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PREFACE. 

The  study  of  history  in  secondary  schools  offers  many 
problems.  Foremost  in  demanding  decision  stands  always 
the  question  of  the  proper  distribution  of  time.  The  old  one- 
year  course  in  universal  history  is  confessedly  inadequate, 
unattractive,  and  destitute  of  disciplinary  value.  No  possible 
series  of  courses  on  single  countries  can  be  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive.    Some  compromise  is  inevitable. 

The  most  promising  plan  yet  proposed  is  the  one  outlined 
in  the  memorable  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  to  the 
National  Historical  Association  in  1899.*  In  accordance  with 
that  plan,  the  series  of  school  histories  of  which  this  book  is 
the  first  will  give  two  volumes  to  a  general  survey  of  the 
world's  history.  The  present  volume  deals  with  the  early 
development  of  those  historic  elements  whose  interworkings 
have  since  produced  our  modern  world.  As  is  explained  more 
fully  in  the  opening  pages  of  the  text,  it  deals  with  those 
Oriental  peoples  who  were  to  contribute  directly  to  European 
civilization,  and,  more  in  detail,  with  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Teutx>ns,  whose  life  in  each  case  was  to  be  taken  uj),  almost 
as  a  whole,  into  our  modern  life ;  and  the  story  is  traced  until 
these  formative  elements  have  been  brought  together  and  until 
their  fusion  is  well  under  way  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne. 
A  second  book  will  treat  the  subsequent  working  of  these 
forces  in  "  Modern  History.''  The  present  volume,  however, 
may  be  followed  instead  by  the  study  of  England,  France,  or 
Germany,  or  by  intensive  topic  study ;  it  is  designed  for  the 
first  year's  work  in  history  in  high  schools,  but,  by  expanding 
or  contracting  the  suggestions  for  topical  reports  and  for 
library  work,  it  may  be  adapted  to  older  or  younger  students 
and  to  courses  of  varying  length. 

1  The  Study  of  History  in  Schools,  The  MacmillaD  Co.,  $0.60. 
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IV  PREFACE. 

In  selecting  subject-matter  within  the  wide  limits  of  "An- 
cient History,"  I  have  desired  especially  to  emphasize  the 
unity  in  historical  development  and  to  bring  out  the  value  of 
the  past  in  explaining  the  present.  The  expansion  of  civilized 
life  is  followed  from  the  early  patches  in  the  Nile  and  Eu- 
phrates valleys,  first  over  Western  Asia,  then  around  the  Medi- 
terranean coasts,  and,  finally,  into  the  British  Isles  and  the 
German  forests ;  and  at  each  new  advance  an  attempt  is  made 
to  show  something  of  the  reaction  of  the  environment  upon 
the  older  germs. 

To  do  these  things  effectively  calls  for  rigid  economy  in  the 
use  of  space.     Two  particulars  may  be  mentioned  :  — 

a.  Wars  receive  little  attention.  Military  history  is  valua- 
ble, no  doubt,  if  one  really  studies  strategy ;  but  compromises 
that  tell  the  story  and  leave  out  the  strategy  are  not  valuable 
as  history,  whatever  they  may  be  as  literature.  Of  course, 
"civilization  has  come  riding  on  a  gun-carriage;"  but  this 
truth  can  be  taught  better  by  compact  treatments  of  condi- 
tions preceding  a  war  and  of  the  results  that  followed  it,  than 
by  lengthy,  but  necessarily  imperfect  or  misleading,  stories 
of  battles  and  sieges.  This  sentiment  may  have  a  familiar 
sound,  but  its  radical  application  in  this  volume  justifies  its 
repetition.  Thus,  twenty-eight  pages  are  given  to  the  Athe- 
nian Empire  and  less  than  four  to  the  Peloponnesian  War,  — 
these  four,  too,  mainly  to  the  internal  revolution  in  Athens; 
two  pages  contain  Alexander's  wars,  while  five  are  given  to 
his  constructive  work  and  twenty  more  to  the  results  in  the 
widespread  Hellenic  civilization  that  follow^ed;  and  of  the  four- 
teen pages  allotted  to  Caesar,  two  suffice  for  his  campaigns. 

b.  Critics  have  long  regretted  that  our  school  courses  dwell 
upon  the  legendary  or  romantic  early  periods  of  Greek  and 
Koman  life  to  the  strange  neglect  of  the  later  periods,  more 
complex,  but  so  much  richer  in  historical  teaching.  More 
important  than  the  semibarbarous  Spartan  camp  is  the  great 
Hellenic  world  after  Alexander,  with  its  suggestive  experi- 
ments in  federal  government  and  with  its  political  and  social 
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conditions  so  like  the  modern  world ;  more  valuable  even  than 
the  ill-understood  quarrels  between  plebeians  and  patricians  is 
the  Roman  imperial  world,  on  which  later  European  life  is  so 
directly  based,  I  have  intended  the  present  volume  to  do 
somewhat  toward  remedying  this  neglect,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Here,  too,  a  space-saving  device 
has  been  adopted.  A  fundamental  difficulty  has  always  been 
the  many  imperial  reigns  with  the  wearisome  repetition  of 
like  details.  This  volume  groups  the  outlines  of  the  reigns, 
by  periods,  into  some  four  pages  of  tables,  for  reference,  and 
so  secures  ninety  pages  for  topical  treatment  of  organic  move- 
ments and  of  the  growth  of  institutions.  As  a  rule,  the 
emperor's  individuality  was  but  a  trifling  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  trend  of  development  in  the  complex  society  of  which 
he  was  a  part;  and  it  is  manifestly  unwise  to  sacrifice  a  simple 
and  logical  arrangement  for  an  arbitrary  and  confusing  one, 
depending  upon  accidents  to  single  lives. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  biographical  element  is  sometimes 
an  essential  ])art  of  historical  explanation,  and,  with  right,  it 
is  attractive  to  students.  Even  a  book  of  this  kind  permits 
and  demands  a  few  individual  portraits ;  and  1  have  hoped,  in 
particular,  to  give  a  vivid  impression  of  the  personality,  as 
well  as  the  work,  of  Themistocles,  Pericles,  Socrates,  Epanii- 
nondas,  Philip,  Alexander,  the  Gracchi  brothers,  Sulla,  Caesar, 
Augustus,  Constantine,  Theodoric,  Clovis,  and  Charlemagne. 

A  text-book  in  history  for  high  schools  should  assist  the 
teacher  in  securing  that  training  which  history  alone  in  the 
high  school  curriculum  can  give.  I  trust  that  my  several 
years'  experience  in  teaching  the  subject  in  high  schools  has 
not  been  without  profit  here.  Attention  is  called  to  a  few 
features  in  which  this  volume  is  designed  to  be  helpful. 

cu  It  aims  to  help  teach  the  use  of  a  library,  by  giving  spe- 
cific references  upon  many  topics,  and  by  naming  many  topics 
to  be  looked  up  from  more  general  references.     The  teacher, 
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of  course,  will  modify  or  extend  topics  and  references  at  will, 
but  to  leave  him  to  do  all  work  of  this  kind  is  to  throw  un- 
reasonable burden  upon  him  and  to  compel  neglect.  The 
many  quotations  woven  into  the  text  ought  also  to  be  made  a 
means  of  introducing  students  to  standard  books.  In  the 
reference  lists  "  for  advanced  students  "  the  needs  of  teachers 
also  have  been  kept  in  mind.  The  text  omits  all  the  stock 
anecdotes;  they  are  easily  found,  and  they  come  with  more 
effect  from  the  teacher  or  from  students  to  whom  they  may  be 
especially  assigned  for  reports.  More  books  are  sometimes 
referred  to,  especially  in  the  general  lists  at  the  close  of  chap- 
ters, than  any  one  school  library  will  contain,  but  every  libraiy 
should  have  some  of  those  mentioned  on  each  topic.  Books 
are  often  indicated  by  abbreviated  titles  or  by  the  author's 
name ;  in  any  case  of  uncertainty,  the  full  title  can  be  found 
easily  in  the  classified  bibliography  in  the  Appendix.  This 
bibliography  itself,  with  its  prices  and  especially  with  its 
dates,  will  be,  I  hope,  not  without  use. 

b.  The  Table  of  Contents  gives  a  minute  analysis  down  to 
the  content  of  each  paragraph  in  the  book.  More  important 
still,  it  shows,  by  its  tabular  form,  the  logical  relation  of  the 
paragraphs  within  each  larger  subdivision  and  the  relations 
of  these  larger  units  to  each  other.  This  feature,  I  think,  is 
somewhat  unique.  To  keep  the  analysis  clear  compelled  a 
strictly  logical  order  in  writing  the  book.  Whether  this 
scientific  arrangement  has  been  secured  at  the  cost  of  other 
merits  the  public  must  decide ;  but  secured,  I  think,  it  unques- 
tionably has  been.  The  syllabus,  therefore,  should  be  used 
constantly  both  in  advance  and  review. 

c.  Various  forms  of  review  exercises  are  suggested  at  appro- 
priate points  (see  pages  75,  127^128,  198,  245-246,  371,  and 
457) ;  but  the  value  of  the  Index  for  review  deserves  special 
notice.  As  the  Syllabic  Table  of  Contents  gives  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  a  period,  so  the  Index  affords  direction  for  cross 
review.  A  number  of  the  topics  most  important  for  such 
study  are  indicated  in  the  Index  by  black  italic  type.     The 
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many  cross  references  in  the  text  should  be  helpful  in  a  like 
manner. 

d.  Brief  suggestions  for  map  study  are  given  in  one  instance 
in  the  text  (page  76),  but  of  course  every  map  should  be  the 
occasion  of  some  study  in  class.  In  particular,  a  series  of 
progressive  maps  like  the  last  eight  or  nine,  showing  the 
civilized  world  at  short  intervals  of  time,  affords  material  for 
comparison  and  discussion  that  should  not  be  neglected.  The 
book  is  unusually  rich  in  maps  for  the  confused  period  from 
400  to  800  A.D.,  when  the  face  of  Europe  was  changing  so 
rapidly,  and  when  the  germs  of  modern  nations  were  beginning 
to  take  form. 

To  enumerate  authorities  for  the  treatment  of  so  many 
periods  and  countries  would  be  perhaps  graceful  in  the  author, 
but  w^earisome  to  the  reader.  In  general,  the  views  presented 
are  strictly  orthodox.  The  question  of  "  race  "  belongs  not  to 
history,  nor  to  philology,  but  to  ethnology ;  and  in  conformity 
to  the  verdict  of  its  proper  science,  the  Aryan  race  supersti- 
tion is  discarded.  On  the  vexed  problem  of  Roman  patricians 
and  plebeians,  I  follow  the  usually  accepted  and  better  estab- 
lished theory,  rather  than  a  recent  one  which  would  make  the 
patricians  simply  the  chiefs  of  plebeian  tribesmen.  The  new 
idea  has  the  merit  of  simplicity,  but  it  is  based  apparently 
upon  that  ignorance  which  the  unscientific  Roman  historians 
always  displayed  on  all  difficulties  about  their  early  history ; 
and,  despite  some  vehement  criticism,  the  other  theory  not 
only  has  the  support  of  the  greatest  names  in  Germany  and 
England,  but  it  is  also  in  accord  with  what  the  comparative 
study  of  primitive  societies  makes  probable.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  older  view  of  early  Greek  civilization,  by  universal 
consent,  needs  restatement,  though  that  statement,  perhaps, 
has  not  yet  been  found.  I  have  preferred,  therefore,  to  use,  in 
some  measure,  Professor  Ridgeway's  theories,  recent  as  they 
are,  rather  than  solemnly  to  repeat  an  undoubted  error. 

It  is  inevitable,  of  course,  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  that  cleri- 
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cal  errors  and  more  serious  ones  should  have  slipped  in;  I 
shall  be  grateful  to  teachers  or  readers  who  will  call  my 
attention  to  any  of  them. 

It  remains  for  me  to  express  my  obligation  to  friends  who 
have  helped  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume.  Dr.  Charles 
Kendall  Adams,  the  editor  of  the  series,  so  long  and  widely 
known  as  an  eminent  historical  teacher  and  writer,  read  the 
manuscript,  and  I  owe  much  to  his  searching  comment  and 
kindly  encouragement.  The  ill  health  which  has  compelled 
his  lamented  withdrawal  from  the  presidency  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  has  of  course  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
give  the  proofs  the  critical  attention  they  would  otherwise 
have  received  from  him,  but  here  too  he  has  offered  valuable 
suggestion.  Dr.  John  E.  Granrud,  of  the  department  of  Latin 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  whose  excellent  Roman  Con- 
stitutional History  has  just  appeared,  read  critically  the  proofs 
for  the  Roman  period;  Professor  John  Sinclair  Clark,  head 
of  the  Latin  department,  read  part  of  the  same  period ;  and 
Professors  Frank  M.  Anderson  and  Albert  B.  White,  colleagues 
in  my  own  department,  have  read  the  proofs  for  the  Koman 
imperial  and  the  Teutonic  periods.  I  desire  to  record  my 
sincere  gratitude  to  all  these  gentlemen  for  many  suggestions, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  absolve  them  from  responsibility  for 
errors  I  may  have  retained.  I  am  under  particular  obligation 
to  my  wife,  Elizabeth  Beach  West,  who  read  the  manuscript, 
as  it  progressed,  with  constant  and  invaluable  criticism.  Her 
close  touch  with  the  subject  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view 
made  her  suggestions  especially  helpful.  I  should  be  ungrate- 
ful not  to  acknowledge  also  her  material  assistance  in  prepar- 
ing maps  and  tables  and  in  work  upon  the  proofs. 

WILLIS  MASON  WEST. 


Uniysrsitt  of  Minnesota, 
MnrNKAPOLis,  March  1, 1902. 
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ANCIENT   HISTORY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I.     WHAT   HISTORY  SHALL   WE   STUDY? 

The  whole  series  of  human  generations  should  be  regarded  as  one  man, 
ever  living  and  ever  learning.  — Pascal. 

Through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
Awl  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns, 

—  Tennyson. 

1.  Prehistoric  Life  excluded.  —  The  first  steps  toward  civiliza- 
tion must  have  been  uncertain  and  slow.  No  doubt  these 
beginnings  took  long  periods  of  time,  but  w^e  can  know  little 
about  them,  for  no  people  leaves  records  that  the  historian  can 
use  until  it  has  advanced  a  long  way  from  primitive  savagery. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  tribes  still  in  primitive  stages;  and,  by 
comparing  them  with  what  can  be  gleaned  from  traditions, 
customs,  words,  and  early  records  of  our  own  civilization, 
scholars  have  learned  something  of  how  our  forefathers  must 
have  lived  before  Homer  and  before  the  oldest  inscriptions 
upon  Egyptian  stone.  But  this  study  of  early  cultures,  fas- 
cinating though  it  be,  is  not  properly  history.  History  is 
based  always  upon  records,  and  these  older  stages  in  human 
Hfe  we  call  prehistoric. 

Still,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  our  imposing  and 
varied  civilization  rests  upon  this  unrecorded  work  of  prehis- 
toric man  through  slow,  uncounted  ages.  The  development  of 
language ;  the  invention  of  the  bow,  of  making  fire,  of  pottery 
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to  stand  the  fire ;  the  iluntesti cation  of  the  dog  and  cow ;  the 
learning  to  live  together,  not  iu  droves,  but  in  families  and 
tribes;  the  riide  beginnings  of  agriculture;  the  smelting  of 
metala  to  replace  stone  tools;  —  these  are  steps  any  of  which 
are  infinitely  more  iuiiJcrUint  than  the  discovery  of  electricity 
or  the  growth  of  federal  government :  but  all  this,  and  much 
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more,  had  become  the  common  property  of  many  races  before 
history  began  anywhere. 

2.  Some  Historic  Races  excluded.  —  Even  when  limited  so  in 
time,  the  history  of  all  the  civilizations  of  the  world  is  too  vast 
and  complex  for  our  study.  We  must  narrow  the  field.  Now, 
we  care  chiefly  to  know  of  those  peoples  whose  life  has  borne 
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fruit  for  ours.  We  study  that  part  of  the  recorded  past  which 
explains  our  present.  This  principle  gives  oneness  to  history, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  simplifies  it  by  shutting  out  vast  areas. 
In  this  hemisphere  we  can  neglect  the  Aztec  and  Inca  civiliza- 
tions; likewise  in  the  Old  World  we  can  omit  the  isolated  Hin- 
doos and  Chinese,  though  these  two  peoples  were  among  the 
first  to  emerge  from  barbarism  and  though  they  still  count 
half  the  population  of  the  globe.*  Nor  are  we  concerned,  until 
modern  times  at  least,  with  many  peoples,  like  the  Russians, 
who  have  been  drawn  only  recently  into  the  current  of  our 
development. 

3.  The  Field  selected  and  the  Periods.  —  Thus  we  bound  our 
study  in  space  as  well  as  in  time.  Until  long  after  Columbus, 
our  interest  centers  in  Europe,  and  mostly  in  Western  Europe. 
The  life  of  man  there,  through  all  historic  time,  is  the  soil  out 
of  which  grows  our  life  to-day.  And  when  we  look  for  the 
early  i>eoples  who  have  shaped  this  European  life,  we  see  three 
—  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Teutons  —  towering  above  all  others.^ 
We  shall  group  our  study  around  these  three  life-directing 
centers.  But  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
was  not  wholly  original.  It  was  modified  by  certain  older 
civilizations  outside  Europe,  near  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  the  history  of  these  Oriental  states  makes 
the  dim  ante-room  through  which  we  pass  to  European  history. 


1  The  Hindoo  Buddha  (sixth  century  B.C.)  is  |>erliaps  second  only  to  Clirist 
in  greatness  and  parity  among  the  founders  of  religions,  and  the  Chinese  Cou- 
focius  of  the  same  century  must  rank  among  the  great  moral  teachers  of  the 
world  ;  but  our  Western  thought  has  not  been  influenced  by  either  of  them  to 
any  considerable  degree.  It  now  seems  probable  that  these  countries  will 
affect  oor  civilization  in  the  future,  but  in  the  past  the  only  important  con- 
tribution which  we  can  trace  to  them,  positively,  is  the  "Arabic"  notation 
from  the  Hindoos. 

>The  inhabitants  of  ancient  France,  SiMiin,  Britain,  and  of  southern  and 
eastern  Qermany  are  not  included.  It  is  true  that  they  constituted  a  large 
part  of  European  life,  but  that  life  was  given  its  peculiar  characteristics  largely 
by  tbe  three  elements  named.  The  reason  that  the  Jews  are  not  mentioned , 
des{rfte  their  great  influence,  will  appear  in  later  chapters. 
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Now  we  can  answer  the  question  that  heads  this  chapter. 
As  the  panorama  unfolds,  we  see  civilizations,  already  old,  in 
the  fertile  river-valleys  of  Egypt  and  of  Western  Asia.  Their 
story  is  Oriental  History,  It  covered  thousands  of  years,  but 
we  view  only  fragments  of  it,  and  this  by  way  of  introduction 
to  European  history. 

About  600  B.C.  the  proper  history  of  our  civilization  begins, 
in  the  far  southeast  of  Europe,  when  the  Greeks  take  over  the 
work  and  shift  the  sc«ne  west  in  patches  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  make  marvelous  advance  in  art,  literature,  phi- 
losophy, and  in  some  sciences.  Their  chief  contributions  are 
intellectual ;  but  after  about  three  hundred  years,  under  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  they  suddenly  conquer  the  East  and  form  a 
Graeco-Oriental  world.  This  mingling  of  East  and  West  gives 
the  first  basis  for  modern  civilization. 

Two  centuries  later,  political  leadership  has  passed  to  the 
next  peninsula  west.  There  the  Romans  supplement  the 
Greek  work  by  peculiar  contributions  in  law  and  government, 
gathering  together,  too,  whatever  has  been  preserved  from  the 
older  civilizations.  Hy  conquest,  the  Romans  unite  under  one 
sway  all  the  historic  peoples  of  the  East,  and  extend  civilization 
over  the  barbarians  of  the  West,  so  that  at  the  birth  of  Christ 
they  have  organized  the  fringe  of  the  three  continents  border- 
ing the  Mediterranean  into  one  fairly  uniform  Graeco-Roman 
society.  This  is  the  second  basis  for  modern  civilization.  The 
Eastern  world,  largely  Greek,  was  to  be  lost  again  for  a  time, 
later  on,  but  the  development  of  the  West  was  to  be  continuous 
to  the  present  day.  This  Roman  Empire  is  the  central  "lake 
in  which  all  the  streams  of  ancient  history  lose  themselves, 
and  which  all  the  streams  of  modern  history  flow  out  of." 
The  Graeco-Oriental  world  of  Alexander,  upon  the  conqueror's 
death,  broke  up  politically  into  fragments,  but  the  Roman 
dominion  maintains  its  political  unity  for  five  centuries.  The 
combined  period  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  from  600  B.C. 
to  400  A.D.,  is  Classical  Ilistortj. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  thousand   years  the  Romanized 
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races  seem  exhausted.  Then,  in  Western  Europe,  Teutonic 
barbarians  break  in,  to  reinvigorate  the  classical  world.  They 
destroy  much  at  first;  but  by  what  is  left  they  slowly  educate 
themselves  up  to  the  level  of  the  older  culture,  and  so  prepare 
to  go  beyond  it.  This  Romano-Teutonic  Europe  is  the  third 
terrace  on  which  our  civilization  rests.  What  the  Teutons  did 
in  Western,  or  Roman,  Europe,  the  Slav  barbarians  did,  not 
quite  so  successfully,  in  Eastern,  or  Greek,  Europe,  but  their 
work  does  not  affect  our  development  until  a  later  period. 
The  process  of  Teutonic  education  is  a  long  one,  really  lasting 
another  thousand  years;  but  the  fusion  of  Teutonic  and 
Romanized  elements  is  well  under  way  by  the  year  800  a.d., 
and  we  take  this  convenient  date  to  mark  the  close  of  ancient 
history.  The  final  four  centuries,  from  400  to  800  a.d.,  are 
the  period  of  the  Teutonic  Infusion.  This  is  the  last  division 
of  ancient  history,  and  it  forms  also  a  transition  to  modern 
history. 

4.  The  Two  (rreat  Divisions  of  History.  —  It  should  be  noted 
that  Ancient  History  is  relatively  simple.  The  peoples  to  be 
studied  are  few,  and  they  appear,  not  all  at  once,  but  one  at 
a  time;  they  themselves  differ  in  character  widely,  and  their 
contributions  are  distinct  in  kind.  The  stage,  too,  is  compact: 
it  shifts  and  expands  from  time  to  time,  but  the  ancient  world 
never  gets  far  from  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  its  great  high- 
road and  chief  bond  of  union.  The  theme  of  this  division  of 
history  is  the  early  education  and  bringing  together  of  the 
various  peoples  who  were  then  to  produce  our  modern  world. 

The  later  story  of  the  multiform  Teutonic- Roman  civilization 
so  produced  —  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  of  the  Slavic-Greek 
civilization  of  Eastern  Europe  —  is  Modem  History.  It  sur- 
veys the  rise  of  the  many  contemporaneous  nations  of  Europe 
after  800  a.d.,  the  varied  forms  of  their  progress  to  about 
1500  A.D.,  and,  since  then,  their  marvelous  expansion  into  new 
continents,  with  the  consequent  interaction  and  development. 
From  century  to  century  this  story  has  grown  more  and  more 
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complex.  The  actors  are  numerous  and  the  stage  is  vast.  In 
our  own  day  it  is  rapidly  widening  as  never  before,  and  it 
promises  in  the  near  future  to  take  in  the  whole  globe  and  all 
branches  of  the  human  race.* 

5.  The  Subject  of  this  Volume.  —  This  volume  deals  with  the 
first  of  these  two  great  divisions.  It  omits  prehistoric  times 
and  those  historic  peoples  who  have  not  modified  our  history, 
and  it  does  not  enter  upon  the  complex  modern  period.  It 
prepares  for  modern  history  by  treating  ancient  history  under 
the  following  heads  :  — 

Part  I.  Early  Oriental  civilization  contributory  to  Euro- 
pean development  (Egyptian,  Babylonian,  Assyrian,  Phoeni- 
cian, Jewish,  Persian). 

Part  II.   Greek  history,  to  338  b.c. 

Part  III.   Expansion  of  Hellenism  (Graeco-Oriental  world). 

Part  IV.    History  of  Rome,  to  the  Empire. 

Part  V.   The  Koman  Empire  (Graeco- Roman  world). 

Part  VI.  The  Teutonic  infusion,  and  the  consequent  confu- 
sion and  fusion,  to  800  a.d.  (Romano-Teutonic  Europe). 

II.     **RACE''    IN   HISTORY. 

6.  The  Aryan  Fiction.  —  Only  a  few  years  ago  an  ancient 
history  must  have  begun  with  a  rigid  classification  of  men  into 
related  races.  Invariably,  too,  there  followed  a  eulogy  upon 
the  "  tall,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  Aryans,"  whose  subdivisions 
(Celts,  Greeks,  Latins,  Germans,  Slavs),  it  was  taught,  had 
marched  in  prehistoric  times  in  successive  migrations  from 

1  Of  course  history  is  really  one  coDtinuous  drama,  and  this  unity  is  more 
important  than  the  paragraphing  into  acts  and  scenes.  All  divisions  are  more 
or  less  arbitrary,  and  certainly  the  old  triple  division  —  ancient,  medieval, 
modern  — has  lost  its  sanctity.  Some  writers  begin  medieval  history  four 
hundred  years  later  than  others,  while  there  is  a  two-hundred-year  variation 
in  the  dates  for  its  close.  Plainly,  the  Middle  Age  is  an  uncertain  one;  and 
there  is  a  manifest  advantage  in  ignoring  it  and  in  making  only  two  parts  of 
history  —  one  to  include  the  bringing  together  of  the  chief  historic  elements, 
the  other  to  treat  their  subsequent  workings. 
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an  original  Asiatic  home,  to  exterminate  the  smaller,  darker, 
non-Aryan  aborigines  of  Europe  or  to  impose  a  higher  culture 
upon  them.  To-day  this  old  classification  has  broken  down 
utterly ;  we  do  not  know  anything  about  an  Aryan  race,  and  the 
various  "  subdivisions "  named  above  are  probably  not  related 
in  any  such  w^ay  as  was  formerly  thought.  The  old  doctrine 
was  based  upon  similarity  in  languages ;  but,  with  the  ris^  of 
new  sciences,  scholars  have  discovered  that  language  is  not  a 
satisfactory  test  of  race  relationship.  To  say  nothing  of  unre- 
lated peoples  who,  in  historical  times,  have  come  to  speak 
closely  related  languages,  as  the  Belgians  and  modern  Peru- 
vians have  done,  it  is  seen  that  it  is  easier  for  a  people  to  adopt 
a  new  language,  or  even  to  modify  its  complexion,  than  to 
change  the  shape  of  its  skull. ^ 

In  the  present  lack  of  satisfactory  knowledge  upon  the  sub- 
ject, a  book  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  touch  the  race  question 
at  all,  except  for  one  reason:  the  student  will  meet  mislead- 
ing statements  of  the  exploded  theory  in  all  but  the  latest 
books.'     This   makes   it  needful  to  utter   emphatic   caution 

1  It  is  true,  Celts,  Germans,  Greeks,  Latins,  Slavs,  and  also  Persians  and 
Hindoos,  did  speak  languages  closely  related.  We  call  the  languages  Aryan. 
The  relation  between  the  languages  points  to  some  prehistoric  connection 
between  the  various  peoples  —  jnst  as  there  is  an  indirect  connection  between 
the  Belgians  and  Peruvians,  through  Romans  and  Spaniards.  But  the  amount 
of  blood  common  to  Peruvians  and  Belgians  is  infinitesimal;  and  just  so,  in 
the  light  of  new  sciences,  we  are  sure  that  this  ancient  connection  between 
Celt  and  Hindoo  did  not  amount  to  race-relationship. 

For  criticism  of  the  older  idea,  see  Taylor's  Aryan  Race,  33  and  201,  and 
Ripley's  Races  of  Europe^  454-456.  Sergi's  Mediterranean  Race  (1901  a.d.) 
and  Hoemes's  Primitive  Man  contain  the  results  of  the  newer  scholarship  in 
popular  form.  Robertson's  Saxon  and  Celt  gives  a  spicy  discussion  on  race 
origins  (note  especially  pp.  29-32).  In  The  American  Historical  Review, 
III.  703.  Professor  lUpley  says,  "  Aryan  is  a  term  appertaining  to  a  family 
of  languages,  possibly  to  a  group  of  cultures,  but  absolutely  worthless  as 
indieaiing  any  racial  type.**  So  Oppert,  "  There  are  Indo-European  (Aryan) 
languages,  but  no  Indo-European  race."  So,  too,  recently.  Max  Miiller, 
who  forty  years  ago  was  foremost  in  propagating  the  idea  of  an  Aryan  race. 

'  Students  in  every  science  should  form  the  habit  of  noting  the  dates  of  the 
books  they  use.  Excellent  works,  still  indispensable  in  many  respects,  are 
soon  '*  oat  of  date  "  in  other  matters. 
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against  the  old  view ;  and,  to  back  up  the  caution,  it  is  worth 
while  to  present  briefly  the  little  that  is  now  agreed  upon, 
along  with  some  strong  probabilities. 

7.  The  Three  Great  Races.  —  The  Mongolians,  in  farther  Asia 
beyond  the  Himalayas,  and  the  Negroes,  in  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara,  seem  true  "  races."  Each  is  uniform  in  type.  Neither 
has*  produced  a  civilization,  except  as  the  Chinese  have  done 
so.  Some  scientists  look  upon  the  Mongolians  and  Negroes 
as  "  primary  "  races,  and  think  that  they  may  be  of  different 
origin.  Intermediate  between  them,  in  physical  characteris- 
tics as  well  as  in  geographical  location,  there  has  been  a  third 
group,  a  medley  of  white  peoples,  from  whom  have  come  all 
our  historic  nations.  These  Whites  are  less  uniform  in  physi- 
cal character,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  they  are  a 
"  race  "  proper.  There  is  some  tendency  to  regard  them  as  a 
group  of  "  secondary  "  races  derived  from  the  two  primary 
ones,  perhaps  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

8.  Some  of  the  White  Races.  —  One  important  West-Asiatic 
group  of  whites  are  usually  called  Semites,  because  they  have 
spoken  so-called  Semitic  languages,  although  it  seems  probable 
that  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  stock.  To  this  group  belong 
all  the  Asiatic  peoples  with  whom  we  have  most  concern,  ex- 
cept the  Persians  and  some  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor. 

Another  "  white "  race  is  found  in  North  Africa  and  in 
Southern  Euroi)e,  and  possibly  in  part  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Mediterranean  race.  The  African 
branch  is  called  Berber ;  the  European,  Iberian. 

The  white  races  of  Europe  need  a  more  detailed,  statement. 
There  are  at  least  three  important  and  strongly  marked  groups : 
in  the  south,  this  Iberian  branch  of  the  Mediterranean  race ; 
in  the  north,  a  Teutonic  race;  between  them,  a  so-called  Alpine 
race.  The  Iberians  were  short,  brunette,  and  "long-headed" 
(the  diameter  of  the  skull  from  the  forehead  t^  the  back  of  the 
head  being  at  least  one-third  longer  than  the  diameter  from 
temple  to  temple).     The  Teutons  were  long-headed  also,  but 
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tall  and  blond.  The  Alpine  race  were  fair  and  broad-headed 
(the  diameter  from  temple  to  temple  being  over  five-sixths  the 
other  diameter). 

9.  European  Nations  and  these  Races.  —  The  Alpine,  or  Cen- 
tral European  race,  seems  to  have  come  in  from  Asia  at  a  late 
prehistoric  time,  thrusting  a  dividing  wedge  between  the  two 
long-headed  peoples.  At  one  time  it  was  spread  widely  over 
Europe,  and  it  survives  in  south  Germany,  central  France  and 
Brittany,  perhaps  in  Holland,  and  probably  in  the  "  Slavs  "  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

The  Teutons  include,  for  the  most  part,  the  modern  Scan- 
dinavians, the  North  Germans,  and  the  people  of  eastern  Eng- 
land and  of  northeastern  France.  For  some  centuries  after 
400  A.D.  they  were  the  ruling  class  over  most  of  Southern 
Europe,  but  they  were  finally  absorbed  there  in  the  larger 
native   populations. 

To  the  Iberians  belong  (beside  the  African  branch  of  the 
same  race)  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  the  anc^ient  and  modern 
inhabitants  of  Spain  and  southern  France,  and  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  and  the  modern  inhabitants 
of  a  large  part  of  them.  They  included,  tlierefore,  all  the 
historic  peoples  of  Europe  until  the  Teutons  broke  into  the 
Roman  Empire.  They  were  prol)ably  aborigines,  and  their 
culture  is  believed  to  have  been  essentially  indigenous  up  to 
the  point  at  which  our  history  will  take  it  up. 

10.  Conclusion.  —  All  these  peoples  have  long  since  become 
more  or  less  mixed,  so  that  scientists  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  secure  a  single  "pure  type."  This  classification,  moreover, 
does  not  attempt  to  be  exhaustive :  even  for  Europe,  it  leaves 
many  "  fragments  of  forgotten  peoples  ''  unaccounted  for.  The 
statements,  too,  it  must  be  emphasized,  are  in  part  hypotheses ; 
they  are  of  value  because  they  give  us  a  tolerable  framework 
into  which  to  fit  our  facts,  until  perhaps  a  better  framework 
replaces  it,  as  this  has  replaced  the  "  Aryan ''  hypothesis. 

Probably  there  is  such  a  thing  as  race  character.     We  need 
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not  deny  race  as  a  factor  in  historical  development,  but  we 
must  be  cautious  in  appealing  to  it  as  an  explanation.  We 
never  know  how  much  is  race  and  how  much  is  something  else ; 
and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  much  of  what  is  lightly  called 
race-character  is  the  result  of  recent  training  or  merely  the 
mark  of  a  certain  stage  of  culture. 


For  Furthek  Reading. *  —  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  student  at 
this  stage  read  further  upon  the  matters  treated  in  the  Introduction,  but 
the  following  volumes  will  give  pleasure  and  profit,  so  far  as  time  can  be 
secured  for  them. 

Waterloo,  Story  of  Ab  (a  novel  —  a  dramatic  picture  of  prehistoric 
development)  ;  Dodge,  Our  Wild  Indians ;  Keary,  Davon  of  History ; 
Chaillu,  Viking  Age;  Brinton,  American  Rare;  Mason,  Woman^s  Share 
in  Primitive  Culture;  Sergi,  Mediterranean  Race;  Hoemes,  Primitive 
Man. 

For  advanced  students:  Gomme,  Ethnology  and  Folk  Lore;  Lang, 
Custom  and  Myth;  I.Ang,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion;  Spencer,  Cere- 
monial Institutions ;  Tylor,  Early  History  of  Mankind;  Taylor,  Origin 
of  the  Aryans  (a  valuable  book,  still  holding  to  a  modified  form  of  the 
Aryan  hypothesis) ;  Ripley,  Races  of  Europe ;  Robertson,  Saxon  and 
Celt;  Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece. 

Topics  for  Written  Reports.  —  1.  Stages  of  prehistoric  progress  — 
Stone  Age  to  Iron  (advanced  students  may  consult  Lewis  H.  Morgan*s 
Ancient  Society,  9-13,  for  a  good  classification).  2.  Kitchen-middens. 
3.  Early  weaving.  4.  History  of  fire-making.  5.  Early  pottery. 
0.  Early  ornament.        7.    Primitive  counting. 


^  Fuller  descriptions  of  the  Inioks  referred  to  in  these  lists,  with  dates  and 
prices,  are  given  in  the  Appendix. 


PART   1. 

OBIEKTAL  HISTOBT. 


CHAPTER    I. 


A  PRELIMINART   SURVET. 

11.  The  Rediworery.  —  Our  knowledge  of  the  oldest  history 
is,  for  the  most  part,  new.  Until  about  a  eentury  ago  it  com- 
prised only  scattered  statements  of  Hebrew  writers  and  some 
fragmentary  traditions  preserved  by  the  (ireeks.  A  few 
inscriptions  in  ancient  characters  were  known  to  exist  in  the 
Kile  valley,  but  no  one  could  read  them. 


, Ps»,TWiiirftM«2(3:;i!y;rirPsi;sW.^iir;im5s;?.irBiaH:i:iTifr'iK3i 

PomTioN  or  RoaKTTA  Stonb,  conUlnlnic  the  bieroglypbs  first  d«c)phered. 

Then,  about  1800  a.d.,  Napoleon's  soldiers,  in  laying  founda- 
tions for  a  fort  on  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  found  the 
"Rosetta  Stone."  This  three-foot  slab  of  black  liasalt  bore 
three  iDacriptions,  one  in  the  ancient  hieroglyphics   of  the 
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pyramids,  one  in  a  later  Egyptian  writing  (likewise  forgotten), 
and  one  in  Greek.  A  French  scholar  proved  the  three  to  be 
one  inscription  in  triplicate,  and  by  means  of  the  Greek  he  was 
able  to  fix  the  values  of  the  other  characters.  With  this  key 
the  Egyptian  written  language  was  finally  reconstructed.  More 
recently,  a  like  task  has  been  accomplished  for  the  Assyrian 
(§  72,  note). 

At  first,  however,  there  was  little  to  read ;  but  a  new  interest 
had  been  aroused,  and,  since  1850,  vast  sums  and  indomitable 
energy  have  been  expended  in  exploration  in  the  East.  The 
sites  of  forgotten  cities,  once  world-capitals  but  now  long  buried 
beneath  desei*t  sands,  have  been  rediscovered.  Many  of  them 
were  found  to  contain  great,  copiously  illustrated  libraries  in 
papyrus  or  on  stone  and  brick.  Those  have  been  deciphered 
in  some  measure  by  an  army  of  devoted  scholars,  and  since  1880 
the  results  have  appeared  rai)idly  in  English.* 

12.  The  Three  Centers :  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Road 
between.  —  The  first  homes  of  civilization  were  in  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  In  each  of  these  regions 
a  cheap  fo<xl  supply  made  possible  at  an  early  date  a  dense 
population,  with  a  leisure  and  military  class  supported  by  the 
agricultural  masses.  In  both  districts,  too,  at  a  still  earlier 
time,  the  marvelously  fertile  soil  attracted  enterprising  tribes 
from  different  sources,  and  so  brought  about  a  mixture  of 
races  —  apparently  a  condition  favorable  to  progress. 

These  two  countries,  Egypt  and  Chaldea,  were  some  eight 
hundred  miles  apart  in  a  straight  line.  Practically  the  distance 
was  greater.  The  only  feasible  route  ran  along  two  legs  of  a 
triangle  —  north  from  Egypt  through  the  Syrian  valleys  to  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  down  that  valley. 
Except  upon  this  Syrian  side,  however,  neither  country  in  the 


1  Indeed  our  knowledge  of  these  civilizationR  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The 
British  Museum  now  contains  unread  inscriptions  that  at  the  present  rate 
of  reading  would  occupy  scholars  a  century  more,  and  the  accumulation  is 
rapidly  gaining  upon  the  readers. 


It  m^  ■ 
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time  of  its  greatness  had  any  important  foreign  relations. 
Africa  had  no  great  civilization  but  the  Egyptian;  and  the 
Euphrates  region  was  shut  off  from  India  and  China  by  vast 
deserts  and  lofty  mountains.  Thus  this  Syrian  district,  inter- 
mediate between  the  Asiatic  and  the  African  states,  became 
their  battle  ground  and  trade  exchange.  At  times,  too,  it  comes 
into  prominence  itself  as  an  independent,  third  center  of  civili- 
zation. 

A  more  detailed  survey  of  Egyptian  boundaries  will  make 
clearer  the  significance  of  this  intermediate  land.  To  the  west 
of  the  Nile  state  lay  Libya,  stretching  across  the  continent,  — 
an  immense  but  inhospitable  tract.  The  portion  bordering 
Egypt  was  particularly  barren,  forming  a  wide  abatis  against 
attack  by  the  scattered  tribes  of  the  desert.  To  the  south,  at  a 
distance,  was  a  more  powerful  neighbor.  Ethiopia,  including 
Nubia  and  fertile  Abyssinia,  exceeded  Egypt  in  size,  and  its 
brave  and  warlike  people  possessed  some  civilization,  probably 
drawn  from  Egypt.  However,  a  desert,  extremely  difficult  for 
an  army  to  traverse,  extended  a  twelve-day  march  between  the 
two  states,  and  communication  by  the  river  was  absolutely  shut 
off  by  long  series  of  rocky  gorges  above  the  cataracts  of  Egypt ; 
so  that,  in  the  days  of  her  power,  Egypt  had  little  to  fear  from  the 
less  advanced  country.  On  the  other  sides,  the  line  of  defense 
formed  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  broad  moat  of  the  Red 
Sea  was  broken  only  at  the  extreme  north  by  the  isthmus. 

Thus,  with  sides  and  rear  protected,  Egypt  faced  Asia  across 
this  narrow  bridge.  Here,  too,  the  immediate  district  was 
largely  desert;  but,  after  all,  Arabia  numbered  a  large  popu- 
lation of  nomad  tribes,  always  harassing  the  Egyptian  fron- 
tier, and  sometimes  constituting  a  formidable  danger;  while 
directly  north  of  the  isthmus  the  narrow  strip  of  habitable 
land  between  the  desert  and  the  sea  was  a  nursery  of  warlike 
peoples.  Here  dwelt  the  Phoenicians,  Philistines,  Canaanites, 
Hebrews,  and  Hittites.  Usually  they  were  all  tributary  to 
Egypt  or  Chaldea,  from  whom,  too,  their  civilization  was 
deriyed ;  but  at  times,  when  both  these  powers  were  weak,  there 
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arose  independent  Syrian  kingdoms,  like  that  of  the  Jews  under 
David  and  Solomon.  Indeed,  this  district  might  have  escaped 
the  fatal  consequences  of  its  position  on  the  road  from  Africa 
to  Asia  if  its  peoples  could  have  united  against  their  common 
foes ;  but  ranges  of  mountains  and  rivers  broke  it  into  five  or 
six  unequal  states,  all  small  and  mutually  hostile.  Two  of  them 
—  those  of  the  Jews  and  the  Phoenicians  —  will  have  special 
notice  in  Chapter  IV. 

13.  The  Periods.  —  In  each  of  the  two  greater  centers  there 
is  a  long  period  of  development  in  i^ohUion,  Then,  with  exten- 
sion of  power,  comes  a  period  of  intercourse,  hostile  or 
friendly,  through  the  intermediate  region.  Finally  follows  a 
period  of  xinion  —  at  first  by  the  dominance  of  one  or  the 
other,  and  then  by  the  subjection  of  all  this  Eastern  world  to 
the  new  power  of  Persia.  This  Persian  Empire  almost  at 
onc«  comes  in  conflict  with  the  Greeks,  and  so  introduces  us 
to  European  history. 


CHAPTER  II. 


L  GEOGRAPHY. 

Egypt  as  a  geographical  expression  is  two  things  —  tfie  Desert  and 
the  Nile.     As  a  habitable  country^  it  is  only  one  things  the  Nile. 

—  Alfred  Milner. 

14.  Territory.  —  The  Egypt  of  a  map  includes  about  as 
much  land  as  Colorado  or  Italy ;  but  seven  eighths  of  it  is  only 
a  wide  sandy  border  to  the  real  Egypt.  This  latter  is  the 
valley  and  delta  of  the  Nile  —  from  the  cataracts  to  the  sea. 
It  is  smaller  than  Maryland,  and  falls  into  two  natural  parts. 
Upper  Egypt  is  the  valley  proper;  it  is  a  strip  of  vegetable 
mold  about  six  hundred  miles  long  and  usually  about  ten 
miles  wide  —  a  slim  oasis  between  parallel  lines  of  rugged, 
desolate  hills.  Then,  for  the  remaining  hundred  miles,  the 
valley  broadens  suddenly  into  the  delta;  this  Lower  Egypt  is 
a  squat  triangle  of  rich,  level  plain  resting  on  a  three-hundred- 
mile  base  of  curving  coast,  where  shifting,  marf?hy  lakes  meet 
the  sea. 

15.  The  Significance  of  tlie  Nile.  —  Rain  rarely  falls  any- 
where in  the  country  —  a  he^avy  shower  not  oftener  than 
once  in  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Egyi)t,  therefore,  as  the  Greeks 
said,  is  "the  gift  of  the  Nile."  Excei)t  for  that  river,  Upi)er 
Egypt  would  be  part  of  the  Sahara,  and  Lower  Egypt  would 
have  remained  a  sandy  bottom  beneath  the  Mediterranean 
waves. 

And  what  the  river  has  made,  it  sustains.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  eight  cloudless  numths  before  the  annual  over- 
flow, there  is  a  brief  period  when  the  land  seems  gasping  for 
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moisture,  "  only  half  alive,  waiting  the  new  Nile."  The  rise 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  inundation  are  gradual,  lasting 
from  July  to  November;  but  during  the  days  while  the  flood 
is  at  its  height,  Egypt  is  a  sheet  of  turbid  water,  between  two 
lines  of  rock  and  sand,  marked  off  into  comjiai-tments  by  the 
raised  roads  con- 
necting the  towns 
and  villages  tliat 
dot  the  waters ; 
while  from  their 
Handy  plateau  at  a 
distance  the  pyra- 
mids look  dowii 
ui««i  the  scene,  as 
they  have  done 
each     season    for 
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in  making  Egypt.  In  prehistoric  times,  tl 
learned  to  (control  and  distribute  tlie  over 
cated  network  of  dikes,  reservoirs,  and  canal: 
so  uoiuplete  tliat  under  the  ancient  monartiliy  tlie  peasantry 


years.  The  ri(;h 
hiani  dressing,  so 
l)rought  down 
from  the  hills  of 
Kthiopia^is  spread 
over  the  flelds 
and  maintains 
their  unwearied 
fertility,  whih-  the 
long  soaking  su[.- 
plies  moisture  U) 
the  soil  for  months 
to  come. 

Man,  however, 
has  had  his  share 
e  inhabitants  had 
low,  by  a  com  pi  i- 
.   Tliis  system  was 
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cultivated  more  soil  and  produced  more  wealth  than  in  modern 
times,  until  English  control  was  recently  established. 

16.  Political  Geography ;  Growth  of  a  Kingdom.  — Civilization 
in  Egypt  appears  well  advanced  with  its  first  records,  about 
4500  or  5000  b.c.  We  cannot  know  how  many  thousands  of 
years  it  had  taken  for  this  culture  to  develop  from  the  sav- 
agery of  the  surrounding  tribes.  Certainly  the  earliest  dwell- 
ers in  the  valley  were  in  a  most  primitive  stage,  using  the 
rudest  of  stone  implements  and  practicing  savage  and  bar- 
barous customs.  Gradually  centers  of  culture  appeared  — 
perhaps  as  a  result  of  conquest  from  Asia — and  contending 
principalities  arose.  These  were  united  by  centuries  of 
conflict  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt. 
The  former  principalities  remained,  however,  as  "  nomes,"  or 
administrative  units.  The  more  important  nomes  seem  to 
have  been  ruled  by  hereditary  princes  under  the  supreme 
monarch ;  and,  throughout  Egyptian  history,  at  intervals  rival 
cities  renewed  their  struggle  for  headship. 

The  Nile,  which  had  made  physical  Egypt,  played  its  part, 
too,  in  making  political  Egypt.  The  regulation  of  the  an- 
nual inundation  must  have  been  the  earliest  common  interest 
of  the  people.  No  doubt  neighboring  villages  waged  count- 
less bloody,  semi-aquatic  wars  before  they  learned  the  costly 
lesson  of  cooperation ;  but  the  waste  and  the  clanger  from  sep- 
arate or  hostile  action  must  have  helped,  from  early  periods, 
to  force  home  the  need  of  concert  and  union. 

II.  POLITICAL  HISTORY.i 

17.  The  Memphite  Period. — The  later  Egyptians  classified 
their  native  kings  into  some  thirty  "  dynasties."  These  may 
be  grouped  further  into  four  periods,  according  to  the  location 
of  the  center  of  power,  —  Memphite,  Theban,  Sai'te,  and  Alex- 


^  The  foUowinji;  three-page  skeleton  of  forty-five  hundred  years  of  history 
it  dedgned  for  reading  and  reference,  not  for  close  study. 
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andrian.  The  first  ten  dynasties  ruled  at  or  near  Memphis  in 
Lower  Egypt.  This  period  of  the  "  Ancient  Empire  "  lasted 
to  2800  B.C.  At  a  very  early  date  the  Memphite  princes  con- 
quered the  upi)cr  valley  also,  and  made  one  kingdom  of  all 
Egypt.  The  monarchs  of  the  fourth  dynasty  built  the  greatest 
of  the  pyramids  for  their  tombs ;  and  these  impressive  monu- 
ments to  their  pitiless  selfishness  were  the  oldest  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  antiquity  until  Professor  Petrie,  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy,  discovered  the  written  records 
of  the  first  three  dynasties. 

18.  The  Theban  Period.  —  The  later  part  of  the  long  suprem- 
acy of  Memphis  was  a  time  of  ananjhy  and  decay.  Then  rival 
princes  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  seized  the  kingdom.  They, 
too,  comprised  ten  dynasties  (llth-20th),  lasting  another  seven- 
teen hundred  years,  to  1100  B.C.,  but  the  period  is  divided  by 
a  time  of  foreign  rule,  making  three  subperiods. 

a.  The  Early  Theban  Period :  to  the  Hyksos  Conquest,  —  The 
great  eleventh  and  twelfth  dynasties  reorganized  the  state,  and, 
in  a  century  of  warfare,  subdued  Ethiopia  and  the  negro  tribes 
of  the  upi)er  Nile.  The  characteristic  works  of  the  period 
were  vast  internal  improvements.  With  reference  to  these,  a 
king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  boasts  in  his  epitaph  that  all  his 
commands  had  "  ever  increased  the  love  his  subjects  bore  him  " ; 
and  Rawlinson  says  {Ancient  Egypt,  II.  74) :  — 

**  Tlie  second  Egyptian  civilization  differed  in  many  respects  from  the 
first.  Ttie  first  was  self-seeking,  stately,  cruel.  The  second  was  utilita- 
rian,  beneficent,  judicious.  The  encouragement  of  trade,  the  digging  of 
wells,  the  formation  of  reservoirs,  the  protection  of  roads,  the  building  of 
ships,  and  the  exploration  of  hitherto  unknown  seas,  .  .  .  such  were  the 
objects  which  the  monarchs  of  the  eleventh  dynasty  set  before  them. 
Content  with  rude  coffins  and  humble  sepulchers  [instead  of  pyramids], 
they  were  able  to  employ  the  labor  of  their  subjects  in  productive  pur- 


suits.'' 


b.  The  Hyksos.  —  Another  of  the  intervals  of  decay  that  so 
strangely  follow  the  outbursts  of  glory  through  all  Egyptian 
history  left  the  country  subject  to  invading  nomads   from 
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Arabia.  These  Htfkaoa,  or  Shepherd  Kings,  maintained  them- 
selves in  Egypt  about  four  hundred  yeais  (2000-1600  B.C.)- 
They  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  records  of  the  previous 
civilization,  except  those  hidden  iti  tombs,  and  their  period  itself 
is  one  of  scanty  remains.    They  harried  the  land  cruelly  for 


SruLFTUKKD  HtiD  Or  TuOthobib  III.,  of  the  eiKhteenlh  dynasty, 

twelve  great  campaigns  first  carried  Egyiitlmi  arms  rnim  llie  Isthmus  to 
Nineveh.  His  raummy,  recently  discovereii.  Indicates  that  this  re|>reseii- 
tatloD  idealized  his  features. 

a  time,  as  invaders ;  then  from  some  seat  in  the  Uelta  they 
ruled  Egypt  througli  tributary  kings ;  and  tiiially  they  took  on 
Egyptian  culture  and  became  themselves  Egyptian  sovei-ei^s. 
c,  7^  "Later  Thehnn"  Period.  —  The  native  line  of  mon- 
archs  had  remained,  however,  a-s  uiider-kings  at  TlieWs; 
finally,  after  another  long  war,  they  expelled  the  Hyksos,  aiid 
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The  latter  part  of  the  last  period  really  belongs  to  Greek  and  Roman 
history.  The  forty-two  hundred  years  of  earlier  history  may  be  summar- 
ized briefly.  The  kings  of  the  Delta  unite  Egypt,  and  rule  for  seventeen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  years  (as  long  a  time  as  separates  us  from  the 
birth  of  Christ).  Under  Theban  kings  Egyptian  rule  is  extended  over 
nearly  all  the  Oriental  world  ;  this  period,  too,  covers  seventeen  hundred 
years ;  it  is  broken  by  four  hundred  years  of  subjection  to  the  Hyksos, 
and  the  last  two  hundred  years  also  are  centuries  of  decline.  In  the  next 
six  hundred  years,  under  a  second  period  of  Delta  kings,  Egypt  contracts 
to  her  ancient  limits.  Then  she  becomes  subject  to  Asiatic  states,  whicli 
in  turn,  two  hundred  years  later,  fall  under  European  rule. 


III.    PEOPLE,  SOCIETY,  CIVILIZATION. 

21.  Races  and  Population.  —  At  least  three  race  elements 
went  to  form  the  ancient  Egyptian  —  Berber,  Arabian,  Negro, 
and  possibly  the  Abyssinian ;  but  before  the  beginning  of  his- 
tory these  had  been  welded  into  one  type  which  persists  to-day 
after  so  many  later  infusions. 

As  in  other  countries  with  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  nobles 
and  commoners  came  to  differ  physically.  The  later  sculptures 
and  mummies  show  the  nobles  tall,  lithe,  and  handsome,  with 
imperious  carriage;  and  the  lower  classes,  heavier  of  feature 
and  dumpy  in  build.  The  population  in  historic  times  num- 
bered from  five  to  seven  millions.  Herodotus  says  the  country 
contained  twenty  thousand  "  towns,"  or  villages.* 

22.  Social  Classes  and  GoTernment. — The  organization  of 
society  was  closely  connected  with  the  system  of  landholding. 
In  theory  the  monarch,  or  Pharaoh,  was  absolute  master  of  the 
people  and  absolute  owner  of  the  soil.  In  practice  his  author- 
ity was  limited  by  the  power  of  the  organized  priests  and  by 
the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  ambitious  nobles.  As  to  the 
land,  the  monarch  kept  a  portion  in  his  own  hands  to  cultivate 


1  Turkish  misrule  had  reduced  this  population  in  the  first  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  about  two  and  a  half  millions;  but  under  English  administratioD 
it  has  increased  again  rapidly  to  some  nine  millions  in  1897. 
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by  servile  labor  directed  by  royal  stewards,  but  the  larger  part 
lie  parceled  out  among  the  Dobtes. 

These  iwbles  iu  returu  were  bound  to  pay  a  fixed  amount  of 
produce,  and  to  furniah  and  lead  a  certain  number  of  soldiers 
iu  war.  On  the  death  of  a  landholder,  his  holding  in  theory 
reverted  to  the  king,  but  it  was  alwaya  conferred  by  him  at 
ODce  upon  the  heir;  so  that  in  practice  it  was  a  family  prop- 
erty, subject  to  fixed  rent  in  produce  and  in  service.     Within 


Photograph  o 


his  domain  the  noble  was  himself  absolute;  he  executed  jus- 
tice, levied  taxes,  kept  up  his  army.  Like  the  king,  he  culti- 
vated [)art  of  the  land  himself  by  his  dependents,  and  part  he 
let  out  in  large  holdings  to  aristocratic  ■i-axsals,  who  stood  to 
him  as  he  to  the  king. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  land  —  perhaps  one  third  —  was 
attached  to  the  temples,  free  of  any  obligation  except  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  temple  worship.  It  had  become  really  the 
property  of  the  organized  and  powerful  pnestltooda. 
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Actual  labor  upon  all  the  land  was  performed  by  a  peasant 
class  not  unlike  that  found  in  Egypt  to-day.  Some  of  them 
rented  small  farms ;  but  a  great  majority  were  day  laborers  or 
held  only  insufficient  lots  on  precarious  terms.  They  were  not 
bound  to  the  soil,  however,  as  the  like  class  was  later  in  Europe ; 
they  could  move  about  at  will ;  but,  just  as  the  great  noble  had 
a  master  and  protector  in  Pharaoh,  and  the  smaller  noble  in 
the  larger  one,  so  the  peasant  must  remain  attached  to  some 
patron,  or  he  was  liable  to  become  the  prey  of  any  powerful 
enemy.  Public  opinion  formed  some  check,  however,  upon 
arbitrary  tyranny,  and  perhaps  the  poor  were  as  safe  as  they 
have  been  in  most  countries  in  controversies  with  the  rich  and 
powerful.  The  oldest  written  "  story  "  in  the  world  (surviving 
in  a  papyrus  of  the  twelfth  dynasty)  gives  an  interesting 
illustration:  a  peasant,  robbed  through  a  legal  trick  by  the 
dependent  of  a  royal  officer,  appeals  to  the  judges  and  finally 
to  the  king ;  the  king  commands  redress,  enjoining  his  officer 
to  do  justice  "like  a  praiseworthy  man  praised  by  the  praise- 
worthy." Such  appeals  were  probably  no  more  difficult  to  make 
than  on  the  continent  of  Europe  all  through  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  the  towns  there  was  a  large  middle  daas  —  merchants, 
shopkeepers,  physicians,  notaries,  builders,  and  skilled  artisans. 
The  fact  that  laborers  could  win  a  strike  (§  35)  proves  that 
their  condition  was  not  one  of  universal  misery.  The  slave 
class  was  apparently  not  very  important. 

There  was  no  real  caste  in  Egyptian  society.  As  a  matter  of 
convenience,  the  son  commonly  followed  his  father's  occupa- 
tion, but  there  was  no  law  (as  in  some  Oriental  countries)  to 
prevent  his  passing  into  a  different  class;  and  sometimes  the 
son  of  a  poor  herdsman  did  rise  to  wealth  and  power,*  Such 
progress  was  most  easily  open  to  the  scribes.  This  learned 
profession  was  recruited  from  the  brighter  boys  of  the  middle 

^  For  a  remarkable  example,  see  an  Egyptian  biofpraphy  of  such  a  self-made 
man,  in  Maspero's  Dawn  of  Civilizatiorit  290-296.  The  Hebrew  Joseph's 
experience  is  hardly  a  case  in  point,  but  rather  an  instance  of  capricious 
favor  such  as  is  always  possible  in  an  Oriental  despotism. 
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and  lower  classes.  The  majority  found  employment  only  in 
clerical  work ;  but  from  the  abler  ones  the  nobles  chose  confi- 
dential secretaries  and  stewards,  and  some  of  these,  who  devel- 
oped administrative  ability,  were  promoted  by  the  Pharaohs  to 
the  highest  dignities  in  the  land.  Such  men  founded  new 
families  to  reinforce  the  ranks  of  the  nobility. 

The  soldiers  are  spoken  of  by  the  later  Greek  writers  as  a 
distinct  class,  and  have  sometimes  been  called  a  "  caste."  They 
were  not  an  hereditary  class,  however,  but  were  recruited  from 
all  available  sources.  They  were  kept  under  amis  only  when 
their  services  were  needed.  Each  soldier  held  a  small  farm,  of 
some  eight  acres,"  exempt  from  taxes  and  dues.     Besides  the 


Shdeuaebrs.  —  Egjpti 


enrolled  and  privileged  soldiery,  the  peasantry  were  called  out 
upon  occasion,  for  war  or  for  distant  garrisons. 

There  was  also  a  numerous  and  complicated  Imreaucrary 
connected  with  the  government  Every  despotism  has  to 
develop  such  a  class,  to  act  as  eyes,  hands,  and  feet;  but  in 
ancient  Egypt  the  royal  officials  were  particularly  numerous 
and  important.  Until  a  late  date  the  Egyptians  had  no  money, 
and  all  the  immense  royal  revenues,  as  well  as  all  debts  between 
private  men,  had  to  be  collected  "in  kind."  The  treasurers 
must  receive  and  care  for  and  keep  account  of  cattle,  grain, 
wine,  oil,  stuffs,  metals,  jewels,  —  "  all  that  the  heavens  give, 
all  that  the  earth  produces,  all  that  the  Nile  biiugs  from  its 
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mysterious  sources,"  as  one  king  puta  it  in  an  inscription. 
This  meant  an  army  of  royal  ofticiuls ;  and,  for  a  like  reason, 
the  great  nobles  needed  a  large  class  uf  trusted  servants. 

Thus  we  have  for  the  sujierstructure  of  society  a  large  riiliu); 
aristocracy  of  bii-th,  another  of  merit  (siTiltes  and  physicians), 
two  specially  privileged  bodies  (priests  and  soldiers),  and  the 
mass  of  privileged  officials  of  all  grades  down  to  petty  over- 
seers. To  most  of  these,  life  was  a  very  pleasant  thing,  filled 
with  active  employment  and  varied  with  manifold  recreations, 
as  the  monuments  show,  lielow  these,  the  middle  class  — 
shopkeepers,  skilled  artisans,  and  peasant  proprietors — ranged 


Egyptian  relief  ft 


from  comfort  to  misery.  At  the  bottom  was  a  lai^  agricultural 
class  heavily  burdened  with  the  weight  of  all  these  others. 
The  condition  of  this  class  is  always  bad  enough  in  Oriental 
despotisms,  falling  little  short  of  practical  slavery.  Royal 
taxes,  in  particular,  are  exacted  harshly,  and  the  [wor  peasant 
is  responsible  for  any  deficit  with  all  that  he  has,  —  even  with 
his  person  or  his  family.  All  this  was  true  in  ancient  Egypt; 
still,  from  the  Egj'ptian  literature,  the  peasants  seem  to  have 
been  careless  and  gay,  petting  their  cattle  and  siii[j;ing  at  their 
work,  and  the  large  population  indicates  that  they  were  pros- 
perous. Probably  they  were  as  well  off  a-s  the  like  class  has 
been  during  the  past  century  in  Egypt  or  iu  Russia. 
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23.  The  Position  of  Womtn  was  decidedly  better  than  in  th^ 
later  Greek  civilization,  and  better  than  Jn  modern  Oriental 
states.  The  wife  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  man. 
She  was  not  aecluded  in  a  harem  or  confined  strictly  to  a 
domestic  existence,  but  appeared  in  company  and  at  public 
ceremonies.  She  possessed  equal  rights  at  law ;  and,  at  iiitei'- 
vals,  great  queens  ruled  upon  the  thi-one,  while  others  evidently 
molded  their  sons  and  influe^iced  their  husbands.  In  no 
other  country,  until  modern  times,  do  pictures  of  happy  domes- 
tic life  play  so  large  a  part. 


Sphinx  akd  Pyramid. —  From  a  photograph. 

24.  Industries  and  the  Arts.  — The  skilled  artisans  included 
hrickworkera,  weavers,  blacksmiths,  goldsmiths,  coppersmiths, 
upholsterers,  glass-blowers,  potters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  armor- 
era,  etc,  &[any  of  these  had  acquired  a  marvelous  dexterity, 
and  were  masters  of  processes  that  are  not  now  known.  The 
weavers  in  particular  produced  delicate  and  exquisite  linen, 
almost  as  fine  as  silk,  and  the  workers  in  glass  and  niet^I  were 
famous  for  their  skill.  Jewels  were  imitated  in  glass  so  art- 
fully that  only  an  expert  can  detect  the  fraud  by  the  appear- 


ance  to-day.  Bi-oiize  was  introduced  at  an  early  dat«,  perhaps 
by  the  Phoenicians;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  iron 
until  about  800  b.c. 


Sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture  were  the  leading  arts. 
In  the  closed  rock  tombs,  the  painting  has  lasted  with  perfect 
fresliness,  but  it  perishes  almost  immediately  upon  exposure. 
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It  is  said  to  represent  a  high  development  in  the  use  of  color. 
Much  of  the  early  sculpture  was  lifelike;  and  the  unnatural 
colossal  statues,  such  as  the  Sphinxes,  have  a  solemn  power  and 
gloomy  grandeur  in  keeping  with  the  melancholy  desert  that 
stretches  about  them.  This  ait  reached  its  best  stage  in  the 
Meniphite  period.  Later,  it  was  shackled  by  conventions.  Its 
association  with 
religion  seems  to 
have  forbidden 
change  iu  its 
methods ;  and,  no 
longer  able  to  pro- 
gress, it  began  to 
decline.  But  the 
Egyptian  art  was 
airhitecliire,  espe^ 
cially  the  archi- 
tecture of  the 
temple  and  the 
tomb.  Of  the  last, 
the  pyramids  are 
the  great  exam- 
ple.althoughthey 
were,  after  all, 
only  exaggerated 
reproductions  in 
stone  of  savage 
grave  mounds 
like  those  of 
our  early  North 
American  Indians.  The  Nile  has  been  cre<lited  somptinies 
with  an  influence  upon  this  form  of  Egyptian  biiililing,  and 
certainly  such  structures  would  lie  better  adapted  than  any 
other  to  withstand  the  annual  attack  of  the  waters  in  the  . 
valley.  In  their  better  domestic  architecture  the  E{jyptians 
used  the  true  arch,  and  in  their  temples  they  souietimes  made 
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use  of  graceful  columns  (both  of  which  forms  they  may  have 
tauglit  the  Greeks);  but  for  their  more  important  buildings 
they  preEeiTed  massive  walls,  and  ceilings  of  immense  flat 
slabs.  The  result  is  peculiarly  imposing,  and  gives  an  impres- 
sion of  stupendous  power,  but  it  lacks  grace  and  beauty. 

2S.  Literature  and  the  EleroglyphiCB. — The  Egyptians  wrote 
religious  and  theological  works,  poems,  histories,  travels, 
novels,  orations,  treatises  upon  morals,  scientific  works, 
gei^raphies,  cook  books,  catalogues,  and  collections  of  fairy 
stories  (Chtderella  among  them). 

The  oldest  writing,  as  with  all  early  peoples,  was  a  picture 

story,  but  on  the  first  luonuraents  this  had  advanced  to  a  rebus 

stage;  that  is,  the  pictures  had  become  "conventionalized  "  into 

a  system  of  hieroglyphics — "a  delightful  aasembli^e  of  birds, 

snakes,  men,  tool.s, 

^  stars,  and  beasts." 

n  many  cases  one 

of  these  shrunken 

pictures     might 

stand    either    for 

a     thing     or     for 

an  idea  connected 

with  it.     Thus  O 

may      represent 

either  the  sun  or 

light.    From  their 

sound    value,   too, 

some  symbols  came  to  represent  syllables  in  longer  words. 

Then  some  of  these  semiphonetic  signs  grew  into  real  letters, 

or  signs  of  single  sovinds.    Now,  if  the  Egyptians  could  have 

kept  these  last  and  have  dropped   all    the   rest,  they  would 

have  had  a  true  alphabet ;  but  this  step  they  never  took.    The 

temple  inscriptions  remained  to  the  last  a  curious  mixture  of 

thousands  of  signs  of  things,  ideas,  syllables,  and  sounds. 

When  the  writing  was  performed  rapidly  upon  papyrus  or 


\.  Cafital  fkom  Kaknak. 
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upon  pottery,  the  strokes  were  run  together,  and  the  characters 
were  modified  gradually  into  quite  a  diiferent  script.  This 
"  hieratic  "  writing  was  used  for  all  purposes  except  religious 
or  funeral  inscriptions.  It  was  written  with  a  reed,  in  black 
or  red  ink ;  and  the  dry  air  of  the  Egyptian  tombs  has  pre- 
served great  numbers  of  the  buried  papyrus  rolls  to  our  day.^ 

26.  Science.  —  The  Nile  has  been  called  the  father  of  Egyp- 
tian Science.  The  necessity  of  resurveying  the  land  some- 
times after  an  inundation  is  thought  to  have  had  to  do  with 
the  early  proficiency  in  geometry ;  and  the  desirability  of 
fixing  in  advance  the  exact  period  of  the  inundation  may  have 
had  some  influence  in  directing  attention  to  the  true  '^  year/' 
and  so  to  astronomy.  Great  progress  was  made  in  both  these 
studies.  We  moderns  who  learn  glibly  from  books  and  dia- 
g^ms  the  results  of  this  early  labor,  can  hardly  understand 
how  difficult  a  task  confronted  these  first  scientific  observers, 
who  had  only  the  complex  book  of  the  heavens  open  to  them. 
They  seem  to  have  understood  correctly  the  revolution  of 
the  earth  and  planets  around  the  sun,  together  with  other 
celestial  phenomena  too  obscure  to  state  here ;  and  they  cer- 
tainly fixed  the  length  of  the  year  with  surprising  accuracy, 
and  invented  a  peculiar  leap  year  arrangement.  This  year, 
together  with  their  calendar  of  months,  we  get  from  them 
through  Julius  Caesar  (§  447).  They  excelled  also  in  medicine  ; 
and  in  arithmetic  they  dealt  readily  in  numbers  to  millions, 
with  the  aid  of  a  notation  similar  to  that  used  later  by  the 
Romans.    Thus  three  thousand  four  hundred  twenty -three  was 

represented  by  the  Romans:    MMMCCCCXXIII 
and  by  the  Egyptians:  Z  ZZ     ©@(S@R!' 

All  this  learning  is  older  than  the  Greek  by  almost  twice  as 
fong  a  time  as  the  Greek  is  older  than  ours  of  to-day.     No 

1 A  good  acoount  of  the  hieroglypbics  is  given  in  Keary's  Dawn  of  History. 
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wonder,  then,  that  in  the  last  days  of  Egyptian  greatness,  the 
priest  of  Sais  exclaimed  to  a  visitor  from  little  Athens  whose 
fame  was  yet  to  make:  "0  Solon,  Solon!  You  Greeks  are 
mere  children.  There  is  no  old  opinion  handed  down  among 
you  by  ancient  tradition,  nor  any  science  hoary  with  age ! " 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  the  higher  science 
was  the  possession  only  of  the  priests  and  perhaps  of  a  few 
others. 

27.  Religion.  —  There  was  a  curious  mixture  of  religions. 
A  worship  of  ancestors  was  universal,  with  a  dark  background 
of  evil  spirits  and  malicious  ghosts.  Such  worship  is  found 
among  all  primitive  peoples,  and  will  be  treated  more  in  detail 
when  we  come  to  the  study  of  Greece. 

There  was  also  a  revolting  worship  of  animals  —  cats,  dogs, 
bulls,  crocodiles.  Probably  this  was  a  degraded  exaggeration 
of  a  form  of  ancestor  worship  known  as  totemisyn,  found  among 
many  people.  North  American  Indians  of  a  wolf  clan  or  a 
bear  clan  —  with  a  fabled  wolf  or  bear  for  an  ancestor  —  must 
on  no  account  injure  the  ancestral  animal,  or  "  totem."  Even 
Rome,  with  its  legend  of  Romulus  nursed  by  a  wolf,  gives 
some  curious  survivals  of  an  earlier  worship  of  this  sort,  and 
on  several  occasions  late  in  history  Roman  armies  permitted 
wild  wolves  to  run  in  and  out  among  their  ranks  uninjured.  In 
Egypt,  however,  this  worship  became  more  widely  spread,  and 
took  on  grosser  features,  than  has  ever  been  the  case  elsewhere. 

Above  all  this,  there  was  a  worship  of  personified  powers  of 
nature,  —  a  belief  in  numerous  mythological  deities  and  demi- 
gods representing  natural  phenomena.  As  a  concession  to 
the  populace,  perhaps,  these  were  commonly  represented  by 
animal  symbols,  but  with  the  higher  classes  the  nature  worship 
mounted  sometimes  to  a  lofty  and  pure  worship  of  one  God 
whose  name  was,  "  /  am  thai  I  am."  The  symbol  preferred 
by  the  adherents  of  this  higher  religion  was  the  disk  of  the 
sun,  for  Light,  Truth,  and  All-sustaining  Power  (§  31).  These 
higher   meanings  never  became  widespread,  of  course ;   and 
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indeed  the  political  decline  after  the  great  eighteenth  dynasty 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  a  long  and  bitter  movement 
of  the  populace  and  the  priests  against  the  attempt  of  a 
"  heretic  king  "  to  popularize  the  "  disk  worship  "  in  its  more 
spiritual  forms. 

The  universal  practice  of  embalming  the  body  may  have 
originated  in  a  belief  in  a  resurrection  or  reincarnation,  or  per- 
haps only  in  the  savage  idea  that  the  body  remained  the  home 
of  the  ghost,  and  that,  deprived  of  it,  the  ghost  would  become 
harmful.  Indeed,  with  regard  to  a.  future  life  there  seem 
to  have  been  two  or  three  stages  of  t)elief.     fii  the  oldest 


tonibe,  there  are  found  dishes  where  had  been  placed  food  and 
drink  for  the  ghost,  just  as  with  nearly  all  savage  peoples,  and 
u  is  still  done,  indeed,  by  the  Kgyptian  peasant  after  tliese  six 
thousand  years  of  many  later  faiths. 

Such  practices  seem  to  originate  in  a  belief  that  the  soul 
remains  in  or  near  the  tomb,  with  but  a  pale  and  joyless  t'xist- 
enc«.  But  upon  some  such  lower  basis  there  grew  up.  among 
the  better  classes  anyway,  a  belief  in  a  truer  immortality  for 
those  who  deserved  it.  The  dead,  it  was  thought,  lived  in 
loiae  distant  Elysium,  where  they  had  all  the  pleasures  of  life 
without  its  pains,  —  though  this  haven  was  only  for  those  ghoatfi 
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who  knew  certain  religious  and  magic  formulas  to  guard  against 
destruction  on  the  perilous  spirit- journey  thither,  and  who,  on 
arrival,  should  be  declared  woithy  by  the  "Judges  of  the 
Dead"  (§  29). 

28  Morality  — The  standard  of  morals  was  not  high,  if 
measured  by  modern  ideas  Some  features  of  their  life  seem 
to  us  shocking  and  obscene ,  and  the  modesty  and  rehnemeut 


that  moderns  demand  were  totally  absent.  The  ideal  was 
soft  and  gentle,  rather  than  exacting.  They  were  a  kindly 
people.  The  sympathy  expressed  by  Egyptian  writers  for  the 
poor  (§5  29,  3(),  34)  is  a  not«  not  heard  elsewhere  in  ancient 
literatui-e;  and  even  if  mainly  sentimental,  it  speaks  some- 
thing for  the  gentleness  of  the  Egyptian  aristocracy.  On  the 
whole,  all  scholars  agree  in  giving  the  Egyptians  high  praise 
among  the  peoples  of  antiquity:  "More  moral,  sympathetic, 
and  conscientious  than  any  other  ancient  people,"  says  Fetrie; 
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"If  less  refined  than  Athens,  yet  in  some  points  both  more 
moral  and  more  civilized,"  asserts  Rawlinson ;  Maspero  styles 
the  profession  of  faith  in  their  Repudiation  of  Sins  "  among 
the  noblest  bequeathed  us  by  the  ancient  world,"  indicating,  as 
it  does,  "  a  keen  sense  of  obligation  not  only  to  the  gods,  but 
also  to  one's  fellow-men";  Simcox's  Primitive  Civilization 
says  of  Egyptian  epitaphs,  "  In  no  other  country,  ancient  or 
modern,  do  we  find  so  clear  and  full  a  description  of  purely 
domestic  virtues  as  forming  the  best  title  to  regard " ;  while 
Professor Petrie  sums  up  the  matter,  —  "  The  Egyptian,  without 
our  Christian  sense  of  sin  or  self-reproach,  sought  out  a  fair 
and  noble  life.  ...  His  aim  was  to  be  an  easy,  good-natured, 
quiet  gentleman,  and  to  make  life  as  agreeable  as  he  could  to 
all  aboat  him." 

IV.    ILLUSTRATIVE  EXTRACTS. 

89.  Ftom  the  Repudiation  of  Sins,  to  be  made  before  the 
Judges  of  the  Dead.  (Many  of  these  phrases  are  found  upon 
the  most  ancient  tombs.  In  the  later,  but  very  old,  Book  of 
the  Dead  they  are  collected  and  harmonized.  The  parts  given 
here  show  a  sense  of  duty  toward  one's  fellow-men.  Much 
of  the  omitted  part  has  to  do  with  ceremonial  justitication. 
For  more  extended  quotations,  see  Maspero's  Dawn  of  Civiliza- 
Hon,  18S-190.) 

*^Hail  nnto  yon,  ye  lords  of  Truth!  hail  to  thee,  j^reat  god,  lord  of 
Truth  and  Jostioel  ...  I  have  not  committed  iniquity  against  men  !  I 
hare  not  oppresned  the  poor !  .  .  .  I  have  not  laid  labor  upon  any  free 
man  beyond  that  which  he  wrought  for  himself !  .  .  .  I  have  not  caused 
the  slave  to  be  ill-treated  of  his  master  !  I  have  not  starved  any  man,  1 
have  not  made  any  to  weep,  ...  I  have  not  pulled  down  the  scale  of  the 
balance  I  I  have  not  falsified  the  beam  of  the  balance  !  I  have  not  taken 
awaj  tbe  milk  from  the  mouths  of  sucklings !  .  .  .  There  is  no  crime 
against  me  In  this  land  of  the  Double  Truth !  .  .  . 

*'  Grant  that  he  may  come  unto  you  —  he  that  hath  not  lied  nor  borne 
(ilae  witness,  .  .  .  but  who  feedeth  on  truth,  ...  he  that  hath  given 
bread  to  tbe  hungry  and  drink  to  him  that  was  athirst,  and  that  hath 
dotbed  the  naked  with  garments ;  .  .  .  his  mouth  is  pure ;  his  two  hands 
ire  pure.** 
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From  an  Inscription  by  an  Ancient  Noble.—  ^*  I  have  caused  no  child 
of  tender  age  to  mourn  ;  I  have  despoiled  no  widow,  I  have  driven  away 
no  tiller  of  the  soil.  .  .  .  None  about  me  have  been  unfortunate,  nor 
starving  in  my  time." 

30.  From  the  Precepts  of  Ptah-hotep,  a  noble  of  the  fifth  dy- 
nasty. (It  takes  some  twenty  pages  of  ordinary  print  to  repro- 
duce this  collection  of  precepts,  which  are  nearly  twice  as  old 
as  Solomon's  proverbs.  The  Papyrus,  now  at  Berlin,  which 
contains  them  is  the  oldest  book  in  the  world.  They  are  in 
verse.  A  complete  translation  is  given  in  the  ReconU  of  the 
PaM,  III.) 

**  Be  not  arrogant  because  of  that  which  thou  knowest,  no  artist  being 
in  possession  of  the  perfection  to  which  he  should  aspire." 

*•*■  Inspire  not  men  with  fear.  [This  is  addressed  to  officers  and  judges.  ] 
Listen  to  the  discourses  of  the  petitioner ;  be  not  abrupt  with  him.  The 
way  to  secure  a  clear  explanation  is  to  listen  with  kindness." 

'*  Keep  thyself  from  every  attack  of  bad  humor." 

"Treat  thy  dependents  well." 

*'  If  thou  hast  become  great  after  having  been  little,  .  .  .  harden  not 
thy  heart.  .  .  .  Thou  art  only  become  the  steward  of  the  good  things  of 
God,'" 

' '  The  obedience  of  a  docile  son  is  a  blessing.  .  .  .  The  son  who  accepts 
the  word  of  his  father  will  attain  to  old  age,  for  obedience  is  of  God.  .  .  . 
I  have  myself  in  this  way  become  one  of  the  ancients  of  the  earth  ;  I  have 
passed  one  hundred  and  ten  years  of  life." 

31.  From  a  Hymn  by  King  Khuniatonu,  fifteenth  century  b.c;., 
in  worship  of  Aten  the  Sun-disk,  symbol  of  God.  (Given  in 
fidl  in  Petrie's  Egypt,  II.  211-218.) 

*^  Thy  appearing  is  beautiful  in  the  horizon  of  heaven, 
0  living  Aten,  the  beginning  of  life  !  .  .  . 
Thou  fillest  every  land  with  thy  beauty. 
Thy  beams  encompass  all  lands  which  thou  hast  made. 
Thou  bindest  them  with  thy  love.  .  .  . 
The  birds  fly  in  their  haunts  — 
Their  wings  adoring  thee.  .  .  . 

Tlie  small  bird  in  the  egg,  sounding  within  the  shell  — 
Thou  givest  it  breath  within  the  egg.  .  .  . 
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How  many  are  the  things  which  thou  hast  made  ! 

Thou  Greatest  the  land  by  thy  will,  thou  alone, 

With  peoples,  herds,  and  flocks.  .  .  . 

Thou  givest  to  every  man  his  place,  thou  framest  his  life/^ 

32.  From  a  Dialogue  between  an  Egyptian  and  his  Soul  {Berlin 
Papt/ruSy  quoted  in  Maspero's  Dawn  of  CivilizcUiony  399). 

'*  I  say  to  myself  every  day  :  As  is  the  convalescence  of  a  sick  person, 
who  goes  to  the  court  after  his  affliction,  such  is  death. ...  I  say  to  myself 
every  day  :  As  is  the  inhaling  of  the  scent  of  a  perfume,  such  is  death. .  .  . 
I  say  to  myself  every  day :  As  a  road  which  passes  over  the  flood  of  inun- 
dation, as  a  man  who  goes  as  a  soldier  whom  nothing  resists,  such  is 
death.  ...  I  say  to  myself  every  day  :  As  the  clearing  again  of  the  sky, 
as  a  man  who  goes  out  to  catch  birds  with  a  net  and  suddenly  finds  him- 
self in  an  unknown  district,  such  is  death.^* 

33.  From  the  Address  by  the  Ghost  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead. 

—  "I  live  upon  loaves,  white  wheat,  beer,  red  wheat.  .  .  .  Place  me  with 
vases  of  milk  and  wine,  with  cakes  and  loaves,  and  plenty  of  meat,  in  the 
dwelling  of  Anubis  [the  tomb].'' 

**  Grant  to  me  the  funeral  food,  the  drinks,  the  oxen,  the  geese,  the 
fabrics,  the  incense,  the  oil,  and  all  the  good  and  pure  things  upon  which 
the  goiis  live." 

34.  From  a  Writer  of  the  Time  of  Rameses  II.,  fourteenth 
century  b.c,  in  pity  of  the  miseries  of  the  Fell  ah  in. 

**  Dost  thou  not  recall  the  picture  of  the  farmer,  when  the  tenth  of  his 
grain  is  levied  ?  Worms  have  destroyed  half  of  the  wheat,  and  the  hip- 
popotami have  eaten  the  rest ;  there  are  swanns  of  rats  in  the  fields,  the 
grasshoppers  alight  there,  the  cattle  devour,  the  little  birds  pilfer,  and  if 
the  farmer  lose  sight  for  an  instant  of  what  remains  upon  the  ground, 
it  is  carried  off  by  robbers ;  the  thongs,  moreover,  which  bind  the  iron 
and  the  hoe  are  worn  out,  and  the  team  has  died  at  the  plough.  It  is 
then  that  the  scribe  steps  out  of  the  boat  at  the  landing-place  to  levy  the 
tithe,  and  there  come  the  keepers  of  the  doors  of  the  gi-anary  with  cud- 
gels and  the  negroes  with  ribs  of  palm-leaves,  crying  :  *  Come  now,  corn  ! ' 
There  is  none,  and  they  throw  the  cultivator  full  length  upon  the  ground  ; 
bound,  dragged  to  the  canal,  they  fling  him  in  head  tirst  [probably  a 
figurative  way  of  saying  that  he  was  forced  to  work  out  his  tax  on  the 
canals]  ;  bis  wife  is  bound  with  him,  his  children  are  put  into  chains ; 
the  Dei^bon,  in  the  meantime,  leave  him  and  fly  to  save  their  grain.'' 
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35.  Strikes  among  the  Egyptians  (adapted  from  the  account 
in  Maspero's  JStnajyle  of  the  Nations,  5^^9-541). 

**  Rations  were  allowed  each  workman  at  the  end  of  every  month  ;  but, 
from  the  usual  Egyptian  lack  of  forethought,  these  were  often  consuuied 
long  before  the  next  assignment.  Such  an  event  was  usually  followed  by 
a  strike.  On  one  occasion  we  are  shown  the  workmen  turning  to  the 
overseer,  saying :  *  We  are  perishing  of  hunger,  and  there  are  still  eighteen 
days  before  the  next  month.'  The  latter  makes  profuse  promises ;  but, 
when  nothing  comes  of  them,  the  workmen  will  not  listen  to  him  longer. 
They  leave  their  work,  and  gather  in  a  public  meeting.  The  oversetr 
hastens  after  them,  and  the  police  commissioners  of  the  locality  and  the 
scribes  mingle  with  thorn,  urging  upon  the  leaders  a  return.  But  the 
workmen  only  say  :  *  We  will  not  return.  Make  it  clear  to  your  superiors 
down  below  there.'  The  official  who  reports  the  matter  to  the  authorities 
afterwards,  seems  to  think  the  complaints  well  founded,  for  he  says,  '  We 
went  to  hear  them,  and  they  spoke  true  words  to  us.'  " 

36.  A  Modern  Impression. 

**Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  t)f  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.     Near  them,  on  the  sand, 
Half-sunk,  a  shattered  visage  lies. 

And  on  the  pedestal,  these  words  appear : 

*  My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings. 

Look  on  my  works,  Ye  Mighty,  and  despair  ! ' 

Nothing  beside  remains.     Round  the  decay 

()i  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare. 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away."  — Shelley. 


For  Further  Reading.  —  Maspero's  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt  and  Assyria, 
and  Egyptian  Archaeology ^  or,  by  the  same  author,  Dawn  of  Civilization ; 
Rawlinson's  Ancient  Egypt  (somewhat  out  of  date,  but  very  readable), 
and  his  Egypt,  in  the  Stories  of  the  Nations  series. 

For  advanced  students  :  Jiecords  of  the  Past  (edited  by  Sayce);  Petrie's 
Egypt,  Ten  Years*  Digging  in  Egypt,  and  Beligion  and  Coitsrience  in 
Egypt;  Maspero's  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  and  77* e  Passing  of  the 
Empires. 

For  tlie  vexed  question  of  Egyptian  chronology,  see,  preferably,  Petrie's 
Egypt,  I.  248-254.  A  margin  of  a  hundred  years  must  be  allowed  for 
error  in  the  early  period,  and  dates  are  given  in  round  numbers  until  the 
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Assyrian  conquest  (672  b.c).  Mr.  Cecil  Torr,  Memphis  and  Mycenae 
(1896),  argues  for  much  later  dates;  but,  so  far,  Egyptian  scholars  pay 
little  attention  to  him. 

At  the  publication  of  this  volume,  the  recent  discoveries  of  the  remains 
of  the  first  three  dynasties  have  not  been  treated  fully  in  any  publication 
available  for  high  schools ;  an  interesting  sketch  may  be  found  in  the 
Atlantic  for  October,  1900. 

Topics  for  Reports  or  Papers.  —  1.  The  pyramids.  2.  Sacred 
animals.  3.  What  can  be  learned  regarding  occupations,  manners, 
etc.,  from  the  illustrations  in  books  upon  Egypt.  4.  Sports  in  Egypt. 
5.  Daily  life.  6.  Corves  in  ancient  and  modern  Egypt.  7.  Ancient 
irrigation  system,  including  an  account  of  Lake  Moeris.  8.  Irrigation 
system  under  English  rule  (see  Milner's  England  in  Egypt,  280-322). 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  TIGRIS-EUPHRATISS  STATES. 

I.     UNITY  OF  THE   EAST  AFTER   1600  B.C. 

37.  About  1600  b.c.  the  reaction  against  the  Hyksos  con- 
quest hail  carried  the  Egy])tians,  iu  turn,  into  Asia  (§  IS  o). 
There,  just  across  the  isthmus,  they  came  upon  a  new  civiliza- 
tion, whose  original  home  they  reached,  after  many  campaigns, 
on  the  banks  of  another  great  stream  strangely  like  the  river 
of  Egypt. 

For  nearly  half  all  recorded  time  the  two  civilizations  had 
been  developing  in  isolation.  The  Asiatic  was  possibly  the 
earlier;  certainly  it  had  spread  more  rapidly,  and  was  already 
dominant  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean.'  The 
African  invasion  now  brought  the  two  into  contact,  and  so  marks 
an  era.  Isolated  developments  gave  way  to  one  great  civiliza- 
tion —  with  several  and  shifting  centers,  it  is  true,  but  with 
these  centers  closely  bound  together.  Western  Asia  became 
covered  with  a  network  of  roads,  garrisoned  at  important 
points  by  fortresses;  and  along  these  roads,  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Euphrates,  there  hurried  for  centuries  incessant  streams 
of  merchants,  couriers,  diplomats,  and  travelers. 

II.     GEOGRAPHY. 

38.  The  Two  Rivers.  —  A  mighty  desert  stretches  across 
Asia  from  the  lied  to  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  smaller  and 
western  part,  a  series  of  low,  sandy  plains,  is  really  a  continua- 

1  Very  recent  excavations  strengthen  the  theory  that  the  Nile  civilization 
itself  was  derived  from  that  of  the  Euphrates ;  hut,  if  so,  all  connection  had 
long  been  lost  when  history  hegan.  See  Sayce's  "  Introduction  '*  to  Maspero's 
Passirig  of  the  Nations. 
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tion  of  the  African  desert;  the  eastern,  or  truly  Asiatic,  portion 
consists  of  lofty,  arid  plateaus  traversed  by  rugged  mountains. 
The  two  parts  are  divided  by  a  patch  of  luxuriant  vegetation 
reaching  away  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  northwest.  This 
oasis  is  the  work  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  These  rivers 
have  never  impressed  men  as  has  the  more  mysterious  Nile, 
but  they  have  played  a  hardly  less  important  part  in  human 
history.  Rising  on  opposite  sides  of  the  snow-capped  Arme- 
nian mountains,  they  approach  each  other  by  great  sweeps 
until  they  form  a  common  valley,  and  then  they  flow  in  par- 
allel channels  for  the  greater  part  of  their  course.  The  land 
between  them  has  always  been  named  from  them :  the  Jews 
called  it  "Syria  of  the  Two  Rivers";  the  Greeks,  Mesopota- 
mia, or  the  " Between-Rivers "  country;  the  modern  Arabian 
inhabitants,  "The  Island";  while  anciently  the  Euphrates 
itself  bore  the  fitting  name,  "  Soul  of  the  Land." 

39.  Natural  and  Political  Divisions.  —  This  valley  falls  into 
three  distinct  pai-ts,  two  of  which  are  of  special  importance. 

Chcddea.  —  The  lower  portion  consists  of  alluvial  deposits 
carried  out  in  the  course  of  ages  into  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
area  it  equals  modern  Denmark,  and  is  over  twice  the  size  of 
the  real  Egypt.  Like  Egypt,  its  fertility  in  ancient  times  was 
maintained  largely  by  an  annual  overflow,  regulated  by  dikes, 
canals,  and  reservoirs.  Wheat  and  barley  (which  still  grow 
wild  in  the  abandoned  bottoms  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eui)hia- 
tes)  are  believed  to  have  been  indigenous  here;  certainly  it 
was  from  Chaldea  that  their  cultivation  spread  west  to  Europe. 
Herodotus  (writing  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.)  says :  — 

"  Of  all  countries  that  we  know  there  is  none  so  fruitful  in  grain.  The 
yield  commonly  is  two  hundred  fold  and  sometimes  three  hundred  fold.* 

1  Herodotus,  I.  193.  The  statement  is  supported  by  other  observers.  A 
Minnesota  farmer  sows  two  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre ;  two  hundred  fold 
would  mean  a  crop  not  of  fifteen  or  eighteen,  1)ut  of  four  hundred  bushels. 
That  of  course  is  an  impossibility.  The  statement  of  Herodotus  can  hold  good 
only  on  the  supposition  that  a  very  thin  sowing  was  enough  —  a  half  bushel  or 
lets  to  the  acre. 
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The  leaves  of  tlie  wheat  and  barley  are  four  fingers  wide.  As  for  the 
millet  and  sesame,  I  will  not  state  their  height,  for  I  am  sure  I  should  not 
be  believed  by  those  who  have  not  lived  in  that  country.'' 

The  blade  of  the  wheat  was  so  luxuriant,  other  writers  tell  us, 
that  it  was  customary  to  mow  the  fields  twice  and  then  turn  in 
cattle  to  crop  it  off,  so  as  to  make  it  ear. 

The  Euphrates  valley  has  lost  its  ancient  fertility,  of  which 
we  know  only  from  these  statements  of  the  Greeks.  During 
the  last  few  centuries,  under  Turkish  rule,  the  last  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  engineering  works  have  gone  to  ruin.  As  a  result, 
in  this  early  home  of  human  culture  the  uncontrolled  overflow 
of  the  river  now  turns  the  eastern  districts  into  a  dreary 
marsh;  while  on  the  west  the  desert  sands  have  drifted  in 
to  cover  the  most  fertile  soil  in  the  world,  and  the  sites  of 
scores  of  mighty  cities  are  only  shapeless  mounds,  that  \o6k  at 
first  like  natural  hills,  where  nomad  Arabs  camp  for  a  night. 

AHmjria.  —  To  the  north,  the  alluvial  plain  rises  to  a  broad 
and  rugged  tableland.  The  more  fertile  portion  lay  on  the 
eastern,  or  Tigris  side,  and  was  about  three  times  the  extent  of 
Chaldea.  Here  clustered  many  cities  which  were  finally  to  be 
combined  into  the  monarchy  of  Assyria. 

Mesopotamia  Proper.  —  The  northwestern  portion  of  the  val- 
ley—  to  which  part  the  name  of  Mesopotamia  is  sometimes 
especially  applied  —  was  less  fertile  and  of  little  political  im- 
portance ;  but  at  its  extreme  limit  this  district  opened  upon 
the  northern  parts  of  Syria  —  the  middle  land  destined  to  fall 
to  the  Nile  or  to  the  Euphrates  as  the  prize  of  war. 

III.    POLITICAL   HISTORY. 

40.  The  First  Chaldean  Empire.  — Three  empires  rose  in  turn 
in  this  double  valley :  two  in  the  south,  with  the  center  at 
Babylon  on  the  Euphrates ;  and,  between  the  periods  of  their 
rule,  a  greater  one  in  the  north,  with  Nhieveh  on  the  Tigris 
for  its  capital.  The  later  Chaldean  scholars  filled  the  gaps  in 
their  knowledge  of  their  country's  early  history  with  fabulous 
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aiiQals  reaching  back  seven  hundred  thousand  years ;  but  these 
stories  are  of  interest  only  for  an  account  of  a  creation  and 
deluge  similar  to  that  in  the  Hebrew  Genesis.' 

The  earliest  historical  date  is  that  of  Sargon  the  Elder,  about 
3800  B.C.*  At  this  time  Chaldea  coiuprised  many  powerful 
cities,  each  a  separate  state  striving  for  leadership.     One  of 


the  most  ancient  capitals  was  Ur  in  the  south  the  home  of 
Abraham  in  later  times.  About  2400  i  the  p  liti  al  center 
moved  up  the  valley  to  Babylon  —  the  ( haldean  Thelws. 
Indeed,  Babylon  soon  attiined  a  i  r  'en  in  nee  never  secured 


<  See  MMpero'i  Dama  of  Civtl  z  t  ifV, 

*  Recent  ezcmTations  hnve  raMhllHlieil    he  real  ty 
until  Uwly,  bu  bMU  considered  mytliical 
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in  Egypt  by  any  one  city,  and  its  name  has  been  ever  since  a 
symbol  for  "  vague  magnificence  and  undefined  dominion." 

When  Babylon  had  centralized  Chaldea,  her  power  spread 
rapidly  over  the  rest  of  Mesopotamia,  and,  before  2000  b.c, 
over  Syria  to  the  Mediterranean.  For  several  centuries  after- 
ward the  fashions  of  the  Chaldean  capital,  in  costumes  and 
cosmetics,  were  copied  in  the  cities  of  Syria,  and  her  conii)lex 
cuneiform  script  was  used  and  her  extensive  literature  was 
read  by  great  numbers  of  people  all  over  Western  Asia. 

41.  Assyria.  —  Assyria  appeared  as  a  dependent  province 
of  Babylon  in  the  nineteenth  century.  About  1300  b.c,  the 
northern  country  temporarily  became  the  mistress,  but  the 
next  two  centuries  were  filled  with  struggles  between  the  two 
rivals.  During  this  time  Egypt  was  still  supreme  in  southern 
Syria,  though  she  had  lost  the  north  to  the  Hittites,  a  strange 
people  who  had  descended  from  the  Taurus  Mountains. 
Finally,  about  1100  n.c,  the  Assyrian  king,  Tiglath-Pileser  /., 
shattered  the  Hittite  power  and  prol>ably  extended  his  sway 
to  the  sea ;  but  for  some  centuries  more  the  rule  of  Assyria 
in  Western  Asia  was  subject  to  frequent  eclipse.  In  745  b.c, 
however,  the  adventurer  Pul,  originally  a  gardener,  seized  the 
throne,  and,  assuming  the  name  of  the  first  great  conqueror, 
Thjlath-Pileser  (IL),  founded  the  real  Assyrian  Empire.  This 
was  soon  to  become  the  greatest  state  that  the  world  had  seen 
so  far,  and  it  represented  a  higher  organization  of  govern- 
ment than  anything  that  had  gone  before  (§  74).  Sargon  IL 
(722  B.C.)  carried  away  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  into  captivity 
and  reduced  Egypt  to  a  tributary  state.  This  vjos  the  second 
complete  2>olitlcal  union  of  the  East  (§  18).  Sargon's  son,  Sen- 
nacherib,  is  the  most  famous  Assyrian  monarch.  He  suMued 
the  revolted  king  of  Judah,*  but  he  will  be  better  remem- 
bered from  the  Jewish  account  of  a  mysterious  destruction  of 
his  army  in  a  second  expedition  —  smitten  by  "  the  angel  of 

1  2  Kings  xviii.,  and  the  Assyrian  story  in  this  volume,  §51;  Maspero's 
Passing  of  the  Empires,  289-295,  gives  a  fuU  modern  version. 
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the  Lord."  This  is  the  incident  commemorated  by  Byron's 
lines :  — 

"  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold, 

His  cohorts  were  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold  ; 
•  ••...  • 

Like  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  hath  blown, 
That  host,  on  the  morrow,  lay  withered  and  strown.'' 

Curiously  enough,  contemporary  Assyrian  history  makes  no 
mention  of  this  reverse.  The  empire  certainly  recovered 
quickly,  and  the  later  part  of  Sennacherib's  rule  marks  the 
height  of  Assyrian  power.  Thirty  years  later,  Egypt  revolted ; 
twenty  years  more,  and  Babylon  followed ;  then  devastating 
Scythian  hordes  poured  in  from  the  north  ;  and  in  606  b.c.  the 
new  power  of  the  Medes,  aided  by  Babylonia,  captured  Nine- 
veh itself.  The  Assyrian  Empire  disappeared,  and  the  proud 
"  city  of  blood,"  which  had  razed  so  many  other  cities,  was 
given  over  to  sack  and  pillage.  Two  hundred  years  later  the 
Greek  Xenophon  could  not  even  learn  the  name  of  the  crum- 
bling ruins,  when  he  came  upon  them.  At  last  all  signs  of 
human  habitation  disappeared,  and  the  very  site  was  forgotten 
until  its  rediscovery  in  recent  times.* 

42.  The  New  Babylonian  Empire.  —  Babylon  had  broken  out 
in  many  a  fierce  revolt  during  the  six  centuries  of  subjection 
to  the  northern  state,  and  Sennacherib  declares  that  on  one 
occa.sion  he  razed  it  to  the  ground  in  punishment :  — 

•*  I  laid  the  houses  waste  from  foundation  to  roof  with  fire.  Temple 
and  tower  I  tore  down  and  threw  into  the  canal.  1  dug  ditches  through 
the  city,  and  laid  waste  its  site.  Greater  than  the  deluge  was  its  annihi- 
lation." 

In  625  came  the  successful  rebellion;  and  then  Babylonia 
and  Media  soon  shared  between  them  the  old  Assyrian  Em- 
pire. This  last  chapter  of  Babylonian  life  was  to  last 
less  than   a  century.     The   middle   half  of  the   j>eriod,  and 


^  Cf.  Isaiah  ziii.  19-22,  and  Jeremiah  1.  and  li.,  with  Layard's  Nineveh,  484. 
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nearly  all  of  its  glories,  fall  to  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 

T  HT  >T  ^^  V  fe=*T  >^*^ '  {<^^>^-^^^  B.C.).   Kfbei- 

lious  Jerusalem  was  sacked,  and  the  Jews  carried  into  the 
Babylonian  captivity;  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Chaldean 
Empire  were  restored,  and  the  ancient  architectural  glories 
and  engineering  works  renewed.  But  in  538  Babylon  fell 
before  the  Persians  (§  69),  and  empire  passed  from  the 
Euphrates  valley  until  the  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  state  at 
Bagdad,  thirteen  hundred  years  later. 

IV.    SOCIETY   AND   CULTURE. 

43.  Races. — The  first  inhabitants  of  Chaldea  whom  we  can 
trace  were  already  a  mixed  race,  called  Accadians.  After  reach- 
ing some  civilization,  they  were  conquered  at  an  early  date  by 
a  less  cultivated  people,  speaking  a  Semitic  language.  The 
union  of  the  two  elements  made  the  historic  Chaldeans.  As- 
syria was  more  purely  Semitic.  This  difference  in  origin  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  quick-witted 
Babylonians  made  their  country  such  a  hive  of  industry  and 
were  so  fond  of  letters  and  other  peaceful  pursuits ;  while  the 
hook-nosed,  larger-framed,  fiercer  men  of  northern  Mesopotamia 
cared  mainly  for  war  and  commerce,  and  j>ossessed  only  a 
borrowed  art  and  literature. 

44.  Cuneiform  Writing. — The  early  Accadian  inhabitants  had 
a  system  of  hieroglyphs  not  unlike  the  Egyptian.  These  they 
painted  at  first  on  the  leaves  of  the  papyrus,  which  grew  in  the 
Euphrates  as  well  as  in  the  Nile ;  at  a  later  time  they  came 
to  cut  the  characters  with  a  metal  *•  stylus  "  in  clay  tablets, 
which  were  then  baked.  This  change  of  material  led  to  a 
change  in  the  written  characters  themselves.  The  pictures 
shriveled  and  flattened  into  conventionalized,  wedge-shaped 
("cuneiform")  symbols,  that  look  like  scattered  nails  with 
curiously  battered  heads.  The  Semitic  conquerors  adapted 
this  writing  to  their  language;  and  in  Assyria  the  complex 
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figures  were  written  in  sucli  miniit*  pharafters  —  six  lines  to 
au  iucb.  sometimes  —  that  some  authorities  Ix^lieve  magnifying 
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glasses  must  have  been  used,  —  a  surmise  that  was  strengthened 
when  the  explorer  Layard  found  a  lens  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Nineveh  library. 

45.  Literature  and  Science.  —  In  bulk  the  remains  of  this 
literature  are  immense.  Each  of  the  numerous  cities  that 
studded  the  valley  of  the  twin  rivers  had  its  library  —  some- 
times several  of  them  —  of  clay  tablets  or  bricks.  Originally 
the  libraries  contained  papyrus  rolls  also,  but  these  the  climate 
has  utterly  destroyed.  In  Babylon  the  ruins  of  one  library  con- 
tained over  thirty  thousand  tablets,  of  about  the  date  2700  b.c, 
all  neatly  arranged  in  order.  A  tablet,  with  its  condensed  writ- 
ing, corresponded  fairly  well  to  a  chapter  in  one  of  our  books. 
Each  had  its  library  number  stamped  upon  it,  and  the  collec- 
tions were  carefully  catalogued.  The  kings  prided  themselves 
on  keeping  the  collections  open  to  the  public ;  and  Professor 
Sayce  is  sure  that  "  a  considerable  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
(including  many  women)  could  read  and  write."  ^  The  literary 
class  studied  the  "  dead  "  Accadian  language,  as  we  study  Latin, 
and  the  whole  diplomatic  and  trading  classes  were  obliged  to 
know  some  of  the  contemporary  Syrian  tongues.  The  libra- 
ries contained  dictionaries  and  grammars  of  these  languages, 
and  also  many  translations,  in  columns  parallel  with  the  origi- 
nals. Scribes  were  constantly  employed  in  copying  and  editing 
ancient  texts,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  scrupulous  in  their 
work;  when  they  could  not  make  out  a  word  in  an  ancient 
copy,  they  tell  us  so  and  leave  the  space  blank. 

In  character,  however,  the  Chaldean  literature  for  the  most 
part  seems  to  a  modern  "  a  heap  of  pretentious  trash,"  partly 
because  it  is  so  infused  with  reference  to  magic  of  all  kinds, 
and  partly  because  it  has  little  in  common  with  our  modes  of 
thought.     It  does,  however,  contain  evidence  of  remarkable 


1  For  the  evidence,  see  his  Social  Life  among  the  Babylonians^  41-43. 
"  The  anrietit  civilized  East  was  almost  as  full  of  literary  activity  as  is  the 
world  of  to-day."  adds  the  same  eminent  scholar,  in  rather  an  extreme  state- 
ment,   lb.  43. 
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advance  in  science  and  in  commercial  law.  In  Geometry  the 
Chaldeans  made  about  the  same  progress  as  the  Egyi)tiaus ;  in 
Arithmetic  more.  Their  notation  combined  the  decimal  and 
duodecimal  systems.  Sixty  was  a  favorite  unit  (divisible  by 
both  ten  and  twelve),  used  as  the  hundred  is  by  us.  Scientific 
Medicine  was  hindered  by  the  belief  in  charms  and  amulets ; 
and  even  Astronomy  was  studied  chiefly  as  a  means  of  fortune- 
telling  by  the  stars,  —  so  that  in  Euroi>e  through  the  JMiddle 
Ages  an  astrologer  was  known  as  a  Chaldean.  However,  the 
level  plains  and  clear  skies,  as  in  Egypt,  invited  to  an  early 
study  of  the  constellations,  and  some  important  progress  was 
made.  As  we  get  from  the  Egyptians  our  year  and  months,  so 
from  the  Chaldeans  we  get  the  week,  with  its  "  day  of  rest  for 
the  soul,''  as  they  called  the  seventh  day,  and  the  division  of 
day  and  night  into  twelve  hours  each,  with  the  subdivisions 
into  minutes.  They  also  invented  the  water  clock  and  the 
sundial.  They  foretold  eclipses,  made  star  maps,  and  marked 
out  on  the  heavens  the  apparent  yearly  path  of  the  sun.  The 
zodiacal  "  signs "  of  our  almanacs  commemorate  these  early 
astronomers.  Every  great  city  had  its  lofty  observatory  and 
its  royal  astronomer;  and  in  Babylon,  in  331  B.C.,  Alexander 
the  Great  found  a  continuous  series  of  observations  running 
back  nineteen  hundred  and  three  years. 

46.  The  Industrial  Arts  and  Applied  Science.  —  To  a  degree 
peculiar  among  the  ancients,  the  men  of  the  Euphrates  made 
practical  use  of  their  science.  They  understood  the  lever  and 
pulley,  and  used  the  arch  in  vaulted  drains  and  aqueducts. 
They  invented  the  potter's  wheel,  and  an  excellent  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  Their  treatises  on  agriculture  passed 
on  their  knowledge  in  that  subject  to  the  later  Greeks  and 
Arabs.  They  had  surpassing  skill  in  cutting  gems,  and  in 
enameling  and  inlaying ;  and  their  looms  produced  the  finest  of 
muslins  and  of  fleecy  woolens,  to  which  the  dyer  gave  the  most 
brilliant  colors.  In  many  such  industries  little  advance  has 
been  made  since,  so  far  as  results  are  concerned. 
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47.  SocUl  Classes  and  Relations.  —  At  tli6  top,  as  in  E^rypt, 
was  a  despotic  nioiian^li  ruling  through  a  large  body  of  privi- 
leged ofiidals;  at  the  bottom,  a  tiopekss  mass  of  ])easai)t]'y  tiud 
slaves.  The  noble  aristocracy  of  Egypt  had  no  counterpart. 
Between  the  two  extremes  in  Chaldea  came  a  middle  class  of 
artisans,  and  of  the  educated  and  mercantile  elements.  Wealth 
counted  for  more,  and  birth  apparently  for  less,  than  in  Egy])t. 
The  merchant  was  a  prominent  figure.  Even  the  extensive 
wars  of  Assyria,  especially  in  the  second  period,  cruel  as  they 
were,  were  no  doubt  essentially  commercial  in  purpose — to 
secure  the  trade  of  Syvia  and  Phoenicia,  and  to  ruin  rival  trade 


N  CoNTRArT  Tablkt  ih  DUPLICATE.  —  The  outer  (ablel  is  lirokeii 
uid  shows  part  of  the  Inner  orljcinal,  whkb  could  Hlwayx  be  cojisulleil  It  [he 
out«de  was  tboDgbt  to  have  been  tampereil  wilb. 

Centers.  Deeds,  wills,  marriage  settlements,  legal  contracts  of 
all  kinds,  of  which  tens  of  thousands  still  survive,  witness  to 
the  careful  attention  paid  to  business  an-ange meats.  The 
□umeroua  signatures  of  witnesses,  in  a  variety  of  "  hand  writ- 
ings," testify  also  to  a  widespread  ability  to  write  the  difficult 
cuneiform  t«xt.  From  these  contracts  we  learn  that  a  woman 
could  control  property  and  carry  on  business  independently  of 
her  husband ;  but  in  other  rcsjtects  her  position  was  not  so 
enviable  as  in  Egypt 

Assyrian  royalty  may  well  stand  as  a  tyjje  of  Oriental  des- 
potism.    The  person  of  the  king  was  surrounded  with  every- 
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thing  that  could  give  elevation  and  charm  to  the  eyes  of  the 
masses.  Extraordinary  magnificence  and  splendor  removed 
him  from  the  vulgar  crowd.  He  gave  audience  seated  on  a 
golden  throne,  covered  by  a  purple  canopy,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  pillars  glittering  with  precious  stones.  All  who 
came  into  his  presence  prostrated  themselves  in  the  dust  until 
bidden  to  rise. 

48.  Architectare  and  Sculpture.  —  The  southern  valley  was 
destitute  of  building  stone;  but,  with  only  their  sun-dried 
bricks,  the  Babylonians  constructed  the  marvelous  tower- 
temples  and  the  elevated  gardens  in  imitation  of  mountain 
scenery,  that  called  forth  the  admiration  of  the  ancients.  These 
"Hanging  Gardens''  were  built  in  successive  terraces  to  a 
height  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  were 
counted  by  the  Greeks  among  the  "seven  wonders  of  the 
world." 

But  in  architecture  and  in  sculpture,  though  in  no  other  arts, 
Assyria,  the  land  of  stone,  excelled  the  land  of  brick.  The  un- 
trammeled  power  of  the  monarchs,  and  their  Oriental  passion 
for  splendor  and  color,  produced  a  sumptuous  magnificence  that 
the  more  restrained  modern  world  probably  never  equals.  The 
following  description  of  a  palace  of  ancient  Nineveh  is  from 
Dr.  J.  K.  Hosmer*s  The  Jews.  The  passage  is  partly  condensed 
and  adapted. 

*'  Upon  a  huge,  wide-spreading,  artificial  hill,  faced  with  masonry,  for  a 
platform,  rose  cliff-like  fortress  walls  a  hundred  feet  more,  wide  enough 
for  three  chariots  abreast  and  with  frequent  towers  shooting  up  to  a  still 
loftier  height.  Sculptured  portals,  by  which  stood  silent  guardians, 
colossal  figures  in  white  alabaster,  the  forms  of  men  and  beasts,  winged 
and  of  majestic  mien,  admitted  to  the  magnificence  within.  .  .  .  Upward, 
tier  above  tier,  into  the  blue  heavens,  ran  lines  of  colonnades,  pillars  of 
costly  cedar,  cornices  glittering  with  gold,  capitals  blazing  with  ver- 
milion, and  between  them  voluminous  curtains  of  silk,  purple  and  scar- 
let, interwoven  with  threads  of  gold.  ...  In  the  interior,  stretching  for 
miles,  literally  for  miles,  the  builder  of  the  palace  ranged  the  illustrated 
record  of  his  exploits.  The  inscriptions  were  deeply  cut  in  the  cuneiform 
character ;  and  parallel  with  them,  in  scarlet  and  green,  gold  and  silver, 
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ran  the  representation  at  the  scenes  themgelies.  .  .  .  The  miud  grows 
dizzy  with  the  thought  of  the  splendor — the  proceesions  of  satrapaand 
eunuclis  and  tributary  kings,  ninding  np  the  stairs,  and  pa«siug  in  a 
radiant  stream  through  the  balls  — the  gold  and  embroidery,  tlie  ivory 
and  the  sumptuous  fumiture,  the  pearls  and  the  hangings." 

49.   Religi<m  and  Horality.  —  The  worship  of  tlie  dead  lias 
left  plain  traces.    Each  tomb  had  an  altar  at  the  head  for 


COUMSAI.  Han  BKAST  in  Al.AflABTBR     FROM  THK    PaLACB  OF  SAKOOK  (OOW 

in  the  Louvre) 

offerings  of  food  with  a  man  were  buried  his  arms  with  a 
girl  her  scent  bottles  combs  ornaments  and  rosinetics  Atin- 
gled  with  this  worship  a.s  in  I'tiVP''  ^'^^  as  one  learns  to 
expect  among  all  early  peoples  was  a  nature  worship  with 
numerous  gods  and  demigods  The  usual  an,ompaniment  of 
ancestor  worship  is  a  belief  in  wiUhcraft  and  in  unfuendly 
ghosta  and  demons     In  Chaldea  these  superstitions  appeared 
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in  an  exaggerated  form.  Indeed,  the  medieval  representations 
of  the  devil,  with  horns,  hoofs,  and  tail,  came  from  the  Baby- 
lonians, through  the  Jewish  Talmud.  Nature  worship,  too, 
in  its  lower  stages,  is  often  accompanied  by  debasing  and 
licentious  rites,  in  which  drunkenness  and  sensuality  appear 
as  acts  of  religious  worship.  In  Babylonia  such  revolting 
features  remained  throughout  her  history.  At  the  same  time, 
some  hymns  and  prayers  rise  to  a  pure  monotheism ;  and  the 
Assyrian  felt  strongly  tliat  sense  of  sin  which  the  Egyptian 
lacked  and  which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  religions  (§  50).  Along  with  the  early  belief  in  a 
shadowy  existence  of  the  ghost  in  the  tomb,  was  another  con- 
ception of  a  future  life  —  for  some,  in  a  hell  of  tortures  and 
pains;  for  others,  who  knew  how  to  secure  the  divine  favor,  of 
pleasures  and  happiness  in  distant  Isles  of  the  Blest. 

In  character  the  voluptuous  Babylonians  were  gentle.  The 
warlike  Assyrians  delighted  in  cruelty,  and  their  kings  brag 
incessantly  of  torturing,  flaying,  and  impaling  great  numbers 
of  prisoners  (§  53). 

V.   ILLUSTRATIVE   EXTRACTS. 

50.  From  an  Assyrian  Prayer  for  Remission  of  Sins.  — ''  O  my 

god,  my  sins  are  many  !  .  .  .  O  my  goddess,  .  .  .  great  are  my  misdeeds  I 
I  have  committed  faults  and  I  knew  them  not.  I  have  fed  upon  misdeeds 
and  1  knew  them  not.  ...  I  weep  and  no  one  comes  to  me  ;  I  cry  aloud 
and  no  one  hears  me  ;  .  .  .  I  sink  under  affliction.  I  turn  to  my  merci- 
ful god  and  I  groan,  Lord,  reject  not  thy  servant,  —  and  if  he  is  hurled 
into  the  roaring  waters,  stretch  to  him  thy  hand  I  The  sins  I  have  com- 
mitted, have  mercy  upon  them  I  my  faults,  tear  them  to  pieces  like  a 
garment  I " 

51.  From  a  Chaldean  EymHy  composed  in  the  city  of  Ur, 
before  the  time  of  Abraham. 

'*  Father,  long  suffering  and  full   of  forgiveness,  whose  hand  upholds 
the  life  of  all  mankind  !  .  .  . 
First-bom,  omnipotent,  whose  heart  is  immensity,  and  there  is  none 
who  may  fathom  it !  .  .  . 
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In  heaven,  who  is  supreme  ?    Thou  alone,  thou  art  supreme  ! 

On  earth,  who  is  supreme  ?    Thou  alone,  thou  art  supreme  ! 

As  for  thee,  thy  will  is  made  known  in  heaven,  and  the  angels  bow  their 

faces. 
As  for  thee,  thy  will  is  made  known  upon  earth,  and  the  spirits  below 

kiss  the  ground.'^ 

52.  From  a  Prayer  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  —  '*  l^t  me  love   thy 

supreme  lordship ;  let  the  fear  of  thy  divinity  exist  in  ray  heart ;  and 
give  me  what  seemest  good  unto  thee,  since  thou  maintainest  my  life.^* 

53.  Assyrian  Cruelty  in  War.  — From  an  inscription  of  Assur- 
Natsir-Pal,  about  850  b.c.  (The  inscriptions  y\  full  are  given 
in  Records  of  the  Pasty  II.) 

"They  did  not  embrace  my  feet.  With  combat  and  with  slaughter  I 
attacked  the  city  and  captured  it ;  three  thousand  of  their  fighting  men  I 
slew  with  the  sword.  Their  spoil,  their  goods,  their  oxen,  and  their  sheep 
I  carried  away.  The  numerous  captives  I  burned  with  fire.  I  captured 
many  of  the  soldiers  alive.  I  cut  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  some ;  I 
cut  off  the  noses,  the  ears,  and  the  fingers  of  others ;  the  eyes  of  the 
numerous  soldiers  I  put  out.  I  built  up  a  pyramid  of  the  living  and  a 
pyramid  of  heads.  In  the  middle  of  them  I  suspended  their  heads  on 
vine  stems  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  city.  Their  young  men  and  their 
maidens  I  burned  as  a  holocaust.  The  city  I  overthrew,  dug  up,  and 
burned  with  fire.     I  annihilated  it.'^ 

Of  another  city :  "  The  nobles,  as  many  as  had  revolted,  I  flayed ; 
with  their  skins  I  covered  the  pyramid.  Some  of  them  I  immured  in  the 
midst  of  the  pyramid  ;  others  above  the  pyramid  I  impaled  on  staKes ; 
others  round  about  the  pyramid  I  planted  on  stakes.' ' 

54.  Sennacherib's  Account  of  his  Expedition  against  Jerusalem 
(Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies,  II.  161-162). 

''Because  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  would  not  submit  to  my  yoke,  I 
came  up  against  him.  ...  I  took  forty-six  of  his  strong  fenced  cities  ; 
and  of  the  smaller  towns  ...  I  took  and  plundered  a  countless  number. 
...  I  captured  and  carried  off  as  spoil  200,150  people,  old  and  young, 
male  and  female,  together  with  horses  and  mares,  asses  and  camels,  oxen 
and  sheep,  a  countless  multitude.  And  Hezekiah  himself  I  shut  up  in 
Jerusalem,  his  capital  city,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  building  towers  round 
the  city  to  hem  him  in,  and  raising  banks  of  earth  against  the  gates.  .  .  . 
Then  upon  this  Hezekiah  there  fell  the  fear  of  the  power  of  my  arms^  a.ud ' 
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he  sent  out  to  me  the  chiefs  and  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  with  thirty  talents 
of  gold  and  eight  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  divers  treasures,  a  rich  and 
immense  booty/' 

65.  From  a  Cylinder  of  Narbonidos,  500  B.C.  —  Narbonidos,  with 
antiquarian  zeal,  had  excavated  an  ancient  temple  to  find  the 
cylinder  of  its  founder  (Records  of  the  Pady  I.  5-6). 

**  I  sought  for  its  old  foundation-stone,  and  eighteen  cubits  deep 
I  dug  into  the  ground,  and  the  foundation-stone  of  Naram-Sin,  the  son 

of  Sargon, 
Which  for  thirty-two  hundred  years  no  king  who  had  gone  before  me 

had  seen. 
The  Sun -god,  the  great  lord  of  E-Barbara,  the  temple  of  the  seat  of  the 

goodness  of  his  heart,  let  me  see,  even  me.^' 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  MIDDLE  STATES. 

56.  The  most  powerful  Syrian  state  was  tlie  strange  Hittite 
Empire  which  appeared  suddenly  about  1300  b.c,  and  contended 
on  equal  terms  for  two  centuries  with  Egypt  and  Assyria.  We 
know  little  about  it,  however,  and  its  chief  function  seems  to 
have  been  to  break  up  for  a  time  the  political  unity  of  the 
East,  and  so  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  rise  of  the  Jewish 
nation. 

The  two  Syrian  peoples  that  demand  notice  here  are  the 
Phoenicians  and  the  Hebrews.  Each  of  these  was  to  make  a 
distinct  and  important  factor  in  the  development  of  civilization. 

I.    THE  PHOENICIANS. 

57.  The  First  Men  who  went  down  to  the  Sea  in  Ships. — 
The  position  of  Chaldea  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
advantageous  for  commerce,  and  Babylonia,  in  early  times,  had 
been  a  mart  of  exchange  between  Syria  and  the  frontiers  of 
India.  But  long  before  the  year  1000  b.c.  the  Phoenicians  so 
far  surpassed  these  early  traders,  that  we  think  of  their 
country  as  the  first  land  of  commerce.  To  them  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  all  that  the  Nile  was  to  the  Egyptians.  They 
dwelt  on  a  little  strip  of  broken  coast,  shut  off  from  the  con- 
tinent by  the  Lebanon  Mountains ;  the  many  harbors  invited 
them  seaward,  and  the  "cedar  of  Lebanon"  furnished  the  best 
of  masts  and  ship  timber.  When  history  first  reveals  the  Medi- 
terranean, about  1600  B.C.,  it  is  dotted  with  their  adventurous 
sails,  and  for  centuries  more  they  are  the  only  real  sailor  folk. 
Half  traders,  half  pirates,  their  crews  crept  from  island  port 
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to  port,  to  barter  with  tlie  natives  or  to  sweep  them  off  for 
slaves,  as  streiigtli  and  opiwrtuiiity  mij;lit  ailviae.  Farther 
and  fartliei-  they  sought  wealth  on  the  sea,  until  they  passed 
even  the  Pillars  of  Jlerenles,  into  tho  ojieii  Atlantic,  and  until 
at  last  we  see  them  exdiangiiig  the  tin  of  Britain,  tlie  am  her  of 
the  Baltic,  and  the  slaves  and  Ivory  of  West  Africa,  for  the 
spicus,  gold,  and  precious  stones  of  India, 


DisaeminKtoTB  of  ClviUiatioii  and  Inventors  of  the  Alph*- 
-  The  1'hoenicians  were  the  first  colonizers  —  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  Greeks,  Dutch,  and  English. 
They  fiinged  the  larger  islands  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  with  trading 
stations,  some  of  which  themselves  grew  into 
centers  of  empire,  and  all  of  which  wei-e  cen- 
ters of  civilization.  Carth::^,  Utica,  Gades 
(Cadiz  on  the  Atlantic),  were  among  their 
colonies.  They  worked  tin  mines,  too,  in 
CoU-liis,  in  F^paiu,  and  finally  in  Britain,  and 
so  made  t)ossible  the  manufacture  of  bronze 
m  a  large  wale  to  replace  stone  implements 
in  Asia  and  in  Egypt,  while  they  probably 
intriHhiceii  this  material  into  many  parts  of 
Europe.  Arti<;les  of  their  manufacture  or 
commerce  ai-e  found  in  great  abundance  in 
the  ancient  tombs  of  the  Greek  and  Italian 
peninsulas  —  the  earliest  Euroi)ean  homes  of 
.vilization.  Thus  in  the  most  selfish,  but 
most  effective,  way  the  Phoenicians  became 
missionaries  to  Europe  of  the  material 
re  that  Asia  and  Africa  had  developetl. 
It  was  their  function  in  history  not  to  create, 
but  to  disseminate.  Especially  did  they  teau-h 
the  Greeks,  the  teachers  of  the  i-est  of  Europe. 

Their  chief  export,  some  one  has  said,  was  the  alphabet; 
and  tliis  in  a  sense  they  seem  to  have  invented.     When  the 
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Egyptians  conquered  Syria  the  Phoenicians  weie  using  the 
Babylonian  cuneiform  script,  with  its  hundreds  of  difficult 
characters.  It  was  natural  that,  for  the  necessities  of  their 
widespread  commerce,  they  should  seek  a  simpler  mode  of 
communication ;  and  about  1100  b.c,  after  a  gap  of  four  cen- 
turies in  our  knowledge  of  their  writing,  we  lind  them  with  a 
true  alphabet  of  twenty-two  easily-written  letters.  They  seejn 
to  have  adapted  these  from  the  phonetic  symbols  intermingled 
with  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  (§  25).  From  this  first  alphabet 
all  the  other  true  alphabets  in  the  world  have  been  borrowed,  — 
Persian,  Hindoo,  and  Hebrew,  and  (Ireek  and  Latin.  It  is  one 
invention  that  has  not  had  to  be  made  tw^iee.* 

69.  Political  and  Social  Conditions.  —  Important  as  was  the 
part  they  played,  the  Phoenicians  in  themselves  do  not  interest 
us  particularly.  They  spoke  a  Semitic  tongue,  and  were, 
perhaps,  allied  to  the  Jews ;  but  their  religion  was  especially 
abhorrent,  prominent  as  it  was,  even  among  the  Syrian  i)eoples, 
for  the  licentious  features  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Astarte  (the  Moon-Goddess),  and  for  tlie  cruel  saerifioe  of  the 
first-born  child  to  Paal  (the  Sun-God).  Tlieir  loose  confedera- 
cies of  cities  were  grouped  alK)ut  Sidon  or  Tyre  as  leaders, 
but  they  never  formed  a  real  state,  nor  did  they  try  to  organize 
an  empire  of  dependencies,  as  their  colony  Carthage  was  to 
do  in  Roman  times.  Satisfied  with  their  freedom  on  the  sea, 
they  submitted  easily,  as  a  rule,  to  any  powerful  neighbor,  — 
Assyria  or  Egypt,  —  quite  content  with  the  profits  of  the  trade 
thereby  opened  to  them.  As  tributaries,  they  sent  workmen 
to  construct  the  magnificent  buildings  of  Assyria  or  to  develop 
the  mines  of  Egypt,  and  they  furnished  the  fleets  of  either 
empire  in  turn.  They  were  to  these  ancient  empires  what  the 
Italian  cities  were  to  be  to  the  monarchies  of  Europe  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Tyre  remained  a  mercantile  capital  under 
Persian  supremacy,  until  its  capture  by  Alexander  (3*32  b.c). 
From  this  downfall  the  proud  city  never  recovered,  and  fisher- 
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men  now  spread  their  nets  to  dry  in  the  sun  on  the  bare  rock 
that  formed  its  site. 

Ezekiel  (xxvi.,  xxvii.)  describes  the  exaltation  of  Tyre  in 
noble  poetry  that  teaches  us  much  regarding  Phoenician  trade 
and  life :  — 

«*  O  thou  that  dwellest  at  the  entry  of  the  sea,  which  art  the  merchant 
of  the  peoples  unto  many  isles,  .  .  .  thou,  O  Tyre,  hast  said,  I  am  perfect 
in  beauty.  Thy  borders  are  in  the  heart  of  the  seas ;  thy  builders  have 
perfected  thy  beauty.  They  have  made  all  thy  planks  of  fir  trees.  .  .  . 
They  have  taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  be  masts  for  thee  ;  they  have 
made  thy  benches  of  ivory  inlaid  in  boxwood  from  the  isles  of  Kittim 
[Kition  in  Cyprus].  Of  fine  linen  with  broidered  work  from  Egypt  was 
thy  sail,  .  .  .  blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elishah  [North  Africa] 
was  thy  awning.  .  .  .  All  the  ships  of  the  sea  were  in  thee  to  exchange 
thy  merchandise.  .  .  .  Tarshish  [Tartessus,  southwestern  Spain]  was 
thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  all  kinds  of  riches.  With 
silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  they  traded  for  thy  wares.  Javan  [Greek 
Ionia],  Tubal,  and  Mesheck  [the  lands  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas], 
they  were  thy  traffickers.  .  .  .  They  of  the  house  of  Togarmah  [Armenia] 
traded  for  thy  wares  with  horses  and  mules.  .  .  .  The  men  of  Dedan 
were  thy  traffickers.  Many  isles  were  the  mart  of  thy  hands.  They 
brought  thee  bones  of  ivory  and  of  ebony.  .  .  .'' 

Ezekiel  names  also  Syria,  Judah,  Damascus,  Vedan,  Arabia 
and  Kedar,  Sheba  and  Kaamah,  and  other  **  traffickers,"  and, 
likewise,  among  the  articles  of  exchange,  emeralds,  coral, 
rubies,  wheat,  honey,  oil,  balm,  wine,  wool,  yarn,  spices,  lambs, 
and  goats. 

The  prophet  gives  us  this  picture  to  throw  into  darker  colors 
his  stern  and  terrible  denunciation  because  Tyre  had  rejoiced 
at  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  a  commercial  rival. 

'*  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God :  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  O 
Tyre,  and  will  cause  many  nations  to  come  up  against  thee,  as  the  sea 
causeth  his  waves  to  come  up.  And  they  shall  destroy  the  walls  of  Tyre, 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .  thy  pleasant  houses.  .  .  .  And  I  will  cause  the  noise  of  thy 
songs  to  cease ;  and  the  sound  of  thy  harps  shall  be  no  more  heard.  And 
I  will  make  thee  a  bare  rock  :  thou  shalt  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of 
nets." 
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IL  THE   HEBREWS. 

A.    Political  History. 

60.  Men  of  the  Desert:   the  Age  of  the   Patriarchs.  —  The 

Hebrews  appear  first  as  nomad  shepherds  on  the  edge  of  the 
Arabian  desert.  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  other  patriarchal 
chiefs  of  that  time  and  place,  probably  lived  and  ruled  much 
as  Arab  sheiks  do  in  the  same  regions  to-day. 

This  life  was  not  altered  materially,  at  first,  when  the  Hebrews 
entered  Egypt  and  settled  in  the  fertile  pasturage  of  Goshen, 
near  the  Red  Sea,  where  flitting  Arab  tribes  have  ever  been 
wont  to  encamp.  The  incursion  took  place  while  Egypt  was 
ruled  by  the  Hyksos  nomads  (§  18  6).  When  the  native  Egyp- 
tian rule  was  restored  by  the  Theban  kings,  *'  who  knew  not 
Joseph,"  the  Hebrews  were  reduced  to  tlie  position  of  serfs, 
until,  taking  advantage  perhaps  of  the  disorders  of  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  the  great  Libyan  invasion  (§18  c),  they  escaped  to 
the  neighboring  desert,  to  resume  for  a  time  their  old  life. 

61.  Settlement  in  Canaan,  and  the  Period  of  the  Judges. — 
Apparently  they  were  now  a  numerous  i)eople  and  had  become 
accustomed  to  more  fixed  abodes.  Alx)ut  l.'^OO  h.c  they  began 
to  conquer  Palestine  for  their  home.  Then  followed  two  cen- 
turies of  incessant,  bloody  warfare  with  their  neighbors,  some 
of  whom  had  attained  a  much  higher  material  civilization  than 
these  wandering  invaders.  During  all  this  time  the  Hebrews 
remained  a  loose  alliance  of  pastoral  tril)es.  Such  central 
authority  as  existed  was  represented  by  a  succession  of  i)opular 
heroes  like  Samson,  Jephthah,  Gideon,  and  Samuel,  known  as 
Judges.  Much  of  the  time  anarchy  ruled,  and  bands  of  robbers 
drove  travelers  from  the  highways. 

62.  The  Kings  and  Prophets.  —  Such  conditions  gradually 
brought  out  the  need  of  more  effective  union.  About  1100  n.c. 
a  stronger  central  government  was  set  up  in  the  form  of  a 
monarchy,  which  soon  became  hereditary.  Alongside  the 
kings,  however,  stood  religious  teachers,  known  as  prophets, 
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who,  without  official  station,  were  alao  real  rulers  of  the  people, 
aud  who  did  Dot  hesitate  to  rebuke  or  to  oppose  a  sovereign. 
The  second  and  third  kings,  David  and  Solomon  (1055-975  B.C.), 
raised  the  stat«  to  the  position  of  a  considerable  empire.  The 
way  had  just  been  cleared.  The  Hittites  had  ruined  the 
Egyptian  power  in  Syria,  and  then  in  turn  had  been  shattered 
by  Tiglath-Pileser,  while  the  Assyrian  power  itself,  in  some  way 
that  we  do  not  know,  had 
been  checked  in  its  career 
(§  41)- 

63.  Dlvlalon  and  Decline. 
—  The  union  had  not  be- 
come thorough,  however, 
and  on  the  fleath  of  Solo- 
mon, the  northern  ten  of 
the  twelve  tribes,  rebelling 
against  heavy  taxation,  set 
up  for  themselves  and 
formed  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  The  southern  rem- 
nant, of  two  tribes,  became 
known  as  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  The  first  of  these 
kingdoms  lasted  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  until 
Sargon  carried  the  Israel- 
^""*-  ites  into  that  Assyrian  cap- 

tivity in  which  they  finally  disappear  from-history  (§  41). 
.1  ndah  lasted  four  centuries  after  the  separation,  —  most  of  tJie 
time,  of  course,  tributary  to  Assyria  or  to  Babylon, — until,  in 
piinishniont  for  rebellion,  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  away  the 
people  into  the  Babylonian  captivity  (S  42). 

04.  The  Priestly  Sole.  —  This  closed  the  separate  political 
history  of  the  Jews.  The  more  zealous  of  them  were  allowed 
to  return,  it  is  true,  when  the  Persians  had  conquered  Babylon 
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(§§  42  and  69),  and  in  internal  matters  the  priesthood  from 
this  time  exercised  a  controlling  voice ;  but  politically  Judea 
formed  a  strictly  subject  province  of  the  Persian,  Greek,  or 
Roman  empire,  except  for  one  gleam  of  independence,  when  the 
heroic  Maccabees  rebelled  against  the  successors  of  Alexander 
in  Syria  (§  250).  A  series  of  stubborn  rebellions  against  Rome 
finally  brought  a  terrible  chastisement  in  tlie  year  70  a.d. 
(§  4o9  a).  After  a  notable  siege,  Jerusalem  was  sacked  and 
razed,  and  the  remnant  of  inhabitants  were  sold  into  slavery, 
to  remain  dispersed  among  all  lands  to  this  day. 

B.     The  Mission  of  the  Jews. 

65.  The  First  Monotheistic  People.  —  The  Hebrews  added 
nothing  to  material  civilization,  nor  did  they  contribute  directly 
to  intellectual  or  artistic  progress.  Their  work  was  higher. 
Their  true  history  is  a  record  of  the  spiritual  growth  of  a 
people. 

**  If  the  Greek  was  to  enlighten  the  world,  if  the  Roman  was  to  rule  the 
world,  if  the  Teuton  was  to  be  the  common  disciple^  and  emissary  of  both, 
it  was  from  the  Hebrew  that  all  were  to  learn  the  things  that  belong  to 
another  world.'' — Freeman,  Chief  Periods^  6(J. 

Among  other  ancient  nations,  individuals  had  risen  at  times 
to  noble  religious  thought,  but  the  Hebrews  first,  as  a  whole 
people,  felt  strenuously  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law,  and 
first  attained  to  a  pure  worship  of  one  God.  Judaism,  in  one 
aspect,  is  a  stern  and  austere  protest  against  the  revolting 
sensuality  of  neighboring  religions  ;  in  a  still  higher  view,  it  is 
marked  by  an  almost  passionate  belief  in  the  just  government 
of  the  world  and  in  the  final  triumph  of  righteousness. 

66.  The  Influence  of  Race  or  Environment.  —  In  experience 
and  character  the  Hebrews  were  sharply  distinguished  from 
their  Phoenician  neighbors.  The  desert  had  trained  these 
apostles  of  religious  thought,  as  the  sea  had  trained  the  traders. 
The  religious  fervor  of  the  Jew  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
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merely  a  matter  of  race.  The  Semites  of  the  coast  and  of 
Syria  —  many  or  all  of  them  allied  to  the  Hebrews  —  practiced 
the  most  cruel,  revolting,  sensual  religious  rites.  Among  the 
Semites  of  the  desert,  on  the  other  hand,  originated  Judaism, 
and  afterward  Mohammedanism  —  two  of  the  most  spiritual 
of  religions.  Of  course  no  one  will  try  to  explain  these  religious 
simply  as  products  of  physical  surroundings,  any  more  than 
simply  as  a  result  of  race ;  but  it  is  well  to  recognize  how  favor- 
able to  religious  contemplation  and  enthusiasm  were  the  soli- 
tude and  the  whole  character  of  semi-tropical  Arabian  tent  life. 

67.  Historical  Growth  of  the  Faith.  —  At  first  this  religious 
insight  and  firm  faith  seem  to  have  belonged  to  only  a  few  — 
to  the  patrianjhs  and,  centuries  later,  to  the  prophets,  with  a 
small  following  of  the  more  spiritually-minded  of  the  nation. 
For  over  a  thousand  years  the  grosser  masses  were  always 
tending  to  fall  away  into  the  superstitions  of  their  Syrian 
neighbors.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  Hebrews  that  a  remnant 
always  clung  to  the  higher  truth,  until  it  did  become  the  uni- 
versal faith  of  a  whole  people.  No  doubt  the  Babylonian 
captivity  assisted.  The  energetic  minority  who  found  their 
way  back  to  Judea,  were  indeed  a  "  chosen  "  and  sifted  people, 
among  whom  there  was  to  be  no  more  tendency  to  idolatry. 
The  faith  of  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  became  the  soul  of  a 
nation  —  as  a  later  and  higher  development  of  that  faith  was 
to  become  the  soul  of  our  whole  civilization. 

This,  then,  was  the  mission  of  the  Hebrews.  As  Renan  well 
says  {History  of  Israel y  I.  22) :  "  What  Greece  was  to  be  as  regards 
intellectuul  culture,  and  Rame  as  regards  politics,  these  namad 
JSemites  were  as  regards  religion."  The  Jews,  therefore,  are 
sometimes  counted  a  fourth  influence,  with  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Teutons,  in  making  our  world  (§  l\).  But,  however  indis- 
pensable, Judaism  was  an  exclusive  religion,  unfit  of  itself  to 
affect  the  world ;  and  the  rise  and  spread  of  Christiaiiity  belong, 
after  all,  not  solely  to  Jewish  influence,  but  quite  as  much  to 
the  history  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  (§  506). 
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For  FiTRTHER  Reading. —  Hebrew  history,  political  and  religious, 
must  be  studied,  of  course,  in  tlie  Old  Testament.  Tlie  Jewish  historian, 
Josephus  (first  century  a.d.),  may  be  read  with  profit,  and  also  the 
Talmud^  a  collection  of  Jewish  legends  and  customs.  Modera  authorities 
are  numerous,  but  in  general  the  valuable  ones  can  be  used  only  by 
advanced  students.  Among  the  shorter  and  better  treatments  are  the 
following:  A.  H.  Sayce,  Early  History  of  the  Hebrews;  J.  K.  Hosiner, 
The  Jews  (very  readable ;  two  thirds  of  the  volume  is  given  to  Jewish 
history  since  the  dispersion);  Montefiore,  Hihbert  Lectures  for  1892  (the 
views  of  a  liberal  Hebrew  scholar)  ;  McCurdy,  History^  Prophecy^  and 
the  Monuments  (probably  the  best  view  of  the  relations  of  the  Hebrews 
to  other  peoples). 

Special  Rsport.  —  The  Talmud. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE.  1 

I.    THK  MAP  GROWS. 

68.  New  States.  —  So  far,  we  have  had  to  do  only  with  the 
ti'iritory  descrihed  in  §  12,  —  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  valleys, 
witli  Syria  between  them.  lUit  shortly  before  the  overthrow 
(►r  liabyloii,  two  n<*w  coiiters  of  i)ower  appeared,  one  on  either 
sidt'  of  tli(^  olch'T  historic  field.     These  were  Persia  and  Lydia. 

Jji/din  calls  for  only  brief  mention.  It  was  a  kingdom  in 
Asia  Minor  ])eyond  the  limits  of  the  Assyrian  power,  with 
wliicli,  however,  it  had  had  some  intercourse,  both  friendly 
and  hostile.  Somewhat  before  550  B.C.,  its  sovereign,  Croesus, 
united  all  Asia  Minor  west  of  tlie  Halys  River  under  his  sway, 
and  made  the  Lvdian  Kmpire  for  a  brief  time  one  of  the  great 
w<>rld-})owers.  The  re^'ion  was  rich,  especially  in  metals; 
and  the  wealth  of  this  monarch  so  impressed  the  Greeks  that 
we  still  sav,  after  them,  ''  Rich  as  Croesus."  Croesus  counted 
anionic'  his  subjects  the  (J reek  cities  that  fringed  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  at  that  time  the  most  civilized  of  the 
(ir«'ck  ])e(>ph';  and  througli  this  connection  the  Greeks  wei*e  to 
b;'  brouL^ht  immediately  afterward  into  contact  with  the  new 
Persian  Km])ire  (§  (JO). 

On  the  otlier  side  of  the  Kujihrates  and  Tigris  lay  the  lofty 
and,  for  the  most  jjart,  arid  plateau  of  Iran.  This  was  the 
liome  of  the  Mt^dea  a  mi  Ptn'suwu.  The  Medes  dwelt  toward 
tlie  north;    the  Persians  toward  the  south.     The  two   were 


1  The  prei'edinj;  rhaptor,  with  its  treatment  of  minor  Syrian  states,  was  a 
necessary  interruption  in  the  story  of  political  development.  We  now  return 
to  that  subject  where  we  left  it  in  Chapter  III.,  at  the  fall  of  Babylon. 
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closely  connected,  apparently,  and  both  spoke  Aryan  lan- 
guages (i.€.  allied  to  Greek,  Latin,  and  German  speech).  How 
this  came  about,  history  cannot  say  (§  G,  note  1).  They  aj)- 
peared  first,  about  8o0  b.c,  as  fierce  barbarians,  whom  the  As- 
syrians found  it  needful  to  subdue  and  to  castigate  repeatedly. 

69.  Riae  and  Extent  of  the  Persian  Empire.  —  About  625  b.c. 
a  Median  leader  united  the  tribes  of  the  plateau  into  a  mon- 
archy able  to  defy,  and  finally  (606  b.c.)  to  conquer,  Assyria 
(§  41).  For  some  fifty  years  after  that,  the  world  with  which 
we  are  concerned  remained  at  peace,  divided  between  Babylon, 
Egypt,  Lydia,  and  this  new  Median  empire.  Then  Cyrus  the 
OreiU  (558-529  b.c),  a  tributary  Persian  prince,  by  successful 
rebellion  against  the  Medes,  transferred  leadership  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  plateau,  and  quickly  built  up  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  empire  known  up  to  that  time  in  all  his- 
tory. His  overthrow  of  Media  involved  war  with  her  allies. 
The  fall  of  Babylon  (§  42)  left  him  no  rival  in  the  old  Asia; 
he  conquered  Croesus  of  Lydia  and  seized  uj^m  all  Asia  Minor ; 
and  a  few  years  later  his  son  subdued  Kgypt.  Thus  the  new 
empire  included  all  the  old  historic  states,  together  with  the 
new  districts  of  Iran  and  Asia  Minor. 

And  now  again  the  field  of  history  widens.  The  first  four 
Persian  kings  added  further  to  their  empire:  on  the  north, 
Armenia;  on  the  east,  Afghanistan  and  northwestern  India 
(the  rich  Punjab  district  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus);  and,  on 
the  west,  the  European  coast  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  (Jreek 
peninsula.  The  eastern  and  western  frontiers  were  fartlier 
apart  than  Washington  and  San  Francisco,  and  the  territory 
of  some  two  million  square  miles  (four  times  as  large  as  the 
greatest  Assyrian  Empire)  equaled  a  little  more  than  half 
modern  Europe,  or  nearly  two  thirds  the  United  States, 
and  contained  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  millions  of  people. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  seas  and  burning  deserts;  on 
the  north  by  the  barren  steppes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  Danube,  the  Black  and  Caspian 
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seas,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Jaxartes  Kiver ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Desert  of  Thibet  and  the  Indus ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
African  desert,  the  sea,  and  the  little  Greek  peninsula.  Its 
only  civilized  neighbors  were  the  populous  districts  of  India 
and  the  Greeks  of  Europe. 

With  these  last  it  came  into  conflict  some  thirty  years  after 
the  death  of  Cyrus,  and  the  heroic  and  marvelous  success  of 
the  Greeks  began  a  two-thousand-year  struggle  between  Euroi)e 
and  Asia.  The  story  belongs  to  European  history  (§  157  ff.). 
It  is  enough  here  to  note  that  the  Persian  repulse  marked  the 
limit  of  their  empire.  That  empire  lasted,  liovvever,  a  century 
and  a  half  more,  until  Macedonian  Alexander  conquered  it  and 
established  a  modified  Greek  civilization  over  all  the  Eastern 
world  (§  240  IT.). 

II.   THE  PERSIAN  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

70.  ReHgion  and  Morals.  —  The  noble  religion  of  the  Per- 
sians is  contained  in  the  Zend-Avesta  —  the  Persian  Bible  — 
and  had  been  established  about  KKK)  b.c.  by  Zoroaster. 
According  to  this  great  teacher,  the  world  was  the  scene  of 
conflict  between  the  two  opposing  powers  of  Light  and  Dark- 
ness, or  Good  and  Evil.  It  was  tlie  duty  of  man  to  assist 
the  good  power,  by  killing  noxious  l)easts  and  raring  tenderly 
for  other  animals,  by  redeeming  the  earth  to  fertility,  and 
by  resisting  evil  within  his  own  heart.  Idolatry  was  not 
permitted ;  and  though  the  older  superstitions  cropped  out 
sometimes  in  Magism — the  religious  system  of  the  Median 
priests  —  and  though  there  arose  a  belief  in  a  multitude  of 
good  and  bad  angels,  still  this  faith  was  by  far  the  purest  of 
the  ancient  world,  except  that  of  the  Hebrews.  In  part,  no 
doubt,  this  similarity  in  religious  thought,  as  compared  with 
the  idolatrous  and  licentious  peoples  about  them,  explains  the 
friendly  relations  lx*t\veen  the  Persians  and  their  tributaries, 
the  Jews  (§  M),  The  Persian  belief  in  a  dual  principle  of 
good  and  evil  was  to  affect  Greek  philosophy  and  the  thought 
of  the  later  Christian  world. 
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Writers  Lave  spoken  much  of  the  decay  of  the  early  Persian 
virtue.  Originally  Persia  was  a  land  of  hardy  shepherds.  The 
small  population  had  now  to  furnish  garrisons  for  all  the  great 
centers  of  the  empire,  while  the  nobles  were  employed  as 
governors  in  the  vast  imperial  organization.  Of  course  the 
old  simplicity  of  life  was  lost;  it  is  true,  too,  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Persians  toward  their  king  was  one  of  Oriental 
slavishness;  but  the  charge  of  degeneracy  is  not  well  sus- 
tained. Herodotus  admired  their  manly  sports  and  the  train- 
ing of  the  boys  —  "to  ride,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  speak 
the  truth."  To  the  last  they  fought  gallantly,  and  the  (ireeks 
conquered  in  battle  because  of  improved  weapons  and  better 
tactics,  not  from  superior  bravery. 

71.  Political  Contributions.  —  Th(»  Persians  were  soldiers  and 
rulers.  They  borrowed  their  art  and  their  material  civiliza- 
tion from  Babylon;  and,  apart  from  the  influence  of  their 
religion,  their  three  important  services  to  the  world  were  con- 
nected with  their  political  history :  (a)  the  immense  expan- 
sion of  the  map;  (b)  the  repulse  of  the  Scythians;  (<•)  the 
higher  organization  of  imperial  government.  The  first  of 
these  has  been  dwelt  upon  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  the 
empire ;  the  other  two  demand  separate  treatment. 

III.    PEUSIA   AND  THK   SrYTIIIANS. 

72.  Persia  the  Champion  of  Civilization. —  In  Greek  history, 
Persia  was  to  appear  as  the  foe  of  the  rising  European  cul- 
ture, and  so  we  are  apt  to  forget  her  great  service  as  the 
defender  of  civilization.  About  G.'50  b.c,  shortly  before  the 
downfall  of  Nineveh,  the  frozen  steppes  of  the  north  had 
poured  hordes  of  savages  into  Western  Asia  (§  41).  These 
destructive  nomads  were  called  Scythians  by  the  Greeks.  We 
do  not  know  who  they  were,  but  the  irruption  seems  in  some 
respects  similar  to  those  of  the  Huns,  Turks,  and  Tartars, 
in  later  history.  They  plundered  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  made 
a  real  danger  to  all  the  culture  the  world  had  been  building 
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up  so  painfully  for  four  thousand  years.  Assyria  and  Lydia 
were  both  overrun;  and  empire  fell  rightfully  to  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  who  could  and  did  champion  the  cause  of  civ- 
ilization against  barbarism.  The  Medes  drove  the  ruthless 
ravagers  back  to  their  own  deserts;  and  the  rei)eated  and 
imposing  expeditions  of  the  early  Persian  kings  into  tlie 
Scythian  country  awed  the  barbarians  and  averted  the  danger 
for  centuries.  Darius,  the  greatest  of  the  successors  of  Cyrus, 
seems  to  have  justified  his  conquests  on  this  ground.  In  a 
famous  inscription  on  a  rock  cliff,  enumerating  his  conquests, 
he  says :  "  Auramazda  [the  God  of  Light]  delivered  unto  me 
these  countries  when  he  saw  them  in  uproar.  ...  By  the 
grace  of  Auramazda  I  have  brought  them  to  order  again."* 

IV.   IMPERIAL  GOVERNMENT. 

73.  The  Old  Kingdom-empires.  —  Each  kingdom  in  ancient 
times  was  administered  by  a  complex  bureaucracy,  as  in 
Egypt  (§  22);  but  until  about  700  B.C.,  the  various  **  em- 
pires "  as  vvlioles  had  a  very  simple  machinery.  The  tributary 
states  retained  kings  from  their  old  royal  families ;  the  peoples 
kept  their  separate  languages,  religions,  forms  of  government, 
laws,  and  customs.  Indeed,  they  remained  in  almost  all  re- 
spects as  separate  as  before  they  were  incorporated  in  tlie 
conquering  empire,  except  for  the  obligation  to  pay  tribute 
and  to  assist  in  war,  and  except  that  their  kings  were  expected 
to  attend  the  court  of  the  imperial  master  from  time  to  time 
and  to  bring  him  presents.  Two  subject  kingdoms  might  even 
make  war  upon  each  other  without  interference  from  the 
higher  king.  The  brief  empire  of  the  Jews  was  of  this 
nature.  Solomon,  the  Book  of  Kings  tells  us,  "  reigned  over 
all  the  kingdoms  .  .  .  unto  the  border  of  Egypt ;  they  brought 
presents  and  served  Solomon." 

^  Quoted  by  Kanke,  Universal  History ^  113.  The  translation,  however,  is 
disputed.  The  inscription  from  which  this  is  taken  is  in  three  parallel  col- 
umns, in  different  languages,  and  served  as  the  '*  Rosetta  Stone  '*  of  the  cunei- 
form writing  (§  11). 
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Plainly,  such  a  conglomerate  empire  would  fall  to  pieces 
easily.  If  any  reverse  happened  to  the  dominant  state,  —  if 
a  foreign  invasion  or  the  unexpected  death  of  a  sovereign  oc- 
curred,—  the  whole  fabric  might  be  shattered  at  a  moment 
into  its  original  parts.  Then  would  follow  years  of  bloody 
war,  until  some  power  restored  the  imperial  structure.  Tran- 
quillity and  security  could  not  exist ;  and,  worst  of  all,  a  sover- 
eign state  was  sure  to  try  to  check  chronic  rebellion  by  severe 
punishments  that  often  ruined  flourishing  countries.  A  com- 
mon practice,  to  break  the  spirit  of  a  rebellious  people,  was  the 
wholesale  deportation  of  inhabitants  to  colonize  some  distant 
territory,  whose  old  inhabitants  then,  without  fault  of  their 
own,  were  transferred  to  the  depopulated  district.  In  this 
way  the  Assyrians  transplanted  Chaldeans  to  Armenia,  Israel- 
ites to  Media,  and  Arabians  and  Persians  to  Palestine.^ 

74.  GoYemment  by  Satraps.  —  The  first  improvement  came 
from  Assyria  in  her  second  period.  The  re-founders  of  the 
Assyrian  power  in  the  eighth  century  were  organizers  as  well 
as  conquerors.  They  left  the  subject  peoples  their  own  laws 
and  customs  as  before,  but  they  broke  up  many  of  the  old 
kingdoms  into  satrapies,  or  provinces,  ruled  by  appointed  offi- 
cers, who  in  theory  were  dependent  wholly  upon  the  pleasure 
of  the  Great  King. 

75.  System  perfected  by  Darius.  —  The  Persians  inherited 
and  perfected  this  advance  in  centralization.  Darius  /.,  the 
fourth  Persian  king  (521-485  b.c),  is  sometimes  called  the 
organizer  of  the  empire,  as  Cyrus  was  its  founder.  Improve- 
ment though  it  was,  the  Assyrian  system  was  poor  enough. 
Each  satrap  remained  virtually  sovereign  in  his  own  govern- 
ment, and  was  always  tempted  to  make  himself  an  indepen- 
dent king.    Darius  introduced  effective  checks  upon  this  danger. 

1  LoDgfeUow's  picture,  in  Evangeline^  of  the  removal  of  a  small  population 
in  modem  times  with  all  possible  gentlenesH,  will  help  us  to  imagine  the  mis- 
ery th»t  most  have  come  from  such  transportation  of  whole  nations  by  over' 
land  Joameys  of  a  thooBand  miles. 
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In  each  of  the  twenty  provinces,  ix)wer  was  divided  between 
the  satrap  himself  and  the  commander  of  the  standing  army, 
who  were  separately  responsible  to  the  capital ;  moreover,  in  each 
province  was  placed  a  royal  secretaiy  (the  "  King's  Ear ")  to 
communicate  constantly  with  the  Great  King ;  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  a  special  royal  commissioner  (the  "King's 
Eye"),  backed  with  military  forces,  appeared  at  intervals  in 
each  satrapy  to  inquire  into  the  government,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  arrest  the  satrap. 

76.  Post  Roads.  —  To  draw  the  distant  parts  of  the  empire 
closer,  Darius  instituted  a  magnificent  system  of  post  roads, 
with  ferries  and  bridges,  with  milestones  and  excellent  inns, 
and  with  relays  of  horses  for  the  royal  couriers.  The  chief 
road,  from  Susa  to  Sardis,  was  over  fifteen  hiuidred  miles  long; 
but  it  is  said  that  dispatches  were  sometimes  carried  its  whole 
length  in  six  days,  although  ordinary  travel  required  three 
months.  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  writes  graphically  of  this 
great  highway  (Alexander  the  Crreat,  196-197)  :  — 

**A11  the  diverse  life  of  the  countries  it  traversed  was  drawn  into 
its  paths.  Carians  and  Cilicians,  Phrygians  and  Cappadocians,  staid 
Lydians,  sociable  Greeks,  crafty  Armenians,  rude  traders  from  the 
Euxine  shores,  nabobs  of  Babylon,  Medes  and  Persians,  galloping 
couriers  mounted  on  their  Bokhara  ponies  or  fine  Arab  steeds,  envoys 
with  train  and  state,  pea.sauls  driving  their  donkeys  laden  with  skins  of 
oil  or  wine  or  sacks  of  grain,  stately  caravans  bearing  the  wares  and 
fabrics  of  the  south  to  exchange  for  the  mctak,  slaves,  and  grain  of  the 
north,  travelers  and  traders  seeking  to  know  and  exploit  the  world,  — all 
were  there,  and  all  were  safe  under  the  protection  of  an  empire,  the  road- 
way of  which  pierce<i  the  strata  of  many  tribes  and  many  cultures,  and 
hi'lpcd  hH  the  world  a-mixing.'''* 

77.  Permanency  of  the  Political  System.  —  This  was  as  far  as 
imi>erial  organization  went  until  the  time  of  the  Roman  world. 
It  seems  to  us  that  little  was  done  to  promote  a  spirit  of  unity 
among  the  diverse  peoples.  Each  kept  its  separate  language, 
customs,  and  religion.  Still,  for  the  times,  the  organization  of 
Parius  was  a  marvelous  work.     It  decayed  somewhat,  after  a 
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while,  but  it  remained  effective  enough  to  maintain  political 
unity  against  all  peril  from  within,  and  the  empire  lost  no 
important  territory  until  attacked  by  Europe.  Cei1;ainly  the 
Persian  system  marked  a  great  advance  over  the  earlier  two 
thousand  years  of  looser  kingdom-empires.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
most  effective  ever  used  yet  in  the  East,  and  it  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  the  later  Saracen  and  Turkish  empires.  It 
was  much  more  like  the  later  Roman  imperial  government  tlian 
like  the  older  Asiatic  system,  and  it  gave  to  large  parts  of 
Asia  a  better  government  than  they  have  had  during  the  past 
five  hundred  years  of  Turkish  misrule  in  our  era  —  during 
which  time  populous  regions  that  under  Persia  blossomed  like 
gardens  have  become  desert  wastes  and  the  lairs  of  beasts. 


For  Further  Reading.  —  The  best  short  reference  on  Persia  is 
Wheeler's  Alcxamler  the  Great,  187-207. 

Special  Reports.  —  1.  Zoroaster  and  liis  teachings  (James  Free- 
man Clarke,  Ten  Great  Beligions;  Maspero,  Passing  of  the  Empires), 
2.  Persian  architecture  (Rawlinson,  Aueient  Miniarchies,  III.).  8.  The 
campaigns  of  Cambyses  in  Egypt.  4.  The  accession  of  Darius. 
&  Anecdotes  from  Herodotus  regarding  Persian  kings,  and  the  historical 
value  of  the  stories. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  RETROSPECT. 

Brief  general  statements  can  hardly  avoid  some  element  of  error ;  and 
advancing  scholarship  is  more  and  more  modifying  the  sharp  contrasts 
that  used  to  be  drawn  between  peoples.  Still,  it  is  helpful  to  re-survey 
the  Oriental  field  rapidly  from  two  points  of  view. 

78.  Progress.  —  This  has  been  chiefly  the  point  of  view  in 
the  text,  and'  it  is  the  most  important  to  hold  in  mind.  Egypt 
gave  us  the  beginnings  of  art  and  science,  and  Chaldea  devel- 
oped material  civilization  and  commercial  law.  Phoenicia  scat- 
tered the  germs  of  this  progress  over  much  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere,  to  take  root  in  many  places.  Persia  enlarged 
many-fold  the  map  of  the  orderly  world,  beat  back  for  centu- 
ries the  danger  of  barbarian  invasion,  and  organized  an  effec- 
tive system  of  imperial  administration.  And  the  Hebrews  gave 
to  their  pure,  lofty  religious  conceptions  a  vitality  that  was  to 
make  them  sway  the  world. 

79.  Limitations.  —  But  this  progress  was  imperfect.  Art 
and  science  became  mummy-like  through  their  adherence  to 
fixed  patterns.  Sculpture  was  rigid,  impassive,  and  unlovely, 
even  when  it  did  not  mix  the  monstrous  with  the  human. 
Architecture  sought  for  magnitude  rather  than  beauty  and  pro- 
portion. Most  religions,  however  far  they  had  progressed, 
continued  to  foster  lust  and  cruelty.  Thought  cringed  before 
superstition,  and  did  not  seek  fearlessly  to  know.  War  was 
unspeakably  inhuman  and  destructive.  Government  meant 
the  omnipotent  despotism  of  one  man  and  the  abject  servility 
of  all  the  rest.    Even  material  prosperity  was  only  for  the  few. 

Whether  the  Oriental  man  could  have  thrown  off  these  tram- 
mels if  left  longer  to  himself,  we  cannot  say  surely ;  but  twice 
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as  long  a  time  had  already  been  consumed  since  these  civiliza- 
tions had  appeared  in  full  blossom  as  has  since  sufficed  for  all 
our  Western  growth ;  and  the  relatively  slow  progress  of  the 
East  in  those  four  thousand  years,  together  with  the  stationary 
history  of  China  and  India  since,  points  to  a  probable  crystal- 
lization, rather  than  to  further  progress,  had  new  actors  not 
appeared  upon  a  new  scene. 


Suggestions  for  Review  of  Part  I. 

Let  the  class  prepare  review  questions,  each  member  five  or  ten,  to  ask 
of  the  others.  Criticise  tlie  questions,  showing  which  ones  help  to  bring 
out  important  facts  and  contrasts  and  likenesses,  and  which  are  merely 
trivial  or  curious.  Use  the  syllabus  in  the  table  of  contents,  so  as  to  get 
clear  the  plan  of  this  part  of  the  book.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  hold 
students  responsible  for  dates  in  Part  I.,  unless,  perhaps,  for  a  few  of  the* 
later  ones.  Make  list  of  important  names  or  terms  for  rapid  drill,  de- 
manding brief  but  clear  explanation  of  each  term. 


PART   11. 

THE    OBEEES. 

Greece  —  that  point  of  lujht  in  hiHnry  ! — Hegel. 

We  are  all  Grt'eks.  Our  ^a^cs,  our  literature^  our  religion^  our  art, 
have  their  roots  in  Gree('*\  —  Shellev. 

EjTept  the  htind  forces  of  nature^  th*re  is  nothing  that  moves  in  the 
world  to-day  that  is  not  Greek  in  ori(fin.  —  Henry  Sumner  Maine. 

Map  8tijdiks. 

Note  the  three  greater  divisions:  Northern  Greece  (Gpirus  and  Thes- 
saly);  Central  Greece  (a  group  of  eleven  districts,  to  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth);  and  the  Peloponnesus  (the  southeni  peninsula).  Name  the 
districts  from  Phocis  soutli,  and  the  <'hief  cities  in  each  as  shown  on  the 
map.  Which  divisions  have  no  coast?  Locate  Delphi,  Thermopylae, 
Tempe,  Parnassus,  Olympus,  Olympia,  Salamis,  Ithaca,  eight  islands, 
three  cities  on  the  Asiatic  side.  Draw  the  map  with  the  amount  of  detail 
just  indicated. 


CHAPTER   I. 
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I.  THE    Ki:  HOPE  AN  AND  THE   ASIATIC  TYPE. 


.80.  Distinctions  in  Culture.  —  Asia  had  developed  the  first 
eivilizations ;  but,  at  a  later  date,  an  independent  and  more 
important  culture  began  to  rise  in  Southern  Europe.  This  new 
civilization  was  soon  to  draw  from  the  Orient  in  many  ways, 
but  it  remained  essentially  European  in  character.  Diversity 
8uc.<:ee(k(l  to  Asitdic  vniformity^  moderation  to  extravayancej 
freedom  to  despotism. 
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81.  Physical  Differences.  —  This  contrast  between  the  cultures 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia  is  based,  in  part,  upon  physical  differ- 
ences.   We  must  note  four  geographical  peculiarities  of  Europe. 

a.  It  is  a  peninsula,  oceanic  rather  than  continental. 

b.  It  has  a  more  temperate  climate  and  more  varied  prod- 
ucts than  the  semi-tropical  river  valleys  of  Asia. 

These  conditions  demanded  greater  exertion,  physical  and  intellectual, 
and  led  to  more  diverse  occupations  than  Asiatic  conditions  did.  The 
beginnings  of  culture  were  slower  ;  but  Man  was  finally  to  count  for  more, 
and  Nature  was  to  be  less  all-suflicient  and  overpowering. 

c.  In  contrast  with  the  great  Asiatic  plain,  the  land  is 
broken  into  many  small  units  fitted  for  the  homes  of  distinct 
jieoples,  all  close  together  and  so  invited  to  friendly  intercourse, 
but  with  natural  defenses  against  hostile  attacks  from  one 
another.  This  has  conduced  to  the  existence,  side  by  side,  of 
different  but  mutually  helpful  civilizations. 

d.  Euroi>e  as  a  whole  holds  a  strategic  position  as  against 
Asia.  Physical  characteristics,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the 
last  three  paragraphs,  were  found,  of  course,  in  some  districts 
of  Asia,  notably  in  Syria  and  some  })arts  of  Asia  Minor ;  and 
accordingly  in  these  places  there  began  civilizations  marked  by 
the  ''European''  characteristics  of  diversity  and  freedom;  but 
their  vicinity  to  the  earlier  and  mightier  riveri-empires  was 
fatal,  and  in  the  end  the  Asiatic  character  was  always  im- 
posed upon  them.  Europe  was  saved  by  its  distance  and  by 
its  position  behind  the  great  moat  of  the  Mediterranean.  This 
sea  has  been  a  decisive  fa(;tor  in  P^uropean  history  in  two 
respects,  —  as  a  road  for  friendly  intercourse,  and  even  more 
as  a  barrier  against  hostile  Asiatic  invasion. 

II.     GREECE   TYPICAL  OF  EUROPE. 

**  The  Greeks  are  moderns.  .  .  .  Ptah-hotep  [§  30]  or  Ezekiel  could  not 
move  in  modem  society.  Aristotle  or  Menander  [§§  207,  265]  in  all  moral 
and  social  questions  would  at  once  find  their  way,  and  enjoy  even  our 
poetry  and  fiction.  Even  the  medieval  baron  would  feel  vastly  more  out 
of  place  amoDg  us  than  would  an  intelligent  Greek.  ^* — Mahafft. 
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82.  ''The  Most  European  of  European  Lands." — Hellas,  or 
Greece,  meant  not  European  Greece  alone,  but  all  the  lands  of 
the  *^  Hellenes,"  as  the  Greeks  called  themselves.  This  in- 
cluded (a)  the  peninsula  in  Europe,  together  with  the  shores 
and  islands  of  the  Aegean ;  and  (6)  colonial  Greece,  that  is,  the 
Greeks  on  the  Black  Sea  on  the  east,  and  Greek  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy  on  the  west,  besides  scattered  patches  elsewhere 
along  the  Mediterranean. 

Still,  the  central  peninsula  remained  the  heart  of  Hellas  in 
culture,  as  in  geography.  Omitting  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  which 
were  not  properly  Greek  in  character  or  history,  its  area  is 
less  than  a  quarter  that  of  the  state  of  New  York.  But  in  this 
little  district  are  concentrated  in  miniature  all  the  character- 
istic traits  of  European  geography  (§  81) ;  and  surely  it  is  no 
mere  coincidence  that  the  tirst  home  of  typical  European 
culture  should  have  been  this  "  most  European  of  European 
lands." 

83.  Special  Geographical  Features  and  Their  Influence.  —  Five 
controlling  factors  deserve  special  mention :  the  breaking  up 
into  small  districts ;  the  sea  roads ;  the  incitement  to  trade ; 
the  vicinity  of  the  open  side  to  Eastern  civilization;  the 
moderation  and  beauty  of  nature. 

a.  The  islands  and  patches  of  Greek  settlements  on  distant 
coasts  were  of  course  so  many  distinct  divisions ;  and  even 
little  Greece  proper  counted  over  twenty  geographical  units, 
each  encompassed  by  its  sea  moats  and  mountain  walls.  Some 
of  these  divisions  were  about  as  large  as  an  American  town- 
ship, and  the  larger  ones  (except  Thessaly  and  Epirus)  were 
only  seven  or  eight  times  that  size. 

b.  Isolated  mountainous  tribes  are  always  rude  and  conserva- 
tive ;  but  from  such  tendencies  Greece  was  saved  by  the  sea. 
Her  mountains,  it  is  true,  with  their  many  passes,  were  "  guar- 
dians of  libertv  "  rather  than  hostile  baiTiers ;  but  it  was  the 
sea  that  really  made  friendly  intercourse  possible  on  a  large 
scale,  and  that  brought  Athens  as  closely  into  touch  with  Mile- 
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tu8  (in  Asia)  as  with  Sparta  or  Olympia.  This  value  of  the 
sea,  too,  held  good  for  neighboring  parts  of  "  European  Greece  " 
itself,  which,  with  less  area  than  Portugal,  has  a  longer  coast- 
line than  all  the  Spanish  peninsula.  The  very  heart  of  the 
land  is  broken  into  islands  and  promontories,  so  that  it  is 
hard  to  find  a  spot  distant  from  the  coast  more  than  thirty 
miles.  Only  two  divisions  failed  to  touch  the  sea,  and  they 
were  notoriously  backward  and  unimportant. 

c.  Certain  products  made  intercourse  exceedingly  desirable, 
and  invited  to  wider  travel.  The  mountain  slopes  in  some 
parts,  as  in  Attica,  grew  wine  and  oil  better  than  grain.  Wine 
and  oil  —  much  value  in  little  space  —  were  especially  suited 
for  commerce;  and  with  their  limited  food  supply,  if  population 
was  to  increase,  the  people  in  such  districts  were  driven  to 
trade.  Now,  seafaring  traders,  exchanging  commodities,  are 
prone  to  exchange  ideas  also ;  and  thus  the  maritime  Greeks 
became  innovators  centuries  before  Paul  commended  them  for 
"always  seeking  some  new  thing."  • 

d.  These  early  seekers  found  valuable  new  things  within 
easy  reach.  Fortunately,  this  most  European  of  all  European 
lands  lay  nearest  of  all  Europe  to  the  old  civilization  of  Asia, 
Moreover,  it  faced  this  civilized  East  rather  than  the  barbarous 
West.  On  the  side  toward  Italy,  the  coast  is  cliff  or  marsh, 
with  only  three  or  four  good  harbors  the  whole  length ;  but  on 
the  east  the  whole  line  is  broken  by  countless  deep,  inviting 
bays,  from  whose  mouths,  too,  chains  of  tempting  islands  lead 
on  and  on,  so  that  in  clear  weather  the  mariner  may  cross  the 
Aegean  without  losing  sight  of  land. 

e.  Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  element  of  diver- 
sity. A  great  Oriental  state  found  its  one  dominant  life  prin- 
ciple in  some  mighty  river ;  it  spread  over  vast  plains,  and  was 
bounded  by  terrible  immensities  of  desolate  deserts.  Greece 
contained  no  navigable  river,  and,  except  in  Thessaly,  no  plains 
of  consequence.  It  was  a  land  of  marvelously  varied  sea  and 
moantain.  This  variety,  and  the  moderation  of  the  natural 
features,  found  a  counterpart  in  the  versatile  genius  of  the 
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people,  in  their  originality,  and  in  their  lively  imagination; 
while  the  beauty  of  intermingled  hill  and  sunlit  sea,  the  exhil- 
arating air,  and  the  soft  splendor  of  the  radiant  sky,  helped  to 
make  their  intense  joy  in  life. 

Thus  in  their  little  peninsula  the  Greeks  produced  many 
varieties  of  society,  side  by  side.  They  inquired  fearlessly 
into  all  secrets,  natural  and  supernatural,  instead  of  abasing 
themselves  in  Oriental  awe;  they  had  no  controlling  priest- 
hood; and  they  never  submitted  long  to  arbitrary  government. 
Above  all  other  peoples,  too,  they  developed  a  passion  for  the 
beautiful  and  a  sense  of  harmony  and  proportion :  the  same 
word  stood  to  them  for  the  good  and  the  beautiful;  and  temper- 
ance, or  moderation,  became  their  ideal  virtue. 

84.  A  Problem:  the  Land  or  the  People? — Was  the  work  of 
Greece  in  history  the  result  of  Greek  genius  or  of  these  geo- 
graphical conditions  ?  As  early  as  the  year  2000  b.c.  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  Aegean  were  peopled  by  a  variety  of  tribes. 
Some  of  these  were  "  the  stuff  of  which  the  Greeks  were  after- 
ward made."  Some,  so  far  as  we  e^n  tell,  were  wholly  alien, 
like  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Etruscans.  The  great  body  were 
allied  to  the  Latins  on  the  west,  to  the  Phrygians,  Lycians,  and 
Carians  on  the  east,  and  to  the  Thracians  and  Macedonians  on 
the  north.  Nature  and  history  gradually  differentiated  those 
tribes  that  we  call  Greeks  from  these  neighbors,  of  whom  they 
seem  to  have  been  at  first  only  a  part.  So  some  writers  make 
the  land  everything,  and  speak  as  if  even  Homer  were  "  only  a 
natural  product  of  the  smiling  Ionian  skies."  But  those  same 
skies,  in  the  three  thousand  years  since,  have  produced  no 
second  Homer;  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Sennacherib's 
Assyrians,  for  instance,  if  transplanted  to  Greece,  would  have 
been  made  into  Greeks. 

The  question,  of  course,  goes  to  the  bottom  of  all  history. 
About  all  we  can  say  is,  that  the  result  was  due  to  land  avd 
people,  and  to  outside  history.     Says  Freeman :  "  Neither  the 
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Greeks  in  any  other  land,  nor  any  other  people  in  Greece,  would 
have  been  what  the  Greeks  in  Greece  actually  were  " ;  nor,  we 
may  add,  the  same  people  in  the  same  land  at  a  later  and  less 
plastic  stage,  or  with  different  influences  from  without.  It  was 
an  instance  of  good  seed  falling  upon  good  ground  under  favor- 
able conditions  of  time  and  history;  but,  to  read  history  truly, 
we  must  note  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  same  seed  seems  to 
have  gone  to  waste  in  the  regions  round  about. 


For  Further  Reading.  — The  matters  dealt  with  in  this  chapter  are 
discussed  in  the  opening  pages  of  all  standard  liistories  of  Greece.  For 
the  geography,  see,  especially,  Curtiiis,  I.  9-25 ;  Abbott,  I.  1-23 ;  or 
Holm,  I.  24-30. 

In  these  reference  lists,  standard  works  are  referred  to  only  by  authors 
(where  there  is  no  danger  of  ambiguity)  or  by  abbreviated  titles.  Full 
titles,  with  dates,  prices,  and  publishers,  are  given  in  the  classified  bibli- 
ographies in  the  Appendix. 


CHAPTER  II. 


FRBEOaTORIC  aaBBCB  — TO  1000  B.C. 

I.   SOURCES  OF  INFOBMATION. 

89.  Homer  and  his  Age-  —  Writing  of  any  kind  came  late  in 
Greece.  Until  recently  our  vague  knowledge  of  early  culture 
there  was  based  on  the  Homeric  poems,  which  were  bajided 
down  orally  from  generation  to  generation  for  some  centuries 
before  they  were  put  into  manuscript.  Homer's  Iliad  describes 
part  of  the  siege  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  to  recover  the  beauti- 
ful Helen,  whom  a  Trojan  prince  had  carried  off.  The  Odyssey 
narrates  the  wanderings  of  one  of  the  heroes  in  the  return  from 
the  war.  Kow,  the  wars  and  the  heroes  may  be  pure  fiction, 
or  the  story  may  be  based  upon  an  attempt  of  the  Greeks  to 
punish  pirates  from  Asia ;  but,  in  either  case,  the  poet's  pic- 
tures of  society  must  have  truth  in  them.  In  rude  ^es  a  bard 
may  invent  stories,  but  not  a  soci- 
j,  Bty,  As  has  been  well  said,  what 
f  such  a  poet  tells  us  as  history  is  apt 
to  be  false,  but  what  he  mentions 
incidentaUy  is  sure  to  be  history. 
The  poems  were  composed  about 
1000  B.C.  Tliey  claim  to  describe 
events  a  century  or  two  earlier,  but 
no  doubt  they  paint  that  past  in 
colors  true  for  their  own  day. 

86.  Archaeology  conilrms  Homer, 
but  also  rereaJs  Earlier  Ages.  ~ 
Greece,  however,  had  possessed  a 
much  earlier  life,  of  which  Homer 
and    the    historic    Greeks    never 
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dreamed,  hut  of  wliich  we  are  now  learning  from  another 
source.  The  remains  biiried  in  the  soil  were  neglected 
Strangelj  by  students  of  Greek  history  long  after  the  study 
of  such  objects  had  disclosed  many  wonders  in  Asia;  but  in 
1870  Dr.  Schliemanu  turned  to  this  kind  of  investigation  in 
order  to  confirm  Homer.  The  excavations  since  that  time 
have  done  this,  but  they  have  also  opened  up  a  thousand  years 
of  older  culture.  Two  incidents  in  this  exploration  we  will 
note. 

a.  Homer  places  the  capital  of  Agamemnon,  leader  of  all  the 
Greeks,  in  Argolis  at  Mycenae,  "  rich  in  gold."  Here,  in  1890, 
Schliemanu  uncovered  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  with  peculiar 
massive  ("Cyclopean")  walls.     Within  he  found  a  curious 


ie  the  brilliant  picture  of  Walter 
state  rudely  embalmed  bodies  of 


group  of  tombs,  where  (to  i 
Pater's  Oreek  Studies)  lay  in 
ancient  kings  — 

■'  in  the  Rptendor  of  their  cniwna  and  breastplfttee  of  embosned  'plate  of 
gold ;  their  swords  studded  with  (colden  imagery  ;  their  faces  covered 
strangely  fn  golden  masks.  The  very  floor  of  one  tomb  was  thick  with 
gold  diut  —  the  heitvy  gilding  from  some  perished  kingly  vestment  i  in 
another  waa  a  downfall  of  golden  leavea  and  flowers ;  and  amid  this  pm- 
tusion  of  flne  fragments  were  rings,  bracelets,  smaller  crowns,  as  for  chil- 
dren,' dainty  butterflies  for  ornaments,  and  that  golden  flower  im  a  silver 
stalk  —  all  of  pnre,  soft  gold  nnhardened  by  alloy,  the  delicate  films  of 


■  Mr.  Pktar's  "as  for  children"  gives  a  wrong  impressinn.  These  small 
omameata  probablf  were  made  specially  for  the  dead,  and  were  (herelore 
made  small  tor  economy— J  oat  as  the  Chinese  use  paper  symbols,  instead  ot 
the  older  real  taneral  money,  to  bary  with  their  ilcait.  Such  use  of  diminutive 
huitatlona  la  wideapraad  Id  tlie  tnneral  cmtoma  of  early  people*. 
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which  one  must  touch  but  lightly,  yet  twisted  and  beaten,  by  hand  and 
hammer,  into  wavy,  spiral  relief.'' 

One  tomb,  with  three  female  bodies,  contained  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  gold  objects,  besides  vast  multitudes  of  very  small 
ornaments  and  countless  gold  beads  and  pieces  of  beaten  gold. 
In  another,  five  bodies  were  "  literally  smothered  in  jewels  " ; 
and,  with  all  this  ornament,  there  were  skillfully  wrought, 
curiously  inlaid  weapons  for  the  dead,  with  whetstones  to 
keep  them  keen,  and  graceful  vases  of  marble  and  alabaster 
carved  with  delicate  forms,  to  hold  the  funeral  food  and  wine ; 
while  near  the  entrance  lay  other  bodies,  perhaps  of  slaves  or 
captives  who  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice. 

It  is  true  these  particular  remains  belong  to  a  period  long 
before  that  celebrated  by  Homer,  but  no  doubt  in  the  poet's 
time  a  like  society  was  to  be  found  in  parts  of  Greece ;  after 
these  discoveries,  the  Homeric  pictures  of  royal  palaces  {Odys- 
sey, vii.  84  fF.)  adorned  with  friezes  of  glittering  blue  glass,  the 
walls  flashing  with  bronze  and  gleaming  with  plated  gold,  the 
heroes  and  their  guests  feasting  through  the  night,  from  gold 
vessels,  in  halls  lighted  by  torches  held  on  massive  golden 
statues,  no  longer  seem  poetic  exaggerations. 

b.  In  1870  Dr.  Schliemann  began  his  first  excavations  at  a 
little  village  in  the  Troad,  three  miles  from  the  shore,  where 
tradition  had  always  placed  the  scene  of  the  Iliad.  These 
explorations  continued  more  than  twenty  years,  and  disclosed 
nine  distinct  layers  of  debris  —  each  layer  the  remains  of  a 
separate  settlement.  The  oldest,  on  native  rock  some  fifty  feet 
below  the  present  surface,  was  a  rude  village  of  indefinite  an- 
tiquity. The  second  was  thought  by  Dr.  Schliemann  to  be 
Homer's  Troy.  It  showed  powerful  walls,  a  citadel  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  civilization  marked  by  bronze 
weapons  and  gold  ornaments.  We  know  now  that  this  city 
passed  away  about  2500  n.c,  so  that  no  doubt  the  very  mem- 
ory of  its  civilization  had  perished  before  the  real  Troy  was 
built.  Above  it  came  the  remains  of  three  successive  inferior 
settlements,  and  then  —  the  sixth  layer  from  the  bottom  —  a 
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much  larger  and  tiiier  city,  which  had  [lerished  in  a  hostile 
cunBagration  some  eleven  or  twelve  huiidied  years  b.c.  Exten- 
sive explorations  in  the  year  lSd3,  after  Schlieniann's  death, 


tiiially  proved  this  sixth  city  tu  he  the  Troy  of  Houier, 
with  remarkable  correspoiidoniie  in  d<'taii  to  the  picture  in 
the  Iliad.^ 
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The  impressive  fact,  however,  was,  not  the  confirmation  of 
Homer's  story,  but  rather  that  not  even  a  shadowy  tradition 
of  this  older  culture  of  Schliemann's  Troy  survived  to  be  sung 
by  any  poet  of  a  later  day.  Men  began  to  see  that  the  Greeks 
were  not  so  young  as  our  former  ignorance  had  taught,  but 
that  "obscure  millenniums  preceded  the  sudden  bloom"  of  their 
historic  life.    A  new  interest  led  to  important  results  (§§  87, 88). 

For  Fuhtheh  Rbadino.  —  Tsountas  and  Manatt^s  Mycenaean  Atje^ 
or  Schuchhardt^s  Schliemann^a  Excavations. 

II.    TWO  PREHISTORIC  CIVILIZATIONS. 

87.  Mycenaean  Culture.' — Excavations  at  many  places  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  prove  now  that 
this  early  civilization  reached  from  Sardinia  to  Cyprus,  and 
that  it  was  indigenous  in  Greece.  Steady  progress  appears, 
from  rude  stone  implements  and  crude  carvings,'  through  many 
stages,  up  to  magnificent  bronze  work  and  highly  developed 
art.  This  was  the  slow  work  of  the  dark-skinned,  long-headed 
people  of  Southern  Europe  (§§8  and  9)  between  2500  and  1500 
B.C.;  and  the  culture  seems  to  have  been  helped  to  quicker 
bloom  by  contact  with  Phoenicians.  These  adventurers  bar- 
tered with  the  ruder  natives,  for  centuries  perhaps,  much  as 
English  traders  did  two  hundred  years  ago  with  American 
Indians,  tempting  their  ignorant  cupidity  with  strange  wares 


1  The  discoveries  of  the  years  1896-1900,  especially  the  last  of  these  years, 
have  made  it  necessary  to  recast  completely  the  older  ideas  of  primitive  Qreece. 
The  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1901,  says  of  the  revolution  in  classical  scholarship 
wrought  in  1900-1901:  "The  altered  attitude  is  so  clearly  marked,  the  influ- 
ence so  fundamental  and  wide  reaching,  that,  to  find  adequate  parallel,  we 
must  look  hack  to  the  day  of  the  Renaissance." 

The  literature  of  these  years  (at  the  publication  of  this  volume)  is  still 
mainly  in  special  **  Journals."  Ridgeway's  Early  Age  of  Greece  and  Hall's 
Oldest  Civilization  in  Greece  (both  of  1901)  sum  up  results  in  book  form,  but 
they  are  books  for  critical  scholars  only.  Advanced  students  who  have  access 
to  The  Quarterly  will  find  an  excellent  survey  in  the  article  quoted  above. 
Professor  Manatt  reviews  and  criticises  Ridgeway,  in  an  interesting  article  in 
the  New  York  Independent,  Oct.  31,  1901. 
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of  small  value,  and  counting  it  best  gain  of  all  if  they  could 
lure  curious  maidens  on  board  their  black  ships  for  distant 
slave  markets.^ 

In  return,  however,  the  strangers  made  many  an  unconscious 
payment.  Language  shows  that  they  gave  to  the  Greeks  the 
names  (and  so,  no  doubt,  the  use)  of  linen,  myrrh,  cinnamon, 
frankincense,  soap,  lyres,  wine  jars,  cosmetics,  and  writing  tab- 
lets. The  Greek  alphabet  itself  is  Phoenician,  without  ques- 
tion.* The  metal  work  found  in  the  tombs  is  often  Phoenician 
or  Egyptian.  The  smelting  of  metals  and  use  of  bronze,  and 
the  substitution  of  fine  wheel-made  ix)ttery  for  the  ruder  hand- 
made article,  may  have  come  from  the  same  source.  Indeed, 
it  would  not  be  strange  if  sometimes  —  as  Greek  legends  so 
delight  to  tell — wealthy  Phoenician  exiles  or  adventurers  act- 
ually established  themselves  as  god-descended  monarchs  in 
gilded  palaces  on  high-lying  citadels,  to  rule  and  civilize  the 
Greek  tribesmen  clustered  about  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill. 

On  the  whole,  however,  scholars  to-day  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  European  civilization  was  borrowed  in  its  essential  ele- 
ments, or  that  the  Orient  did  more  than  aiford  the  Greeks  a 
few  hints.  Certainly  the  lively  Hellenes  were  not  slavish  imi- 
tators ;  and  these  same  early  remains  show  that  they  at  once 
made  their  own,  and  improved  upon,  whatever  the  strangers 
brought  them. 

But  this  Mycenaean  culture  is  not  that  of  which  Homer  tells. 
These  earlier  Greeks  buried  their  dead,  worshiped  ancestors, 
used  no  iron,  and  lived  frugally  on  fish  and  vegetable  diet. 
Homer's  Greeks  bum  their  dead ;  worship  no  ancestors,  but  adore 
a  Sun  God;  use  iron  swords;  and  feast  all  night  mightily  on 
whole  roast  oxen.  So,  too,  in  dress,  manners,  and  personal 
appearance,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  the  two  are  widely  different. 


1  Herodotus,  book  i.  ch.  i.,  preserves  traditions  of  such  trade  and  piracy. 
Bead  also  the  pictare  in  the  Odyssey ^  zv.  403-484. 

s  The  brilliant  discoveries  of  Mr.  Arthur  Evans  in  Crete  show  that  the 
Greeks  there  hftd  created  a  crude  alphabet  of  their  own  before  the  Phoeui- 
oiaa  WM  iatcodiioed.   Of.  |58. 
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Still,  from  lack  of  aiiy  other  theory,  scholars  have  Rontinued, 
for  the  most  part,  to  regard  the  fulture  pictured  by  Homer  and 
that  revealed  in  the  older  remains,  as  two  stages  iu  one  develop- 
ment or  as  two  views  of  the  same  culture ;  and  the  Mycenaean 
civilization  has  usually  been  known  lilso  as  Aciiaean,  from  the 
name  Homer  uses  for  his  (Jreeks.  This,  however,  is  simply  to 
ignore  the  many  striking  contradictions;  and  recently  Pro- 
fessor Bidgeway  {Earlt/  Aye  of  Greece,  1901  a.i>.)  has  snggesteii 
an  hypothesis  whicli  promises  to  straighten  out  the  maze.  The 
new  theory  is  not  yet  established  thoroughly,  but  it  has  luutli 
to  recommend  it  (§  8 


»  J|  ncbes  h  Kb  8  ounces  eocli  Fnond  In  ISHit,  and 
daliugbnvkattensl  tol200B.i'.  Dr.Srhiichhnrdtdalarestheni  "unrivaled 
for  origlTiality  nt  desiuti  uiid  ilpllcacy  of  iMwiitioD,  except  perhaps  by  tlie 
finest  goldsmith  work  of  the  Italian  KeDalssaoce." 


88.  Achaean  Culture.  —  About  1500  n.c,  in  Central  Europe 
there  had  grown  up  an  independent  civilization;  it  was  ruder 
than  that  of  the  South,  but  the  people  were  more  vigorous  and 
were  armed  with  iron,  —  perhaps  at  first,  through  some  hapjiy 
aiicident,  by  the  discovery  of  iron  free  so  as  not  to  need 
smelting.  This  culture  has  Ijeen  named  Hallstatt,  from  a 
place  in  tlie  Alps  where  its  remains  abound.  Professor  Ridge- 
way  claims  to  prove  that  it  corresponds,  even  in  minute  details, 
with  the  culture  Homer  ascribes  to  his  Achaean  chiefs,  and 
argues  forcefully  that  about  l.'iOO  n.c,  bands  of  these  fair- 
haired,  blue-eyed,  ox-eatiiig  warriors  from  the  Xorth,  drawn  by 
the  splendor  and  riches  of  the  Mycenaean  South,  must  have 
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broken  into  Greece,  as  men  of  the  North  so  many  times  since 
into  Southern  Europe.  These  mighty-limbed  strangers,  armed 
with  long  iron  swords,  easily  established  themselves  among  the 
short,  dark,  bronze-weaponed  natives,  dwelt  in  their  cities,  be- 
came their  chiefs,  married  their  women,  and  possessed  tlieir 
wealth.  For  a  time  the  older  culture  was  overridden  by  the 
practices  and  ideas  of  these  semi-barbaric  Avhaeans;  but  grad- 
ually the  two  civilizations  blended,  the  fair-skinned  invaders 
adopted  the  native  language,  and  after  a  while  they  disappeared 
in  the  native  population  —  as  has  happened  to  all  northern 
invaders  in  southern  lands.  Homer  tells  us  mainly  of  the 
Achaeans,  but  the  older  society  persisted,  no  doubt,  and  was 
again,  in  modified  form,  to  come  to  the  surface.  Even  Homer 
seems  to  show  some  mixture  of  customs  as  early  as  his  day. 

III.     ECONOMIC   SOCIETY. 

89.  A  Simple  Society.  —  No  doubt  we  are  liable  to  exaggerate 
the  "  golden ''  side  of  the  Homeric  Age.  The  poet  naturally 
dwelt  upon  the  deeds  and  homes  of  heroes,  so  that  sometimes 
we  call  the  age  "  Heroics " ;  but  this  was  only  a  small  part  of 
Greek  life  after  all,  and,  as  a  whole,  society  was  primitive  and 
manners  were  harsh.  The  culture  of  Mycenae  cidmhuUed  only 
at  a  few  points  on  the  coast,  and  Homer  himself,  if  we  look 
close,  shows  that  wealthy  princes  were  rare  even  among  his 
kings.  The  son  of  Odysseus,  astounded  by  the  splendor  ot 
Menelaus'  palace,  with  its  "  gleam  as  of  sun  and  moon,"  whis- 
pers to  his  companion  (Odyssey,  iv.  70)  :  — 

^*  Mark  the  flashing  of  bronze  tlirough  the  echoing  halls,  and  the  flash- 
ing of  gold  and  of  amber  and  of  silver  and  of  ivory.  Such  like,  inethinks, 
is  the  court  of  Olympian  Zeus.  .  .  .     Wonder  comes  over  me  as  I  look." 

The  mighty  Odysseus  had  built  his  palace  with  his  own  hands, — 
'*  a  rude  farmhouse,  where  swine  wallow  in  the  court";  and  the 
one  petty  island  in  which  he  was  head-king  held  scores  of 
poorer  kings.^ 


>  See  the  picture  of  the  princess  Nausicaa,  Odyssey,  vi.  20-100. 
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90.  Occupations  and  Classes.  —  Industry  was  still  mainly 
agricultural.  The  mass  of  the  people  were  small  farmers, 
though  their  houses  were  grouped  in  compact  settlements. 
Even  the  kings  tilled  their  larger  farms,  in  part  at  least,  with 
their  own  hands.  Slaves  were  few,  except  in  the  houses  of  the 
greater  chiefs.  There  had  appeared,  however,  a  class  of  mis- 
erable landless  freemen,  who  hired  themselves  to  the  farmers. 
When  the  ghost  of  Achilles  wishes  to  name  to  Odysseus  the 
most  unhappy  lot  among  mortals,  he  selects  that  of  the  hired 
servant  (§  143) ;  and  the  poet  Hesiod  (800  B.C.),  himself  of  the 
farmer  class  and  feeling  keenly  for  its  woes,  has  no  pity  for 
these  laborers,  but  advises  the  farmer  to  turn  them  out  to  shift 
for  themselves  as  winter  comes  on.  Highly  honored  artisans 
and  smiths  were  found  among  the  retainers  of  the  greater 
chiefs.  A  separate  class  of  traders  had  not  arisen.  The  chiefs, 
in  the  intervals  of  farm  labor,  varied  their  profits  by  trading 
expeditions,  or  by  piracy  on  sea  or  land.  Telemachus,  son  of 
Odysseus,  is  asked  (Odyssey,  iii.  60-70),  evidently  without 
offense  intended  or  received,  whether  he  comes  as  a,  pirate  or 
as  a  peaceful  trader. 

IV.     THE   TRIBE  — UNITS  AND  TIES.i 

91.  The  Clan.  — In  early  times  the  lowest  political  unit  in 
Greek  society  was  a  clan,  or  gens.  Each  gens,  indeed,  was  a 
kind  of  family,  containing  several  such  families  as  we  have, 
and  ranging  in  size  from  a  score,  perhaps,  to  many  score  of 
members.  The  nearest  descendant  of  the  forefather  of  the 
clan,  counting  from  oldest  son  to  oldest  son,  was  the  clan  elder, 
or  "  king."     The  two  bonds  of  union  were  blood  and  worship  — 

1  Some  peculiar  institutions  of  early  society  colored  later  Greek  history  to 
a  marked  degree.  The  more  important  of  these  have  to  be  studied  mostly  in 
their  fragmentary  survivals  in  the  later  history,  and  by  comparing  such  re- 
mains with  the  customs  of  savage  peoples  of  the  present  day.  Fortunately, 
however,  some  of  the  later  Greeks  described  Greek  tribal  society  as  it  existed 
in  their  time  in  the  little-changed,  backward  tribes  of  northern  and  western 
Greece  (see  especially  Thuoydides,  i.  2r%), 
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a  common  descent  and  a  common  religion ;  and  these  two  were 
really  one,  for  the  clan  religion  was  a  worship  of  clan  ancestors. 
If  provided  with  pleasing  periodic  meals  and  invoked  with 
magic  formulas  (so  the  belief  ran),  tlie  powerful  ghosts  of  the 
ancient  clan  elders  would  continue  to  aid  their  descendants.^ 

This  worship  was  secret,  and  hostile  to  all  outside  the  clan. 
The  altar  was  the  clan  tomb,  and  the  only  legitimate  priest 
was  the  clan  elder.  For  a  non-clansman  even  to  see  the  wor- 
ship was  to  defile  it;  for  him  to  learn  the  sjicred  formulas  was 
to  secure  power  over  the  gods.  It  followed  that  marriage  be- 
came a  "religious''  act.  The  woman  had  to  renounce  her  own 
gods,  and  to  be  accepted  by  the  gods  of  her  husband  into  their 
clan.^  After  that,  she  and  her  future  children  were  in  law  and 
in  religion  no  longer  related  to  her  father  and  his  clan ;  rela- 
tionship and  inheritance  of  property  came  through  males  only. 

In  like  manner  in  later  times,  as  the  families  of  the  clan  more  and 
more  became  distinct  units,  each  came  to  have  its  separate  family  wor- 
ship. The  father  was  the  priest  of  the  Hearth,  or  family  altar,  near 
which  were  grouped  the  Penates,  or  images  of  ancestors.  There,  before 
each  meal,  was  poured  out  the  libation,  and  there  blessings  were  invoked. 
Piety  consisted  in  fulfdling  strictly  these  obligations  to  the  ancestral 
deities.  The  family  tomb  anciently  was  near  the  house,  **so  that  the 
sons,"  says  Euripides,  *'  in  entering  and  leaving  their  dwelling,  might 
always  meet  their  fathers  and  invoke  them." 

92.  Larger  Units:  Phratry  and  Tribe.  —  Long  before  history 
began,  clans  united  into  larger  imits.      In  barbarous  society 


1  The  food  WHS  actually  meant  for  the  ghost.  Milk  and  wine  were  poured 
into  a  hollow  in  the  ground,  with  sacred  formulas  inviting  the  dead  to  eat ; 
and  it  was  the  grossest  impiety  for  any  mortal  to  touch  the  food  left  at  the 
grave.  Travelers  describe  similar  practices  among  primitive  peoples  to-day. 
A  Papuan  rhiof  prays:  ** Compassionate  Father!  Here  is  food  for  you.  Eat 
it,  and  he  kind  to  us!  "  Turner  relates  that  in  Samoa,  at  the  evening  meal, 
the  family  priest  exclaims,  with  his  offering:  "Here  is  ava  for  you,  O  gods! 
look  kindly  towards  this  family.  .  .  .  Ivet  our  plantations  be  kept  productive : 
let  food  grow!  Here  is  ava  for  you,  O  war  gcKis!  Let  this  be  a  strong  and 
numerous  people  for  you!  " 

2  Her  father,  of  course,  or  some  male  relative,  renounced  for  her,  and  gave 
her  to  the  bridegroom.    This  is  the  origin  of  '*  giving  in  marriage  "  to-day. 
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the  highest  unit  is  the  tribe.  The  clan-elder  of  the  leading 
clan  was  the  tribal  elder,  or  the  priest-king  of  the  tribe.  The 
tribe,  too,  had  a  common  worship  of  a  real  or  pretended  ances- 
tor. If  men  at  that  stage  of  progress  wished  to  combine  in  a 
friendly  way,  they  had  to  invent  some  such  bond  of  union. 
Otherwise  they  must  think  of  each  other  as  enemies.  It  is 
plain  that  in  the  larger  units  such  bonds  must  have  been 
fictitious  for  the  most  part;  but  incredulous,  savage  society, 
these  "  legal  fictions "  come  quickly  to  have  all  the  force  of 
fact. 

Between  the  Greek  tribe  and  the  gens  came  a  less  important 
unit,  —  the  phratry,  or  **  brotherhood  "  of  clans,  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  smaller  tribe. 

93.  The  Tribal  City.  —  Originally,  the  tribe  dwelt  in  its  sepa- 
rate clan-villages  in  the  valleys  around  some  convenient  hill- 
top. On  the  height  was  the  place  of  common  worship,  and  a 
ring  wall  turned  it  easily  into  a  citadel.  In  hilly  Greece  many 
of  these  fortified  tribal  (tenters  grew  up  close  together;  and 
so,  very  early,  groups  of  tribes  combined  further.  Perhaps 
one  of  a  group  would  concpier  the  others  and  compel  them  to 
demolish  their  separate  citadels  and  to  transfer  their  temples 
to  its  center.  This  was  the  way  in  which  Cecrops  and  Theseus 
are  said  to  have  founded  Athens  —  by  incorporating  into  one 
body  the  three  hundred  and  sixty  clan-villages  of  Attica.  In 
such  cases,  a  new  legal  fiction  set  up  a  common  city-worship, 
with  the  king  of  the  chief  tribe  for  the  city  priest-king. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  a  growing  tribe  might  enter  the  city 
stage  without  artificially  widening  its  circle ;  but  in  general, 
as  clans  federated  into  tribes,  so  tribes  federated  into  cities, 
either  peaceably  or  through  war.  The  process  seems  to  have 
been  well  under  way  in  Homeric  times. 

94.  The  City  the  Political  Limit.  —  Though  it  involves  a  digression, 
it  is  well  to  note  here  that  the  city  was  the  limit  of  political  luiion  among 
the  Greeks.  If  this  process  of  federation  could  have  continued,  —  or,  if 
by  conquest  and  amalgamation  the  cities  could  have  been  combined  into 
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larger  \xn\iSy  they  might  have  made  a  nation-«tate,  like  modem  England 
or  France.  But  the  city  satisfied  the  political  ideal  of  the  Greeks.  To 
them  the  same  word  meant  *'  city  "  and  **  state."  A  union  of  cities,  by 
which  any  of  them  gave  up  complete  sovereignty,  was  repugnant  to 
Greek  feeling.  One  city  might  hold  others  in  subjection  ;  but,  in  historic 
times,  it  never  admitted  their  people  to  any  kind  of  citizenship.  Nor  did 
the  subject  cities  dream  of  asking  such  a  thing.  What  they  wanted,  and 
would  never  cease  to  strive  for,  was  to  recover  their  separate  independ- 
ence. No  one  thought  of  union.  To  each  Greek,  his  city  was  his  country. 
It  followed,  through  nearly  all  Greek  history,  that  the  political  rela- 
tions of  one  city  with  another  five  miles  away  were  foreign  relations, 
as  much  as  its  dealings  with  the  king  of  Persia.  Wars,  therefore,  were 
constant  and  cruel.  The  concentration  of  interests  gave  to  each  city  a 
vivid  and  intense  life ;  but  the  division  of  Greek  power  into  so  many 
hostile  centers  made  that  life  brief. 

V.     EARLY   POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

95.  The  King.^  —  The  tribal  city  hacl  three  political  elements 
—  king,  council  of  chiefs,  and  popular  assembly.  In  these  we 
may  see  the  germs  of  later  monarchic,  aristocratic,  and  demo- 
cratic institutions.  The  kings  varied  in  authority.  In  centers 
like  Mycenae  they  seem  to  have  been  almost  absolute,  though 
even  there  they  had  no  bodyguard ;  but  in  general  they  were 
limited  strictly  by  custom  and  by  the  two  other  political  orders. 

96.  A  Council  of  Chiefs  surrounded,  aided,  and  checked  the 
king.  These  chiefs  were  originally  the  clan  elders  and  the 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Socially  they  were  the  king's 
equals ;  and  in  government  he  could  not  do  anything  in  defiance 
of  their  wish.  They  could  sometimes  elect  a  king,  when  a 
vacancy  occurred,  although  their  choice  must  have  been  limited 
usually  to  one  royal  family. 

97.  The  Folk-moot,  or  Assembly  of  Freemen,  listened  to 
plans  proposed  by  king  and  chiefs,  and  shouted  approval  or 
muttered  disapproval.  It  could  not  start  new  movements 
itself.       There   were  no  regular  meetings   and  few   spokes- 


1  Read  Freeman's  Comparative  Politics^  144-146. 
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men,  and  the  general  reverence  for  the  chiefs  made  it  a 
daring  deed  for  a  common  man  to  brave  them ;  so  that  if  the 
chiefs  were  agreed  among  themselves,  it  must  have  been  hard 
to  keep  them  from  getting  their  way.  However,  even  in  war, 
when  the  authority  of  the  nobles  was  greatest,  the  Assembly 
had  to  be  perstiaded;  it  could  not  be  ordered;  and  Homer's 
songs,  flattering  of  course  to  the  chiefs,  show  that  sometimes 
popular  opposition  did  find  expression. 

The  Greeks  in  one  council  before  Troy  break  away  to  seize  their  ships 
for  the  homeward  journey.  Odysseus  hurries  among  them,  and  by  per- 
suasion and  threats  forces  them  back  to  tlic  council,  until  only  Thersites 
bawls  on,  —  '*  Thersites,  uncontrolled  of  speech,  whose  mind  was  full  of 
words  wherewith  to  strive  against  the  chiefs  idlij."'  *'  Hateful  was  he  to 
Achilles  above  all,  and  Uy  Odysseus,  for  them  he  xoas  wont  to  revile.  But 
now  with  shrill  shout  he  poured  forth  his  upltr aiding s  ecen  upon  goodly 
Agamemnon  "  {Iliad,  ii.  210  ff.).  Then  Odysseus  with  stem  rebuke  smites 
him  into  silence,  while  the  crowd  laughs.  Odyaseus  carries  the  crowd  with 
him,  but  Thersites  wsus  a  cripple,  and  is  represented  as  ugly  and  unpopular. 
Professor  Mahaffy  comments  {Social  Life,  13):  **The  figure  of  Ther- 
sites seems  drawn  with  special  spite  and  venom,  as  a  satire  upon  the  first 
critics  that  rose  up  among  the  people  and  (juestioned  tlie  divine  right  of 
kings  to  do  wrong.  We  may  be  sure  the  real  Thersites,  from  whom  the 
poet  drew  his  picture,  was  a  very  different  and  a  far  more  serious  power 
in  debate  than  the  misshapen  buffoon  of  the  Iliad.  But  the  king  who  had 
been  thwarted  and  exposed  by  him  in  the  day,  would  over  his  evening 
cups  enjoy  the  poet's  travesty,  and  long  for  the  good  old  times  when  he 
could  put  down  all  impertinent  criticism  by  the  stroke  of  his  knotty  scep- 
ter. Indeed,  the  Homeric  agora  could  hardly  have  existed,  had  it  been 
so  idle  a  form  as  the  poets  represent.'' 

So  Professor  Freeman:  ** But,  after  all,  I  think  that  the  submission 
of  the  mass  of  Achaian  freemen  to  Agamemnon  .  .  .  has  been,  if  not 
exaggerated,  at  least  misunderstood.  It  is  not  the  submission  of  slaves, 
but  the  submission  of  children.  It  is  not  the  submission  of  men  who  wish 
to  oppose,  but  who  dare  not ;  it  is  the  submission  of  men  who  have  not  yet 
formed  the  wish  to  oppose.  .  .  .  Tlie  real  thing  to  be  marked  is  that  there 
should  be  any  opposition  speakers  at  all."  ^ 


^  Kead  Comparative  Politico,  204-207,  from  which  this  paragraph  comes. 
For  more  extreme  democratic  views,  the  advanced  student  may  consult 
Morgaa*8  Ancient  Society,  245-249. 
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For  Further  Reading. — Divisions  I.  and  II.:  see  footnotes.  Divisions 
III.- VI. :  Fowler's  CUy  State,  chs.  ii.,  iii. ;  Mahaffy's  Survey,  chs.  i.,  ii. ; 
and  Social  Life,  chs.  ii.,  iii. ;  Gardner's  New  Chapters  in  Greek  History, 
1-162  ;  Lang's  Homer  and  the  Epic,  An  excellent  single-page  discusHion 
of  possible  historical  meaning  in  Greek  legends,  like  that  of  Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur,  is  given  in  Ranke's  Universal  History,  I.  119.  Advanced 
students  may  consult  Freeman's  Comparative  Politics  and  Coulan^cs' 
Ancient  City. 

Topics  for  Reports.  — Students  may  be  asked  to  report  upon  Homeric; 
society  by  topics,  as  indicated  below,  drawing  information  from  the 
references  given,  and  seeking  others  for  themselves. 

1.  The  assembly :  7imd,  ii.  82-402  ;  Odyssey,  iii.  138-150.  2.  Coun- 
cil  of  chiefs  :  Hiad,  ii.  52-82,  87-187  ;  x.  194-250.  3.  Kings  and  chiefs  : 
mad,  i.  75-;^00;  iv.  223-249,  411-418;  xii.  265-276;  xiv.  364-401. 
4.  Law  courts  (we r-geld)  :  //mJ,  xviii.  481-511.  5.  The  gods:  absent, 
Iliad,  i.  400-430  ;  sacrifices,  ii.  403-434  ;  wuunded  in  battle,  v.  315-443, 
710-909  ;  domestic  quarrels,  i.  520-611  ;  xv.  1-85  ;  see  also  iv.  1-89  ;  v.  100- 
139;  viii.  1-55,315-443;  xii.  221-255;  xviii.  350-481  ;  xxi.  1-85,296-361, 
395-525.  6.    Funerals:     slaying    of    prisoners,    Iliad,    xxiii.    1-254 

games,  xxiii.  254-897  ;  lamentations,  xxi  v.  603-702.  7.    Future  life 

Odysseus  in   Hades,   Odyssey,   xi.  8.    Treatment   of   dead   enemies 

Iliad,  xxii.  330-405.  9.  Treatment  of  captives :  Iliad,  vi.  50-75 
X.  365-500  ;  xxi.  60-124.  10.  Commerce  :  Odyssey,  i.  180-192  ;  iii.  69- 
74  ;  ix.  252-255.  11.  Position  of  woman  :  Odyssey,  i.  345-359  ;  ii.  88- 
145.  12.  Life  of  the  poor :  Odyssey,  xi.  488-4JK) ;  xiv.  54-70,  412-533  ; 
XV.  385-395  ;  xviii.  356-:J61.  13.  Life  in  a  palace  :  Odyssey,  iv.  20-80  ; 
viii.  1-265  ;  xx.  146-166  ;  vii.  75-135  ;  xvii.  264-274  ;  xxiii.  182-205 ;  vi.  21- 
118,  303-307  ;  iv.  120-140 ;  xviii.  365-385  ;  ii.  337-347  ;  xvi.  138-142  ;  xxiv. 
205-243. 


CHAPTER   III. 

FROM  THE  MIGRATIONS  TO  THE  PERSIAN  WARS. 

1000-500  B.C. 

I.    SUB-PERIODS  AND   CUAKACTER. 

98.  The  Gap  in  the  Evidence.  —  About  1000  b.('.  the  barbarous 
but  heavy-armed  Dorians  from  the  north  destroyed  the  old 
civilization  of  the  Peloponnesus,  then  the  most  advanced  part  of 
Hellas,  in  a  hmg  series  of  campaigns.^  A  long  blank  follows, 
where  we  have  not  even  such  imperfect  guides  as  for  the 
preceding  age.  Changes  continued  through  the  obscure  cen- 
turies, but  the  details  have  forever  escaped  us.  In  a  rough 
way,  however,  we  get  at  the  general  trend  of  events  by  com- 
paring Homeric  (ireece  with  the  historic  Greece  that  is  revealed 
when  the  curtain  rises  again. 

This  happens  about  050  b.c.  From  that  time  the  Greeks 
used  the  alphabet  freely;  and  the  surviving  inscriptions  and 
the  fragments  of  the  lyric  poets  and  of  contemporary  accounts 
fill  out  and  correct  tradition.  The  movements  of  the  next  one 
hundred  and  fifty  j-ears,  however,  seem  to  be  simply  a  continu- 
ation of  what  had  gone  on  in  the  preceding  four  centuries,  so 
that  the  whole  period  down  to  the  yeap^OO  b.c.  is  best  treated 
as  a  unit. 

The  leading  facts  of  the  five  hundred  years  have  to  do  with 
(a)  the  growth  of  a  new  Hellenic  consciousness  (such  as  Homer 
never  had)  of  a  race  distinction  between  the  Greeks  and  their 

J  The  difficuUies  connected  with  the  question  of  a  Dorian  invasion  are  dis- 
cussed briefly  by  Holm,  I.  l.')4.  The  Achaeans  seem  to  have  fought  still  in  the 
Homeric  fashion  —  the  chiefs  in  chariots,  and  their  followers  as  an  unwieldy, 
ill-armed  mob.  The  Dorians  introduced  the  use  of  heavy-armed  infantry, 
with  long  spears,  in  regular  array  and  close  ranks. 
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neighbors;  (h)  great  migrations  and  the  expansion  of  the 
Hellenic  world ;  (c)  the  political  revolution  which  replaces  the 
old  kings  by  oligarchies,  tyrants,  and  finally  sometimes  by 
democracies;  (d)  the  rise  of  Sparta  to  military  headship;  (e)  the 
development  of  Athens  in  democracy  and  jwwer ;  and  (/)  the 
intellectual  awakening  and  its  new  manifestations  in  poetry 
and  philosophy.  These  movements  will  be  treated  in  separate 
sections  below. 

II.    RACES. 

99.  lonians,  Achaeans,  Dorians,  Aeolians.  —  The  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece  are  sometimes  called  Pelasgians.  In  historic 
times  they  seem  to  have  been  rei)resented  by  the  lonians,  but 
over  southern  (Jreece  (§  88)  they  had  been  displaced  as  rulers 
by  the  fair  Achaeans  before  1200  h.c.  Both  '•  lonians ''  and 
"  Achaeans  "  appear  on  Egyptian  monuments  of  the  fourteenth 
century  b.c.  among  the  "peoples  of  the  sea"  who  attacked 
the  Delta  at  that  time. 

Between  1000  and  800  b.c.  (§§  98,  102),  the  Achaean  pre- 
eminence in  southern  (Jreece  passed  to  the  invading  Dorians. 
This  people  and  the  aboriginal  lonians  of  the  unconquered  parts 
of  Hellas  were  to  be  the  two  leading  peoples  of  historic  Greece. 
Some  other  sections  of  the  race,  especially  the  people  of  western 
Greece,  were  known  as  Aeolians,  or  "mixed"  peoples.  They 
played  a  leading  part  too  late,  as  the  Achaeans  had  played 
their  part  too  early,  for  the  brilliant  period  of  Greek  history. 

The  lonians,  at  the  opening  of  history,  held  Attica  and  the  islands  of 
the  Aegean.  Athens,  on  a  rock,  was  their  leading  city.  The  Athenians 
were  maritime,  democratic,  progressive,  artistic.  The  Dorians  had  their 
strength  in  the  southern  half  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Sparta  was  their  lead- 
ing city  —  a  military  settlement  of  conquerors,  in  a  fertile  valley,  organ- 
ized for  defense  and  ruling  over  slave  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  Spartans 
were  warlike,  aristocratic,  conservative,  practical.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  ascribe  these  characteristics  of  the  two  leading  cities  to  their  respective 
races,  and  to  class  all  lonians  as  democratic  and  progressive,  and  all 
Dorians  as  aristocratic  and  conservative  ;  but  this  distinction  holds  good 
only  within  narrow  limits.  Colonies  of  lonians  and  Dorians,  under 
changed  physical  conditions,  especially  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  exchanged 
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these  '*race"  characteristics.  On  the  whole,  Athens  was  more  nearly 
typical  of  the  lonians  than  Sparta  was  of  the  Dorians,  —  no  doubt  because 
nearly  all  lonians  had  much  the  same  physical  environment  that  Athens 
had. 

in.  WHAT  MADE  A  GREEK  A  GREEK  7 

100.  Unity  of  Hellenic  Culture.  —  The  Iliad  does  not  make  it 
clear  whether  Homer  regarded  the  Trojans  as  Greeks  or  not ; 
apparently  he  eared  little  about  the  question.  Four  hundred 
years  later  that  question  would  have  been  a  first  consideration 
to  every  Greek.  The  forces  which,  during  these  four  centuries, 
in  the  absence  of  political  union,  gave  gradually  to  all  Hellenes 
a  oneness  of  feeling,  were  chiefly  the  following :  language  and 
literature;  belief  in  kinship;  and  the  Olympian  religion,  with 
its  games  and  oracles. 

a.  The  Greeks  understood  each  other's  dialects,  while  the 
men  of  other  speech  about  them  they  called  '^  Barbarians,"  or 
babblers  (Bar-bar-oi).  The  universal  allegiance  to  Homer 
(whose  poems  were  sung  and  recited  in  every  Greek  village  for 
centuries),  and  the  glories  of  the  later  common  literature,  made 
this  bond  of  union  more  vital. 

b.  Then  the  poets  invented  a  system  of  relationship,  through 
fabled  Ion,  Achaeus,  Dorus,  Aeolus,  —  descendants  of  a  mythic 
Hellen,  —  which  confirmed  all  Hellenes  in  their  belief  in  a 
common  blood  relationship  (§  99). 

c.  Besides  the  clan  worship  of  ancestors  and  the  city  wor- 
ship of  local  heroes,  there  was  another  religion  common  to  all 
Greeks.  This  was  originally  a  nature  worship,  such  as  most 
early  peoples  have;  but  the  poetic  imagination  of  the  Greeks 
gave  an  intense  reality  and  a  human  character  to  their  per- 
sonification of  natural  forces,  and  wove  from  this  material 
the  most  complete  and  beautiful  system  of  myths  the  world 
has  ever  known.'  The  greater  deities,  to  distinguish  them 
from  lesser  ones  and  from  the  gods  of    the  narrow  ancestor 


^  For  some  of  its  higher  meanings,  the  student  should  read  Ruskin's  Queen 
of  the  Air.  Systematic  accounts  will  be  found  in  Grote,  I.  1-87  ;  Abbott,  I. 
174-193  ;  Grant,  Age  of  Pericles,  20-26;  Gay  ley ;  Guerber. 
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religion,  were  called  Olympian  —  from  Mount  Olympus,  whose 
cloud-capped  summit  was  once  thought  to  be  their  home. 
Three  special  features  of  this  religion  helped  to  bind  Greeks 
together  —  the  Olympic  Games,  the  Delphic  Oracle,  and  the 
various  Amphictyonies. 

To  the  great  festivals  of  some  of  the  gods,  men  flocked  from 
all  Hellas.  Especially  was  this  true  of  the  games  in  honor  of 
Zeus,  each  fourth  year,  at  Olympia  in  Elis.  The  contests  con- 
sisted of  foot  and  chariot  racing,  wrestling,  and  boxing;  and 
the  victors,  though  they  received  only  an  olive  wreath  at 
Olympia,  were  commonly  honored  at  their  homes  with  inscrip- 
tions and  statues.  The  four-year  periods,  or  Olympiads,  be- 
came the  Greek  units  in  counting  time ;  all  events  were  dated 
from  what  was  called  the  lirst  recorded  Olympiad,  l>eginning 
in  nb  B.C. 

At  Delphi  was  a  temple  of  Ai)ollo  and  an  oracle  whose  advice 
was  sought  by  individuals  and  governments  over  all  Hellas. 
An  ancient  league  of  Greek  tribes  to  jiroteet  this  temph*  was 
known  as  The  Amphictynnic  Leagne.  Smaller  amphictyonies 
(leagues  of  dwellers-round-about)  were  common  in  other  ])arts 
of  Greece.  They  afforded  the  only  hint  of  a  movement  in  the 
early  history  toward  a  union  of  states,  but  they  were  strictly 
religious  in  purpose.^ 

Table  of  Greater  Deities.     (Latin  names  in  parenthesis.) 

Zeus  (Jupiter),  the  supreme  god  ;  god  of  the  sky. 

Poseidon  (Neptune),  god  of  the  sea. 

Apollo^  the  sun  god  ;  god  of  wisdom,  poetry,  and  medicine. 

Hephaestus  (Vulcan),  god  of  fire  —  the  lame  smith. 

Hermes  (Mercury),  god  of  the  wind;  messenger;  god  of  cunning  and 

wit. 
Hera  (Juno),  sister  and  wife  of  Zeus  ;  queen  of  the  sky. 
Athene  (Minerva),  goddess  of  wi.sdom  ;  the  female  counterpart  of  Apollo, 

as  Hera  was  of  Zeus. 


1  Good  brief  discussions  of  the  value  of  these  religious  elements  as  lK)iid8  of 
union  are  found  in  Abbott,  II.  24-31;  Holm,  I.  2-^7-2.^0;  Curtius,  I.  12.'i-l*28. 
Advanced  students  may  consult  Freeman's  Federal  Government ^  123-143. 
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Artemis  (Diana),  goddess  of  the  moon  ;  goddess  of  hunting. 
Aphrodite  (Venus),  goddess  of  love. 
Denieter  (Ceres),  the  eailh  goddess  —  controlling  fertility. 
Uestia  (Vesta),  the  deity  of  the  home  ;  goddess  of  the  hearth  fire. 


ExRRCiAK  IN  1)ate8. — The  Second  Olympiad  began  (776—1x4) 
772  B.C.  The  second  year  of  tlie  Fourth  Olymjnad  was  (776  —  3x4—1) 
763  B.C.  What  is  our  date  for  the  fourth  year  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
First  Olympiad  ?     What  were  the  Greek  dates  for  371,  404,  and  400  n.c. 

Special  Topics. — 1.  The  Delphic  Oracle  and  its  famous  utterances 
(Herodotus,  ii.  54-57  ;  Curtius,  II.  10-55  ;  Grote,  I.  65-60  ;  Grant,  20-26; 
Holm,  I.  230-2:i<)).  2.  Herodotus'  account  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  and 
the  attempt  to  rationalize  the  (htcf  (Herodotus,  ii.  54).  3.  The  Olympic 
(iames  (Gardner,  AVtf?  Cftnittns,  273-302  ;  Curlius.  II.  27-35;  Grote,  IV. 
75-79;  Holm,  I.  2:i«-241 ;  Grant,  26-3.3).  4.  Other  leading  religious 
festivals  (Curtiua,  II.  27-:{5 ;  (;r.)te,  IV.  70-08;  Holm,  I.  241-242). 

IV.    THE    MAP:    COLONIZATION. 
A.    First  Pekiod,  Kkad.ustments  ix  thk  Aegean, 

T(»  IKK)  B.C. 

101.  Cause  and  General  Character.  —  The  innnediate  cause  of 
the  first  great  movements  of  pojmlatioii  in  (Ireeee  that  we  can 
tracie  was  tlui  Dorian  iiiviusion  (§  98).  These  eonquerors  and 
the  dispossessed  Aehaeans,  who  were  seeking  new  homes, 
jostled  other  tril)es  into  motion  over  all  the  i)eninsula.  The 
age  was  one  of  rearrangements  and  of  moderate  expansion  into 
the  Aegean. 

102.  Results  to  Civilization  in  General.  —  The  Dorian  conquest 
in  itself  must  have  seemed  a  blow  to  civilization.  The  ancient 
glories  of  the  l*(*loponnesus  were  trampled  out,  and  that  penin- 
sula lost  forever  its  leadership  in  Hellenic  culture.  But  other 
districts,  especially  Attica,  strengthened  themselves  by  incor- 
porating the  more  enterprising  of  the  fleeing  ]>eoples;  and  fugi- 
tives carried  the  seeds  of  Greek  civilization  to  the  islands  and 
coasts  of  the  Aegean.  Some  of  these  districts  were  partly 
Greek  Ijefore,  but  now  important  Hellenic  reen force m en ts 
arrived,  and  the  old  non-Hellenic  elements  were  driven  out. 
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103.  Political  Results.  —  In  nearly  all  Greece  it  came  to  pass 
that  a  conquering  aristocracy  ruled  a  conquered  peasantry, 
usually  of  different  race.  Thus  a  basis  was  laid  for  the  bitter 
class  struggles  within  Greek  cities  in  later  times. 

104.  The  Hellenizing  of  the  Asiatic  Coast  of  the  Aegean.  —  One 

phase  of  the  expansion  of  Crreek  culture  in  this  j)eriod  deserves 
special  mention.  This  is  the  llellenizing  of  the  Asiatic  coast. 
A  great  body  of  Ionian  refugees,  passing  through  Attica, 
crossed  the  sea  to  the  central  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  There  they 
founded  or  conquered  twelve  great  cities,  of  which  Miletus  and 
Ephesus  were  the  most  important.  The  whole  district  took 
the  name  Ionia,  and  was  united  in  a  religious  amphictyony. 
Just  to  the  north,  a  confused  mass  of  fugitives  from  central 
Greece  founded  a  group  of  twelve  Aeolian  cities  (also  with  an 
ami>hictyony),  while  to  the  south  was  estiiblished  a  smaller 
circle  of  Dorian  colonies. 

Ji.    Second  Pkriod,  Widku  Colonization,  800-600  n.c. 

105.  Character  and  Causes.  —  The  real  territorial  exjHinsion 
came  a  century  later.  The  movement  went  on  for  two  hun- 
dred years,  and  doubled  the  area  of  Hellas,  carrying  it  far 
beyond  its  Aegean  home.  Curiously,  this  dispersion  came  just 
when  the  Hellenes  were  growing  to  look  upon  themselves  as  a 
distinct  riu;e  (§  98).  In  this  period  of  true  colonization  the 
colonies  were  trading  stations,  not  settlements  of  fugitives. 
They  resulted  not  from  foreign  force,  but  from  state  policy : 
one  group  to  secure  to  the  mother  city  a  nionoi)oly  of  the  Thra- 
cian  gold  and  silver  mines ;  another  to  control  the  (;orn  trade 
of  southern  Russia.  Social  and  political  motives  cooperated 
with  such  aims.  The  old  cities  were  glad  to  find  a  vent  for 
their  rapidly  increiising  population,  especially  as  a  tendency  to 
class  struggles  just  at  that  time  (§  108)  made  the  presence  of 
discontented  elements  a  political  peril.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
colonists  were  a  defeated  faction  in  a  civic  conflict.  The 
mother  city,  however,  always  gave  the  sacred  fire  for  the  new 
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city  hearth,  and  api)ointe(l  the  "  founder,''  to  establish  the  new 
settlement  with  jippropriate  religious  rites  and  to  distribute 
the  mixed  inhabitants,  who  thronged  in  from  all  sides,  into 
artificial  tril)es  and  gentes,  after  the  fashion  of  Greek  so<'<iety. 
The  colonists  ceased  absolutely  to  be  citizens  in  their  old  home, 
and  the  new  city  enjoyed  complete  independence.  Each  colony 
recognized  its  religious  and  social  obligations  to  its  **  metropo- 
lis," but  neither  mother  nor  daughter  city  thought  of  convert- 
ing the  relation  into  a  political  union.  Corinth  for  a  time 
made  an  exception ;  that  city  did  retain  some  political  suprem- 
acy over  its  colonies.  And  Athens  in  a  later  period  iidopted 
another  form  of  colonization,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  (§§  i;^'^,  190). 

106.  Distribution  of  Colonies.  —  The  map  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  colonies.  To  the  cast,  some  sixty  settlements 
fringed  the  Black  *SVa  and  its  straits ;  on  the  west,  Sicily  and 
southern  Italy  l)ecame  almost  wholly  (Jreek,  taking  the  proud 
name  of  Miujna  (inierin.  The  one  city  of  ('hal(?is  (in  Kul)oea) 
founded  tliirty-two  colonies  in  Thnire.  Among  the  more  im- 
]>ortant  cities  establislH'd  in  this  period  were  StfracuHp  in 
Sicily,  Tnr*'ntiim  in  Italy,  (^orriira  in  the  Adriatic,  MassHia 
(Marseilles)  in  (iaul,  (>lt/uf/iKs  in  Thrace,  (\ffrpnr  in  Africa,  and 
BtjzaiUiinii  on  the  P>osphorns.  No  one  of  the  scores  of  these 
colonies  was  an  inland  settlement. 

Rkfekkncks  for  ?'rRTiiKR  Hkafung. — Oman,  ch.  vi. ;  Holm,  I.  272- 
21»4  ;  Abbott,  I.  clis.  iv.  and  xi.  ;  (Jreenidjre,  .'50-45;  Curtius,  I  .  4.'i2-r,00. 
See  Freeman's  (irt'utcr  (rnrrc  and  Greater  Britain  for  acompariKoii  with 
modem  colonics. 

Spkcial  Kkport. — The  method  of  founding  colonies,  illustrated  by 
the  story  of  some  particular  fouudaticm. 

V.     THE   POLITICAL   REVOLLTTION. 

107.  The  Kings  overthrown  by  the  Chiefs.  —  During  the  ob- 
scure period  the  old  '*  kings  ''  disappeared  from  every  Greek 
city  except  Sparta  and  Argos ;  and  in  those  the  Homeric  king- 
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ship  was  modified.  Keligious  feeling  determined  the  general 
character  of  the  change.  An  Homeric  king  had  had  the  triple 
functions  of  priest,  judge,  and  war  chief.  Plainly,  the  last 
could  least  safely  be  left  to  the  accident  of  birth ;  accordingly, 
it  was  this  function  that  was  first  made  elective.  Then,  as 
judicial  work  increased,  with  the  more  (jomplex  city  life,  sjx^cial 
judges  were  chosen  to  take  over  that  part  of  the  king's  work. 
The  priestly  dignity  (powerless  of  itself,  and  connected  most 
closely  with  family  descent)  was  left  longest  a  matter  of  in- 
heritance ;  in  some  cities  we  find  a  *^  king-archon ''  (basileus 
archon)  for  city  priest,  from  the  old  royal  family,  long  after 
all  other  sign  of  royalty  had  vanished  ;  and  in  democratic 
Athens,  all  through  her  later  history,  the  same  title  of  king- 
archon  was  given  to  the  eledi'd  city  priest. 

This  was  the  general  order,  then,  of  the  change  by  which  the 
rule  of  the  king  became  the  rule  of  **  the  few."  The  process 
was  gradual  and  commonly  peaceful.  The  means  and  occasion 
varied.  A  disputed  succession,  the  dying  out  of  a  royal  line,  a 
minor  or  a  weak  king,  —  any  of  these  conditions  would  make 
it  easy  for  the  nobles  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  power.* 

108.  The  Oligarchies  overthrown  by  the  Tjrrants.  —  The  origin 
of  the  oligarchies  varied.  The  original  aristocratic  or  oli- 
garchic element  consisted  of  the  council  of  clan  elders.  But 
sometimes  the  families  of  a  few  greater  chiefs  had  come  to 
overshadow  the  rest ;  sometimes,  possibly,  the  various  branches 
of  one  royal  clan  established  their  rule;  in  ]>laces,  groups  of 
concjuering  families  ruled  the  descendants  of  the  conquered ; 
sometimes,  perhaps,  wealth  helped  to  draw  the  line  between 
"  the  few  "  and  "  the  many,"  though  the  distinction  was  always 
based  fundamentally  upon  blood.  Whatever  the  exact  princi- 
ple of  division,  there  was  in  all  Greek  cities  a  sharp  line  be- 
tween two  classes  —  one  calling  itself  "the  few,"  "the  good," 
"  the  noble,"  and  another  called  by  these  "  the  many,"  "  the 
bad,"  "  the  base."    "  The  few  "  had  succeeded  the  kings.    "The 


For  instances,  see  Coulanges'  Ancient  CUyy  238,  239,  and  31(5. 
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many  "  were  oppressed  and  misgoverned,  and  began  to  clamor 
for  relief.  They  were  too  ignorant  as  yet  to  govern  themselves 
or  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  more  intelligent  and 
better  united  "  few."  The  way  was  prepared  for  them  by  the 
tyrants. 

109.  The  Tjrrants  pave  the  Way  for  Democracies.  —  Every- 
where in  city  Greece,  al)out  700  b.c,  these  tyrants  sprang 
up,*  often  several  times,  at  short  intervals,  in  the  same  city. 
In  the  outlying  parts  of  Hellas  they  were  a  common  phenom- 
enon through  all  the  later  history,  but  by  the  year  500  they 
had  disappeared  from  the  main  peninsula,  and  so  the  two 
centuries  from  700  to  500  b.c  are  called  the  *' Age  of  Tyrants." 

A  tyrant  in  Greek  history  is  sim])ly  a  man  who  by  force 
seizes  or  holds  royal  i>o\ver.  Arbitrary  rule  was  hateful  to 
all  Greeks,  and  the  murder  of  a  tyrant  seemed  a  virtuous  lu^t. 
Sometimes,  toc),  the  selfish  and  wanton  indulgence  of  such 
rulers  justified  the  det<\statiou  that  clings  to  the  name.  But 
at  the  worst  tli<^  tyrants  seem  to  have  b(»en  a  necessary 
evil,  to  break  /lown  tlie  greater  evil  of  tli*^  selfish,  anarchic 
oligarchies;  and  nuiny  of  tlifui  were  generous,  far-sighted,  be- 
neficent riders,  building  ])ublic  works,  devel<)j)ing  ti:iule,  patro- 
nizing art  and  literature.  The  tyrant  was  mjwle  possible  by 
the  strife  between  the  ruling  f<nv  and  the  oppressed  many,  and 
he  always  appeared  as  champion  of  the  democracy.  Some- 
times he  was  a  noble  op])Osed  by  his  order;  sometimes  by  birth 
a  man  of  the  people.  At  Argos,  King  Pheidon  massacred 
the  nobles  and  nuide  himself  tyrant,  without  the  city  passing 
through  a  complete  oligarchic  stage. 

The  tyrants  surroiuided  themselves  with  mercenaries,  but 
they  sought  also  to  keep  the  favor  of  the  masses,  who  had 
helped  them  to  the  throne.  The  nobles  they  could  not  con- 
ciliate; these  they  burdened  with  taxes,  oppressed,  exiled, 
and  murdered  in  great  numbers.  The  story  goes  that  Perian- 
der,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  sent  to  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  to  ask 


1  Sparta  was  the  only  city  that  did  not  have  a  tyrant  at  this  period. 
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his  advice  in  government.  The  Milesian  took  the  messenger 
through  a  grain  field,  striking  off  the  finest  and  tallest  ears 
as  they  walked,  and  sent  him  back  without  other  answer.  The 
story  certainly  does  stand  for  what  necessarily  became,  to  some 
degree,  the  policy  of  all  tyrants  toward  the  nobles.  And  thus, 
when  the  tyrants  themselves  were  overthrown,  democracy  had 
a  fairer  chance  of  success.  In  the  Ionian  cities,  the  next  step 
was  usually  a  democratic  government.  In  Doric  Greece,  more 
commonly  there  followed  a  return  to  a  broader  aristocracy, 
but  never  to  quite  the  older  and  more  objectionable  form  of 
oligarchy.     The  tyrants  had  done  their  work  effectively. 

References  for  Reading. — On  the  political  development:  the 
standard  histories,  and  Coulanges,  Fowler,  and  Greenidge,  12-28.  On 
Oligarchies:  Greenidge,  00-73.  On  Tyrantij :  .Mahaffy,  Problnns,  78-86, 
or  Survey,  99-101,  or  Social  Life,  84-90  ;  (ireenidge,  27-36 ;  GroUj,  ch.  ix. 

Exercise. — Contrast  the  **  tyrants''  with  the  Homeric  kings  as  to 
origin  of  power,  as  to  limitation  by  custom  and  public  opinion,  as  to 
security  in  their  positions. 

VI.    THE   RISE   OF  SPARTA. 

110.  Early  Sparta :  the  Need  of  Reforms ;  Subsequent  Growth.  — 

The  invading  Dorians  founded  numerous  petty  states  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  For  a  time  one  of  the  weakest  of  these  was 
Sparta.  Her  territory  —  just  a  few  square  miles  in  the  rich 
Eurotas  valley  —  did  not  approach  the  sea,  and  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  powerful  and  grasping  neighbors.  Internally,  too, 
Sparta  was  torn  by  faction. 

The  later  Spartans  attributed  their  escape  from  these  threat- 
ening conditions  to  the  reforms  of  a  certain  Lycnnjus.  Cer- 
tainly about  the  year  900  b.c,  whether  the  reformer's  name 
was  Lycurgus  or  not,  the  Spartans  did  adopt  peculiar  social  and 
political  institutions  that  made  them  a  marked  people  in  later 
Greek  history.  Disciplined  and  hardened  by  this  code,  they 
entered  upon  a  career  of  conquest.  Before  700  b.c.  they  had 
subdued  all  Laconia;    before  650,  Messeuia  also;    while  the 
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other  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  except  hostile  Argos,  had 
become  their  allies  for  war. 

111.  The  Political  Constitution.  —  Sparta  had  two  kings.  Le- 
gend ascribed  this  to  the  birth  of  twin  princes.  What- 
ever the  occasion,  the  nobles  in  this  city  weakened  the  royal 
power  by  dividing  it,  and  so  were  less  tempted  to  abolish  it. 
In  consequence,  Sparta  is  the  one  Greek  city  which  had  no 
tyrant  in  this  period.  The  kings  were  members  of  a  senate  of 
thirty  elders  —  originally,  no  doubt,  the  heads  of  Sparta's 
thirty  clans.  The  other  twenty-eight  senators,  however,  had 
become  elective,  but  only  from  the  old  noble  families.^  The 
office  was  for  life.  No  one  under  sixty  years  was  eligible. 
The  senate  for  the  greater  part  of  Spartan  history  was  the 
chief  political  body  in  the  state.  A  pojndar  Assembly  of  all 
free  Spartans  chose  senators  and  other  officers,  and  decided 
important  matters  laid  before  it,  but  it  had  no  right  to  intro- 
duce new  measures.  Discussion  was  limited  to  the  chiefs  and 
great  officers,  and  at  a  later  time  the  senate  secured  the  power, 
"  if  the  people  decide  anything  crookedly,  to  put  it  back." 

So  far  this  was  a  close  survival  of  the  Homeric  constitution, 
except  that  the  two  kings  checked  each  other's  authority,  and 
that  the  Assembly  elected  the  council.  But  about  725  b.c. 
Sparta  took  a  groat  stride  toward  democracy.  Elected  magis- 
trates, called  Ephors,  assumed  the  headship  of  the  state.  Five  of 
these  were  chosen  each  year  by  the  Assembly,  and  any  Spartan 
was  eligible  to  the  office.  The  Ephors  called  the  Assembly  and 
presided  over  it,  and  acted  as  judges  in  all  important  matters. 
No  appeal  from  their  decision  was  allowed.  One  or  more  of 
them  accompanied  the  king,  even  in  war,  with  power  to  control 

1  Aristotle.  Politics,  ii.  9.  Aristotle  calls  the  mode  of  election  **  childish." 
The  candidates  were  led  through  the  assembly  In  turn,  and  as  each  passed, 
the  people  shouted.  Judges,  shut  up  in  a  room  from  which  they  could  not  see 
the  candidates,  listened  to  the  shouts  aud  gave  the  vacancy  to  the  one  whose 
appearance  had  called  out  the  loudest  welcome.  This  method,  after  all,  has 
an  interesting  relation  to  our  viva-voce  voting,  where  we  decide,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  noise. 
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his  movements  and  to  arrest  and  condemn  him.  The  kings 
had  now  become  simply  priests,  judges  in  certain  unimportant 
matters  of  family  law,  generals  in  war,  and  members  of  the 
senate.  Sparta  kept  the  form  and  dignity  of  ancient  royalty, 
and  she  was  intensely  aristocratic  in  feeling,  but  in  reality  she 
was  a  militainj  democracy  under  tJie  annual  dictatorship  of  an 
elected  committee  of  Ephors, 

To  the  Greeks,  however,  such  delegation  of  power,  even  to 
officers  elected  for  short  terms,  seemed  undemocratic.  They 
would  not  have  called  our  government  by  President,  Congress, 
and  Supreme  Court  a  democracy  at  all. ^  To  them  democracy 
meant  a  government  in  which  each  freeman  took  somewhat  the 
same  part  that  a  member  of  Congress  does  with  us  —  a  system 
such  that  each  citizen  voted,  not  occiasionally,  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives, but  constantly,  on  all  matters  of  groat  state  policy, 
which  matters  also  he  might  discuss  in  the  ruling  assembly  of 
his  city-country.     By  this  standard  Sparta  was  aristocratic. 

112.  Classes  in  Laconia. —  Moreover,  after  the  conquest  of 
Laconia,  the  Spartans  as  a  whole  were  a  ruling  oligarchy  in 
the  midst  of  a  subject  class  eight  or  ten  times  their  number. 
They  were  simply  a  camp  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  conquerors 
(with  their  families)  living  under  arms  in  their  unwalled  city, 
and  holding  the  most  fertile  lands  of  Laconia.  They  them- 
selves, wholly  given  to  camp  life,  could  not  work,  and  each 
man's  land  was  tilled   by  certain  slaves  of  the  state,  called 

Helots. 

The  Helots  numl^ered  four  or  five  to  one  Sjjartan,  and  so 
were  a  standing  danger,  though  they  were  the  indispensable 
basis  for  any  such  system.  They  furnished  light-armed  troops 
in  war.  A  secret  police  of  active  Spartan  youth  busied  itself 
in  detecting  plots  among  them  and  sometimes,  it  is  claimed, 
carried  out  secret  and  widespread  massacre  of  the  more  in- 
telligent and  ambitious  slaves.  Each  year,  too,  the  Ephors 
declared  war  against  the  Helots  in  the  name  of  the  State, — 


1  A  good  treatment  is  fouud  iu  Grant's  Greece,  144-146. 
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that  it  might  be  lawful  for  any  Spartan  to  kill  them  without 
trial,  —  and  ancient  critics  are  prone  to  refer  to  the  mysterious 
way  in  which  crowds  of  Helots  vanished  sometimes,  when 
their  numbers  threatened  Spartan  safety.  On  one  occasion,  in 
the  great  death  struggle  with  Athens  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
Spartans  had  given  the  Helots  heavy  armor,  but  afterward 
became  terrified  at  the  possible  consequences.  Thucydides 
(iv.  80)  tells  how  they  met  the  danger :  — 

**They  proclaimed  that  a  selection  would  be  made  of  those  Helots  who 
claimed  to  have  rendered  the  best  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  .in  the 
war,  and  promised  them  liberty.  The  announcement  wa«  intended  to 
test  them  ;  it  was  thought  that  those  among  them  who  were  foremost  in 
asserting  their  freedom  would  be  most  high-spirited  and  most  likely  to  rise 
against  their  masters.  So  they  selected  about  two  thousand,  who  were 
crowned  with  garlands,  and  went  in  procession  round  the  temples  ;  they 
were  supposed  to  have  received  their  liberty,  but  not  long  afterwards  the 
Spartans  put  them  all  out  of  the  way,  and  no  man  knew  how  any  of  them 
came  to  their  end.'' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  hundred  small  subject  "cities''  of 
Laeonia  were  called  Porioeci.  They  were  free  in  person. 
They  kept  their  own  customs  and  a  share  in  the  government 
of  their  respective  cities,  under  the  supervision  of  Spartan 
harmosts.  They  had  also  their  own  lands,  and  they  carried  on 
such  trades  and  commerce  as  existed  in  Laeonia.  They  were 
three  or  four  to  one  Spartan ;  and  the  heavy-armed  soldiers  of 
the  Spartan  army  came  in  large  measure  from  them.  They 
liad  no  voice  in  the  supreme  state,  and  the  Ephors  could  put 
them  to  death  without  trial,  but  they  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  have 
Ix^en  well  treated  and  well  content. 

Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Laeonia  fall  into  three  classes: 
(1)  a  small  ruling  oligarchy,  living  in  one  central  settlement, 
itself  an  elective  military  dictatorship;  (2)  a  large  class  of 
cruelly  treated  agricultural  serfs,  to  support  these  aristo- 
cratic soldiers;  (.S)  another  large  class  of  well-treated  city 
lK)pulations,  without  political  rights  except  for  a  limited  local 
self-government. 
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113.  Social  Institutions.  —  The  garrison  at  Sparta  maintained 
.its  superiority  in  Laconia  by  an  'unrelaxing  vigilance  and 
by  a  rigid  discipline,  which  is  sometimes  lauded  as  *•  the 
Spartan  training."  That  training  made  good  soldiers,  as  was 
its  sole  aim ;  but  naturally  it  was  harsh,  and  in  many  ways 
brutalizing.  The  family,  as  well  as  the  man,  l)elonged  abso- 
lutely to  the  army-state. 

At  the  birth  of  each  child,  the  Ephors  decided  whether  it 
should  be  reared  at  all  or  be  exposed  to  die  as  a  weakling.  At 
seven  years  each  boy  was  taken  from  his  parents,  to  be  trained 
in  a  public  institution  until  he  was  twenty  —  never  again  to 
sleep  under  his  mother's  roof.  The  system  of  education  aimed 
to  harden  and  strengthen  the  lx)dy  and  to  render  the  mind 
self-controlled  and  obedient  to  authority.  On  certain  festival 
days,  boys  were  whipped  at  the  altars  to  test  their  endurance ; 
and  Plutarch  states  that  they  often  died  under  the  lash  rather 
than  utter  a  cry.*  A  bare  knowledge  of  reading  and  a  little 
martial  music  were  the  only  germs  of  culture. 

From  tweuty  to  thirty  the  youth  lived  under  arms  in  barracks. 
He  was  one  of  a  mess  of  fifteen,  each  of  whom  must  provide  from 
his  land  his  part  of  the  barley  meal,  cheese,  and  black  broth, 
with  meat  on  holidays.  The  mess  drilled  and  fought  side  by 
side ;  and  this  long  exclusive  devotion  to  military  drill  made 
it  possible  for  the  Spartans  to  adopt  a  more  complex  system  of 
tactics  than  was  natural  for  their  neighbors.  The  other  Greeks 
continued  much  longer  to  light  in  masses,  with  a  few  heralds 
to  shout  the  orders  of  the  general.  The  Spartans  were  trained 
in  small  regiments  and  companies,  so  as  to  maneuver  readily 
at  the  word  of  command.  This  made  their  great  superiority  in 
the  field;  they  stood  to  the  other  Greeks  as  disciplined,  pro- 
fessional soldiery  to  a  relatively  untrained  militia. 


1  Sereral  features  of  Spartan  life  that  are  ascribed  by  popular  legend  to 
Lycargus,  seem  rather  to  have  been  survivals  of  a  barbarous  period  that  the 
Spartans  never  wholly  outgrew;  this  particular  custom,  just  alluded  to  in  the 
text,  is  closely  analogous  to  the  savage  Sun  Dance  of  the  American  Indians 
and  belongs  properly  to  that  grade  of  culture. 
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At  thirty  the  man  was  required  by  law  to  marry,  in  order  to 
rear  more  soldiers ;  but  he  must  still  eat  and,  for  the  most  part, 
live,  in  barracks.  Said  an  Athenian,  "  The  Spartan's  life  is  so 
unendurable  that  it  is  no  wonder  he  throws  it  away  lightly  in 
battle." 

Certain  virtue  there  was,  of  course,  in  this  training.  The 
Spartans  had  the  quiet  dignity  of  born  rulers.  The  pithy 
brevity  of  their  speech  (^*  laconic "  speech),  their  use  of  only 
iron  money,  and  their  austere  simplicity  of  life,  made  them  a 
moral  force  in  the  (rreek  world ;  and  the  changeless  character 
of  their  constitution  for  five  hundred  years  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Epliors  was  a  ])rotest  against  the  kaleidoscopic 
revolutions  of  surrounding  states.  Their  women,  too,  kept  a 
freedom  whic^li  unhappily  was  lost  in  more  civilized  Greek 
cities.  But,  after  all,  the  value  of  the  Spartans  to  the  world 
lay  in  the  fac^t  that  they  made  a  gai-rison  for  all  Greece 
(§  15()),  and  helj)ed  to  save  something  better  than  themselves. 
In  themselves,  they  were  hard,  ignorant,  narrow.  They  did 
nothing  to  create  art,  literature,  scitMice,  or  i)liilosophy.  So 
far  as  they  were  con(?erne(l,  these  glories  of  Greece  never  had 
an  existence.  If  the  Greeks  had  all  been  Spartans,  we  could 
well  afford  to  omit  the  study  of  Greek  history. 

Referencks  for  ?'rKTHKU  Headin(}. — Xenopbon's  Polity  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  n)akyiiH'  edition) ;  some  pages  of  valuable  extracts,  with 
questions,  in  Fling's  Studies  in  Greek  and  Homan  Civilization.  Plu- 
tarch's Lyeurijns  and  Ltjsander;  Curtius,  I.  17o-;315;  Grote,  II.  337-466 
(12  vol.  ed.)  ;  Holm,  I.  194-278,  and  430-447  ;  Abbott,  I.  194-224  ;  Green- 
idge,  77-115;  Gilbert,  1-81  ;  Oman,  chs.  vii.  viii. 

VII.     ATHENS  TO  500  B.C. 

The  history  of  Athens  is  for  us  the  history  of  Greece.  —  Holm. 

A.    Prkliminary  Considerations. 

114.  Two  Peculiar  Conditions  did  much  to  fix  the  place  of 
Athens  in  Greek  history :  (I)  Athens  wiis  the  sole  city  of  Attica 
(a  considerable  territory) ;  (2)  her  population  was  mingled  of 
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many  elements,  but  without  the  sharp  divisions  that  elsewhere 
followed  conquest  by  aliens. 

As  to  the  first  consideration:  Sparta  and  Athens  became 
leading  cities  in  Greece  because  they,  and  they  alone,  were 
more  than  single  cities.  They  had  both  carried  the  political 
consolidation  of  neighboring  territory  farther  than  any  other 
Greek  state.  In  other  territories  as  large  as  Attica  or  Laeonia 
there  were  always  groups  of  independent  cities.  In  Boeotia, 
for  instance,  Thebes  at  best  could  aspire  to  only  a  limited 
leadership  among  a  dozen  jealous  rivals.  In  Attica,  happily, 
the  germs  of  such  separate  cities  had  been  consolidated  in  one. 
What  Sparta  was  to  Lacoiiia  by  later  conquest,  Athens  had 
become  to  Attica  before  the  opening  of  history  —  and  some- 
thing over.  It  had  carried  consolidation  further.  It  was  the 
real  home  of  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  not  merely  the 
camp  of  one  dominant  tribe.  In  Laeonia  political  union  came 
through  subjection,  which  left  lasting  class  distinctions  between 
a  ruling  city  and  the  other  Laconians.  In  Attica  union  came 
through  incorpor(jUion,  which  wiped  out  such  distinctions  of 
locality.  In  legend,  Lycurgus  made  the  Spartans  an  army  to 
hold  down  neighboring  hostile  subjects,  while  Theseus  made 
all  inhabitants  of  Attica  Athenians. 

As  to  the  second  consideration  :  Ionian  Attica  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  spot  of  southern  Greece  not  overrun  by  conquest 
at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  migration.  Naturally,  it  became 
an  asylum  for  refugees,  especjially  for  Ionian  clans  driven  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  wealthier  and  more  powerful  of  these 
were  admitted  into  the  tribes  of  Attica ;  others,  no  doubt,  were 
received  as  dependants.  It  followed  that  subsequent  class 
struggles  were  less  bitter  than  in  most  of  Greece,  where  class 
divisions  were  connected  with  ancient  conquests  and  race 
hatreds,  instead  of  with  friendly  patronage. 

116.  Other  Causes  favoring  a  Many-sided  Development.  —  The 
repeated  introduction  of  fresh  elements  from  many  sources, 
under  such  conditions,  in  itself  made  for  a  progressive,  demo- 
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cratic  people,  open  to  outside  influence.  Happily,  the  tendency 
was  reinforced  by  the  later  conunercial  life  of  Athens,  to  which 
her  thin  soil  impelled  her  no  less  than  location  tempted  her. 

116.  Athens  as  a  Type.  —  Despite  her  peculiar  conditions,  it  is 
right  and  convenient  to  regard  Athens  as  a  type.  Hellas  com- 
prised hundreds  of  cities,  each  with  its  internal  history  of 
progress  and  revohition,  and  with  its  foreign  relations.  No 
study  can  survey  many  of  these.  Sparta  and  Athens  are 
selected  because  they  l)ecanie  the  leading  states.  Sparta,  how- 
ever, is  less  lit  than  Athens  to  stand  for  the  history  of  Greece ; 
and  even  Athens  exaggerates  the  size,  the  democracy,  and  the 
many-sidedness  of  the  average  city. 

The  chief  danger,  however,  is  tliat  the  student  will  not 
realize  the  infinite  complexity  of  (Jreek  history,  and  that  he 
will  think  of  Athens  as  the  wliole,  instead  of  as  a  type.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  constantly  that  the  internal  history  of 
this  city  ^?as  paralleled,  with  slight  modifications,  by  that  of 
scores  of  others  which  this  volume  does  not  even  name. 

B.     EUPATRID     liULK AFTKK     THE     FlKST     POLITICAL     ReVO- 

LTTIOX. 

117.  The  Decline  of  the  Homeric  Kingship.  —  Like  other  Greek 
cities,  Athens  had  lost  her  kings  in  the  obscure  period  follow- 
ing the  Migrations  (§  107) ;  and  when  history  begins  again,  her 
government  is  an  oligarchy.  According  to  the  common  tradi- 
tion, restrictions  upon  the  royal  power  began  in  Athens  about 
1(X)0  «.('.,  after  the  death  of  lumj  Codrua,  The  royal  office  was 
still  for  life,  and  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Codrus,  but  along- 
side the  kinfj-archon  (basil eus)  with  his  ])riestly  function,  arose 
anew  war-archon  (pofemarch),  and  — a  little  later,  perhaps  —  a 
chief-archon,  usually  styled  Tlie  Archon,  to  act  as  judge  and 
administrator.  These  latt-er  officers  were  elected  by  the  Eupa- 
trids  ("well-born"),  or  chiefs;  and  in  752  B.C.,  the  office  of 
king-archon  also  was  made  elective  and  limited  to  a  ten  years' 
term.     For  some   time,  however,  the  choice  was  still  made 
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from  the  old  royal  family;  then  it  was  thrown  open  to  any 
Eupatrid.  In  682  b.c.  the  archons  were  all  made  annual  offi- 
cers; and  alongside  them  were  set  six  lesser  archons,  called 
"  decision-givers,"  to  assist  in  the  growing  judicial  work. 

118.  Political  Role  of  the  Eupatrids.  —  Api)arently  the  Eupa- 
trids  were  the  chiefs,  or  clan  elders,  of  the  numerous  clans  in 
Attica.  Their  council  was  called  the  Areopagus,  from  the  hill 
where  it  met.  They  ruled  Attica  in  this  assembly  and  through 
this  committee  of  archons  from  their  own  number.  The  other 
tril)esmen  must  have  had  an  assembly  for  religious  and  mili- 
tary purposes ;  but  it  seems  to  have  had  even  less  voice  than 
in  Homeric  times. 

119.  Economic  Oppression. — The  worst  hardships  of  the  tribes- 
men, however,  were  economic.  Most  of  the  land  had  come  to 
belong  to  the  Eupatrids.  They  tilled  it  largely  by  tenants, 
who  paid  five  sixths  the  produce  for  rent.  A  bad  season  or 
hostile  ravages  often  compelled  these  tenants  to  lx)rrow  seed 
or  food,  and  to  mortgage  their  persons  for  i)ayment.  If  the 
debtor  failed  to  pay  promptly,  he  could  be  dragged  off  in 
chains  and  sold  with  his  family  into  slavery.' 

Apparently,  alongside  the  great  Eupatrid  landlords  and  these 
tenants,  there  stood  a  class  of  small  farmers  owning  their  lands ; 
but  they  also  were  reduced  frequently  to  borrow  of  the  Eupa- 
trids, and  in  consequence  to  pass  into  much  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  tenants.     Aristotle  says :  — 

**  The  poor  with  their  wives  and  children  were  the  very  bondsmen  of 
the  rich,  who  named  them  Sixth-men,  because  it  was  for  this  wage  they 
tilled  the  land.  The  entire  land  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  If  the  poor 
failed  to  pay  their  rents  they  were  liable  to  be  haled  into  slavery.     Their 

1  Money  had  been  introduced  a  little  before  this  time.  Eventually  it  was 
to  help  free  the  poor  from  the  control  of  the  rich,  but  just  at  first  it  may  have 
rendered  worse  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  tenants.  The  old  rents  (a 
given  fraction  of  the  produce)  had  varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  the 
crops.  In  changing  to  fixed  cash  rents,  probably  the  grasping  landlords,  able 
to  dictate  terms,  put  the  amount  higher  than  the  old  average. 
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very  persons  were  mortgaged,  until  Solon's  time  ;  for  it  viae  he  firat  advo- 
cated ttie  people's  cause."  And  again  —  "  They  [the  people]  were  discon- 
tented with  every  otiicr  feature  uf  their  lot,  for,  tu  speak  generally,  tbey 
had  no  share  in  anything."  —  Cotiatiiutwii  of  Atlteng,  2. 

120.  The  Order  of  Reform,  Social  and  Political.  —  By  593  b.c. 
very  different  institution 3,  political  and  economic,  had  come 
iuto  being,  but  tbe  steps  from  tlie  old  order  to  the  new  ai«  in 
part  uncei'taiii.  It  does  seem  clear,  however,  that  the  first 
attempts  at  reform  were  only  partially  successful,  because  they 
did  not  touch  these  .social  conditions;  and  that  Solon's  work 
at  the  close  of  the  period  was  more  important  mainly  because 
it  did  l)egin  witli  the  e^ 
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121.  Eupatrid  Supremacy  shared  with  the  Hoplites. — The 
supremacy  of  the  Eupatrids  i-ested  largely  on  superiority 
in  war.  They  composed  the  kiiighln,  or  heavj-armed  cavalry 
of  Attica,  ill  comparison  with 
whom  the  early  foot  soldiery 
was  only  a  light-armed  mob. 
But  before  650  b.i.'.  there  had 
grown  up  a  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, with  shield,  helmet,  and 
long  spear. 

The  serried  ranks  of  these 
"hoplites"  proved  able  to  repel 
cavalry;  and  with  the  decay 
of  the  importance  of  the  Eupa- 
trids in  war  went  some  de- 
crease in  their  exclusive  political  privilege.' 

122.  The  Four  ClasseB:  Political  Power  based  in  part  upon 
Wealth.  —  Better  t«  maintain  the  military  system,  a  census  dis- 
tributed the  tribesmen  into  four  classes,  based  upon  annual 

1  Read  Abbott,  U.  22. 
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income  from  land  —  500-measure  men,  300-measure  men,  200- 
measure  men,  and  those  whose  income  was  less  than  200  meas- 
ures. The  first  two  classes  were  under  obligation  to  serve  as 
knights,  and  were  doubtless  at  this  time  all  Eupatrids ;  the 
third  class  were  thought  able  to  equip  themselves  as  hoplites  ; 
the  fourth  class  were  called  into  the  field  less  often  and  only  as 
light-armed  troops. 

This  system,  designed  to  reg^Uate  obUgation  to  the  State, 
became  also,  to  some  degree,  a  basis  for  the  dlMribution  of 
privilege.  From  the  three  higher  classes  (all  the  heavy-armed 
soldiery)  was  formed  a  new  Assembly,  which  elected  archons 
(from  the  lirst  class)  and  other  officers  and  created  a  new  elec- 
tive senate  to  take  some  of  the  ])ower  of  the  Areopagus.  The 
exact  details  of  this  "  Constitution  of  ( -lasses  "  are  so  uncertain 
that  it  seeuis  best  to  leave  them  to  be  stated  as  they  appear 
more  clearly  after  the  legislation  of  Solon  (§  125  if.). 

Muc^  that  was  attributed  to  Solon  by  tradition  and  by  ancient  liis- 
tovians,  and  until  recently  by  modern  autliorities,  is  credited  to  these 
earlier  changes,  in  a  lately  discovered  treatise  by  Aristotle  on  the 
Athenian  constitution.  Aristotle  wrote,  of  c<^urse.  over  three  hundred 
years  after  these  early  reforms ;  and  while  his  authority  uiake^  the  old 
accounts  uncertain,  it  does  not  always  establish  a  satisfactory  substitute. 

123.  Imperfect  Results  ;  Attempts  at  Tyranny.  —  In  practice, 
however,  authority  certainly  remained  with  the  old  oligarchy, 
who  seemed  as  securely  intrenched  under  the  new  system  by 
their  monopoly  of  land  as  they  had  been  before  by  birth.  The 
hoplites,  too,  must  have  come  largely  from  their  immediate 
dependents.  Their  rule  continued  selfish  and  incompetent, 
and  nothing  had  been  done  to  remedy  the  economic  distress. 
Finally,  ambitious  adventurers  began  to  try  to  make  them- 
selves tyrants  by  help  of  the  bitter  dissatisfaction  of  the 
people,  and  one  young  noble,  Cylon,  with  his  forces,  actually 
held  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel,  for  a  time. 

124.  Draco:  Fixed  Laws. — The  Eupatrids  were  frightened 
into  further  concessions,  and  in  621  b.c.  one  of  the  arc^hons, 
Draco,  was  commissioned  to  draw  up  a  written  code  of  laws. 
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for  which  the  people  had  been  clamoring.  Oftentimes  the  old 
custom-law  was  known  only  to  the  Eupatrid  judges ;  the  grow- 
ing complexity  of  society  must  have  made  new  regulations 
needful ;  and  the  judges  had  to  meet  these  needs  by  their 
own  arbitrary  discretion.  The  people  did  not  yet  ask  for 
new  laws,  but  only  for  fixed  and  known  laws,  so  that  the 
judges  should  have  a  smaller  range  of  discretion  to  abuse  in 
the  interests  of  their  own  class.^ 

It  seems  probable  that  Draco  only  reduced  ancient  customs 
to  more  definite  form.  If  any  changes  were  made,  they  must 
have  concerned  some  slight  rearrangements  of  political  power, 
without  touching  the  root  of  existing  evils.*  The  laws  were 
engraved  on  wooden  blocks  and  set  up  where  all  might  see 
them.  The  immediate  result  was  to  make  men  feel  how  in- 
adequate and  harsli  the  old  laws  were  —  "written  in  blood 
rather  than  ink/'  as  was  said  in  a  later  age.  Now  the  Athe- 
nians were  ready  to  demand  new  laws. 

D.   Solon  —  Overthrow  of  the  Eupatrids. 

125.   Continued  Strife;   Appointment  of  Solon  as  Dictator. — 

After  describing  matters  as  Draco  left  them,  Aristotle  says:  — 

**  Now,  seeing  tliat  hucIi  was  the  organization  of  the  constitution,  and 
tliat  the  many  were  [still]  in  slavery  to  the  few,  the  people  arose  against 
the  upper  clasnes.  The  strife  was  keen,  and  for  a  long  time  the  parties 
were  in  hostile  camps,  till  at  last  by  common  consent  they  appointed 
Sohm  to  be  mediator." 

Solon  —  poet,  general,  statesman,  philosopher,  merchant  — 
was  a  descendant  of  (-odrus.  He  was  loved  by  the  i>oorer 
Athenians  and  trusted  by  all.  His  patriotism  had  been  proven. 
Some  years  before,  class  dissensions  had  so  reduced  Athens 

1  It  is  curious  to  see  elsewhere  similar  demands  by  the  people  opoD  the 
aristocraU  for  written  laws  — as  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  Decemvirs  and 
the  Twelve  Tables,  and  even  in  early  Massachusetts,  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Rfniy  of  Libertipn,  the  first  code  in  America,  in  1641. 

3  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens  is  the  only  authority  for  ascribing 
political  changes  to  Draco:  and  such  changes  are  denied  by  another  work 
of  Aristotle  {Politics,  ii.  12). 
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that  little  Megara,  under  the  firm  rule  of  an  enterprising 
"tyrant,"  had  taken  Salamis  and  blockaded  the  Athenian 
ports.  Efforts  to  recover  the  important  island  failed  so  mis- 
erably that  in  despair  the  Athenians  had  agreed  to  put  to 
death  any  one  who  should  again  propose  the  attempt.  Solon 
shammed  madness,  —  to  claim  a  crazy  man's  privilege,  —  and, 
by  reciting  a  warlike  patriotic  poem,  roused  his  countrymen 
to  fresh  efforts,  which,  under  his  generalship,  proved  success- 
ful. Now,  in  this  internal  crisis,  all  factions  concurred  in 
giving  him  authority  to  remodel  the  constitution.  Solon  had 
blamed  the  greed  of  the  rich  as  the  cause  of  trouble,  but  had 
urged  reconcilation,  in  a  poem  beginning,  "  My  eyes  are  opened, 
and  I  see  with  anguish  the  plight  of  this  oldest  home  of  the 
ancient  Ionian  race."  This  was  the  immediate  occasion,  Aris- 
totle says,  of  Solon's  appointment.  The  Delphic  oracle  advised 
him  to  make  himself  tyrant,  and  his  friends  certainly  hoped 
that  he  would  not  lay  down  his  power.  He  was  really  an 
•^  elected  tyrant "  for  two  years.* 

126.  The  Shaking  ofiF  of  Burdens.  — The  first  year  Solon  dealt 
with  economic  evils. 

a.  Out  of  the  old  tenants  he  created  a  class  of  free  peasant 
proprietors.  The  lands  which  they  had  cultivated  for  the 
Eupatrids  he  made  their  own;  he  boasts  in  a  poem  of  "free- 
ing the  enslaved  land  "  by  removing  the  stone  pillars  (of  re- 
ligious significance)  which  had  marked  Eupatrid  worship.^ 

b.  He  canceled  all  debts.* 

c.  He  freed  all  Athenians  who  were  in  slavery  in  Attica. 

*  d.    He  made  it  illegal,  for  the  future,  to  reduce  Athenians  to 
slavery,  or  to  own  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  land. 


1  This  is  Aristotle's  expression  {PoliticH,  iii.  14,  and  iv.  10). 

2  This  view  is  not  always  accepted.  Many  scholars  think  that  Solon  sim- 
ply canceled  mortgages,  and  made  the  future  transfer  of  land  easier  by 
removing  religious  obstacles. 

<  It  used  to  be  doubted  whether  all  debts,  or  only  part  of  them,  were  can- 
celed, but  Aristotle's  treatise  is  clear  on  this  \yo\ui.  Interest  was  so  high  that 
iu  many  cases  the  principal  had  been  paid  over  and  over. 
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The  last  regulation  aimed  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the 
old  evils.  The  first  three  measures  roughly  redressed  the  past. 
They  were,  of  course,  a  sweeping  confiscation  of  property.  The 
Eupatrids  showed  a  singular  moderation  in  submitting  to  them 
without  a  death  struggle.  Happily,  the  act  did  not  become  a 
precedent.  The  Athenians  never  again  went  so  far  as  to  con- 
fiscate debts.  In  lat-er  times  the  whole  people  celebrated  the 
acts  of  Solon  by  a  yearly  "Festival  of  the  Shaking  off  of 
Burdens." 

127.  Political  Reform.  —  Indirectly,  a  political  revolution  ^ 
went  with  these  economic  changes,  although,  so  far,  the  let- 
ter of  the  constitution  was  untouched.  Political  power  was 
already  based  upon  landed  property.  Accordingly,  these  land 
reforms  carried  w^ith  them  a  redistribution  of  political  power. 
The  process  continued,  too,  of  itself.  Merchants,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  rose  into  the  first  class,  while  Eupatrids  sank 
into  other  classes  until  the  very  name  soon  disappeared.  But, 
in  a  second  year,  Solon  did  (Urecthj  introduce  political  changes 
that  carried  Athens  well  into  the  current  of  democracy.  He 
seems  not  to  have  created  new  offices  or  institutions ;  but,  as 
he  had  already  redistributed  the  2^co])le  within  the  old  political 
classes,  so  now  he  redistributed  2>owei'  among  these  classes  and 
among  the  old  governing  bodies. 

a.  The  fourth  claasy  who  had  had  no  political  rights,  were 
now  a(bnitted  to  the  Assembly. 

b.  A  sencUe  of  four  hundred  (erne  hundred  by  lot  from  the 
higher  classes  of  each  Athenian  tribe)  took  over  the  general 
administration  from  the  Areopagus,  and  prepared  measures  to 
submit  to  the  Assembly. 

c.  Tlie  neiv  Assembly  (all  Athenians)  discussed  and  decided 
upon  proposals  of  the  senate ;  elected  archons  from  the  first 
class,*  and  minor  officers  from  the  three  higher  classes ;  and 

1  Aristotle  says  that  by  Solon's  constitution  the  archons  were  chosen  by  lot 
from  a  hundred  candidates  nominated  in  equal  numbers  by  the  separate  tribes. 
But  if  this  was  so,  the  practice  of  election  seems  to  have  been  revived  within 
a  short  time,  and  to  have  continued  until  487  B.C.  (§  193). 
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tried  officers  at  the  expiration  of  their  terms,  if  any  citizen 
accused  them. 

d  Tlie  Areopagus  was  no  longer  a  Eupatrid  council.  It 
was  composed  of  ex-archons,  and  was  shorn  of  most  of  its 
powers.  Its  deliberative  and  administrative  office  had  gone 
to  the  senate;  its  power  of  electing  archons  to  the  Assembly; 
its  judicial  function  (for  the  most  part)  to  the  Assembly  and 
to  new  courts.  It  remained  a  court  to  try  murder  cases,  and  to 
exercise  a  moral  censorship  over  the  life  of  the  citizens,  with 
power  to  impose  fines  for  extravagance,  insolence,  or  gluttony. 

128.  Minor  Reforms.  —  Solon  also  substituted  a  milder  code 
for  Draco's  bloody  laws,  introduced  a  new  coinage  better  suited 
for  foreign  commerce,  made  it  the  duty  of  each  father  to  teach 
his  son  a  trade  (upon  penalty  of  forfeiting  obligation  for  sup- 
port in  his  old  age),  limited  the  wealth  that  might  be  buried 
with  the  dead,  restricted  the  appearance  of  women  in  public, 
and  enacted  that  any  Athenian  who  remained  neutral  in  civic 
strife  should  forfeit  citizenship. 

129.  Summary  of  the  Solonian  Constitution  and  of  the  Changes 
of  a  Century. 

682  B.C. — A  few  noble  families  owned  most  of  the  soil,  and 
held  the  rest  of  the  people  in  virtual  servitude.  These  same 
families  of  course  possessed  all  political  power,  and  ruled 
through  the  assembly  of  their  order  on  the  Areopagus,  and 
through  annual  committees  chosen  by  that  body. 

593  B.C.  —  Nearly  all  Athenian  tribesmen  were  land  owners. 
All  tribesmen  were  members  of  the  political  Assembly,  which 
elected  officers  (so  far  as  election  was  not  settled  by  lot),  tried 
them  upon  occasion,  and  decided  public  questions.  Adminis- 
trative power  rested  partly  in  annual  officers  and  partly  in  a 
senate  chosen  by  tribes.  Eligibility  to  office  was  based  upon 
property  qualification.^ 

^  This  was  the  case  in  nearly  all  the  American  states  for  some  time  after 
the  Revolutionary  War. 
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The  economic  change  was  all  Solon's.  The  political  reforms 
were  largely  his,  and  any  that  had  been  introduced  before 
gained  increased  significance  ftom  his  work.  The  lot  was 
introduced,  doubtless,  to  check  the  tendency  to  elect  only  the 
old  chiefs.  It  was  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  the  gods,  and  its 
use  was  always  accompanied  by  religious  ceremonies. 

E,   The  Tyrants. 

130.  Anarchy  Renewed.  —  The  reforms  of  Solon  did  not 
end  the  turbulent  strife  of  factions.  Bitter  feuds  followed 
between  the  J^lain  (wealthy  landowners),  the  Stiore  (mer- 
chants), and  tlie  Mountaia  (shepherds  and  small  farmers). 
Twice  within  ten  years,  anarchy  prevented  the  election  of  an 
archon  at  all,  and  once  an  arclion  tried  to  make  himself  tyrant 
by  holding  over  without  re-election. 

131.  Peisistratus,  560-527.  —  From  such  anarchy  the  city 
was  saved  by  Peisistratus,  a  kinsman  of  Solon,  who  in  560 
B.C.  made  himself  tyrant  by  help  of  the  democratic  faction. 
Twice  the  nobh*s  drove  him  into  exile,  once  for  ten  years,  but 
each  time  he  re(!overed  his  power  almost  without  bloodshed. 
His  rule  was  mild,  wise,  and  popular.  He  lived  simply,  like 
other  citizens,  and  appeared  in  a  law  court  to  answer  in  a  suit 
against  him ;  and  he  always  treated  the  aged  Solon  with  deep 
respect,  despite  the  latter's  bitter  opposition.  Indeed,  he  gov- 
erned through  the  forms  of  Solon's  constitution,  and  enforced 
his  laws,  ta,king  care  only  to  have  his  own  friends  elected  to 
the  chief  offices,  —  more  like  the  "boss"  of  a  great  political 
"  machine  "  than  like  a  "  tyrant."  During  his  third  rule,  how- 
ever, he  did  secure  himself  by  mercenary  soldiers  and  by  ban- 
ishing many  hostile  nobles.  He  encouraged  commerce,  enlarged 
and  beautified  Athens,  built  aqueducts  and  roads,  and  drew  to 
his  court  a  brilliant  circle  of  poets,  painters,  architects,  and 
sculptors  from  all  Hellas.  The  first  complete  edition  of  the 
Homeric  poems  is  said  to  have  been  put  together  at  his  com- 
mand and  expense.     Anacreon  wrote  his  graceful  odes  at  the 
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Peisistratid  court,  and  Thespia  began  Greek  tragedy  at  the 
magnificent  festivals  there  instituted  to  Dionysus  (god  of  wine). 
The  public  worship  was  given* new  splendor  in  other  ways,  and 
rural  festivals  were  instituted  to  make  country  life  more  at- 
tractive. Solon's  peasant  proprietors  were  increased  in  number 
by  the  division  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  banished  nobles 
among  landless  freemen.  The  three  higher  property  classes 
paid  a  five  per  cent  income  tax  (at  first  ten  per  cent),  but  in 
return  they  were  taught  the  value  of  peace  and  order.  Attica 
was  no  longer  plundered  by  invasion  or  torn  by  dissension. 
Since  the  Athenians  could  not  yet  govern  themselves,  it  was 
well  they  had  a  Peisistratus. 

*^Not  only  was  he  in  every  respect  humane  and  mild  and  ready  to 
forgive  those  who  offended,  but  in  addition  he  advanced  money  to  the 
poorer  people  to  help  them  in  their  labors. 

**For  the  same  reasons  [to  make  rural  life  attractive]  he  instituted 
local  justices,  and  often  made  expeditions  in  person  into  the  country 
to  inspect  it,  and  to  settle  disputes  between  persons,  that  they  might  not 
come  to  the  city  and  neglect  their  farms.  It  was  in  one  of  these  prog- 
resses, as  the  story  goes,  that  Peisistratus  had  his  adventure  with  the 
man  in  the  district  of  Hymettus,  who  was  cultivating  the  spot  afterwards 
known  as  the  *  Tax-free  Farm.'  He  saw  a  man  digging  at  very  stony 
ground  with  a  stake,  and  sent  and  asked  what  he  got  out  of  such  a  plot  of 
land.  *  Aches  and  pains,'  said  the  man,  '  and  out  of  these  Peisistratus 
must  get  his  tenth.'  Peisistratus  was  so  pleased  with  his  frank  speech  and 
his  industry  that  he  granted  him  exemption  from  taxes."  —  Aristotle, 
ConstittUion  of  Athens^  17. 

132.  Expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae.  —  In  527,  Peisistratus 
was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Ilippias  and  Hipparchus.  The  latter 
was  murdered  because  of  a  private  grudge,  and  the  terrified 
Hippias  exchanged  his  previous  kindly  rule  for  a  cruel  and 
suspicious  policy  that  ripened  revolt.  CleistJienes,  one  of  the 
exiled  nobles,  saw  his  opportunity.  His  family  (wealthy  even 
in  exile)  had  just  rebuilt  the  burned  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi 
with  much  greater  magnificence  than  the  contract  had  demanded, 
using  Parian  marble  for  the  prescribed  limestone ;  and  now  (ac- 
cording to  Herodotus)  Cleisthenes  <^ bribed''  the  oracle  to  order 
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the  Spartans,  whenever  they  applied  for  advice  on  any  matter, 
to  "  set  free  the  Athenians."  In  consequence  a  reluctant  Spar- 
tan army  did  finally  march  against  Hippias,  and  he  was  expelled 
in  510  B.C. 

F.   Cleisthenes  —  A  Democracy. 

133.  Vigor  of  Free  Athens.  —  The  Athenians  were  now  in  con- 
fusion again,  but  the  outcome  proved  that  they  had  gained  in 
strength  and  in  power  to  govern  themselves.  An  oligarchic  party 
that  strove  for  a  reaction  was  defeated  by  the  democrats,  led 
by  the  returned  Cleisthenes.  A  Spartan  army  restored  the  oli- 
garchs for  a  moment,  but  was  itself  soon  besieged  in  the  Acrop- 
olis, and  captured  by  the  aroused  democracy.  The  Thebans 
and  Euboeans  had  seized  what  seemed  a  time  of  confusion 
and  weakness  to  invade  Attica,  but  were  routed  by  a  double 
engagement  in  one  day.  The  Athenians  had  enjoyed  little 
fame  in  war,  "  but  now,"  says  Aristotle,  "  they  showed  that 
men  would  fight  more  bravely  for  themselves  than  for  a  mas- 
ter." Chalcis  in  Euboea  was  stormed,  and  its  trade  with 
Thrace  (§  105)  fell  to  Athens.  At  the  same  time  Athens 
began  her  special  kind  of  colonization  by  sending  four  thou- 
sand citizens  to  possess  the  best  land  of  Chalcis,  and  to  serve 
as  a  garrison  there.  These  men  retained  full  Athenian  citizen- 
ship. They  were  known  as  deruchs.  or  ont-settlers.  In  this 
way  Athens  was  to  find  land  for  her  surplus  population,  to 
strengthen  her  democratic  tendencies,  and  to  fortify  her  influ- 
ence abroad  —  all  witliout  decreasing  her  fighting  strength. 

134.  The  Conditions  and  the  Aims  of  the  New  Constitution.  — 

During  the  war  Athens  made  fresh  strides  toward  completing 
the  work  of  Solon  by  adopting  a  more  democratic  constitution, 
proposed  by  Cleisthenes.  The  general  design  was  to  develop 
the  democratic  features  of  the  older  constitution  and  to  weaken 
the  aristocratic  ones.  It  also  aimed  to  get  rid  of  family  and 
local  faction,  and  to  strengthen  the  state  by  bringing  in  new 
citizens. 

The  tendency  to  factiousness  arose  (a)  from  the  method  of 
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voting  by  clans  and  tribes  in  the  Assembly,  so  that  the  elans 
rallied  voluntarily  each  around  its  clan  chief,  and  (6)  from  the 
continued  jealousy  of  Plain,  Shore,  and  Mountain. 

The  presence  of  a  non-citizen  class  needs  a  longer  explanar 
tion.  Solon's  reforms  had  concerned  tribesmen  only;  and 
probably  in  his  day  few  strangers  lived  permanently  in  Attica. 
But  in  the  intervening  ninety  years,  especially  under  the  good 
rule  of  Peisistratus,  the  growing  trade  of  Athens  had  drawn 
many  aliens  there.  These  were  men  of  enterprise  and  some- 
times of  wealth ;  but  though  they  lived  in  the  city,  they  had  no 
part  in  its  religion,  its  politics,  its  law,  or  its  society.  No 
alien  could  marry  an  Athenian  or  hold  land.  The  city  might 
find  it  pay  to  protect  his  property,  in  order  to  attract  other 
strangers  to  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State ;  but  he  had  no 
secure  legal  rights  of  any  kind,  because  law  was  a  matter  of 
city  and  clan  religion.  Nor  could  his  son  or  his  son's  son, 
nor  any  later  descendant,  acquire  any  of  these  rights  by 
residence  in  Athens.  Society  was  based  on  blood  relation- 
ship. By  adoption  into  an  Athenian  clan,  single  strangers 
from  time  to  time  won  positions  as  citizens ;  but  only  a  revo- 
lution could  bring  the  aliens  as  a  class  into  the  city.  The 
descendants  of  fugitives  and  freedmen  swelled  their  numbers, 
and  discontent  might  make  them  a  danger.  Cleisthenes'  plan 
was  to  take  them  into  the  state,  and  so  make  them  strengthen  it. 

This  problem  was  not  simply  political,  like  the  question  of 
extending  the  suffrage  among  a  modern  people,  because  there 
was  a  religious  barrier  to  be  broken  down,  and  because  this 
religious  element  with  the  Greeks  was  the  soid  of  the  State. 
It  was  different,  too,  because  the  outsiders  were  asking,  not 
political  rights,  but  status,  or  legal  standing.  They  wanted 
more  secure  property  rights,  and  to  get  these,  they  had  first 
to  get  admission  into  the  religion  of  the  city. 

135.  The  Demes  and  Geographical  Tribes.  —  The  fundamental 
political  change  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  was  the  substitu- 
tion of  geographical  units  for  the  old  blood  units  (clans  and 
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tribes).  This  was  the  soul  of  his  reform,  as  the  land  legis- 
lation was  of  Solon's.  Directly  or  indirectly,  it  made  possible 
the  correction  of  other  chief  evils.  The  plan  itself  was  very 
simple.  Attica  was  marked  off  into  a  hundred  divisions 
called  demes.  Each  citizen  was  enrolled  in  one  of  these,  and 
his  son  after  him.  Such  enrollment,  instead  of  the  old  clan 
connection,  became  the  proof  of  citizenship.  Indeed,  in  future, 
a  man  took  his  surname  from  his  deme,  and  no  longer  from 
his  clan.  The  clan  survived  only  for  religious  and  social  pur- 
poses. In  all  political  respects  it  was  superseded  by  the  deme, 
which  became  the  unit  of  local  government  within  the  city. 
Each  deme  had  its  demarch,  or  chief,  its  deme-assembly,  and 
its  deme-treasury. 

Ten  of  these  demes  —  not  adjacent,  but  scattered  as  widely 
as  possible  so  as  to  include  the  various  local  interests  —  com- 
posed a  "  tribe,"  or  ward ;  and  tliese  artificial  tribes  replaced 
the  old  blood  tribes  in  the  Assembly.  By  this  arrangement, 
a  clan  —  whose  members  now  made  parts,  perhaps,  of  several 
"tribes"  —  could  no  longer  act  politically  as  a  unit.  Thus 
the  influence  of  the  clan  chiefs  declined,  and  other  citizens 
were  more  likely  to  be  chosen  to  office.  Shore  and  Mountain, 
too,  no  longer  had  distinct  rallying  points.  This  one  device 
cut  away  the  fulcrum  of  both  family  and  local  faction  and  also 
of  aristocratic  power.  It  helped  likewise  to  solve  the  more 
difficult  problem  of  admitting  the  non-citizen  class  (§  136). 

136.  The  State  Enlarged.  —  When  all  old  associations  were 
being  broken  up  and  all  citizens  were  being  distributed  in  the 
new  demes,  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  Cleisthenes  to 
accomplish  this  other  great  reform  and  to  enroll  also  the  non- 
citizen  class.  Thus  the  metics  (stranger-sojourners),  of  that 
day  became  citizens ;  and  fresh,  progressive,  democratic  influ- 
ences were  again  incorporated  into  Athenian  life. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  outlanders  continued 
to  gain  admission  in  future,  as  with  us,  by  easy  naturalization. 
The  act  applied  only  to  those  then  in  Athens  and  to  their 
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descendants.  In  a  few  years  another  metic  class  grew  up,  with 
all  the  old  disadvantages.  Such  a  class  was  a  constant  phe- 
nomenon in  the  ancient  city  democracies,  where  political  power 
always  rested  on  descent  or  adoption  except  for  some  wholesale 
revolutionary  incorporations,  like  the  one  just  described.  It  is 
true  that  now  for  a  while  the  Athenians  did  permit  intermar- 
riage with  aliens,  and  that  the  children  of  such  marriages  be- 
came full  citizens,  but  the  older  exclusive  rule  was  afterward 
restored.^ 

137.  The  Power  of  the  Assembly  was  greatly  enlarged.  Any 
citizen  might  now  introduce  new  business  directly,  and  the 
senate  was  expected  to  submit  to  the  Assembly  all  matters  of 
importance.  The  Assembly  also  elected  archons  and  other 
officers,  and  tried  them.  It  dealt  with  foreign  affairs,  taxa- 
tion, and  even  with  the  details  of  military  campaigns.  To 
be  sure,  it  took  time  for  the  Assembly  to  realize  its  full  power 
and  to  learn  how  to  control  its  various  agents,  but  its  rise  to 
supreme  authority  was  now  only  a  matter  of  natural  growth 
(§  194). 

138.  Minor  Reforms.  —  The  senate  was  enlarged  to  five  hun- 
dred —  fifty  by  lot  from  each  of  the  ten  "  tribes."  The  five 
hundred  divided  themselves  into  ten  committees  of  fifty  each, 
and  one  of  these  committees  was  always  in  session.  Ten  gen- 
erals, or  strategic  were  elected  annually  from  Solon's  first  three 
classes,  to  share  the  control  of  military  matters  with  the  pole- 
march.  The  arclwns  and  the  Areopagus  were  not  seriously 
affected. 

139.  Ostracism. — The  most  peculiar  and  original  device  of  Cleis- 
tlieues  aimed  in  another  way  to  prevent  faction.  Solon  had  thought  civil 
strife  inevitable,  and  had  sought  only  to  force  all  to  take  sides,  so  that  the 
bad  man  might  not  win  through  the  indifference  of  the  multitude.  Cleis- 
thenes  tried  by  ingenious  means  to  head  off  civil  strife  altogether.    Once 


^  Advanced  students  will  find  an  excellent  brief  discussion  of  "  citizenship  " 
under  the  Cloisthenian  constitution  in  Botsford's'  Athenian   Constitution^ 
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a  year  the  Assembly  was  given  a  chance  to  vote  by  ballot  (on  pieces  of 
pottery,  **ostraka"),  each  one  against  any  man  whom  he  deemed  danger- 
ous to  the  State.  If  six  thousand  votes  were  cast,  the  man  receiving  the 
largest  number  went  into  honorable  exile  for  ten  years.  The  plan  was 
abused  by  politicians  to  remove,  not  dangerous  men,  but  personal  rivals, 
and  was  dropped  after  about  a  century.  Only  three  or  four  cities  ever 
imitated  it^ 

Rkferences  for  FirRTHEK  Reading.  — For  the  overthrow  of  kingship 
at  Athens,  see  Aristotle's  CuiislUntion  of  Athens  and  references  at  the 
close  of  Division  V. 

For  reforms  during  Solon's  time  the  young  student  can  hardly  read 
widely  to  advantage.  Plutarch's  Solon  may  be  used.  For  advanced  stu- 
dents, Gilbert's  CnustituUonal  Antiquities^  1)5-142,  is  the  best  modern 
disciLssion  ;  Botsford's  Athenian  Conntitntion  is  valuable  ;  Aristotle's  is 
the  oldest  work.  Much  vahiable  matter  will  be  found  in  the  following 
works: — Oman,  clis.  xi.  xii.  ;  Holm,  I.  ch.  xxvi.  ;  Abbott,  I.  ch.  xiii.  ; 
Curtius,  bk.  ii.  ch.  ii.  ;  (Jrote,  III.  chs.  x.  xi.  ;  Greenidge,  ch.  vi. 

For  the  Peisistratidae,  references  for  the  Tyrants  at  close  of  Division  V. 
Also  Curtius,  bk.  ii.  ch.  ii.  ;  Oman,  ch.  xii. ;  Holm,  I.  ch.  xxvii.  ;  Grote, 
ch.  XXX. 

For  Cleisthenes,  Grote,  ch.  xxxi.  ;  Gilbert,  145-163. 

Topics. — 1.  Pittacus  of  Mitylene  ;  comparison  with  Solon.  2.  Phei- 
don  of  Argos.         3.    Was  the  (Jreek  tyrant  a  good  or  an  evil  ? 

SUCJGE.STIOX     FOR     TABULAR     REVIEW     OF     ATHENIAN 

CONSTITirTIONS. 

Let  the  class  complete  the  tables  on  page  128,  and  make  others  for  the 
constitution  of  Cleisthenes.  Use  the  same  device  later  for  the  constitution 
at  the  time  of  Pericles. 

Legislation,  it  must  be  understood,  is  not  an  ordinary  function  of 
government  until  a  late  peri(Kl  when  society  has  become  highly  complex. 
In  the  early  period,  men  expect  to  make  neio  laws,  if  at  all,  only  through 
some  legislative  dictator  like  Solon.  Tlie  column  for  legislation  in  these 
tables  must  be  left  blank  for  all  early  constitutions ;  in  Athens,  until  the 
time  of  Pericles. 


1  But  see  Groto's  defense  of  party  use  of  ostracism  in  Athens  in  the  next 
century.  Grote's  aijjument  is  a  good  subject  for  a  report  by  a  student,  in  con- 
nection with  the  later  Athenian  history.  Note  also  Grote's  view  as  to  the 
number  of  votes  required,  and  see  Aristotle  for  the  statement  in  the  text. 
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EuPATRiD  Constitution. 


Elements. 

Leoihlatiojc. 

JUDICATORT. 

Administration. 

Religion. 

Archons,  9 ;  elect- 
ed anuually  from 
and  by  the  Eupa- 
trids. 

"TheArchon" 
is  chief  judge ; 
the  six  lesser 
archons  assist. 

"TheArchon" 
is   chief   civil 
administrator. 
War  archon  is 
leader  in  war. 

King  Archon 
is  high  priest 
of  the  State. 

Areopagus — a  1  i  fe- 
council    of     the 
Eupatrids. 

An    important 
tribunal. 

General    over- 
sight. 

General  over- 
sight. 

Assembly  —  Athe- 
nian tribesmen. 

Meets  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

Meets  for  re- 
ligious pur- 
poses. 

CoNSTITt'TION   OF   SOLON. 


Klkmenth. 

Lruihlation. 

JirniCATOKV. 

Administration. 

Relkiion. 

Archons,  9 ;  elect- 
ed annually  from 
the  first  class  by 
Assembly. 

As  before. 

As  before. 

As  before. 

Areopagus  —  Ex- 
archons,  for  life. 

Fill  in. 

Fill  in. 

Fill  in. 

Senate,    400;    100 
from  each  tribe, 
chosen   annually 
by  lot  fnmi  the 
higher  classes. 

Fill  in. 

Assembly  —  Athe- 
nian   tribesmen, 
arranged  in  four 
property  classes. 

Fill  in. 

Fill  in. 
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Exercises:  Questions  on  the  Constitutions.  —  ¥w  the  Eupatrid 
constitution.  —  1.  What  in  this  constitution  represents  tlie  monarchic 
element  of  Homer's  time  ?  2.  What  the  aristocratic  ?  3.  What  the 
democratic  ?        4.    Which  element  has  made  a  decided  gain  in  power  ? 

6.  Which  has  lost  most  ?        6.    Which  of  the  three  is  least  important  ? 

7.  Which  most  important?  8.  What  is  the  basis  of  citizenship? 
0.  What  is  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  power  among  those  who  are 
citizens  ? 

For  the  constitution  of  SolonJ  —  1.   What  is  the  basis  of  citizenship  ? 

2.  What  is  the   basis  for  distribution  of  power  among  the  citizens? 

3.  Was  the  introduction  of  the  senate  a  gain  for  the  aristocratic  or  demo- 
cratic element  ?  4.  What  powers  did  the  Assembly  gain  ?  5.  Which 
two  of  these  powers  enabled  the  Assembly  to  control  the  administration  ? 

VIIL    INTELLECTUAL   DEVELOPMENT  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

This  brilliant,  jostling  society,  which  had  just  awakened  to  national 
consciousness,  which  had  been  sowing  Hellenic  cities  broadcast  along  the 
Mediterranean  shores,  and  which  was  now  developing  political  democracy, 
was  marked  also  jy  new  forms  of  intellectual  activity. 

140.  Architecture,  Painting,  and  Sculpture,  all  began  to  show 
a  Greek  character,  thougli  none  of  them  yet  reached  full  bloom. 
The  chief  centers  of  such  arts  in  this  period  were  Miletus  and 
Ephesus  in  Ionia,  and  Athens  under  Peisistratus. 

141.  Lyric  Poetry.  —  In  poetry  there  was  a  more  complete 
development.  Verse  is  older  than  prose ;  and  in  this  age  Solon 
argued  his  politics,  and  Thales  his  philosophy,  in  verse.  This 
section,  however,  is  concerned  with  that  poetry  which  is  more 
properly  literatuie. 

The  earlier  Greek  poetry  had  been  made  up  of  narrative  bal- 
lads, celebrating  wars  and  heroes,  sung  by  wandering  bards 
and  harpers.  The  form  and  meter  were  simple  and  uniform. 
The  longer  and  greater  of  such  compositions  rose  to  epic  poetry, 
of  which  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  the  great  examples.  Their 
epoch  is  called  the  Ejnc  Age. 

1  Students  should  be  able  to  answer  similar  questions  on  the  later  constitu- 
tions  of  Athens :  and  it  would  be  a  good  exercise  for  the  class  to  make  out  the 
questions  for  themselves. 
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In  contrast,  the  seventh  and  sixth  centuries  are  styled  the 
Lyric  Age.  The  prevailing  poetry  consisted  of  odes  and  songs 
in  a  great  variety  of  complex  meters  —  expressive  of  the  more 
varied  life  of  the  time.  These  poems  (to  be  accompanied  by 
the  lyre)  were  descriptive  of  feelings  rather  than  of  outward 
events.  Love  and  pleasure  are  the  common  themes;  and,  if 
a  story  is  told  at  all,  it  is  always  in  order  to  appeal  to  some 
emotion.  The  more  famous  poets  of  the  period  are  grouped 
below. 

a.  Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poets.  —  Seventh  and  sixth  centuries. 

From  Lesbos:  Alcneus ;  Arion^  patronized  by  Periander,  tyrant  of  Cor- 
inth ;  Sappho^  whom  the  anciente  were  wont  to  designate  simply  **the 
poetess,"  just  as  they  referred  to  Homer  as  '*  the  poet '' ;  Terpander. 

From  Ceos :  Simonides,  whose  odes  incited  to  Hellenic  patriotism,  and 
who  lived  over  into  the  next  age. 

From  Teos :  Anacreon  (§  131). 

From  Paros :  Archilochus,  who  wrote  war  songs. 

From  Ephesus:  Callinus. 

From  Attica  (?)  :  Tyrtaeus^  a  war  poet  at  Sparta  in  the  Second  Mes- 
senian  War. 

From  Ionia  (?),  but  living  at  Sparta:  Alcman. 

From  Sicily :  Stesichorus. 

From  Megara :   Theognis^  poet  of  the  oligarchs  against  the  people. 

From  Boeotia :  Corinna^  a  woman ;  and  Pindar^  who  belongs  also  to  the 
next  age. 

Pindar  was  a  Theban  noble,  and  was  accounted  Uie  greatest  Greek 
lyric  poet.  Professor  Jebb  says  of  him  { Primer ,  68)  :  *'The  glory  of  his 
song  has  passed  forever  from  the  world,  with  the  sound  of  the  rolling  har- 
monies on  which  it  once  was  borne,  with  the  splendor  of  rushing  chariots 
and  athletic  forms  around  which  it  threw  its  radiance, ^  with  the  white- 
pillared  cities  of  the  Aegean  in  which  it  wrought  its  spell,  with  the  beliefs 
and  joys  which  it  ennobled  ;  but  those  who  love  his  poetry,  and  who  strive 
to  enter  into  its  high  places,  can  still  know  that  they  breathe  a  pure  and 
bracing  air,  and  can  still  feel  vibrating  through  a  clear,  calm  sky  the  strong 
pulse  of  an  eagle's  wings,  as  he  soars  with  steady  eyes  against  the  sun.'' 

b.  Other  Poets.  —  Hesiod  (eighth  century),  from  Boeotia:  poetic  his- 
tory of  creation  and  of  the  gods  {Theogony)^  and  didactic  poems  on 

1  Pindar  delighted  to  celebrate  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  contests. 
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agriculture  in  the  different  seasons  ( Works  and  Daya) ;  Thespis,  of 
Megara,  who  under  patronage  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens  begins  dramatic 
poetry  Cwhich  was  to  be  the  characteristic  form  of  literature  in  the  next 
century  and  was  to  remain  centered  at  Athens). 

Exercises.  —  From  the  names  in  the  table  above,  what  part  of  Hellas 
seems  foremost  in  culture  ?  (Note  that  Alcman  and  Tyrtaeus,  whatever 
their  origin,  are  the  first  and  last  poets  of  Sparta.)  Look  up  the  legend 
regarding  'I'^rtaeus  in  both  ancient  and  modern  authorities,  and  observe 
the  later  views  regarding  it  (as  in  Mahaffy).  Give  brief  accounts  of  Sappho 
and  Alcaeus. 

142.  Philosophy.  —  It  was  in  the  sixth  century,  too,  that  Greek 
philosophy  was  born.  Its  home  was  in  Ionia.  There  first  the 
Greek  mind  set  out  fearlessly  and  systematically  to  explain 
the  origin  of  thin<^s.  lltales  of  Miletus,  "father  of  Greek  phi- 
losophy,'' taught  that  all  things  came  from  Water,  or  moisture. 
His  pupil  An(ixiinlm\H  substituted  Air  for  Water  as  the  univer- 
sal first  princijjle.  I\fj(ft(i4foras^  born  at  Samos,  but  teaching  in 
Magna  Graecia,  sought  tlie  fundamental  principle,  not  in  a  kind 
of  matter,  but  in  Number,  or  harmony.  X en ophdues  of  lonis^y 
but  also  living  in  Italy,  affirmed  that  the  only  real  existence 
w'iis  that  of  (rod J  (me  and  chdiujeless  —  "neither  in  body  like 
unto  mortals,  neither  in  mind  '';  tlu^  changing  world,  he  said, 
did  not  exist;  it  was  only  a  deception  of  men's  senses.  To 
Henicleitns  of  Ephesus,  on  the  other  hand,  ceaseless  change 
itself  was  the  very  principle  of  things;  the  world  had  evolved 
from  a  fiery  etlier,  and  wiis  in  constant  flux.  Heracleitus  lived 
on  well  into  the  fifth  century,  and  was  the  last  of  the  great 
Ionian  philosophers. 

This  early  speculative  philosophy  was  closely  related  to 
early  scienc^e.  Thales  was  the  first  (rreek  to  predict  eclipses. 
Anaxunander  of  Miletus  (whose  philosophical  doctrines  are  too 
abstruse  to  deal  with  here)  made  maps  and  globes.  The  Pythag- 
oreans naturally  i)aid  special  attention  to  Geometry,  and  to 
Pythagoras  is  ascribed  the  famous  demonstration  regarding 
the  square  on  the  hy])othenuse  of  a  triangle.  His  followers 
had  many  mystical  ideas,  but  they  were  the  first  to  regard 
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Philosophy  as  a  guide  to  human  life.  The  harmony  in  the 
material  universe  must  be  matched,  they  held,  by  a  harmony 
in  the  soul  of  man. 

143.  Religion  and  Morality.  —  The  two  religions,  of  the  clan 
and  of  Olympus,  have  been  briefly  described.  Neither  had 
much  to  do  with  conduct  toward  men  until  the  later  moral 
sense  of  the  people  put  morality  into  them  and  explained  away, 
as  allegorical,  the  old  immoral  stories  of  the  gods. 

Such  a  divorce  of  religion  and  morality  is  common  among 
early  peoples.  The  Greek  moral  ideas  are  to  be  sought  in  their 
philosophy,  literature,  and  history,  rather  than  in  their  theol- 
ogy. Their  good  sense  and  clear  intellect  had  freed  their  re- 
ligion from  the  grossest  features  of  Oriental  worship,  but  it 
kept  traces  of  its  savage  origin  in  the  habits  of  bedaubing  and 
torturing  initiates,  in  the  drunkenness  and  indecency  of  the 
Bacchic  festivals,  and  in  various  features  of  the  "  Mysteries," 
though  these  things  were  now  overlaid  by  more  refined  ideas. 

The  early  Greeks  believed  in  a  place  of  terrible  punishment 
for  a  few  great  offenders  against  the  gods  (Odyssey,  xi.  577  if.), 
and  in  an  Elysium  of  supreme  pleasure  for  a  very  few  others 
particularly  favored  by  the  gods.  For  the  mass  of  men,  how- 
ever, the  future  life  was  to  be  "a  washed-out  copy  of  the  bril- 
liant life  on  earth"  —  its  pleasures  and  pains  both  shadowy. 
Thus  Ulysses  meets  Achilles  in  the  home  of  the  dead :  — 

^*  And  he  knew  me  straightway  when  he  had  drunk  the  dark  blood ; 
yea,  and  he  wept  aloud,  and  shed  big  tears  as  he  stretched  forth  his  hands 
in  his  longing  to  reach  me.  But  it  might  not  be,  for  he  had  now  no  stead- 
fast strength  nor  power  at  all  in  moving,  such  an  was  aforetime  in  his 
supple  limbs.  .  .  .  But  lo,  other  spirits  of  the  dead  that  be  departed 
stood  sorrowing,  and  each  one  asked  of  those  that  were  dear  to  them."  — 
Odyssey,  xi.  390  ff. 

And  in  their  discourse,  Achilles  exclaims  sorrowfully:  — 

**  Nay,  speak  not  comfortably  to  me  of  death,  O  great  Ulysses.  Rather 
would  I  live  on  ground  as  the  hireling  of  another,  even  with  a  lack-land 
man  who  had  no  great  livelihood,  than  bear  sway  among  all  the  dead." 
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Later  philosophers,  like  Socrates,  ros3  to  higher  conceptions ; 
but  for  most  Greeks,  even  in  the  best  periods,  the  future  life 
remained  unreal  and  unimportant.  The  remarkable  quotations 
given  below  (§§  149,  150)  represent  the  mountain  peaks,  not 
the  general  level,  of  Greek  thought  on  this  subject.^ 

The  Greeks  accepted  frankly  the  search  for  pleasure  as  natu- 
ral and  proper.  Self-sacriiice  had  little  place  in  their  ideal ; 
and  (yhristianity,  in  its  aspect  as  a  worship  of  divine  sorrow, 
is  altogether  foreign  to  their  ideas.  They  were  moved,  not 
by  the  Christian  spiritual  passion  for  the  beauty  of  holiness, 
but  by  an  intellectual  perception  of  the  beauty  of  moderation 
and  temperance. 

Individual  characters  at  once  lofty  and  lovable  were  not 
numerous.  No  society  ever  produced  so  many  great  men,  but 
many  societies  have  produced  better  men.  Greek  excellence 
was  intellectual  rather  than  moral.  Trickery  and  wily  deceit 
mark  most  of  the  greatest  names,  and  not  even  physical  or 
moral  bravery  can  be  called  a  national  characteristic. 

At  the  same  time,  a  few  individuals  do  tower  to  great  heights, 
though  those  heights  were  very  different  from  the  nobler  ideals 
of  modern  society;  and  a  few  Greek  teachers  give  us  some  of  the 
noblest  morality  of  the  world.  Says  Mahaffy  (SocicU  Greece,  8), 
after  acknowledging  the  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  Greek  life:  — 

'*  Socrates  and  Plato  are  far  superior  to  the  Jewish  moralists ;  they  are 
superior  tu  the  avera<^e  Cliristian  moralist ;  it  is  only  in  the  matchless 
teaching  of  Christ  liimself  that  we  find  them  surpassed." 

Refkrences  ¥^m  FiurnKR  Ukadixc;  upon  Literatuke  and  Philoso- 
phy.—  Jebb's  Primer  uf  Gret;k  LUeralure;  Mahaffy *s  History  of  Greek 
Literature ;  Marshall's  Short  History  of  Greek  Philosophy ;  and  the  treat- 
ment in  the  standard  histories  — Grote,  Curtius,  Abbott,  Holm. 


1  It  has  been  supposed  soinetimes  that  the  Orphic  myHteriex  over  Greece 
and  the  Eleuainiau  mysteries  at  Athens  taught  the  initiates  a  higher  faith 
in  immortality  ;  but  no  suthcient  evidence  of  this  appears  anywhere.  On  the 
**  Mysteries,"  advanced  students  may  consult  Grant,  Af/f  of  Pericles,  ch.  ii., 
and  l^normant  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  1880,  May,  July,  and  Sep- 
tember. 
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IX.    ILLUSTRATIVE  EXTRACTS.   (Mostly  from  the  fifth  century.) 

144.  Odyssey,  xi  v.  83-84.  —  "  Verily,  the  blessed  gods  love  not  fro- 
ward  deeds,  but  they  reverence  justice  and  the  righteous  acts  of  meu.^* 

146.  From  Theognis.  —  ^^  I  will  teach  you,  Cymus,  a  lesson  which 
as  a  child  I  learned  from  the  good :  '  Never,  for  the  honor,  or  excellence, 
or  wealth,  that  may  come  of  it,  do  aught  that  is  base,  or  shameful,  or 
unjust.'" 

**  Never  taunt  a  poor  man  with  his  poverty :  God  gives  wealth  as  he 
will ;  a  man  may  be  very  rich  and  very  base,  but  virtue  is  the  portion  of 
the  few." 

**  We  live  like  children,  and  the  Almighty  plan  controls  the  froward 
children  of  weak  men." 

146.  From  Menander  (a  later  period).  —  *'  He  is  the  best  man 
who  knows  how  to  control  himself  when  injured,  for  this  hot  temper  and 
bitterness  is  evidence  of  a  little  mind/' 

**  Prefer  to  be  injured  rather  than  to  injure.'* 

147.  From  Aeschylus  (§  205). 

»*  The  lips  of  Zeus  know  not  to  speak  a  lying  speech, 
But  will  perform  each  single  word." 

*»  I  think  not  any  of  the  gods  is  bad." 

**  Justice  shines  in  smoke-grimed  houses  and  holds  in  regard  the  life 
that  is  righteous ;  she  leaves  with  averted  eyes  the  gold-bespangled  palace 
which  is  unclean,  and  goes  to  the  abode  that  is  holy." 

148.  From  Sophocles  (§  205). 

**  Nor  did  I  deem  thy  edicts  strong  enough 
That  thou,  a  mortal  man,  should'st  overpass 
The  unwritten  laws  of  God  that  know  no  change.'* 

149.  Socrates  (§  207),  to  his  Judges  after  his  (jondemnation 
to  death.     (Plato's  Ai)ology.) 

**  Wherefore,  O  judges,  be  of  good  cheer  about  death,  and  know  this 
of  a  truth  —  that  no  evil  can  happen  to  a  good  man,  either  in  life  or  after 
death.  He  and  his  are  not  neglected  by  the  gods.  .  .  .  The  hour  of 
departure  has  arrived,  and  we  go  our  ways  — I  to  die,  you  to  live. 
Which  is  better,  God  only  knows." 
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150.  From  Plato's  Republic  (§  207).  —  "  My  counsel  is  that  we 
hold  fast  ever  to  the  lieavenly  way  and  follow  justice  and  virtue,  consider- 
ing that  the  soul  is  immortal  and  able  to  endure  every  sort  of  good  and 
every  sort  of  evil.  Thus  we  shall  live  dear  to  one  another  and  to  the  gods, 
both  while  remaining  here,  and  when,  like  conquerors  in  the  games,  we 
go  to  receive  our  reward." 

151.  A  Prayer  of  Socrates  (from  Plato's  Phaednis),  —  "Be- 
loved Pan,  and  all  ye  other  gods  who  haunt  this  place,  give  me  beauty  in 
the  inward  soul ;  and  may  the  outward  and  inward  man  be  at  one.  May 
I  reckon  the  wise  to  be  the  wealthy,  and  may  I  have  such  a  quantity  of 
gold  as  none  but  the  temperate  can  carry." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE  PXSRSIAN  ATTACK. 

I.    A  NEW  ERA. 

152.  Expanding  Greece  thrown  back  upon  Itself.  —  lu  the  sixth 
century  this  bustling,  aggressive  Greek  world  had  seemed 
on  the  point  of  conquering  the  East  merely  by  diffusing  its 
influence  through  all  lands.  The  expansion  of  Greek  colonies 
has  been  noted ;  but  the  movement  was  wider  than  mere  coloni- 
zation. Greek  cities  were  formed  within  the  ancient  monarchy 
of  Egypt;  Greek  mercenaries  upheld  the  throne  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, and  at  the  same  time  made  the  strength  of  the  armies 
of  Babylon  and  Lydia;  even  the  commerce  of  the  East  was 
passing  from  Phoenician  to  Greek  hands. 

Fortunately  this  process  was  arrested  before  the  Greek 
genius  was  too  much  weakened  and  diluted.  Now  came  an 
event  which  severed  the  Greek  world  from  Asia  and  threw  it 
back  upon  Europe,  to  develop  more  fidly  its  distinctive  Euro- 
pean traits  before  it  again  entered  Asia.  Persia  within  half  a 
century  had  absorbed  four  great  empires,  —  Media,  Babylon, 
Egypt,  and  Lydia  (§  69).  Next  it  attacked  the  little,  strag- 
gling, disunited  Greek  states. 

153.  The  Subdivisions  of  the  Epoch.  —  The  contest  fills  two 

hundred  years  and  falls  into  three  periods.   In  the  first  (500-479 

B.C.,  the  period  of  this  chapter),  the  European  Hellenes  are 

on   the   defensive.     In  the  second  and   longest  period  (479- 

^iS  H.C.),  the  struggle  is  fitful,  and  concerns  the  freedom  of 

the  Asiatic  Greeks.     In  the  third  period  (338-323  b.c),  Hellas 

—  her  civilization  now  perfected  —  conquers  and  Hellenizes 
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Asia.  In  all  this  time  the  relations  with  Persia  dominate 
Greek  polities. 

To  a  still  broader  view,  these  two  centuries  of  conflict  appear 
only  as  an  opening  episode  in  a  struggle  between  East  and 
West  that  has  gone  on  ever  since  —  with  the  Mohammedan 
attack,  the  crusades,  the  Tartar  invasion,  and  the  "eternal 
Eastern  Question  "  of  our  own  time,  for  later  phases. 

II.    CONDITIONS  FOR  RESISTANCE  TO  PERSIA. 

154.  Three  Sections  of  Hellas  were  prominent  in  power  and 
culture :  the  European  ])eninsula  (which  we  may  call  Greece), 
Asiatic  Hellas  with  the  coast  islands,  and  Magna  Graecia. 
Elsewhere  the  cities  were  too  scattered,  or  too  small,  or  too 
busy  with  their  own  defense  against  surrounding  savages,  to  be 
of  great  significance  for  the  approac^hing  contest.  Asiatic  Greece 
was  already  subject  to  Persia.  The  two  other  sections  were 
now  to  be  attacked  simultaneously  by  Persia  and  Carthage 
respectively. 

155.  Magna  Graecia  and  Carthage.  —  Carthage,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  was  a  colony  of  Phoenicia.  It  had  built  up  a 
great  em])ire  of  an  Oriental  nature,  and  was  now  about  to  try 
to  seize  Sicily.  That  island,  bringing  Afri(?a  and  Europe 
within  reach  of  each  other,  was  an  important  })()int  from  which 
to  control  Meilitcrranean  trade.  The  Greek  cities  in  Sicily 
and  Italy  were  ruled  by  tyrants;  and  these,  uniting  under 
Gdon  of  Syracuse,  were  to  meet  the  Carthaginian  onset  success- 
fully with  their  armies  of  disciplined  mercenaries.  That  story 
need  not  be  told  in  detail. 

156.  Greece:  Wars,  Class  Strife,  the  Peloponnesian  League. — 

In  Greece,  small  as  the  forces  seemed  that  could  be  mustered 
against  the  master  of  the  world,  they  were  further  wasted  and 
divided  in  internal  struggles.  Athens  was  at  war  with  Aegina 
and  with  Thebes  ;  Sparta  had  renewed  the  ancient  strife  with 
Argos,  and  had  crippled  her  for  a  generation  by  slaying  in  one 
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battle  almost  the  whole  body  of  adult  Argives ;  ^  and  Phoeis 
was  engaged  in  a  wasting  struggle  with  Thessalians  on  one 
side  and  with  Boeotians  on  the  other. 

Worse  than  all  this,  domestic  strife  tore  individual  cities. 
The  disappearance  of  the  tyrants  had  been  followed  every- 
where by  fresh  feuds  between  classes.  The  oligarchs  were 
often  of  Dorian  descent,  while  the  democracies  commonly  were 
of  the  conquered  Ionic  blood.  Dorian  Sparta  had  interfered 
many  times  in  the  "  age  of  tyrants  "  to  drive  out  those  oppress- 
ors of  the  oligarchs,  and  now  she  continued  to  support  the 
oligarchs  against  the  democracies. 

Sparta  was  in  a  sense  the  head  of  Greece.  She  lacked  the 
enterprise  and  daring  that  were  to  make  Athens  the  city  of 
the  coming  century ;  but  her  government  was  firm,  her  army 
was  large  and  disciplined,  and  so  fai'  she  had  shown  more 
genius  than  any  other  Greek  state,  in  organizing  her  neighbors 
into  a  military  league.  Two  fifths  of  the  Peloponnesus  she 
ruled  directly,  and  all  the  other  cities  of  the  peninsula,  except 
Argos,  including  (Corinth  and  Megara  on  the  Isthmus,  formed 
a  war-confederacy  of  which  Sparta  was  the  center.  The  union 
was  very  slight,  it  is  true.  On  special  occasions,  at  the  call  of 
Sparta,  the  states  sent  deputies  to  a  conference  to  discuss  peace 
or  war ;  but  there  was  no  constitution,  no  common  treasury, 
not  even  a  general  treaty.  Each  state  was  bound  to  Sparta  by 
its  separate  treaty,  and  in  case  of  war  it  was  expected  to  main- 
tain a  certain  number  of  troops  for  the  confederate  army ;  but 
the  union  was  so  loose  that  the  separate  cities  might,  and  did, 
make  war  upon  each  other  inside  the  league.  Still,  this  Pelo- 
ponnesian  League  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  war  power 
iu  Hellas,  and  it  afforded  the  one  rallying-point  for  disunited 
Greece  in  the  coming  struggle  with  the  Barbarian. 

1  The  old  men  and  boys,  however,  sufficed  to  defend  Argos  itself  against 
any  possible  Spartan  attack.  This  touches  an  important  fact  in  Greek  war- 
fare :  a  walled  city  could  hardly  be  taken  by  assault ;  it  could  fall  only 
through  extreme  carelessness,  or  by  treachery  or  starvation;  and  the  last 
danger  did  not  often  exist,  because  the  citizen  armies  of  the  besiegers  could 
not  keep  the  Held  long  themselves. 
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III.    THE  IONIC  REVOLT. 

157.  The  Condition  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  —  Croesus  (§  68) 
became  king  of  Lydia  in  the  same  year  in  which  Feisistratus 
became  tyrant  of  Athens.  He  soon  added  to  his  kingdom  all 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  To  this  time,  the  Asiatic 
Hellenes  had  excelled  all  other  branches  of  the  race  in  cul- 
ture. The  names  in  §§  140-141  show  their  preeminence  in 
letters  and  science.  Luxury  and  refinement  were  developed 
among  them,  and  to  these  qualities  their  failure  to  maintain 
their  independence  is  sometimes  ascribed;  but  it  seems  un- 
likely that  European  Greeks  themselves  could  have  preserved 
their  liberty,  had  they  dwelt  in  so  close  vicinity  to  the  great 
Asiatic  empires. 

Croesus  had  favored  his  Greek  subjects,  and  they  aided  him 
cordially  against  Persia  (§  60).  When  he  was  overthrown,  the 
Greek  cities  continued  their  resistance.  They  applied  in  vain 
to  Sparta  for  aid.^  Then  Tholes,  the  philosopher,  at  a  council 
of  the  Ionian  Greeks,  urged  a  federation.  The  Greeks  could 
not  rise  to  so  wise  a  plan.  Some  of  the  people  emigrated  to 
found  free  colonies ;  -  but  the  cities  fell  one  by  one  to  Cyrus, 
and  under  Persian  despotism  their  old  superiority  over  other 
Greeks  soon  vanished. 

158.  The  Revolt ;  Athenian  Aid.  —  Before  the  conquest  by 
Persia,  the  Ionian  cities  had  begun  to  get  rid  of  tyrants ;  but 
the  Persians  set  them  up  everywhere  again,  as  the  easiest 
means  of  control.  In  the  year  500  b.c,  however,  by  a  general 
rising,  the  lonians  deposed  their  tyrants  and  broke  into  revolt 
against  Persia.  Another  appeal  to  Sparta  proved  fruitless ; 
but  Athens  sent  them  twenty  ships,  and  little  Eretriasent  five. 
The  allies  took  Sardis,  the  old  capital  of  Lydia,  and  were  then 
joined  by  the  other  Asiatic  Greeks.  But  treachery  and  mutual 
suspicion  were  rampant ;  Persian  gold  was  used  skillfully ;  and 

^  Read  the  story  in  Herodotus,  i.  162,  IM. 
■-  Special  report :  the  story  of  Phocaea. 
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one  defeat  broke  up  the  league,  after  which  the  cities  were 
again  subdued,  one  by  one,  in  the  four  years  following. 

IV.     THE  FIRST  TWO  ATTACKS  UPON  GREECE,  492-490  B.C. 

169.  Relation  to  the  Ionian  Revolt.  —  According  to  legend, 
the  Persian  attack  upon  European  Greece  was  caused  directly 
by  the  desire  to  punish  Athens  for  sending  aid  to  the  Ionian 
rebels.  No  doubt  Athens  was  pointed  out  by  this  act  for 
special  vengeance ;  but  the  Persian  invasion  would  have  come 
in  any  case,  and  would  have  come  some  years  sooner  had  the 
war  in  Ionia  not  occupied  the  Persians.  Their  steadily  ex- 
panding frontier  had  reached  Thessaly  just  before  500  B.C., 
and  the  same  motives  that  had  carried  their  arms  through 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  would  have  carried  them  on  into  Greece 
(§  69).  The  real  significance  of  the  Ionian  war  was  that  it 
helped  to  delay  the  main  Persian  onset  until  the  Greeks  were 
better  prepared. 

160.  The  Call  for  Earth  and  Water. — Now  that  the  Ionian 
disturbance  was  over,  the  Persian  advance  began  again.  Her- 
alds appeared  in  the  cities  of  Greece  to  demand  "  earth  and 
water,"  in  token  of  submission  to  the  Great  King.  The  island 
states  yielded  at  once ;  in  continental  Greece  in  general  the 
demand  was  quietly  refused ;  but  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  de- 
spite the  sacred  character  of  all  ambassadors,  the  messengers 
were  thrown  at  the  one  city  into  a  pit,  and  at  the  other  into  a 
well,  to  "  take  thence  what  they  wanted." 

161.  Marathon.  —  The  first  great  attack  came  by  way  of 
Thrace,  and  was  rendered  harmless  by  a  storm :  the  Persian 
iieet  accompanying  the  army  was  shattered  on  the  rocks  of 
Mount  Athos.  Two  years  later,  Darius  sent  a  second  expedi- 
tion directly  across  the  Aegean.  Eretria  was  captured,  through 
treacherv,  and  her  citizens  sent  in  chains  to  Persia.  Then  the 
armament  landed  at  the  plain  of  Marathon  in  Attica,  to  punish 
the  greater  city  that  had  dared  to  send  troops  to  Asia.    From  the 
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rising  ground  where  the  hills  of  Pentelicus  meet  the  plain,  the 
ten  thousand  Athenian  hoplites  faced  the  Persian  host  for 
the  first  struggle  between  Greeks  and  Asiatics  on  European 
ground.  A  swift  runner  had  run  the  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
of  rugged  hill  country  to  implore  the  promised  aid  from  Sparta, 
reaching  that  city  on  the  second  day  ;  but  the  Spartans  waited 
a  week,  on  the  ground  that  an  old  law  forbade  them  to  set  out 
on  a  military  expedition  before  the  full  moon.'  The  Boeotian 
city  of  Plataea,  however,  remembering  how  Athens  had  pro- 
tected it  against  Thebes,  joined  the  little  (ireek  army  with  its 
full  strength  of  a  thousand  ho])lites.  Without  other  help,  the 
Athenians  won  a  marvelous  victory  over  ten  times  their  num- 
y)er  of  the  most  famous  soldierv  in  the  world.  The  result  was 
due  to  the  generalsliip  of  ^liltiades,  the  Athenian  commander, 
and  to  the  su[)orior  equipment  of  the  Greek  hoplites.  The 
charge  of  their  dense  array,  with  long,  outstretched  spears,  by 
its  sheer  weight  broke  the  light-armed  Persian  lines,  utterly 
unprepared  for  conflict  on  such  terms.  The  darts  and  light 
scimeters  of  the  Persians  made  little  impression  upon  the 
heavy  bronze  armor  of  the  (i reeks,  while  linen  tunics  and 
wicker  shields  counted  for  little  against  the  thrust  of  the 
Greek  spear.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two  Athenians  fell. 
The  Persians  left  over  sixty-four  hundred  dead  upon  the 
field.2 

162.  Moral  Importance  of  Marathon.  —  Natural  as  the  result 
came  to  seem  in  later  times,  it  took  high  courage  at  that  day 
to  stand  before  the  hitherto  unconquered  Persians,  even  with- 
out such  adverse  odds.  *' The  Athenians,''  says  Herodotus, 
**  were  the  first  of  the  (rreeks  to  face  the  Median  garments, 
.  .  .  whereas  up  to  this  time  the  very  name  of  Mede  had  been 
a  terror  to  the  Hellenes.''     Athens  broke  the  spell,  and  grew 


^  For  tlie  siiic«'rity  of  tlu-  Spartan  excuse,  see  Grote,  IV.  4<)3-464,  and  Holm, 
II.  2f>,  note  ^».     R4»a«l  Browning's  poem,  Pheidipp'ules. 

2  Special  reports:  plan  and  story  of  the  battle;  discussion  as  to  the  Persian 
numbers. 
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herself  to  heroic  stature  in  an  hour.  The  memory  of  Marathon 
became  the  richest  inheritance  of  the  Athenians,  and  inspired 
them  to  daring  enterprise.  The  sons  of  the  men  who  con- 
quered on  that  field  could  find  no  odds  too  crushing,  no  prize 
too  dazzling,  in  the  years  to  come.  It  was  now  that  the 
Athenian  character  first  showed  itself  as  Thucydides  (i.  70) 
described  it  a  century  later:  "The  Athenians  are  the  only 
people  who  succeed  to  the  full  extent  of  their  hope,  because 
they  throw  themselves  without  reserve  into  whatever  they 
resolve  to  do." 

V.  ATHENS  — FROM  MARATHON  TO  THERMOPYLAE. 

163.  An  Interval  of  Preparation:  Themistocles.  —  Marathon, 
together  with  an  Egyptian  revolt  against  Persia,  gained  the 
Greeks  ten  years  more  of  respite ;  but  except  in  Athens  little 
use  was  made  of  the  interval.  In  that  city  the  guiding  spirit 
had  come  to  be  Themistocles,  one  of  the  most  energetic  and 
statesman-like  leaders  in  all  history.  Under  his  guidance  the 
Athenian  democracy  grew  in  unity  and  power.  Two  especially 
important  measures  are  noted  in  the  following  sections. 

164.  Athens  crushed  Internal  Faction  by  weakening  and  ter- 
rorizing the  oligarchs.  This  involved  the  ruin  of  Miltiades, 
the  hero  of  Marathon.  He  was  an  Athenian  noble  who  had 
formerly  made  himself  tyrant  of  Chersonese.  Not  long  before 
the  Persian  invasion  he  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Great 
King  and  had  fled  to  Athens,  where  he  became  at  once  a 
prominent  supporter  of  the  oligarchic  party.  The  democrats 
tried  to  prosecute  him  for  his  previous  "tyranny,"  but  the 
attempt  failed,  and  his  genius  was  available  at  Marathon. 
Soon  after,  he  failed  in  a  military  expedition  against  Paros, 
and  this  time  the  democrats  secured  his  condemnation.*  He 
died  shortly  after  in  prison ;  and  the  blow  was  followed  by 

1  Special  reports :  a  fuller  story  of  Miltiades ;  the  question  of  Athenian 
ingratitude  (Abbot,  1. 1KW>7:  Grote,  IV.  492-512;  Cox,  Greeks  and  Per«ia7W, 
135-139;  Holm,  II.  23-24;  Curtius,  II.  255-358). 
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the  ostracism  of  some  oligarchic  leader  each  season  for  several 
years,  until  that  party  was  utterly  broken  and  Athens  was 
freed  from  danger  of  internal  dissension. 

165.  Athens  a  Naval  Power.  —  The  victorious  democrats  di- 
vided into  new  parties  on  questions  of  policy.  Aristeides, 
"the  Just/'  led  the  more  moderate  wing,  content  with  the 
Cleisthenian  constitution  and  inclined  to  follow  old  customs. 
Themistodes  headed  the  more  radical  faction,  and  was  bent 
upon  a  great  departure  from  all  past  custom.  The  two  ap- 
pealed to  the  ostracism,  and  fortunately  Aristeides  was  ban- 
ished. 

Some  new  and  rich  veins  of  silver  had  just  been  discovered 
in  the  mines  of  Attica,  and  it  had  been  proposed  to  divide  the 
large  revenue  among  the  citizens.  Themistodes  now  persuaded 
his  countrymen  to  reject  this  tempting  plan ;  and  instead  to 
build  a  great  fleet.  He  saw  that  the  real  struggle  with  Persia 
was  yet  to  come,  and  that  for  a  country  like  Hellas,  the  final 
issue  must  be  decided  by  the  command  of  the  sea,  —  where, 
too,  the  Greeks  could  not  be  so  infinitely  outnumbered.  The 
policy,  wise  though  it  was,  broke  with  all  tradition.  No  Euro- 
pean Greeks  up  to  this  time  had  used  shij)s  in  war  in  any 
considerable  measure ;  and  Attica  was  utterly  insignificant 
upon  the  sea.  But,  thanks  to  Themistodes,  in  the  next  three 
years  Athens  became  the  greatest  naval  power  in  Hellas ;  and 
the  decisive  victory  of  Salamis  (§  171)  was  to  be  the  result. 

VI.    THE    MAIN   ATTACK,   480-479   B.C. 

166.  Persian  Preparation.  —  Meantime,  happily  for  the  world, 
Darius  had  died,  and  the  invasion  of  Greece  fell  to  his  vain 
and  feeble  son,  Xerxes.  Marathon  had  proved  that  no  Per- 
sian fleet  could  transport  troops  sufficient  for  the  enterprise, 
so  the  route  through  Thessaly  was  tried  again.  Another  such 
accident  as  had  wrecked  the  first  expedition  was  guarded 
against  by  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  through  the  isth- 
mus of  Mount  Athos  —  a  great  engineering  work  that  took 
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three  years.  Meantime,  supplies  were  eqllected  at  stations 
along  the  way;  the  Hellespont  was  bridged;  and  finally,  in 
the  spring  of  480  b.c,  Xerxes  in  person  led  a  mighty  host  of 
many  nations  into  Europe.  Ancient  reports  put  the  Asiatics 
at  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  millions  of  soldiers,  with  follow- 
ers and  attendants  to  raise  the  total  to  five  millions.  Modern 
critics  think  Xerxes  may  have  had  some  half-million  effective 
troops,  with  numerous  followers.  A  fleet  of  twelve  hundred 
ships  accompanied  the  army. 

167.  The  Greek  Preparation.  —  The  danger  forced  the  Greeks 
into  something  like  common  action :  into  a  greater  unity,  in- 
deed, than  they  had  ever  known  so  far,  unless  in  the  legendary 
war  against  Asiatic  Troy.  Sparta  and  Athens  joined  in  calling 
an  Hellenic  congress  at  the  Isthmus,  in  the  spring  of  480  b.c. 
The  deputies  that  appeared  bound  their  cities  by  oath  to 
mutual  aid,  and  pledged  their  common  efforts  to  punish  any 
states  that  should  "  Medize,"  or  join  Persia.  Plans  of  campaign 
were  discussed,  and  Sparta  was  recognized  formally  as  leader. 
Ancient  feuds  were  pacified,  and  messengers  were  sent  to  im- 
plore aid  from  outlying  portions  of  Hellas,  though  with  little 
result.  Oete  excused  herself  on  a  superstitious  scruple;  Cor- 
ey ra  promised  a  fleet,  but  took  care  it  should  not  arrive ;  and 
Gelon  of  Syracuse  had  his  hands  full  at  home  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian invasion.  Indeed,  the  double  attack  by  Asia  and  Africa 
upon  the  two  sections  of  the  Greek  rswe  was  probably  concerted 
to  prevent  any  joining  of  Hellenic  forces. 

The  outlook  was  full  of  gloom.  Argos,  out  of  hatred  of 
Sparta,  and  Tliebes,  from  jealousy  of  Athens,  refused  to  attend 
the  congress,  and  were  ready  to  join  Xerxes.  Even  the  Delphic 
oracle  predicted  ruin,  advised  submission,  and  warned  the 
Athenians  to  flee  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

168.  The  Lines  of  Defense :  Plan  of  Campaign.  —  Against  a  land 
attack  the  Greeks  had  three  lines  of  defense.  The  first  was 
at  the  Vale  of  Tenipe  near  Mount  Olympus,  where  only  a 
narrow  pass  opened  into  Thessaly.     The  second  was  at  Ther- 
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mopylae,  where  the  mountains  shut  off  northern  from  central 
Greece,  except  for  a  still  narrower  road.  The  third  was  behind 
the  Isthmus  of  ( ■orinth. 

At  the  I'ongress,  the  Peloponnesians  had  wished  selfishly  to 
abandon  the  first  two  lines.  They  urged  that  all  patriotic 
(t reeks  should  retire  at  once  within  the  Peloponnesus,  the  final 
citadel  of  Greece,  and  fortify  the  Isthmus  by  an  impregnable 
wall.  This  plan  was  as  foolish  as  it  was  selfish.  Greek  troops 
might  have  held  the  Isthmus  against  a  land  army;  but  the 
Peloponnesus  was  readily  open  to  attack  by  sea,  and  the  Per- 
sian fleet  wouhl  have  found  it  easier  here  than  at  either  of  the 
other  lines  of  defense  to  land  troops  in  the  Greek  rear  with- 
out losing  touch  with  its  own  army.  Such  a  surrender  of  two 
thirds  of  Greece,  too,  would  have  meant  a  tremendous  reen- 
forcement  of  the  enemy  by  excellent  Greek  soldiery. 

169.  The  Loss  of  Thessaly.  —  8])arta  had  no  gift  for  going  to 
meet  an  enemy,  but  must  await  its  attack  on  its  own  terms. 
From  fifty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  men  should  have 
held  the  Vale  of  Tcinpe.  The  feeble  and  insufhcient  garrison 
sent  there  retreated  wisely  before  the  Persians  appeared. 
Xerxes  entered  (Jreece  without  a  blow,  and  the  Thessalian 
cities,  so  deserted  by  their  allies,  joined  the  invaders  with  their 
powerful  cavalry. 

170.  Thermopylae. — This  made  it  evident,  even  to  Spartan 
statesmen,  that  to  abandon  central  Greece  would  strengthen 
Xerxes  further,  and  it  was  decided  in  a  half-hearted  way  to 
make  a  stand  at  Thermopylae.  The  pass  was  only  some 
twenty  feet  wide  between  the  cliff  and  the  sea,  and  the  only 
other  path  was  one  over  the  mountain,  equally  easy  to  defend. 
The  long  island  of  P^uboea  approached  the  mainland  just  op- 
posite the  pass,  so  that  the  Greek  fleet  in  the  narrow  water 
passage  could  guard  the  land  army  against  having  troops 
landed  in  the  roar.  The  Athenians  furnished  and  manned  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  fleet  (out  of  a  total 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy).     The  land  defense  had  been 
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left  to  the  Peloponnesian  league  and  the  other  non-maritime 
states.  A  shamefully  small  force  was  sent  for  this  impor- 
tant duty.  The  Spartan  king  Leonidas  lay  in  the  pass  with 
three  hundred  Spartans  and  three  thousand  other  Pelopon- 
nesian hoplites,  besides  light-armed  Helots  and  a  few  thou- 
sand allies  from  central  Greece.  The  main  force  of  Spartans 
was  again  left  at  home,  on  the  ground  of  a  religious  festival. 
Battle  was  joined  on  land  and  sea,  and  raged  for  three  days. 
Four  hundred  Persian  ships  were  wrecked  in  a  storm,  and  the 
rest  were  checked  by  the  Greek  fleet  in  a  sternly  contested 
conflict  at  Artemmum,  On  land,  Xerxes  flung  column  after 
column  of  chosen  troops  into  the  pass,  to  be  beaten  back  each 
time  in  rout.  But  on  the  second  night  Ephialtes,  "  The  Judas 
of  Greece,"  guided  a  force  of  Persians  over  the  mountain 
path,  which,  with  criminal  carelessness,  had  been  left  insuffi- 
ciently guarded.  Leonidas'  position  could  no  longer  be  held. 
The  allies  withdrew,  but  the  three  hundred  Spartans  remained 
with  their  king  to  die  in  the  pass  their  country  had  sent  them 
to  protect.  Sparta  had  shown  no  capacity  to  command  in  this 
great  crisis,  but  her  citizens  could  set  Greece  an  example  of 
calm  heroism  that  has  stirred  the  world  ever  since.  In  later 
times  the  burial  place  of  the  three  hundred  was  marked  by  this 
inscription :  "  Stranger,  tell  at  Sparta  that  we  lie  here  in  obedi- 
ence to  her  laws.'' ' 

171.  The  Strategy  of  Themistocles.  —  At  the  moment,  Ther- 
mopylae was  disastrous.  Xerxes  advanced  on  Athens  and  was 
joined  by  nearly  all  the  states  of  central  Greece,  while  the 
Theban  oligarchs  welcomed  him  with  genuine  joy.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesians  would  risk  no  further  battle  outside  their  own  pen- 
insula, and  the  Athenians  took  refuge  on  their  fleet.  Delphi 
had  finally  prophesied  safety  for  them  within  "  wooden  walls." 
Some  thought  the  palisade  of  the  Acropolis  was  meant,  but 


1  Special  reports :  the  story  of  the  one  Spartan  who  escaped ;  the  Thebans 
and  Thespians  who  remained  with  the  Spartans  —  their  motives,  and  the 
strange  neglect  shown  them  in  Greek  history. 
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Themistooles,  who  perhaps  had  secured  tlie  prophecy,  per- 
suaded his  fellow-citizens  to  put  their  trust  in  tlie  wooden 
walls  of  their  ships.  The  Spartan  admiral,  by  persistent  en- 
treaty, had  been  brought  to  delay  the  retreat  of  the  fleet  long 
enough  to  help  remove  the  women  and  children  from  Athens. 
But  Themistocles  was  determined  also  that  the  decisive  battle 


should  be  fought  at  this  spot.  The  narrow  strait  between  the 
shore  and  Salamis  helped  to  comjiensate  fur  the  smaller  num- 
bers of  the  Greeks;  and  it  was  evident  to  his  insight  that  if 
the  fleet  withdrew  to  Corinth,  as  the  Corinthians  insisted  it 
should  do,  all  vhance  of  united  action  would  be  lost :  some  con- 
tingeuts  would  sail  home  to  defend  their  own  cities  against 
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Persian  deinoustratioiia ;  and  others,  like  those  of  Megara  aud 
Aegina,  their  cities  deserted,  might  join  the  Persians.  The 
Athenians  furnislied  two  hundred  of  the  three  hundred  and 
aeveiity-eight  ships  now  in  the  fleet;  and  though  with  wise 
and  generous  patriotism  they  had  yiehled  the  chief  command  to 
Sparta,  with  her  ten  ships,  still  of  course  Themistocles  carried 
weight  in  the  council  of  captains.  It  was  lie  who,  by  persua- 
sion, entreaties,  and  bribe.s  had  kept  the  despairing  allies  from 
abandoning  the  land  forces  at  Thermopylae.     A  similar  but 


greater  task  now  fell  to  hiin.  Debate  waxed  fierce  in  the  night 
ciiunoil.  Arguments  were  exhausted,  and  Themistocles  had 
recourse  to  threats  and  stratagems.  The  Corinthian  admiral 
sneered  that  they  need  not  regard  a  man  who  no  longer  repre- 
sented a  Greek  city;  the  Athenian  retorted  that  he  represented 
two  hundred  ships  and  could  make  a  city  where  he  chose ;  and 
by  a  threat  to  sail  away  to  found  a  new  Athens  in  Italy  he 
foiiicd  the  allies  to  remain.  Kvcn  then  the  decision  would 
have  been   reconsidered  had  not  the  wily  Athenian  induced 
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Xerxes,  by  a  secret  message,  pretending  treachery,  to  block  up 
the  strait.  The  news  of  this  Persian  move  was  brought  to  the 
Greek  chiefs  by  Aristeides,  whose  ostracism  had  been  revoked 
and  who  now  slipped  through  the  hostile  fleet  in  his  single 
ship  to  join  his  countrymen. 

172.  The  Battle  of  Salamis.  —  The  Persian  fleet  more  than 
doubled  the  Greek,  and  was  itself  largely  made  up  of  Asiatic 
Greeks,  while  the  Phoenicians  who  composed  the  remainder 
were  redoubtable  sailors.  The  conflict  lasted  the  next  day 
from  dawn  to  night,  but  the  Greek  victory  was  overwhelming. 

*'  A  king  sat  on  the  rocky  brow  ^ 
Which  looks  o'er  sea-bom  Salamis  ; 
And  ships  by  thousands  lay  below, 
And  men  in  nations,  —  all  were  his. 
He  counted  them  at  break  of  day, 
And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they  ?  " 

Aeschylus,  who  fought  on  board  an  Athenian  ship,  gives  a 

noble  picture  of  the  battle  in  his  drama,  The  Persians,     The 

speaker  is  a  Persian  recounting  the  event  to  the  Persian  queen 

mother :  — 

**  Not  in  flight 

The  Hellenes  then  their  solemn  paeans  sang, 

But  with  brave  spirits  hastening  on  to  battle. 

With  martial  sound  the  trumpet  lired  those  ranks : 

And  straight  with  sweep  of  oars  that  flew  thro'  foam, 

They  smote  the  loud  waves  at  the  boatswain's  call ; 

And  swiftly  all  were  manifest  to  sight. 

Then  first  their  right  wing  moved  in  order  meet ; 

Next  the  whole  line  its  forward  course  began  ; 

And  all  at  once  we  heard  a  mighty  shout  — 

'  O  sons  of  Hellenes^  fonoardy  free  yonr  country ; 

Free,  too^  your  wives^  your  children^  and  the  shrines 

liuilt  to  your  fathers^  Gods^  and  holy  tombs 

Yitur  ancestors  now  rest  in.     The  fight 

Is  for  our  ail.''  .  .  . 


1  A  golden  throne  had  been  set  up  for  Xerxes,  that  he  might  bettor  view 
the  battle. 
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ing  the  Athenian  envoys,  who  were  about  to  announce  their 
wrathful  departure,  were  told,  to  their  amazement,  that  fifty 
thousand  Peloponnesian  troops  had  been  put  in  motion  during 
the  night.  The  Athenian  forces  and  other  reinforcements 
raised  the  total  to  about  one  hundred  thousand.  The  final 
contest  with  Mardonius  was  fought  near  the  little  town  of 
Plakvea.  Spartan  generalship  blundered  sadly,  and  most  of 
the  allies  were  not  brought  into  the  fight;  but  the  stubborn 
Spartan  valor  and  the  Athenian  skill  and  dash  won  a  victory  * 
which  became  a  massacre.  It  is  said  that  of  the  two  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  Persians  engaged,  only  three  thousand 
escaped.  The  Greeks  lost  in  the  battle  itself  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  men. 

176.  The  Meaning  of  the  Greek  Victory.  —  Plataea  closed  the 
first  period  of  the  Persian  War.  The  Persians  and  Carthagin- 
ians were  not  barbarians  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  In  some 
respects  they  stood  for  at  least  as  high  a  civilization  as  the 
Greeks  then  did.  They  possessed  refinement  and  high  moral 
ideals.  Ancient  Greece  as  a  Persian  province  would  have  had 
an  infinitely  happier  and  more  prosperous  fate  than  modern 
Greece  has  had  for  many  centuries  as  a  Turkish  province. 
But,  none  the  less,  a  Persian  victory  would  have  meant  the 
extinction  of  the  world^s  best  hope.  The  victory  of  the  Greeks 
decided  that  the  despotism  of  the  East  should  not  crush  the 
individuality  of  the  West  in  this  first  home  until  it  had  been 
transplanted  into  other  European  lands. 

To  the  Greeks  themselves  their  victory  opened  a  new  epoch. 
It  was  not  only  that  they  were  cast  back  upon  themselves  for 
a  more  European  development  (§  152) ;  they  were  victors  over 
the  greatest  of  world  empires.  It  was  a  victory  of  intellect 
and  spirit  over  matter.  Unlimited  confidence  gave  them  still 
greater  power.  New  energies  stirred  in  their  veins  and  found 
expression  in  manifold  forms.     The  matchless  bloom  of  Greek 


1  Special  report  :  Herodotus,  ix.  12-89,  and  modem  critics. 
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art  and  thought,  in  the  next  two  generations,  had  its  roots  in 
the  soil  of  Marathon  and  Plataea. 


Kefergnces.  —  Herodotus,  vi.-ix. ;  Plutarch,  Themistocles  and  ArUtei- 
des  ;  Cox,  Greeks  and  Persians  ;  Holm  ;  Grote  ;  Abbott ;  Curtius.  For 
the  Carthaginian  Attack  :  Freeman,  Story  of  Sicily,  chs.  v. ,  vi. 

Exercise.  —  1.  Summarize  the  causes  of  the  Persian  wars.  2.  De- 
vise and  memorize  a  series  of  catch-words  and  phrases  for  rapid  statement, 
that  shall  bring  out  the  outline  of  the  story  quickly.    Thus  :  — 

Persian  demands  for  **  earth  and  water**:  compliance  of  the  island- 
states  ;  reception  at  Sparta  and  Athens.  First  expedition,  through  Thrace : 
Mount  Athos.  Second  expedition,  across  the  Aegean,  two  years  later  : 
capture  of  Eretria  ;  landing  at  Marathon ;  excuses  of  Sparta ;  arrival  of 
Plataeans  ;  Miltiades  and  battle  of  Marathon,  490. 

Let  the  student  continue  the  series  through  the  war. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE  AQE  OF  PERICLES  —  FROM  THE  PERSIAN 
THROUGH  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

I.  GROWTH  OF  THE  ATHENIAN   EMPHIE. 

177.  Preparation  at  Athens :  the  Building  of  the  Walls  and  the 
Peiraeus  — Immediately  after  Plataea,  the  Athenians  began 
once  more  to  rebuild  their  temples  and  homes ;  but  Themis- 
tocles  persuaded  them  to  leave  even  these  in  ashes  until  they 
should  have  surrounded  the  city  with  walls,  ('orinth,  jealously 
eager  to  keep  Athens  helpless,  urged  Sparta  to  interfere ;  and, 
to  her  shame,  that  city  did  send  a  protest.  Such  walls,  she 
said,  might  prove  an  advantage  to  the  Persians  if  they  should 
again  occupy  Athens  The  interference  was  the  more  cruelly 
unjust  since  the  helpless  condition  of  the  Athenians  was  due 
to  their  heroic  sacrifice  for  Hellas.  A  Peloponnesian  army, 
however,  could  hardly  have  been  resisted  by  ravaged  Attica, 
and  Themistoides  had  recourse  to  wiles.  As  Thucydides  tells 
the  story :  — 

**  The  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of  Theinistoclos,  replied  that  they 
would  send  an  embassy  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  so  got  rid  of  the 
Spartan  envoys.  He  then  proposed  that  he  should  himself  start  at  once 
for  Sparta,  and  that  tliey  shouUl  j^ive  liim  colleagues  who  were  not  to  go 
immediately,  but  were  to  wait  until  the  wall  had  reached  the  lowest  height 
which  could  possibly  be  defended.  ...  On  his  arrival,  he  did  not  at 
once  present  himself  officially  to  the  magistrates,  but  delayed  and  matle 
excuses,  and  when  any  of  them  a.sked  him  why  he  did  not  api>ear  before 
the  assembly,  he  said  that  he  was  waiting  for  his  rolh*agues,  who  had 
been  detained  by  some  engairement.  .  .  .  The  frinnd-ship  of  the  magis- 
trat«s  for  Themistorles  induced  them  to  belit^ve  him,  but  when  everybody 
who  came  from  Athens  declared  positively  that  the  wall  was  building, 
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and  had  already  reached  a  considerable  height,  they  knew  not  what  to 
think.  He,  aware  of  their  suspicions,  desired  them  not  to  be  misled  by 
reports,  but  to  send  to  Athens  men  whom  they  could  trust  out  of  their 
own  number,  who  would  we  for  themselves  and  bring  back  word.  They 
agreed ;  and  he,  at  the  same  time,  privately  instructed  the  Athenians  to 
detain  the  envoys  as  quietly  as  they  could,  and  not  let  them  go  till  he  and 
his  colleagues  had  got  safely  home.  For  by  this  time,  those  who  were 
joined  with  him  in  the  embjussy  had  arrived,  bringing  the  news  that  the 
wall  was  of  sufficient  height,  and  he  was  afraid  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
when  they  heard  tin?  truth,  might  not  allow  them  to  return.  So  the 
Athenians  detained  the  envoys,  and  Themistocles,  coming  before  the 
Lacedaemonians,  at  length  declared,  in  so  many  words,  that  Athens  was 
now  provided  with  walls  and  w«mld  protect  her  citizens ;  henceforward, 
if  the  Laceilaemonians  wished  at  any  time  to  negotiate,  they  miLst  deal 
with  the  Athenians  iis  with  men  who  knew  quite  well  what  was  best  for 
their  own  and  the  common  good." 

Neglecting  all  private  concerns,  the  Athenians  had  toiled 
with  feverish  haste — men,  women,  children,  and  slaves.  To 
later  generations  the  story  was  told  in  j)art  by  the  irregular 
nature  of  the  walls.  No  material  was  held  too  precious.  In- 
scribed taldets  and  fraj^c^ients  of  sacred  temples,  and  even 
monnments  from  the  burial  grounds,  had  been  seized  for  the 
construction. 

Hut  Themistocles  was  not  yet  content.  Athens  lay  several 
miles  from  the  shore.  In  his  archonship,  some  years  lief  ore, 
with  a  view  to  future  naval  greatness,  he  had  given  the  city 
the  improved  harbor  of  the  l*eiraeus,  instead  of  an  open  roa<l- 
stead  formerly  used ;  and  this  port  was  now  fortified,  more 
deliberately  than  the  main  city,  with  a  massive  wall  of  solid 
masonry  clamped  with  iron,  sixteen  feet  broad  and  thirty  feet 
high,  so  that  old  men  and  boys  might  easily  defend  it  against 
any  enemy.  Thus  the  Athenians  were  put  in  possession  of  two 
walled  cities,  each  some  seven  miles  in  circuit,  and  only  five 
miles  apart.  The  mctics  who  had  thronged  the  port  had  fled 
at  the  Persian  invasion,  but  this  new  security,  together  with 
s|>ecial  inducements  now  held  out  to  strangers,  brought  back 
the  merchant-class  in  (crowds  to  contribute  to  the  power  and 
wealth  of  Athens.      It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  Themis- 
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tocles  carried  a  resolution  to  add  each  year  twenty  ships  to 
the  fleet.' 

178.  A  Fleeting  yUon  of  a  United  HelLu.  —  Before  these 
events  at  Athens,  while  the  Greek  army  was  still  encamped  at 
Plataea  after  the  victory,  it  had  been  agreed  to  hold  there  an 
annual  congress  of  M  Greek  cities,  and  constantly  to  maintain 
eleven  thousand  troops  and  a  hundred  ships  for  war  against 
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Persia.  The  proposal  for  this  Pan-Hellenic  confederation 
came  from  Athens.  Of  course  it  looked  to  Spartan  leader- 
ship. It  was  a  wise  and  generous  attempt  to  render  permanent 
the  makeshift  union  that  the  Persian  danger  had  forced  upon 
the  allies.  But  the  episode  of  the  walls  proved  the  hollow 
nature  of  the  union,  and  the  plan  never  really  went  into  effect. 
Instead,  Greece  fell  into  two  rival  leagues,  and  Athens  became 
head  of  the  more  brilliant  one. 
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179.  The  New  Prominence  of  Athens.  —  The  repulse  of  Persia 
had  counted  more  for  the  glory  of  Athens  than  of  Sparta. 
Athens  had  made  greater  sacrifices  than  any  other  state.  She 
had  shown  herself  free  from  petty  vanity,  and  had  acted  with 
a  broad,  Hellenic  patriotism.  Herodotus,  in  his  history  of  the 
war  (written  after  the  fall  of  Athens,  when  it  was  unpopular 
to  praise  her),  feels  constrained  to  insist  that  the  victory  over 
Persia  was  due  mainly  to  the  skill,  wisdom,  and  energy  of  the 
Athenians.  They  furnished  the  best  ideas  and  ablest  leaders ; 
and  even  in  the  field,  Athenian  enterprise  and  vigor  had  ac- 
complished at  least  as  much  as  Spartan  discipline  and  valor. 
Sparta  had  been  indispensable  as  a  rallying  point:  but  she  had 
shown  miserable  judgment;  her  leaders,  too  often,  had  proved 
incapable  or  corrupt ;  ^  and  now  that  war  was  to  be  carried  on 
at  a  distance,  her  lack  of  enterprise  became  even  more  con- 
spicuous. Indeed,  events  in  Asia  Minor  were  already  forcing 
Athens  into  the  leadership  to  which  she  was  entitled.  The 
European  Greeks  had  been  unwilling  to  follow  any  but  Spartan 
generals  on  sea  or  land ;  but  on  the  Ionian  coast  Athens  was 
the  more  popular  city,  and  her  superior  activity  and  fitness  at 
once  won  recognition. 

180.  Athens  assumes  Leadership  of  the  Ionian  Greeks  (479  B.C.). 

—  While  the  Persians  on  Greek  soil  still  threatened  conquest, 
the  Greeks  had  taken  the  offensive.  In  the  early  spring  of 
479  B.C.,  a  fleet  had  crossed  the  Aegean  to  assist  Samos  in  a 
revolt.  A  Spartan  king  commanded  the  expedition,  of  course, 
but  three  fifths  of  the  whole  fleet  were  Athenian  ships.  On 
the  very  day  of  Plataea,^  a  double  victory  was  won  at  Mycale  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor:  the  Greeks  defeated  a  great  Persian 
army,  and  then,  storming  the  fortified  camp,  seized  and 
burned  the  three  hundred  Persian  ships.     No  Persian   fleet 


1  Special  reports:  Pausanias  at  Byzantium,  and  King  Leotychides  in 
ThesKaly. 

^According  to  the  ancient  authorities.  Modern  authorities  doubt  this 
coincidence  of  dates. 
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was  to  show  itself  again  in  the  Aegean  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  —  until  after  the  fall  of  Mhens.  In  this  decisive  battle, 
the  Athenians  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  practically  com- 
pleted the  work  before  the  Spartans  and  their  wing  of  the 
army  were  able  to  reach  the  field. 

A  general  rising  of  the  Ionian  cities  followed,  but  the  Spar- 
tans shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  admitting  them  into  the 
Hellenic  league  and  of  defending  so  distant  allies  against 
Persia.  They  proposed  instead  to  transport  the  lonians  to 
European  (jreece  and  to  give  them  the  cities  of  the  Medizing 
Greeks  there.  The  lonians  of  course  would  not  leave  their 
homes,  and  the  Athenians  denied  the  right  of  Sparta  so  to 
decide  the  fate  of  "  Athenian  cohmies.'*  The  Spartans  seized 
the  excuse  to  sail  home,  leaving  the  Athenians  to  manage  as 
best  they  could  by  themselves.  The  latter  gallantly  undertook 
the  task,  and  began  the  reduction  of  the  scattered  Persian 
garrisons  in  the  Aegean. 

The  next  year,  thinking  better  of  it,  Sparta  sent  Paiisania.s, 
the  general  of  Plataea,  to  take  command ;  but  he  entered  into 
treasonable  correspondence  with  Xerxes,  and  by  his  unendur- 
able insolence  so  offended  the  allies  that,  though  his  treason 
was  only  suspected  as  yet,  they  formally  invited  the  Athenians 
to  take  the  leadership.  Another  Spartan  general  arrived  to 
replace  Pausanias ;  but  the  allies  chose  to  remain  under  Athe- 
nian command,  and  Sparta,  with  all  the  Peloponnesian  league, 
withdrew  finally  from  the  war.  Athens  was  thenceforth  the 
recognized  head  in  the  struggle  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks.  The  league  of  Plataea  was  still  nominally  in 
existence,  but  the  war  was  to  be  waged  henceforth  on  Asiatic 
shores,  and  by  Greeks  who  (excepting  the  Athenians)  had  had 
no  share  in  Plataea. 

181.  The  Confederacy  of  Delos,  478. — The  first  step  was  to 
organize  a  more  definite  confederacy.  This  work  fell  to  Aris- 
teides;  and  Athens  was  as  fortunate  in  her  representative  as 
Sparta  had  been  unfortunate  in  hers.     The  courtesy  and  tact 
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of  the  Athenian  won  universal  favor,  and  his  known  integrity 
inspired  a  rare  confidence  in  the  settlement  of  the  money 
contributions.  The  arrangements  he  proposed  were  ratified 
by  all  the  allies,  and  created  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  A 
congress  of  the  states  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  league  was 
to  be  held  annually  at  Delos  —  the  seat  of  an  ancient  Ionic 
amphictyony.  Each  state  had  one  vote.  Each  paid  a  yearly 
contribution  to  the  treasury,  and  the  larger  cities  furnished 
also  ships  and  men.  Athens  was  the  president  city.  Her 
generals  commanded  the  allied  fieet,  and  her  delegates  pr(»- 
sided  at  the  congresses.  In  return,  Athens  seems  to  have 
borne  far  more  than  her  share  of  the  burdens.^  The  purpose 
of  the  league  was  to  complete  the  process  of  freeing  the 
Aegean  and  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  IVrsians.  Any  city 
in  the  vicinity  of  Asia  that  should  have  refused  to  join  would 
have  appeared  desirous  of  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  confeder- 
acy without  contributing  to  its  support.  The  allies  seem  to 
have  planned  a.  perpetual  union.  Lumps  of  iron  were  thrown 
into  the  sea,  when  the  oath  of  federation  was  taken,  as  a 
symbol  that  it  should  be  bin<ling  until  the  iron  should  float. 
The  league  remained  to  the  last  predominantly  Ionian  and 
maritime.  It  was  therefore  a  natural  rival  of  Sparta's  Dorian 
continental  league. 

Exercise.  —  1.  In  what  respects  was  the  Delian  league,  even  at  the 
beginning,  an  advance  on  the  Peloponnesian  league  ?  2.  Contrast  tlie 
services  of  Themistocles  and  Aristeides  to  Athens.  Could  Themistocles 
have  organized  the  Delian  league  ?  (The  second  exercise  may  be  framed 
as  a  question  for  debate.) 

182.  Work  and  Growth  of  the  Delian  League.  —  The  confeder- 
acy grew  rapidly  until  it  took  in  nearly  all  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean  and  the  cities  of  the  northern  and  eastern  coasts. 
The  Persians  were  expelled  from  the  whole  region.  Then  the 
great  general  of  the  league,  Cimon^  son  of  Miltiades,  carried 


1  Apparently  in  war  over  half  the  total  outlay,  though  possessing  less  than 
one  sixth  the  total  resources.    Holm,  II.  215 
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the  war  beyond  the  Aegean,  and  won  his  most  famous  victory, 
in  466  B.C.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia, 
where  in  one  day  he  destroyed  a  Persian  land  host  and  cap- 
tured a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  vessels.  After  this  the 
Carian  and  Lycian  coasts  joined  the  confederacy.  The  cities 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  Sea,  too,  were  added ;  and  the  trade 
of  that  region  streamed  through  the  Hellespont  to  tlie 
Peiraeus.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  a  thousand  cities  in  the 
league,  but  only  two  hundred  and  eighty  are  known  by  name. 

183.  Changes  in  the  Character  of  the  League-  —  After  a  few 
years  the  chai'acter  of  the  union  altered  radically.  The 
details  are  not  known,  but  we  can  discover  two  general 
tendencies. 

a.  The  change  came  largely  by  a  natural  growth  —  because 
the  Athenians  were  willing  to  bear  burdens  and  accept  respon- 
sibilities, while  their  less  energetic  allies  preferred  peace  and 
quiet.  Many  cities  chose  to  increase  their  money  payments 
in  place  of  furnishing  men  and  ships,  so  that  before  long  the 
navy  was  solely  Athenian.  As  a  natural  result,  Athens  no 
longer  felt  it  needful  to  consult  the  allies  as  to  the  operations 
of  the  war;  the  congress  ceased  to  meet;  and  finally  the  treas- 
ury was  removed  from  Delos  to  Athens. 

b.  The  second  process  was  even  more  significant,  changing 
not  only  the  practice,  but  also  the  theory,  of  the  union.  Even 
before  the  first  tendency  became  prominent,  single  states  here 
and  there  began  to  refuse  their  quotas  and  to  attempt  seces- 
sion. Persia,  they  thought,  was  no  longer  a  danger,  and  the 
need  for  the  league  had  passed  away.  But  of  course  the 
Athenian  fleet  patrolling  the  Aegean  was  the  only  reason  why 
the  Persians  did  not  reappear  there,  and  Athens  was  certainly 
right  in  holding  the  allies  to  their  engagements.  Cities  that 
rebelled  were  conquered  by  the  very  navy  their  contributions 
had  built  up;  but,  instead  of  being  brought  back  into  the 
union,  they  were  reduced  to  the  position  of  subjects  of  Athens. 
That  is,  they  were  no  longer  connected  with  the  other  cities 
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of  the  league  except  through  their  subjection  to  the  conquer- 
ing city,  to  which  they  were  bound  in  each  case  by  a  separate 
treaty  imposed  by  the  conqueror.  Athens  took  away  their 
fleets,  leveled  their  walls,  sometimes  remodeled  their  govern- 
ments upon  a  democratic  basis,  and  made  them  pay  tribute. 

184.  The  League  becomes  an  Athenian  Empire.  — We  know  of 
only  a  few  such  rebellions ;  but  it  is  clear  that  gradually 
Athens  came  to  treat  most  of  the  other  cities  of  the  old 
league  much  as  she  did  these  conquered  cities.  The  confed- 
eracy of  equal  states  became  an  empire,  with  Athens  for  its 
"  tyrant  city."  ^ 

By  450  B.C.  Lesbos,  Chios,  and  Samos  were  the  only  states 
of  the  league  possessing  anything  like  their  original  inde- 
pendence, and  even  these  had  no  voice  in  the  imperial  manage- 
ment. Besides  these,  however,  now  or  later,  Athens  had 
other  independent  allies  that  had  never  belonged  to  the  Delian 
Confederacy  —  like  Tlataea,  Corcyra,  Naupactus,  and  Acar- 
nania,  in  central  Greece,  Neapolis  and  Regium  in  Italy,  and 
Segesta  and  other  Ionian  cities  in  Sicily. 

On  the  whole,  despite  the  strong  Greek  tendency  to  city 
sovereignty,  the  subject  cities  seem  to  have  been  attached  to 
Athens.  Revolts  were  infrequent,  and  enemies  confessed  that 
the  bulk  of  the  people  looked  gratefully  to  Athens  for  protec- 
tion against  oligarchic  faction.  Athens  was  the  true  mother  of 
Ionian  democracy.  As  the  Athenian  Isocrates  said,  "Athens 
was  the  champion  of  the  masses,  the  enemy  of  dynasties,  deny- 
ing the  right  of  the  many  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  few." 
Everywhere  throughout  the  empire,  as  thousands  of  inscrip- 
tions show,  the  ruling  power  became  an  Assembly  and  Council 
like  those  at  Athens ;   but   the   arrangement  was  commonly 


^  See  Abbott,  II.  .■U4-344>,  for  an  inscription  showing  the  conditions  imposed 
by  Athens  upon  one  community.  Some  details  for  other  cities  are  given 
in  the  same  volume,  371-373.  Freeman.  Federal  Government,  I.  2.3-21),  gives 
a  good  comparison  between  the  subject  cities  and  the  American  States  or 
British  colonies. 
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brought  about  without  violence.  Later,  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  (§  211  ff.),  most  of  the  cities  remained  faithful 
long  after  they  might  have  revolted  with  impunity :  and  when 
rebellion  did  come  it  was  usually  preceded  by  internal  oligarchic 
revolution.  In  the  next  century,  too,  after  a  period  of  Spartan 
tyranny,  many  of  these  same  cities  again  sought  protection  and 
democracy  in  a  new  Athenian  league  (§  229). 

None  the  less,  it  was  plain,  by  460  b.c,  that  the  attempt  at  a  union  of 
Greek  states  on  the  basis  of  representation  and  equality  had  failed.  We 
can  see  now  that  the  indifference  of  the  Greeks  to  representation  and  to  any 
citizenship  outside  their  own  city  doomed  such  a  plan  from  the  first.  The 
confederation  was  fated  to  fall  to  pieces  or  to  be  consolidated  into  a  single 
imperial  state.  This  last  chance  to  make  an  Hellenic  nation  (imperialism) 
still  remained  ;  and  Athenian  success  would  no  doubt  have  been  happy 
for  Greece  and  for  the  world.  But  three  opposing  forces  proved  too 
strong :  the  omnipresent  tendency  to  city  independence  ;  the  bitter  hatred 
of  the  oligarchic  factions  in  the  cities  most  friendly  to  Athens  and  even 
in  Athens  itself ;  and  the  natural  jealousy  felt  by  cities  outside  the  em- 
pire, like  Corinth  and  Sparta.  The  conflict  between  the  imperial  Athenian 
democracy  and  these  forces  made  the  political  history  of  Greece  for  the 
rest  of  the  century;  and  the  fall  of  Athens  at  its  close  involved,  soon  after, 
the  fall  of  Hellas. 

185.   The   Rift  between   Athens   and  Sparta In  465   b.c. 

Athens  made  war  upon  Thasos,  a  revolted  member  of  the 
league.  After  a  two  years'  siege,  the  Thasians  applied  to 
Sparta  for  aid.  That  city  purposed  secretly  to  invade  Attica, 
although  the  two  states  were  still  in  alliance  under  the  league 
of  481  B.C.  The  treacherous  project  was  prevented  by  a  de- 
structive earthquake  at  Sparta,  which  was  followed  at  once  by 
a  desperate  revolt  of  the  Messenian  Helots.  Instead  of  attack- 
ing Athens,  the  hard-pressed  Spartans  called  upon  her  for  aid. 
EphHdte.%  leader  of  the  democratic  party  (§  200),  opposed  such 
a  stej),  but  Cinion  urged  that  Athens  should  not  let  her  yoke- 
fellow be  destroyed  or  Greece  be  lamed.  The  generous  but  short- 
sighted policy  of  the  aristocratic  party  prevailed,  and  Cimon 
led  an  Athenian  army  into  the  Peloponnesus.  A  little  later, 
however,  the  Spartans,  suspecting  the  same  bad  faith  of  which 
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they  knew  themselves  guilty,  dismissed  the  Athenians  insult- 
ingly. The  anti-Spartan  party  in  Athens  was  strengthened  by 
this  act.  Cimon  was  ostracized,  and  his  party  was  left  utterly 
helpless  for  many  years.  Athens  now  formally  renounce*!  her 
alliance  with  Sparta,  and  entered  into  treaty  with  Artjos, 
Sparta's  sleepless  enemy.  Meynra,  too,  joined  the  Athenian 
league,  to  secure  protection  against  ('orinth,  and  so  gave 
Athens  command  of  the  passes  from  the  Peloponnesus. 

186.  Marvelous  Activity  of  Athens:  Growth  of  a  Land  Em- 
pire.—  A  rush  of  startling  events  followed,  (■orinth  and 
Aegina  declared  war  u})on  Athens.  Aegiua  was  blockaded, 
and  reduced  after  a  long  siege ;  Corinth  was  struck  blow  after 
blow,  even  in  the  Corinthian  gulf ;  and  Athenian  fleets  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  Laconia  and  burned  the  Spartan  d(xjkyards.  At 
the  same  time,  while  keeping  up  her  fleet  in  the  Aegean,  Athens 
sent  a  great  armament  of  two  hundred  shii)s  (and  more,  later) 
to  aid  Kgypt  in  a  revolt  against  Persia.*  Tlie  expedition  was 
at  first  brilliantly  successful,  and  Persia  seemed  on  the -point 
of  being  deprived  of  all  contact  with  the  Mediterranean.  Else- 
where also  for  a  time  Athens  was  almost  uniformly  victorious. 
A  Spartan  army  crossed  the  ('orinth ian  gulf  and  appeared  in 
Boeotia  to  check  Athenian  progress  there.  It  won  a  partial 
victory  at  Tanayra,  —  the  first  real  battle  between  the  two 
great  states, — but  used  it  only  to  secure  an  undisturbed  re- 
treat into  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  at  once  reaj)- 
peared  in  the  field,  crushed  the  Thebans  in  a  great  battle  at 
Coronnea,  became  masters  of  all  Boeotia,  and,  expelling  the 
oligarchs,  set  up  democracies  in  the  various  towns.  Phocis 
and  Jjocntt  at  the  same  time  allied  themselves  to  Athens,  so 
that  she  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  extend  her  land  empire  over 
all  central  Greece,  to  which  she  held  the  two  gates,  Thermoi>- 
ylae  and  the  passes  of  the  Isthmus.     A  little  later,  part  of 


^  Such  a  fleet  rc(}inred  forty  thousand  sailors  (two  hundre<l  tu  a  ship),  and 
from  two  thousand  to  five  thousand  hoplites.  The  sailors,  however,  came 
)srgely  from  the  non-citizen  class,  and  some  perhaps  were  even  slaves. 
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Thessaly  was  brought  under  Athenian  influence,  and  Achaea  in 
the  Peloponnesus  itself  was  added  to  the  league.  Indeed  it  is 
impossible  even  to  mention  the  multiplied  instances  of  limit- 
less energy  and  splendid  daring  on  the  part  of  Athens  for  the 
few  years  after  460  B.C.,  while  her  empire  was  at  its  height. 
For  one  instance:  just  when  Athens'  hands  were  fullest  in 
Egypt  and  in  the  siege  of  Aegina,  Corinth  tried  a  diversion  by 
invading  Megaris.  Athens  did  not  recall  a  man,  but,  arming 
the  youths  and  the  old  men  past  age  of  service,  repelled  the 
invaders.  The  Corinthians,  stung  by  shame,  made  a  second, 
more  determined,  attempt,  and  were  again  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  the  city  completed 
her  fortifications  by  building  the  Long  Walls  from  Athens  to 
Peiraeus  —  a  measure  which  added  also  a  large  oi)en  space  to 
the  city,  where  the  country  people  might  take  refuge  in  case  of 
invasion. 

187.  Loss  of  the  Land  Empire.  —  But  the  resources  of  Athens 
were  severely  strained,  and  a  sudden  series  of  stunning  blows 
well-nigh  exhausted  her.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  ships  and 
the  whole  army  in  Egypt  were  lost  —  a  disaster  that  would 
have  annihilated  almost  any  other  Greek  state.  Megara,  which 
had  itself  invited  an  Athenian  garrison,  now  treacherously 
massacred  it  and  joined  the  Peloponnesian  league.  A  Spartan 
army  entered  Attica  through  the  recovered  passes ;  and,  at  the 
same  moment,  Euboea  —  absolutely  essential  to  Athenian  safety 
—  burst  into  revolt.  All  Boeotia,  too,  except  Plataea,  fell  away : 
after  an  Athenian  defeat,  the  oligarchs  won  the  upper  hand  in 
its  various  cities  and  joined  themselves  to  Sparta. 

188.  The  Thirty  Years'  Truce,  and  Peace  with  Persia.  —  Tho 

activity  and  address  of  Pericles  (§  200)  saved  Attica  and 
Euboea,  but  the  other  continental  possessions  and  alliances 
were  for  the  most  part  lost,  and  in  445  b.c.  a  Thirty  Years^ 
Truce  was  concluded  between  the  contending  leagues. 

A  little  before  this,  according  to  a  somewhat  vague  account, 
by  the  Peace  of  Callias,  Persia  had  recognized  the  freedom  of 
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the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  had  promised  to  send  no  warship  into 
the  Aegean.  In  any  case,  these  conditions  were  effectively 
secured,  wlietlier  by  express  treaty  or  not,  and  the  long  war 
with  Persia,  too,  canie  to  a  close. 

II.  THE  EMPIRE  AND  THE  IMPERIAL  CITY  IN  PEACE. i 

"  ne  Athens  of  the  fifth  century  was  a  great  state  in  a  higher  sense 
than  most  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Middle  Agt's.  .  .  .  For  the  space  of  a 
half  century  her  poicer  was  quite  on  a  par  with  that  of  Persia,  .  .  .  and 
the,  Athenian  Empire  is  the  true  precursor  of  those  of  Macedonia  and 
ifome.''  — Holm,  II.  259. 

A.     Material  Strength. 

189.  Relative  Power.  —  Athens  had  failed  to  keep  her  con- 
tinental dominion,  and  the  second  chance  for  a  united  Hellas 
had  passed ;  but  at  the  moment  the  loss  of  this  territory  did 
not  seem  to  impair  her  strength.  The  maritime  empire  w^as 
saved  and  consolidated,  and,  for  a  generation  more,  the  Greeks 
of  that  empire  were  the  U^iuiers  of  the  world  in  power  as  in 
culture.  They  had  proved  themselves  more  than  a  match  for 
Persia;  the  mere  magic  of  the  Athenian  name  sufficed  to  re- 
strain Carthage  from  any  renewal  of  h(?r  attack  \i\)oi\  the  now 
weakened  Sicilian  (i reeks;  the  Athenian  ]>ower  in  Tliraee  easily 
held  in  check  the  rising  Miicedonian  kingdom ;  Rome  was  still 
a  barbarous  village  on  the  Tiber  bank.  The  center  of  physical 
power  in  the  world  was  imperial  Athens. 

190.  Population. — The  cities  of  the  empire  counted  some 
three  millions  of  p(U)j)le.^  The  number  seems  small  to  modems ; 
but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  population  of  the  world 


^The  intfUcctval  greatne^H  of  Athens  obatrures  the  fact  fuimetimes  that  she 
stood  also  for  a  great  material  pmcer  and  for  a  high  political  development. 
A  complete  snrv«>y  calls  for  aU  three  topics.  The  latter  two  have  been  partly 
discussefl,  and  may  be  best  dis|>osed  of  here  before  the  first  one  is  taken  np. 

•^  See  Holm,  H.  irJ.t-'224,  and  CnnninKhanjs  Western  Civilization,  1(K»,  for  a 
dis<;ussion  of  aiith(»rities.  The  most  cautious  inquiry  is  Beloch's  Die  lieuul- 
kvrung  der  yrifvhisvh-romanischen  Welt  (1880). 
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was  small,  and  that  the  Athenian  Empire  was  made  up  —  as 
no  other  empire  ever  has  been  —  solely  of  selec^t,  cultured, 
wealthy,  progressive  communities.  Of  course,  slaves  made  a 
large  fraction  of  this  population.  Thus  Attica  itself  contained 
from  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy -five  thousand  people,  of  whom  from  forty  thousand  to 
one  hundred  thousand  were  slaves.^  Thirty  thousand  or  forty- 
five  thousand  more  were  metics.  Tliis  left  a  citizen  population 
of  some  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  of  whom  perhaps  thirty -five  thousand  were  adult 
males.  To  this  number  should  l)e  added  half  as  many  rlernchs 
whom  Pericles  had  settled  as  garrison  colonies  in  outlying  parts 
of  the  empire.  The  cleruchs  — like  the  Roman  colonists  later, 
and  unlike  other  Greek  colonists  —  kept  their  enrollment  in  the 
Attic  denies  with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  thougli  of  course 
they  could  not  exercise  the  higher  politicral  rights  unless  they 
came  to  Athens  in  person.  They  were  mostly  fr(^>in  the  i)(>ortM' 
classes,  and  were  given  lands  in  th(i  new  settlements  sufficient 
to  raise  them  at  least  to  the  class  of  hoplites. 

191.  The  Imperial  Revenues  were  large  for  any  ancient  state, 
especially  for  one  that  did  not  drain  its  i)eople  poor.  The  ruling 
city  drew  an  annual  income  of  about  four  hundred  talents 
($400,000  in  our  values)  from  her  Thracian  mines  and  from  the 
port  dues  and  the  taxes  on  metics.  The  tribute  from  the  sub- 
ject cities  amounted  to  half  as  much  again.  This  was  justly 
assessed,  and  it  bore  lightly  uj^on  the  prosperous  Greek  commu- 
nities. For  instance,  the  Asiatic  Greeks  paid  only  one  sixth  as 
much  as  they  had  previously  paid  Persia ;  and  the  tax  was  never 
any  considerable  fraction  of  what  it  would  have  cast  the  cities 
merely  to  defend  themselves  against  pirates,  had  Athenian  pro- 
tection been  removed.*  Indeed  the  whole  tribute  would  not  keep 

1  Older  estimates  said  four  hundred  thousand  slaves  —  a  number  pow  abso- 
lutely discredited. 

2  A  good  discussion  is  in  Holm,  II.  214-21G  and  22^-226.  See  also  Abbott,  II. 
521. 
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one  hundred  ships  manned  and  equipped  for  a  year,  to  say 
nothing  of  building  them ;  and  when  we  remember  the  stand- 
ing navy  in  the  Aegean  and  the  gi-eat  armaments  that  Athens 
sent  rei)eatedly  against  Persia,  it  would  seem  that  she  bore  at 
least  her  share  of  the  imperial  burden. 

B.     GOVKRXMKNT    OF    THE    ClTY    AND    EmPIRE. 

192.  Steps  in  Political  Development.  —  The  (;hief  steps  from 
the  constitution  of  ('leistlR*nes  to  that  of  Pericles  were :  {a)  the 
growth  of  the  office  of  general ;  (h)  the  continued  extension  of 
the  sphere  of  tlie  Assembly,  with  the  subordination  of  all  other 
parts  of  tlie  government  to  it;  (c)  the  limitation  of  the  Areoj)- 
agus  and  the  growth  of  the  dicast  courts;  and  (d)  the  intro- 
duction and  wide  extension  of  state  pay  for  public  service. 
There  was  no  general  recasting  of  the  constitution  at  one 
moment,  us  there  had  been  at  the  time  of  Sohm  and  of  Cleis- 
thenes ;  and  the  change  was  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  the 
j>eople  than  in  the  outer  form  of  institutions.  The  first  two 
steps  mentioned  above  were  altogether  the  result  of  a  gradual 
development,  independent  of  legislation.  The  others  were 
brought  about  by  piecenu^al  enactment.  EphialtnH,  and  after- 
ward Perides,  were  the  guiding  spirits  in  the  development.* 

193.  The  Generals  and  the  **  Leaders  of  the  People."  —  In  487 
B.C.  Solcm's  method  of  choosing  archons  by  h)t(§  127  and  note) 
had  been  restored.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  the  office  grew 
unimportant,  and  its  powers  i)assed  to  the  board  of  ten  gen- 
erals, who  became  the  real  administrators  of  the  empire,  sulv 
ject  to  the  sovereign  Assembly.  Tt  was  on  their  proposals,  as  a 
rule,  that  troops  were  levied  and  ecpiipjKjd,  ships  built  and 
manmnl,  and  moneys  raised.  Tn  j)articular,  they  manjiged  for- 
eign relations,  carried  on  all  intercourse  with  ambassadors,  and 
wjitched  the  movements  of  other  powers  through  their  agents 


1  The  extension  of  eUfcibility  for  office  to  Solon's  "  fonrth  class,"  which  it 
ha.s  been  customary  to  credit  to  Aristeides  just  after  Flataea,  is  flatly  denied 
by  Aristotle's  newly  discovered  Vonstitution, 


A 
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abroad.    They  could  call  special  meetings  of  the  Assembly  at 
will,  and  were  conceded  precedence  in  addressing  it* 

With  the  development  of  the  Assembly's  power  (§  194)  there 
grew  up,  alongside  these  official  administrators,  a  semi-official 
position  of  "  leader  of  the  people."  The  written  law  knew  no 
such  office;  but  the  statesman  most  trusted  by  the  popular 
party  could  exercise  an  authority  greater  than  that  of  any 
officer  of  the  constitution.  It  became  desirable,  therefore,  from 
every  point  of  view,  that  the  Board  of  Generals  should  contain 
the  "  leader  of  the  people  "  for  the  time  being,  to  advocate  its 
plans  in  the  Assembly ;  and  such  a  union  was  kept  up  through 
all  this  period.  A  "  leader  of  the  people  "  who  was  also  pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Generals,  held  a  position  in  some  ways 
similar  to  an  English  prime  minister's. 

194.  The  Assembly."^  —  Cleisthenes  had  left  the  Assembly 
theoretically  sovereign,  but  in  fact  its  various  agents  at  first 
exercised  independent  authority.  It  was  only  after  some  time 
that  the  Assembly  came  to  think  it  proper  to  supervise  and 
check  these  other  forces  day  by  day ;  and  it  was  only  by  prac- 
tice that  it  learned  how  to  do  so  effectively.  But  in  the  Age 
of  Pericles  this  had  come  to  pass.  All  other  powers  had  be- 
come the  obedient  servants  of  the  Assembly.  The  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  existed  not  to  guide  it,  but  to  do  its  bidding. 
The  generals  were  its  creatures  and  might  be  deposed  by  it  any 
day  of  their  short  term  of  office.  No  act  of  government  was 
too  small  or  too  great  for  it  to  deal  with.  The  Assembly  of 
Athens  was  to  the  greatest  empire  of  the  world  in  that  day  all, 
and  more  than  all,  that  a  New  England  town  meeting  a  century 
ago  was  to  its  little  unit  of  government.  The  world  has  never 
seen  such  a  phenomenon  elsewhere. 

The  Assembly  held  forty  stated  meetings  a  year  and  many 
special  meetings,  so  that  a  patriotic  citizen  was  called  upon  to 
give  one  day  in  six  or  seven  to  the  state  in  this  regard  alone. 

1  On  the  Geuorals,  read  Holm  II.  201,  202. 

s  Read  Grant,  141-149.    Advanced  students  may  consult  Gilbert,  385-310. 
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After  the  period  of  Athenian  greatness  was  past,  it  was  found 
needful  to  pay  citizens  for  the  time  given  to  these  meetings ; 
but,  while  Athens  ruled  an  empire,  patriotism  alone  brought 
men  to  grant  this  serious  tax  upon  their  time. 

195.  The  Waning  of  the  Areopagus — The  decline  of  the 
archonship  to  an  ornamental  office  involved  a  like  fate  for  the 
Areopagus  —  made  up,  as  it  was,  of  ex-archons.  As  a  body 
holding  office  for  life,  it  was  always  unpopular.  During  the 
Persian  War,  it  is  true,  it  had  won  high  credit,  justly ;  and 
for  some  years  afterward  it  was  allowed  to  resume  something 
of  its  ancient  importance  in  the  state,  but,  after  the  banishment 
of  Cimon,  Ephialtes  reduced  it  to  a  minor  criminal  court. 

196.  The  Dicasteries.  —  The  chief  judicial  business  fell  now  to 
large  popular  courts,  whose  importance  became  fully  developed 
under  Pericles.  Six  thousand  citizens  were  chosen  by  lot  each 
year  (probaV)ly  only  from  those  who  offered  themselves),  of 
whom  one  thousand  were  held  in  reserve,  while  the  others  were 
divided  into  ten  jury  courts  of  five  hundred  each,  called  dicas- 
teries. For  important  cases,  several  of  these  were  sometimes 
thrown  together. 

To  these  bodies  the  Assembly  turned  over  the  trial  of  offi- 
cials, so  that  they  became  high  courts  of  impeachment.  It 
was  with  a  view  to  this  duty  that  each  dicast  took  an  oath 
"  above  all  things  to  favor  neither  tyranny  nor  oligarchy,  nor 
in  any  way  to  prejudice  the  sovereignty  of  the  people."  Besides 
performing  this  semi-political  function,  the  dicasteries  made : 
(a)  supreme  imperial  courts  to  settle  all  disputes  between  sep- 
arate cities  of  the  empire ;  (b)  courts  of  appeal  for  all  important 
law  cases  in  each  of  the  subject  cities;  and  (c)  the  ordinary 
courts  for  all  Athenians.  A  dicastery  was  both  judge  and  jury ; 
it  decided  by  majority  vote,  and  no  appeal  was  possible. 

Large  bodies  of  this  kind,  without  the  check  that  even  our 
smaller  juries  have  in  trained  judges  to  guide  them,  gave  many 
wrong  and  evil  verdicts,  no  doubt.  Passion  and  emotion  and 
bribery  all  interfered,  at  times,  with  even-handed  justice  ;  but, 
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on  the  whole,  the  system  worked  astonishingly  well.  Probably 
no  other  community  has  ever  been  educated  up  to  a  point 
where  it  could  have  made  so  great  a  success  of  such  judicial 
machinery.  In  particular,  it  is  notable  that  any  citizen  of 
a  subject  city  was  sure  to  get  redress,  if  wronged  by  an 
Athenian  officer.  The  public  conscience  was  commendaljly 
sensitive  upon  that  matter. 

197.  State  Pay — Since  these  courts  exercised  so  great 
weight  and  tried  political  offenders,  it  was  essential  to  the 
democratic  idea  that  they  should  not  fall  altogether  into  the 
hands  of  the  rich.  To  prevent  this  Pericles  introduced  pay- 
ment for  jury  duty.  The  amount  (three  obols  a  day,  or  about 
ten  cents)  would  furnish  a  day's  sustenance  for  one  person  in 
Athens,  but  it  did  not  suffice  for  a  family.'  Moreover,  even  at 
such  pay,  a  dicast  could  hardly  count  upon  employment  on 
more  than  two  hundred  days  in  the  year ;  and  it  is  clear  that 
jury  pay  could  not  have  been  a  serious  financial  obje(;t  with 
any  large  portion  of  the  citizens,  especially  when  it  is  reni(*m- 
bered  that  Athens  had  no  pauper  class. 

Afterward,  Pericles  extended  the  principle  of  public  i>ay- 
ment  to  other  political  services.  Aristotle  says  that  some 
twenty  thousand  men  —  over  half  the  whole  body  of  citizens  — 
were  constautly  in  the  pay  of  the  state.  Half  of  this  number, 
however,  were  engaged  in  some  form  of  military  service,  and  in 
some  cases  were  not  citizens.  But,  besides  the  six  thousand 
jurymen,  there  were  the  five  hundred  senators,  seven  hinidred 
city  magistrates,  seven  hundred  more  officials  representing 
Athens  throughout  the  empire,  and  many  inferior  state  ser- 


1  It  was  about  one  third  tlie  average  day's  wage  for  a  workinginan,  or  one 
fifth  that  of  a  skilled  artisan.  The  older  estimates  of  wages  in  Athens  seem 
to  have  been  ernmeous.  See  a  discussion  in  Hellenic  Stmlifs,  18*.K5,  pp.  22i>- 
247.  The  enemies  of  the  .system  ridiculed  paid  juries,  as  hostile  critics  may 
ridicule  them,  indeed,  with  us,  by  pointing  to  the  "  professional  jurymen  " 
known  in  parts  of  our  country,  who  for  the  sake  of  the  fee  hang  about  the 
courtroom  to  get  places  when  the  regular  panel  is  exhausted.  Such  ridicule 
does  not  coudemu  the  svstera. 
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vants  —  keepers  of  public  buildings,  overseers  of  markets  and 
the  j)orts,  jailers,  and  the  like;  so  that  always  from  a  third  to 
a  fourth  of  the  citizens  were  in  the  civil  service. 

Pericles  has  been  accused  sometimes  of  corrupting  the  Athe- 
nians by  the  introduction  of  such  payment.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Athenians  were  corrupted  under  the  system  ; 
and  further,  such  a  system  was  inevitable  when  the  democracy 
of  a  little  city  became  the  master  of  an  empire.  It  was  quite 
as  natural  and  proper  as  is  the  payment  of  congressmen  and 
judges  with  us. 

In  the  United  States,  only  one  man  in  about  a  hundred  ever  holds  even 
a  nomination  for  office,  though  our  citizens  give  more  universal  attention 
to  politics  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  modern  country.  Athens  de- 
manded the  services  of  all  her  citizens  over  half  the  time  (counting  the 
military  service).  Of  course,  such  a  system  hivolved  public  pay  for  the 
whole  population  of  the  ruling  city. 

Sparta,  it  will  \w  rememl)ered,  attained  a  less  desirable  end 
in  a  less  desirable  manner.  She  kept  her  whole  citizen  class 
on  constant  mih'tan/  footing  by  giving  them  the  free  use  of 
stat-e  slaves  to  till  their  lands.  In  both  Athens  and  Sparta  the 
practice  was  totally  different  from  the  later  custom,  with  which 
it  is  sometimes  classed  (§  414),  of  distributing  free  corn  as  a 
gratuity  or  a  briV)e  to  the  rabble  of  Rome. 

198.  Political  Capacity  of  the  Average  Athenian.  —  Many  of 
the  numerous  offiecis  iu  Athens  (nearly  all  the  higher  ones, 
in  fact)  could  be  hold  only  once  by  the  same  man,  so  that  each 
Athenian  citizen  could  count  upon  serving  Ids  city  at  some  time 
in  almost  evvvy  public  capacity.  Politics  was  his  occupation; 
ofticc-holding,  his  normal  function.  An  unusually  high  average 
of  intelligence  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  fact  that  such 
a  system  worked.  It  certainly  did  work  well.  With  all  its 
faults,  the  empire  was  vastly  superior  to  the  rude  despotism 
that  followed  in  (rreece  under  Sparta,  or  the  anarchy  under 
Thebes ;  it  gave  to  a  large  j)art  of  the  Hellenic  world  a  peace  and 
security  never  enjoyed  before,  nor  again  until  the  rise  of  Koman 
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power ;  while  Athens  itself,  during  and  after  its  empire,  was  bet- 
ter and  more  gently  governed  than  oligarchic  cities  like  Corinth. 
Indeed,  there  is  reason  in  the  contention  of  Edward  Free- 
man that  the  average  Athenian's  political  training  and  ability 
resembled  more  nearly  that  of  the  average  member  of  Parlia- 
ment (or  of  the  American  Congress)  than  that  merely  of  the 
average  citizen  of  England  or  America. 

**  Moderns  are  apt  tx>  blame  the  Athenian  Democracy  for  putting  power 
in  liands  unfit  to  use  it.  The  truer  way  of  putting  the  case  would  be  to 
say  that  the  Athenian  Democracy  made  a  greater  number  of  citizens  fit 
to  use  power  than  could  be  made  fit  by  any  other  system.  .  .  .  The 
Assembly  was  an  assembly  of  citizens  —  of  average  citizens  without  sift- 
ing or  selection  ;  but  it  was  an  assembly  of  citizens  among  whom  the 
political  average  stood  higher  than  it  ever  did  in  any  other  state.  .  .  . 
The  Athenian,  by  constantly  hearing  questions  of  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  administration  argued  by  the  greatest  orators  the  world  ever 
saw,  received  a  political  training  which  nothing  else  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind has  been  found  to  equal."  ^ 

199.  Imperfect  Nature  of  the  Democracy;  the  Final  Verdict 
upon  the  Empire.  —  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  Athenian  system 
was  imperfect,  tried  by  later  standards  of  representative  insti- 
tutions ;  but  it  is  more  to  the  point  to  see  that  it  was  an  ad- 
vance in  political  development  over  anything  before  attempted. 
To  be  sure,  in  Attica  itself  the  thirty-five  thousand  male  citizens 
were  less  than  half  the  adult  male  population.  Even  adding 
the  cleruchs,  the  fifty  thousand  cannot  have  been  more  than 
one  fifteenth  of  the  adult  males  of  the  empire;  while  —  worse 
than  the  mere  limitation  in  numbers  —  they  stood  all  for  one 
locality,  and  admission  to  their  ranks  came  only  by  blood 
descent.     It  certainly  is  to  be  regretted  that  Athens  could  not 


1  Freeman,  Federal  Government.  On  the  advantages  of  small  states,  rea<l 
pp.  .'17-43  (first  edition),  from  which  these  passages  are  taken.  Rea<l  also 
a  spicy  paragraph  in  Wheeler's  Alexander,  116, 117.  Galtun  argues  that  the 
average  natural  ability  of  the  Athenian  was  as  much  higher  than  ours  as  ours 
is  above  that  of  the  African  negro  {Hereditary  Genius,  342,  American  edition, 
1887) ;  but  probably  Freeman  is  nearer  right  in  placing  the  emphasis  upon 
difference  in  training. 
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continue  to  admit  her  resident  aliens  to  citizenship,  as  had  been 
done  once  by  Cleisttienes ;  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that  she  coutd 
not  extend  to  the  men  of  her  subject  and  allied  cities  that 
imperial  citizenship  which  she  did  leave  to  her  clemchs,  as 
Rome  was  to  do  much  later,  itut  the  important  thing  is,  that 
she  had  moved  tartlier  in  both  directions  than  had  any  other 
state  up  to  this  time.  The  admission  of  metics  by  Cleistbenes 
aud  the  cleruch  citizenship  were  notable  advances.  TTie 
bi-oadeKt  }y}licy  of  ike  age  ougJU  not  to  be  condemned  as  naj-row. 

200.  Leaders  and  Parties:  Pericles.  — A  few  words  will  sum- 
marize party  history  up  to  the  leadership  of  Pericles.  All 
factions  in  Athens  liad  coalesced  pa- 
triotically against  I'ersia,  and  after- 
ward in  fortifying  tlie  city ;  Imt  the 
brief  era  of  gooil  feeling  was  followed 
by  a  renewal  of  iwrty  strife.  The 
aristocrats  rallied  around  Cimon, 
while  the  two  wings  of  the  democrats 
were  led  at  lirst,  as  before  the  inva- 
sion, by  Ari.stcides  and  Themistocles. 
Themistofles  was  ostracized,'  and  his 
friend  EfAinUes  Ijccame  the  leader  of 
the  extreme  democrats.  When  Ephi- 
altes  was  assassinated  by  aristocratic 
op)K)nents,  Perides  stepped  into  his  , 
place. 

The    aristix'ratii;    |>arty   had    been 
mined    by    its    pro-Spartan    ivoliey 

(S  18"i);  the  two  divisions  of  the  democrats  reunited,  and 
for  a  ipiarter  of  a  century  I'ericles  was  in  practice  as  abso- 
lute as  ;i  dictator,  an  thnt  Thitcydides  charact*rizes  Athens 
during  lliis  (teriod  of  her  greatness  as  "a  democracy  in  name 
only,  in  reality  ruled  l>y  its  ablest  citizen."     I'ericles  belonged 


npposiug  vlevB,  a 
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to  the  ancient  nobility  of  Athens,  though  to  families  that  had 
always  taken  the  side  of  the  people.  His  mother  was  the 
niece  of  Cleistlienes  the  reformer,  and  his  father  had  im- 
peached Miltiades,  so  that  the  enmity  between  Cimon  and 
Pericles  was  hereditary.  The  supremacy  of  Pericles  rested  in 
no  way  upon  the  flattering  arts  of  later  popular  leaders.  His 
proud,  austere  reserve  verged  on  haughtiness,  and  he  was 
i-arely  seen  in  public.  He  scorned  to  display  emotion.  His 
stately  gravity  and  unruitied  calm  were  styled  Olympian  by 
his  admirers  —  who  added  that,  like  Zeus,  he  could  on  occasion 
overbear  opposition  by  the  majestic  thunder  of  his  oratory. 
His  great  authority  came  from  no  public  office.  He  was  elected 
general,  it  is  true,  fifteen  times,  but  in  the  board  he  had  most 
weight  chiefly  because  of  his  unofficial  position  as  recognized 
"leader  of  the  people"  (§  193).  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
general  or  not,  he  was  master  only  so  long  as  he  could  carry 
the  Assembly,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  defend  each  of 
his  measures  against  all  who  chose  to  attack  it.  The  long  and 
steady  confidence  given  him  honors  the  people  of  Athens  no 
less  than  the  statesman,  and  his  noblest  eulogy  is  that  which 
he  claimed  for  himself  upon  his  death-bed  —  that,  with  all  his 
authority,  and  despite  the  virulence  of  party  strife,  "  no  Athe- 
nian has  had  to  put  on  mourning  because  of  me." 

He  stated  his  own  policy  clearly,  and  in  his  lifetime,  on  the 
whole,  carried  it  to  success.  As  to  the  empire,  he  sought  to 
make  Athens  at  once  the  ruler  and  the  teacher  of  Hellas,  the 
political,  intellectual,  and  artistic  center ;  and,  within  the  city 
itself,  he  wished  the  people  to  rule  not  merely  in  theory,  but 
in  fact,  as  the  best  means  of  training  themselves  for  high 
resix)nsibilities. 

C.   Intellectual  and  Artlstic  Athens. 

201.  The  True  Significance  of  Athens.  —  After  all,  in  politics 
and  war,  Hellas  has  had  superiors.  Her  true  service  to  man- 
kind and  her  imperishable  glory  lie  in  her  intellectual  and 
artistic  development.     It  was  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles  that 


INTELLECTUAL  AND  ARTISTIC  ATHENS. 


these  phases  of  Greek  life  developed  moat  fully,  and  this  fact 
makes  the  real  aignificance  of  that  city  in  history. 


Willi  s-im?  structures  ot  tbe  Roman  period- 


SOS.  Architecture  and  Sculpture-  —  Part  of  the  policy  of  Peri- 

;li's   was  to  ailiini    .Vtlii'ns  from  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
Miipire.     The  justice  of  this  may  easily  be  ([uestioned,  but  the 
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result,  just  at  that  period  of  the  perfection  of  Greek  art,  was 
to  make  the  city  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  so  that,  ever 
since,  her  mere  ruins  have  enthralled  the  admiration  of  men. 
Everywhere  arose  temples,  colonnades,  porticoes,  theaters  — 
inimitable  to  this  day. 

**  No  description  can  give  anything  but  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the 
splendor,  the  strength,  the  beauty,  which  met  the  eye  of  the  Athenian, 
whether  he  walked  round  the  fortifications,  or  through  the  broad  streets 
of  the  Peiraeus,  or  along  the  Long  Walls,  or  in  the  shades  of  the  Acad- 
emy, or  amidst  the  tombs  of  the  Ceramicus ;  whether  he  chaffered  in  the 
market  place,  or  attended  assemblies  in  the  Pnyx,  or  loitered  in  one  of 
the  numerous  porticoes,  or  watched  the  exercises  in  the  Gymnasia,  or 
listened  to  music  in  the  Odeum  or  plays  in  the  theaters,  or  joined  the 
throng  of  worshipers  ascending  to  the  great  gateway  of  the  Acropolis. 
And  this  magnificence  was  not  the  result  of  centuries  of  toil ;  it  was  the 
work  of  fifty  years.  .  .  .  Athens  became  a  vast  workshop,  in  which  ar- 
tisans of  every  kind  found  employment,  all,  in  their  various  degrees, 
contributing  to  the  execution  of  the  plans  of  the  master  minds,  Pheidias, 
Ictinus,  Callicrates,  Muesicles,  and  others/'  —  Abkott,  Pericles,  803-308. 

The  center  of  this  architectural  splendor  was  the  ancient 
citadel  of  the  Acropolis,  no  longer  needed  as  a  fortification, 
but  crowned  with  white  marble,  and  devoted  to  purposes  of 
religion  and  art.  The  "  holy  hill "  was  inaccessible  except  on 
the  west.  Here  was  built  a  stately  stairway  of  sixty  marble 
steps,  leading  to  a  series  of  noble  colonnades  and  porticoes 
(the  Propylaea)  of  surpassing  beauty.  From  these  the  visitor 
emerged  upon  the  leveled  top  of  the  Acropolis,  to  find  himself 
surrounded  by  temples  and  statues,  any  one  of  which  alono 
might  make  the  fame  of  the  proudest  modern  city.  Just  in 
front  of  the  entrance  stood  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athena 
the  Defender,  whose  broad  spear  point  glittering  in  the  sun  was 
the  first  sign  of  the  city  to  the  mariner  far  out  at  sea.  On  the 
right  of  the  entrance  and  a  little  to  the  rear  was  the  temple 
of  the  Wingless  Victory,  and  near  the  center  of  the  open  space 
rose  the  larger  structures  of  the  Erechtheum^  and  the  Par- 


1  SjKicial  reports :  fuller  accounts  of  all  these  works  may  be  called  for  with 
profit. 
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thenon.    This  last,  the  temple  of  the  virgin  goddesa  Athene 
(^Parthenon  means  "maiden's  chamber"),  remains  absolutely 


peerless  in  its  loveliness  among  the  buildings  of  the  wi>r1d. 
It  was  of  no  great  size,  —  only  some  one  lunidrcd  feet  by  two 
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huutlred  and  fifty  (the  proportion  a,  more  exactly,  arc  as  four  to 
nine), — while  the  marble  pillars  supporting  its  low  pediment 
rose  only  thirty-four  feet  from  their  base  of  three  receding 
steps,  80  that  the  effect  was  due  wholly,  not  to  the  sublimity 
and  grandeur  of 
vast  masses,  but  to 
the  pfrfection  of 
prujMi'tion,  to  ex- 
quisite beauty  of 
line,  and  to  tJit^  deli- 
cacy and  profusion 
of  oriiajut-nt.  On 
this  stnii-ture,  in- 
deed, was  lavished 
without  stint  the 
highest  ait  of  the 
art  capital  of  all 
time.     J'/ii-iiliii.i  and 


hi) 


[;ipU 


for  the   (imainciita- 


tion 


ithi 


without.     Kifty  lifi 

size,   or  colossal 

statues  ill  the  peil 

ments,  aiul  the  lou 

thousand      s<|  tia  r 

feet   of    smaller  r. 

liefs   in    U-'h-m    and  j.^^  Hkrmks 

n)Pto|)Ps.    were     all 

finished  with  tlie  same  perfect  skill,  even 


1  the  i: 


1  parts. 


"  Tlie  lycaiiiy  miil  perfection  of  all  the  invisible  parts  are  aiicli  tliai  the 
cofit  of  labor  anil  iimney  must  bnvc  b*pii  eiiomioiw.  Tlieru  is  no  show 
whatever  for  niiicli  nf  this  cxlrnordinar;  finish,  wliicli  can  only  be  Been 
by  iroiiiR  on  tlie  rimf  or  by  opening  a  wall.  Vel  the  ri'liRiousness  of  tlie 
nniieen  work  lias  xccured  that  what  in  seen  shall  be  |>erfect  wilb  no 
onliiiary  perfection."  — Mahakfv,  O'reek  Civiliiativn,  143-144. 
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Pheidias  still  ranka  the  greatest  of  sculptora,  rivaled,  if  at 
all,  only  by  his  pupil,  Praxitetea.  Much  of  the  work  on  the 
Acropolis  he  merely  designed,  but  the  gi-eat  statues  of  Athene 
were  his  special  work.  The  bi-ouze  statue  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Beside  this,  there  was,  within  the  Parthenon, 
a  smaller,  but  still  colossal,  statue  in  gold  and  ivoiy,  even 
more  notable.  Tlieae  two  works  divide  the  honor  of  Pheiil- 
ias'  great  fame  with  his  Zewa  at  Olynipia,  wliich,  in  the 
opinion  uf  the  ancients,  surpassed  all  other  sculpture  in  gran- 
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deut  of  conception  and  in  awe-inspiring  attributes.  Pheidias 
said  that  he  planned  the  latter  work,  tliinking  of  Homer's 
Zeus,  at  the  nod  of  whose  ambrosia]  locks  Olympus  trembled. 
The  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  is  one  of  the  few  great  works  of 
antiquity  that  survive  to  us;  of  his  Marble  Faun  we  have  a 
famous  copy,  which  plays  a  part  in  Hawthorne's  novel. 

203.  Painting.  —  In  sculpture,  then,  the  Greeks  remain  easily 
masters.  About  their  painting  we  know  less.  Until  the  age 
of  Pericles  tliat  art  had  been  used  chiefly  to  decorate  vases ; 
now  first  it  became  independent  in  the  work  of  Polygnotus, 
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an  alien  Greek,  upon  whom  the  Athenians  conferred  citizen- 
ship, and  who  assisted  in  adorning  the  temples  of  the  Acrop- 
olis. A  higher  development  in  technique  came  later  (g  2dG), 
but  Polygnotus  remains  famous  for  a  lofty  sublimity  of  style. 
It  was  said  that  it  was  good  for  the  young  to  look  upon  his 
work,  for  he  painted  men  "  as  they  ought  to  be." 

804.  Tbe  Dranu.  — In  the  age  of  Pericles,  the  chief  form  of 
poetry  became  the  tragic  drama — the  highest  development  of 


Portrait  biuta, 


Greek  literature.  As  the  tenth  century  was  the  epic  age,  and 
the  seventh  and  sixth  the  lyric,  so  the  fifth  century  begins  the 
dramatic  period. 

The  drama  originated  in  the  songs  and  dauces  of  a  chorus  in 
honor  of  Dionysus,  god  of  wine.  The  leader  of  the  choriis 
came  at  length  to  recite  stories  in  the  intervals  between  the 
songs.  Thespis  (|  131)  at  Athens,  in  the  age  of  Peisistratus,  is 
said  to  have  developed  this  leader  into  an  actor,  at>art  from 
the  chorus  and  carrying  on  dialogue  with  it.  Now  Afifhi/liis 
added  another  actor,  and  his  younger  coutemporary,  Sophodes, 
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a  third.  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  their  successor,  Enripidea, 
ai-e  the  three  greatest  Greek  tri^edians.  They  carried  tins 
noble  form  of  literatiire  to  its  highest  expression.  Together 
they  produced  some  two  hiiiidreil  plays,  of  which  nine  tenths 
are  lost. 

The  Greek  drama  will  not  admit  readily  of  comparison  with 
the  modi'i'ii  drama.  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  differ  some- 
what as  the  Partlienon 
differs  from  avast  Gothic 
cathedral.  The  "unities" 
of  time  and  place  were 
strictly  preserved  by  the 
Greek;  the  scene  never 
changed,  aiul  all  the  aeliuii 
had  to  be  such  as  could 
have  taken  place  within 
one  day;  cverytliing  else 
necessary  to  understand 
the  action  had  to  be  lold 
by  one  of  the  actors.  The 
plays  were  presented, 
however,  in  sets  of  three 
(a  trilogy),  so  that  a  longer 
series  of  connected  events 
could  be  treated  by  the 
same  dramatist.  Never 
more  than  three  actors 
appeared  at  once,  but  the  , 
chorus  continued  as  an 
important   factor,  to   add 

explanations  ami  to  voice  the  spectators'  judgment,  "to  breathe 
forth  the  fire  and  shed  the  tears  of  the  play."  ' 

Attic  eumedij  arose  also  from  the  worship  of  the  wioe  god  — 

'  Somn  Idea  nt  ll 
log  tlip  liMt  mnilprt 
SDd  his  Daluuitlon 
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not  from  the  great  religious  festivals,  however,  but  from  the 
ruder  village  ineiTy makings,  marked  by  indecent  rites  and 
orgies.  It  kept  a  scurrilous  license  throughout  the  century, 
aud  was  used  to  attack  public  characters  like  I'ericles  and  Soc- 
rates. Still,  its  great  master,  Ari'tlophanes,  for  hia  wit  and 
genius,  must  ever  remain  one  of  the  bright  names  in  literature. 

205.   Periclee'  PoUcy  as  to  Theater  Honey.  — The  great  TTiea- 
ter  of  Dionymin,  in  Athens,  was  on  the  soutlicast  slope  of  the 


Acropolis  —  the  rising  seats,  cut  in  a  semicircle  into  the  rocky 
hill,  looking  forth,  beyond  the  stage,  over  the  blue  Aegean.  It 
could  accommodate  practically  the  whole  fi-ee  male  population 
of  the  city.  Here,  twice  a  year,  for  some  days,  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Greek  drama  were  presented.  Pericles  secured 
from  the  public  treasury  the  admission  fee  for  each  citizen  who 
chose  to  ask  fiu'  it.  This  measure  was  altogether  different  from 
the  payment  of  ofticers  and  dicasts,  and  perhaps  came  nearer 
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great  History  of  the  Persian  War,  with  an  introduction  cover- 
ing the  world's  history  up  to  that  event.  Thucydides  wrote 
the  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (§  211  ff.)  to  the  year 
410  B.C.  Xenophon,  who  belongs  ratlier  to  the  next  century, 
completed  this  story,  and  gave  us,  with  other  works,  the  Anab- 
asis, an  account  of  the  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  through  the  Persian  Empire  in  401  b.c.  (§  222). 

207.  Philosophy.  —  The  age  saw  a  rapid  development  in 
philosophy  —  centered  also  at  Athens.  Anaxa/joras  of  Ionia, 
the  friend  of  Pericles,  taught  that  the  ruling  principle  was 
Mind^  \  "In  the  beginning,  all  things  were  chaos;  then  came 
Intelligence,  and  set  all  in  order."  He  also  attempted  rational 
explanations  of  strange  natural  phenomena,  which  had  been 
regarded  as  miraculous. 

But  Anaxagoras,  like  Democritus  and  Em2)€docles  of  the  same 
period,  turned  in  the  main  from  the  old  problem  of  a  funda- 
mental principle  to  a  new  problem  —  how  man  knows  the  uni- 
verse. Their  early  attempts  at  explanation  were  not  very 
satisfactory,  and  so  next  came  the  Sophists,  to  close  one  era  by 
a  skeptical  philosophy.  Man,  they  held,  cannot  reach  truth 
itself,  but  must  be  content  to  know  appearances.  They  taught 
Rhetoric,  and  were  the  first  of  the  philosophers  to  accept  pay 
for  their  services.  Thus  they  were  accused  by  conservative  men 
of  advertising,  for  gain,  to  teach  youth  how  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,  and  the  name  sophist  received  an  evil 
significance ;  but  many  of  them  were  certainly  brilliant  thinkers, 
who  did  much  to  clear  away  old  mental  rubbish.  The  most 
famous  were  Gorgias,  the  rhetorician,  a  Sicilian  Greek  at  Athens, 
and  his  pupil,  Isocrates,  whose  essays  and  orations  represent 
the  most  famous  Greek  prose,  and  were  the  models  on  which 
Cicero  trained  himself — to  influence  all  later  prose. 

Socrates,  the  founder  of  a  new  philosophy,  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  these  sophists.  Like  them,  he  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  understand  the  material  universe,  and  ridiculed  gently 


^  Review  his  chief  predecessors,  §  142. 
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the  explanations  of  Anaxagoras;  but  he  took  for  his  motto, 
"  know  thyself,"  and  considered  philosophy  to  consist  in  right- 
thinking  upon  human  conduct.  Socrates  was  a  poor  man,  an 
artisan-sculptor  who  neglected  his  trade  to  talk  in  the  mai'ket 
place.  He  wore  no  sandals  and  dressed  meanly ;  and  his  large, 
bald  head  and  ugly  face,  with  its  thick  lips  and  flat  nose,  made 
him  good  sport  for  the  comic  poets.  His  practice  was  to  entrap 
unwary  antagonists  into  public  conversation  by  innocent-look- 
ing questions,  and  then,  by  the  inconsistencies  of  their  answers, 
to  show  up  the  shallowness  of  their  conventional  opinions. 
This  of  course  afforded  huge  merriment  to  the  crowd  of  youths 
w^ho  followed  him,  and  it  raised  him  bitter  enemies  among  his 
victims ;  Init  his  method  of  conversation  was  a  permanent  addi- 
tion to  our  intellectual  weapons,  and  his  beauty  of  soul,  his 
devotion  to  knowledge,  and  his  largeness  of  spirit  make  him 
the  greatest  name  in  (jreek  history.  Late  in  life  (t399  B.C.)  he 
was  accused  of  impiety  and  of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  was 
condemned  to  death  by  the  dicasts  on  a  close  vote,  mainly 
because  he  would  not  condescend  to  defend  himself  in  any 
ordinary  way.  He  refused  to  escape  from  prison,  and  after 
memorable  conversations  with  his  friends  upon  immortality, 
he  drank  the  fatal  hemlock  with  a  gentle  jest  upon  his  lips. 
His  execution  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  the  intelligence  of  the 
Athenian  democracy ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  body 
was  keenly  religious  and  jealous  of  attacks  upon  its  deities.^ 
Socrates'  disci i)le,  Plato,  pictures  him  for  us  in  his  DfaJogneSy 
but  rather,  perhaps,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Plato  than  as  the  real 
Socrates.     Xenoi)hon\s  Memorabilia  is  a  truer  portrait. 

Plato  (the  **  broad-browed  "),  with  his  great  pupil  and  rival 
Ariatothy  belongs  really  to  the  following  period  of  history,  but 
may  be  best  treated  at  this  point.  Plato  taught  that  ideas  are 
the  only  real  things,  eternal  and  unchangeable ;  the  phenomena 
of  this  world  are  only  shadows  of  the  ideas,  which  exist  in 
heaven.     He  was  much  influenced  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and 

1  On  the  Greek  religious  feeling  in  the  Age  of  Pericles  and  later,  see  MahafTy, 
Social  Life,  34S-384. 
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his  philosophy  is  shot  through  with  noble  poetic  imagination. 
His  pupil  Aristotle  (born  at  Stagira  in  Macedonia)  established 
a  systematic  body  of  philosophy  that  dominated  the  world 
until  very  iiiodein  times.  His  work  was  too  many-sided  to  be 
summed  up  in  any  brief  phrase.  Besides  his  philosophical 
treatises  he  wrote  upon  rhetoric,  logic,  poetry,  politics,  and 
physics.  He  is  by  far  the  most  modern  in  spirit  of  all  tlie 
Greek  philosophers. 


208.  Education.  —  Education  at  Athens  typifies  that  of  Ionian 
Greece.  It  aimed  io  train  harmoniouslj'  the  intellect,  the 
sense  of  beauty, 
the  moral  nature, 
and  the  Iwdy.  At 
tbe  age  of  seven 
the  boy  entered 
school,  Init  he  was 
constantly  under 
the  eye  not  (luly 
of  the  teacher,  hut 
of  a  tnisted  ser- 
vant of  his  own 
family,  called  a 
pedagi^ue.  In- 
deed, no  other 
people  have  ever 
been  so  solicitous 
to  preserve  their 
boys  and  youth 
from  evil  and  con- 
tamination ;  and 
Professor  Mahaffy 
thinks  that  Greek 
boys  retained  a 
delicacy  of  thought  and  feeling  found  among  no  other  people. 
The  cliiaf  instruments  of  instruction  were  Homer  and  music. 
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Homer,  it  lias  well  been  said,  was  to  the  Greek  at  once  Bible, 
Shakespeare,  and  Kobioson  Crusoe. 

When  the  youth  left  school  it  was  but  to  enter  on  a  wider 
training  of  a  like  kind  —  in  the  Assembly,  in  the  lecture  halls 
of  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists,  in  the  countless  festivals  and 
religious  processions  and  dramatic  representations  of  his  city, 
and  in  the  constant  en- 
joyment of  the  noblest 
and  purest  works  of  art. 

Physical  training '  be- 
gan with  the  child  and 
con  ti  in  led  through  old 
age.  No  (ireek  youth 
would  pass  a  day  with- 
out devoting  some  honi's 
to  the  devi'Iopiuent  of 
his  l)ody  and  to  over- 
coming iiny  physical 
defect  or  awkwardness. 
All  classes  of  citizpns, 
except  thirne  Jwmiid  by 
necessity  to  the  work- 
shop, met  for  exercise. 
The  result  was  a  perfec- 
tion of  pjiysiful  power 
and  l)eaiity  never  at- 
tained so  universally 
by  any  other  jieople. 
Indeed  it  w-as  fruin  this 

lierfection  of  the  l)ody,  and  from  the  unrivaled  opportunity  to 
study  it  constantly  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  that 
tlie  suri>asmny:  excellence  of  Greek  sculpture  came.  Says 
Symonds :  "The  whole  race  rehearsed  the  great  works  of 
Plieidias  and  Polvf^notus  in  physical  exercises,  before  it  learned 
toex|iress  itself  in  niarble  or  in  color." 

■  Read  Uardner,  Ntta  Chapter*,  26G-3TO. 
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209.  Summary:  Extent  and  Degree  of  Culture.'  —  The  amaz- 
ing extent  and  degree  of  Athenian  culture  overpower  the 
imagination.  With  the  few  exceptions  indicated,  the  famous 
men  mentioned  in  the  paragraphs  above  were  all  Athenian  cit- 
izens. That  one  city  with  its  small  free  population  gave  birth 
to  more  famous  men  of  the  first  rank  in  this  one  century,  it 
has  been  said,  than  all  the  world  has  ever  produced  in  any 
other  equal  period  of  time.  Others  swarmed  to  the  same 
center  from  less  favored  parts  of  Hellas ;  for,  despite  the  con- 
demnation of  Socrates  and  some  other  such  crimes,  it  remains 
true  that  no  other  city  in  the  world  afforded  such  freedom  of 
thought,  and  that  nowhere  else  was  artistic  merit  so  appreci- 
ated. The  lists  of  names  that  have  been  mentioned  give  but  a 
faint  impression  of  the  splendid  throngs  of  brilliant  poets, 
artists,  philosophers,  and  orators,  who  jostled  each  other  in  the 
streets  of  Athens.  This,  after  all,  is  the  final  justification  of 
the  Athenian  democracy;  and  Abbott  (Ilistori/y  II.  415),  one  of 
its  sternest  modern  critics,  is  forced  to  exclaim,  **  Never  before 
or  since  has  life  developed  so  richly  as  it  develoi)ed  in  the 
Iveautiful  city  which  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  virgin  goddess.'' 

The  finest  glorification  of  the  Athenian  spirit  as  a  whole  is 
contained  in  the  great  funeral  oration  delivered  by  Pericles 
over  the  fallen  Athenians  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  Thucydides  gives  the  speech  and  repre- 
sents no  doubt  the  ideas,  if  not  the  words,  of  the  orator :  — 

*'  And  we  have  not  forgotten  to  provide  for  our  weary  spirits  many  re- 
laxations  from  toil ;  we  have  our  regular  games  and  sacrifices  throughout 
the  year ;  at  home  the  style  of  our  life  is  refined »  and  the  delight  which 
we  daily  feel  in  all  these  things  helps  to  banish  melancholy.  Because  of 
the  greatness  of  our  city,  the  fruits  of  the  whole  earth  flow  in  upon  us ; 
so  that  we  enjoy  the  goods  of  other  countries  as  freely  as  of  our  own.  .  .  . 

*' And  in  the  matter  of  education,  whereas  our  adversaries  from  early 
youth  are  always  undergoing  laborious  exercises  which  are  to  make  them 
brave,  we  live  at  ease,  and  yet  are  equally  ready  to  face  the  perils  which 
they  face.  .  .  . 


1  Holm,  I.  1-4 ;  Mahaffy,  Social  Life, 
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**  If  then  we  prefer  to  meet  danger  with  a  light  heart  but  without  labo- 
rious training,  and  with  a  courage  which  is  gained  by  habit  and  not  en- 
forced by  law,  are  we  not  greatly  the  gainers  ? 

"  We  are  lovers  of  the  beautiful,  yet  simple  in  our  tastes,  and  we  cul- 
tivate the  mind  without  loss  of  manliness.  Wealth  we  employ,  not  for 
talk  and  ostentation,  but  when  there  is  a  real  use  for  it.  To  avow  poverty 
with  us  is  no  disgrace ;  the  true  disgrace  is  in  doing  nothing  to  avoid  it. 
An  Athenian  citizen  does  not  neglect  the  state  becaiLse  he  tiikes  care  of 
his  own  household ;  and  even  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  business 
have  a  very  fair  idea  of  politics.  We  alone  regard  a  man  who  takes  no 
interest  in  public  affairs,  not  as  a  harmless,  but  as  a  useless  character.  .  .  . 

*'In  the  hour  of  trial  Athens  alone  is  superior  to  the  report  of  her. 
No  enemy  who  comes  against  her  is  indignant  at  the  reverses  which  he 
sustains  at  the  hands  of  sucli  a  city  ;  no  subject  complains  that  his  mas- 
ters are  unworthy  of  him.  And  we  shall  assuredly  not  be  without  wit- 
nesses ;  there  are  mighty  monuments  of  our  power  which  will  make  us 
the  wonder  of  this  and  of  succeeding  ages.  .  .  .  For  we  have  compelled 
every  land  and  every  sea  to  open  a  path  for  our  valor,  and  have  every- 
where planted  eternal  memorials  of  our  friendship  and  of  our  enmity.  .  .  . 

"To  sum  up :  I  say  tliat  Athens  is  the  school  of  Hellas,  and  that  the 
individual  Athenian  in  his  own  person  seems  to  have  the  power  of  adapt- 
ing liimself  to  the  most  varied  forms  of  action  with  the  utmost  versatility 
and  grace.  .  .  . 

'*  I  would  liave  you  day  by  day  fix  your  eyes  upon  the  greatness  of 
Athens,  until  you  become  filled  with  the  love  of  her  ;  and  when  you  are 
impressed  by  the  spectacle  of  her  glory,  reflect  that  this  empire  has  been 
acquired  by  men  who  knew  their  duty  and  had  the  courage  to  do  it,  and 
who  in  the  hour  of  conflict  had  the  fear  of  dishonor  always  present  to 
them.  .   .  . 

"  For  the  whole  earth  is  a  sepulcher  of  famous  men  ;  not  only  are  they 
commemorated  by  columns  and  inscriptions  in  their  own  country,  but  in 
foreign  lands  there  dwells  also  an  unwritten  memorial  of  them,  graven 
not  on  stone  but  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Make  them  your  examples,  and, 
esteeming  courage  to  be  freedom  and  freedom  to  be  happiness,  do  not 
weigh  too  nicely  the  perils  of  war.  ..." 

210.  Summary:  Limitations.  —  At  the  same  time  two  limi- 
tations in  Greek  culture  must  be  noted. 

a.  It  rented  necessarily  on  slavery  and  consequently  could  not 
honor  labor,  as  modern  culture  at  least  tries  to  do.  It  was 
militant  rather  than  industrial.     Trades  and  commerce  were 
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left  largely  to  tlie  free  non-citizen  class,  and  actual  manual 
labor  was  peifornied  mainly  by  slaves.  As  a  rule,  it  is  true, 
this  slavery  was  not  harsh.  In  Athens,  in  particular,  the 
slaves  were  ordinarily  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
poorer  citizens,  and  indeed  they  were  better  treated  than  were 
poor  citizens  in  many  oligarchic  states ;  but  there  was  always 
the  possibility  of  cruelty  and  of  judicial  torture,  and  in  the 
mines,  even  in  Attica,  the  slaves  were  killed  off  brutidly  by  the 
merciless  hanlships  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

b.  Greek  cuUttre  wan  for  mules  ouUf.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  wife  of  Pheidias  or  of  Thucvdides  could  read.  Women 
had  lost  the  freedom  of  the  semi-barbaric  society  of  Homer's 
time,  without  gaining  much  in  return.  Except  at  Sparta, 
where  physical  training  was  thought  needful  for  them,  they 
passed  a  secluded  life  in  separate  women's  apartments,  with 
no  public  interests,  appearing  rarely  (m  the  streets.  At  best 
they  were  only  higher  domestie  servants.  The  chivalry  of 
the  medieval  knight  toward  woman  and  the  love  of  the  modern 
gentleman  for  his  wife  were  equally  luithinkable  by  the  tiucst 
Greek  society  of  this  age. 

A  rare  exception  i>rov«»s  the  rule.  No  account  of  the  Athens  of  Pericles 
should  omit  mention  of  Aftjmsia.  She  was  a  native  of  Miletus^  loved  by 
Pericles.  Since  she  wa^  not  an  Athenian  citizen  he  could  not  marry  her ; 
but  he  lived  with  her  in  all  respects  as  his  wife,  a  union  not  grievously 
offensive  to  Greek  ideas  ;  and  her  dazzling  wit  and  beauty  made  his  home 
the  focus  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Athens.  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Phei- 
dias, delighted  in  her  conversation,  and  she  has  sometimes  been  credited 
with  inspiring  the  policy  of  Pericles  himself  ;  but  she  is  the  only  woman  who 
need  be  named  in  Greek  history  after  the  time  of  Sappho  and  Coriinia.* 

III.    THE   PELOPONNESIAN   WAR. 

211.  Causes.  —  The  Thii-ty  Years'  Truce  between  Athens  and 
Sparta  ran  only  half  its  length.  The  immediate  occasion  for 
the  renewal  of  the  conflict  was  some  assistance  that  the  Athe- 


1  The  student  with  a  taste  for  a  noble  book  should  read  Landor's  Per  ivies 
and  Aspasia. 
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nians  gave  Corcyra  against  Corinth  in  432  B.C.,  but  the  real 
causes  lay  in  natural  antagonism  of  character  and  in  a  standing 
conflict  of  interests.  Spai'ta  began  to  pose  as  the  champion  of 
a  free  Hellas,  and  finally  sent  an  ultimatum:  Athens  must 
let  all  the  (ireek  cities  go  free ;  that  is,  abandon  her  empire. 
Athens  replied  that  Sparta  might  first  set  free  Messenia  and 
the  Perioeci  towns  of  Laconia;  and  the  war  began. 

212.  Resources  and  Plans.  —  The  Peloponnesian  League  with 
its  allies  could  muster  a  hundred  thousand  hoplites,  against 
whom  in  that  day  no  army  in  the  world  could  stand ;  but  it 
could  not  keep  in  the  field  any  considerable  fraction  of  that 
force  longer  than  a  few  wt'cks.  Sparta  could  not  capture  Ath- 
ens, therefore,  and  nuist  depend  upon  ravaging  Attic  territory 
and  inducing  Athenian  allies  to  revolt.  Athens  had  only  some 
twenty-six  thousand  hoplites  at  her  command,  half  of  whom 
were  needed  for  distant  garrison  duty  ;  but  she  had  a  navy 
even  more  unmatched  on  the  sea  than  the  Peloponne.sian  army 
was  on  land ;  her  walls  were  impregnable ;  the  islands  of  Euboea 
and  Salamis,  and  the  open  si)aces  within  the  Long  Walls,  could 
receive  h(»r  country  people  with  their  flocks  and  herds;  the 
corn  trade  of  south  Russia  was  securely  in  her  hands,  the  grain 
ships  entering  tlui  Peiraeus  a,s  usual,  however  the  Spartans 
might  hold  the  open  country  of  Attica;  and  Athens  could  eas- 
ily afford  to  support  her  population  for  a  time  from  her  annual 
reveiuies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  sur])lus  of  six  thou- 
.sand  talents  in  the  treasury.  Under  these  conditions  Pericles 
refused  to  meet  the  Spartans  in  battle,  and  confined  himself  to 
ravaging  the  Peloponnesian  coiists  with  his  navy.  Neither 
party  could  get  at  the  other.  The  war  promised  to  be  a  matter 
of  patien(;e  and  endurance. 

213.  An  Unforeseen  Factor.  —  Pericles  died  in  the  third  year  of 
the  war,  but  his  })lan  apparently  would  have  worked  well  except 
for  a  tragic  fat;ility  that  had  already  fallen  upon  Athens.  A 
t(»rrible  plague  had  been  ravaging  Asia,  and,  just  at  this  time, 
reached  the  Aegean.     In  general,  in  Greece  it  did  little  harm ; 
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but  in  Athens  —  the  streets  overcrowded  with  the  population 
of  all  Attica  living  in  unusual  and  unsanitary  conditions  —  the 
pestilence  returned  each  summer  for  some  years  and  was  deadly 
beyond  description.  It  is  estimated  that  a  fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation was  swept  away,  and  the  demoralization  of  society  was 
even  more  fatal.* 

214.  Summary  of  Events  and  Traits.  —  Still,  Athens  recovered 
her  buoyant  hope,  and  the  war  lasted  from  431  to  404  n.r., 
with  one  short  and  ill-kept  truce.  The  notable  matters  for 
special  reports  or  for  further  study  are :  — 

(1)  Athenian  superiority  in  naval  tactics  —  the  easy  equality  of  an 
Athenian  squadron  in  the  early  years  to  triple  its  numbers  (illustrated  by 
Phormio's  engagements  in  the  Corinthian  gulf). 

(2)  Massacres  of  prisoners:  Thebans  by  Tlataeans,  431  b.c.  ;  Plataeans 
by  Thebans,  427  b.c.  ;  Mytilcnaean  oligarchs  by  Athens  (the  story  of  the 
decree  and  the  reprieve)  ;  the  Melians  by  Athens,  415  b.c.  ;  thousands  of 
Athenians  in  the  mines  of  Syracuse ;  the  four  thousand  Athenians  by 
Sparta  after  Aegospotami. 

(3)  The  condemnation  of  the  Athenian  generals  after  the  victory  of 
Arginusae. 

q4)  CleorCs  leadership  at  Athens. 

(r>)  The  surrender  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  Spartans  at  Sphacteria. 

(0)  The  war  in  Thrace. 

(7)  The  »'  Peace  of  Nicias." 

(8)  Alcibiades. 

(9)  The  Syracusan  expedition  —  Nicias. 

215.  The  Closing  Tears :  Rule  of  the  Four  Hundred;  Persian  Gold. 

—  The  turning-point  in  the  war  was  the  unwise  and  miscon- 
ducted Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse.  Two  hundred 
perfectly  equipped  ships  and  over  forty  thousand  men  —  among 
them  eleven  thousand  of  the  flower  of  the  Athenian  hoplites  — 
were  pitifully  sacrificed  by  the  superstition  and  miserable  gen- 
eralship of  their  leader,  the  good  but  stupid  Nicias  (413  b.c). 
Even  after  this  crushing  disaster  Athens  refused  peace  that 
should  limit  her  empire.  Every  nerve  was  strained,  and  the 
last  resources  and  reserve  funds  exhausted  to  build  and  man 


^  Read  the  account  in  Thacydides. 
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new  fleets.  Indeed,  the  war  lasted  nine  years  more,  and  part 
of  the  time  Athens  seemed  as  supreme  in  the  Aegean  as  ever. 
Two  things  are  notable  in  the  closing  chapters  of  the  struggle 
—  the  attempt  at  political  reaction  in  Athens,  and  the  be- 
trayal of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia  by  Sparta. 

a.  In  411  B.C.,  after  a  century  of  quiet,  the  oligarchs  tried  to 
secure  the  government.  Wealthy  men  of  moderate  opinion 
were  wearied  by  the  ruinous  taxation  of  the  war.  The  democ- 
racy had  blundered  sadly  and  had  shown  its  unfitness  for  deal- 
ing with  foreign  relations,  where  secrecy  and  dispatch  are  so 
essential ;  and  at  home  it  had  fallen  under  the  control  of  a  new 
class  of  leaders  —  men  of  the  j)eople,  like  Clean  the  tanner, 
and  IJyperbolns  the  lampmaker,  men  of  strong  will  and  of  abil- 
ity, but  rude,  unscrupulous,  and  demagogic.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  othcers  of  the  Heet  conspired  with  the  oligarchic  secret 
societies  at  home  and  terrorized  the  city  by  the  assassination 
of  leading  democa-ats.  The  Assembly  was  induced  to  pass  a 
decree  for  a  new  constitution.  Five  of  the  conspirators  chose 
ninety-tive  others,  and  each  of  the  hundred  added  three  more, 
making  a  council  of  F<tnr  Hundred.  This  body  was  to  govern 
the  city  and  appoint  all  magistrates.  It  was  pledged  to  create 
an  Assend)ly  of  the  five  thousand  wealthier  citizens.  This  step 
the  oligarchs  hesitated  to  take.  Meantime,  they  betrayed 
Athenian  interests  to  Sparta,  and  proved  generally  incom- 
petent, except  in  murder  and  plunder.  After  a  few  months, 
the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos  revolted  and  deposed  its  oligarchic 
officers :  then  the  democracy  at  home  expelled  the  Four  Hun- 
dred and  restored  the  old  constitution. 

b.  In  412  B.C.,  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  army  and  fleet  in  Sicily,  Persian  satraps  appeared 
again  upon  the  Aegean  coast,  and  Sparta  bought  the  aid  of  their 
(fold  by  proniising  to  betray  the  freedom  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  to 
whom  the  Athenian  name  had  been  a  shield  for  seventy  years. 

216.  Aegospotami :  the  Surrender.  —  Persian  funds  now  built 
fleet  after  fleet  for  Sparta,  and  slowly  Athens  was  exhausted, 
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despite  some  brilliant  victories.  In  405  b.c.  her  last  fleet,  dis- 
couraged and  demoralized  and  possibly  betrayed  by  its  com- 
manders, was  surprised  and  routed  at  Aegospotami.  Lysander, 
the  Spartan  commander,  executed  in  cold  blood  the  four  thou- 
sand Athenian  citizens  among  the  prisoners. 

Athens  still  held  out  through  a  terrible  siege,  until  it  was 
starved  into  submission  in  404  b.c.  Corinth  and  Thebes  wished 
to  raze  it  to  the  earth ;  but  Sparta  had  no  mind  to  remove  so 
useful  a  check  upon  Thebes,  and  was  content  with  gentler 
terms.  Athens  renounced  her  empire  and  all  her  old  alliances, 
surrendered  all  her  ships  but  twelve,  and  bound  herself  to  fol- 
low Sparta  in  peace  and  war.  Then  the  Long  Walls  and  the 
fortifications  of  the  Peiraeus  were  demolished,  to  the  music  of 
Peloponnesian  flutes,  and  Hellas  was  declared  free.  In  reality 
it  remained  only  to  see  to  what  master  Hellas  would  fall. 

IV.     THE    WESTERN   GREEKS   IN   THE    FIFTH    AND    lOlKTH 

CENTURIES. 

217.  A  Brief  Sketch  of  Events  in  Magna  Graecia  ought  to  be 
included  in  this  portion  of  Greek  history.  The  tyrant  Gelon 
and  his  brother  and  successor  Iliero  for  a  few  years  after  the 
repulse  of  Carthage  (480  b.c.)  made  Syracuse  the  most  power- 
ful city  in  the  West ;  indeed,  for  a  short  time  just  before  the 
full  bloom  of  Athens,  it  was  the  center  of  Greek  civilization 
and  the  most  brilliant  city  in  the  world.  Between  475  and 
450  B.C.  the  tyrants  gave  way  to  democracies  in  Magna  Graecia; 
but  the  old  political  union  of  the  cities  was  lost,  and  petty  wars 
and  incessant  strife  of  faction  blasted  the  rising  culture. 

It  was  these  dissensions  and  the  wars  between  lonians  and 
Dorians  in  Sicily  that  called  in  Athens  (415^13  b.c),  to  her 
own  ruin,  during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Then,  in  409  B.r., 
like  Persia  in  the  East,  Carthage  renewed  her  designs,  and 
quickly  overran  all  the  island  except  Syracuse,  which  was 
saved  by  a  new  tyrant,  Dionysins.  This  remarkable  ruler  built 
up  a  great  military  power,  and  in  a  long  war  won  back  much 
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of  the  island,  setting  up  dependent  tyrants  in  the  various 
cities,  after  the  fashion  of  Gelo  before  him.  Thus  the  prize  of 
Sicily  hung  between  Greek  and  Carthaginian  for  a  century 
more,  until  it  was  finally  seized  by  Rome  (§§  359-362).  The 
only  episode  worthy  of  attention  here  was  the  career  of  Timo- 
leon  the  Liberator^  (344-330  B.C.),  a  Corinthian  hero,  who  for 
a  brief  period  drove  out  the  tyrants,  preserved  order,  and 
checked  the  barbarians.  Soon  after  his  death  the  noted  Agaih- 
ocles  restored  the  rule  of  tyrants,  which  lasted  until  Rome 
became  mistress. 


For  Further  Reading.  — Sources  :  (1)  The  interesting  period,  479- 
431  B.C.,  is  singularly  lacking  in  authorities,  because  of  the  loss  of  ancient 
manuscripts.  Almost  the  only  approach  to  a  contemporary  narrative  is 
the  brief  account  with  which  Thucydides  prefaces  his  history  of  the  war. 
Plutarch,  however,  had  access  to  many  sources  since  lost,  and  therefore 
his  Lives  for  this  period  (Themistocles,  Aristeides,  Pericles)  have  the 
character  of  a  source  to  us.  The  same  is  true  of  Aristotle's  Constitution 
of  Athens.  (2)  For  the  war,  Thucydides  is  the  great  authority  ;  he  was 
an  Athenian  general,  and  he  was  banished  because  his  carelessness  per- 
mitted a  serious  loss  in  Thrace,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  him 
unfair,  unless  it  be  toward  his  accuser,  Cleon.  Xenophon,  in  his  Hel- 
lenica^  takes  up  the  story  of  the  latter  part  of  the  war.  Plutarch's  Aid- 
biades  and  Nicias  are  useful  for  the  .same  period. 

Modem  authorities  for  the  whole  period,  479-404  b.c.  :  Cox*s  Athenian 
Empire ;  Grant's  Greece  in  the  Age  of  Pericles ;  Abbott's  Pencles  ;  Cox's 
Oreek  Statesmen;  Lloyd's  Age  of  Pericles;  and  the  Histories  of  Holm, 
Grote,  Abbott,  and  Curtius. 

For  art  and  culture:  Mahaffy's  Survey  and  Social  Life;  Murray; 
Jebb  ;  Tarbell ;  Marshall  ;  and  the  works  of  the  Greek  dramatists  and 
philosophers  themselves. 

For  the  Western  Greeks :  Plutarch's  Timoleon  and  Dion  and  Freeman's 
Story  of  Sicily. 

Special  Reports  (see  suggestions  also  in  §§  179, 181,  200,  214, 217)  :  — 
1.  Trial  and  death  of  Socrates  (Plato's  Apology ;  Xenophon 's  Memo- 
rabilia; CurtiiLs,  IV.  148-164). 


^  Special  re]>orts :  ( 1 )  Tinu»leon ;  (2)  the  parallels  between  the  fate  of  east 
and  west  Hellas  iu  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  (see  Holm,  II.  524). 
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2.  Attacks  upon  the  friends  of  Pericles  just  before  the  Peloponnesian 
War. 

3.  The  attempts  to  remodel  Greece  :  (a)  by  Sparta  just  after  the  Per- 
sian War,  through  the  Amphictyonic  League ;  and  (6)  by  Athens  later, 
through  the  creation  of  a  new  religious  league  (Holm,  II.  237-2.39). 

4.  Agathocles^  invasion  of  Africa  in  war  with  Carthage. 

Imaginativ£  Exebcises.  —  This  period  affords  excellent -material  for 
exercises  based  upon  the  training  of  the  historic  imagination.  Let  the 
student  absorb  all  the  information  he  can  find  upon  some  historic  subject 
until  he  is  infused  with  its  spirit,  and  then  reproduce  it  from  the  inside, 
with  the  dramatic  spirit  —  as  an  actor  in  that  time,  not  in  the  descriptive 
method  of  another  age.  The  following  topics  are  suggested  (the  list  can 
be  indefinitely  extended,  and  such  exercises  may  be  arranged  for  any  pe- 
riod where  an  approach  is  m.ode  to  exhaustive  study)  :  — 

1.  A  captive  Persian's  letter  to  a  friend  after  Plataea. 

2.  A  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  Xantippe. 

3.  An  address  by  a  revolted  Helot  at  IthomO  to  his  compatriots. 

4.  Extracts  from  a  diary  of  Pericles. 

5.  A  day  at  the  Olympic  games  (choose  some  particular  date). 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM  THE  FALL  OF  ATHENS  TO  THE  FALL  OF 

HELLAS.  404-338  B.C. 

218.  Decline  of  the  City  State.  —  At  Aegospotami  the  brilliant  politi- 
cal work  of  Atliens  was  undone.  Persia  and  Carthage  had  already  begun 
again  to  enslave  the  Sicilian  and  Asiatic  Greeks :  and  in  the  European 
peninsula  tlie  power  which  so  long  had  kept  these  barbarians  in  check 
was  crushed. 

The  Athenian  Empire  had  lasted  seventy  glorious  years.  Nearly  an 
equal  time  was  yet  to  elapse  before  Hellas  fell  under  Macedonian  sway  ; 
but  tin's  i>eriod  is  one  of  shame  or  of  profitless  conflict,  and  it  need  not 
detain  us  long.  It  falls  into  three  divisions — the  brutal  terrorism  of 
Sparta,  the  hopeless  anarchy  under  Thebes,  and  the  subtle  encroachments 
of  the  northern  monarchy.  In  the  whole  period,  the  city  state  is  decliti' 
ingj  — to  give  tcay  to  the  system  of  great  monarchies.  Neither  Thebes  nor 
Sparta  make  any  contributions  toward  the  accomplishment  of  Ilellenio 
unity. 

I.     THE   SPARTAN  SUPREMACY. 

A.   Character  ix  General. 

219.  Harmosts  and  Decarchies.  — For  thirty  years  Sparta  was 
to  be  physical  mistress  of  Greece  more  completely  than 
ever  Athens  was ;  and  had  she  been  capable  of  enlightened 
hjadership,  this  opportunity  would  have  been  the  fairest  of  all 
to  make  a  single  Greek  state.  But  the  cities  of  the  old  Athe- 
nian Empire  found  that  they  had  exchanged  a  wise,  mild  rule  for 
a  coarse  and  stupid  despotism.  Their  old  tribute  was  doubled; 
a  Spartan  harmost  (military  governor),  supported  by  a  garrf- 
son,  held  supreme  authority  in  each  city ;  *  and  such  local  con- 

^  For  a  comparison  of  Athenian  and  Spartan  rule,  read  Cox,  Athenian 
Empire,  229-231.  Under  Athens,  garrifions  in  subject  cities  had  been  rare 
exceptions. 
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trol  as  was  left  to  the  citizens  was  everywhere  taken  from  the 
old  democracies  and  given  to  boai'ds  of  oligarchs  —  commonly 
made  up  of  ten  persons  each,  and  so  called  decarchies.  The 
garrisons  plundered  at  will ;  the  harmosts  grew  rich  from  ex- 
tortion and  bribes ;  the  decarchies  were  slavishly  subservient 
to  their  masters  and  protectors,  the  harmosts,  while  they 
wreaked  a  long  pent-up  vengeance  upon  their  fellow-citizens  in 
confiscation,  outrage,  expulsion,  assassination,  and  massacre. 
With  regard  to  these  decarchies,  an  Athenian  exclaimed,  just 

after  their  overthrow :  — 

r 

*  *  What  form  of  oppression  escaped  them  ?  Or  what  deed  of  shame  or 
cruelty  did  they  not  perpetrate  ?  They  found  their  friends  among  the 
most  lawless ;  they  considered  traitors  as  benefactors ;  they  chose  to 
be  themselves  slaves  to  Helots  [the  harmosts  were  often  of  low  birth] 
that  they  might  be  supported  while  they  outraged  their  country.*'  — 
LsocRATES,  IV.  iii. 

220.  A  Famous  Example :  the  **  Thirty  Tyrants  "  at  Athens.  — 
For  a  brief  time  Athens  itself  suffered  from  this  form  of  Spar- 
tan rule.  Lysander  had  appointed  a  committee  of  thirty  from 
the  oligarchic  clubs  of  Athens  to  "reestablish  the  constitution 
of  the  fathers '' ;  meantime  they  were  to  exercise  dictatorial 
power.  Their  guiding  genius  was  Critiasy  a  brilliant  and  un- 
scrupulous pupil  of  Socrates.  The  more  cautious  members 
rallied  around  Hieramenes,  a  shifty  politician  who  had  played 
many  parts.  The  Thirty  filled  all  offices  with  their  followers, 
and  plotted  to  establish  their  rule  permanently.  They  installed 
in  the  Acropolis  a  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison,  disarmed  the 
citizens,  except  some  three  thousand  of  their  own  adherents, 
and  began  against  wealthy  democrats  and  metics  a  career  of 
bloody  proscription  and  greedy  confiscation.  The  victims 
were  counted  by  hundreds  —  perhaps  by  thousands.  Larger 
nlimbers  fled,  and,  despite  the  orders  of  Sparta,  were  sheltered 
by  Thebes.  The  more  conservative  faction  of  the  Thirty  tried 
to  check  the  wholesale  butchery,  only  to  become  themselves 
the  victims  of  the  extremists.  Theramenes  was  seized  and 
gejjLt  to  inunediate  execution.     He  seems  to  have  expected  his 
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fall  to  drag  down  his  opponents^  and  as  he  drank  the  hemlock 
he  poured  out  the  dregs  with  the  mocking  salutation,  "  Here's 
to  the  gentle  Critias."  But  Critias  had  crushed  all  opposition 
within  the  city,  and  he  relied  upon  Lysander  to  protect  him 
from  without. 

Finally,  however,  in  4Q3  B.C.,  after  something  over  a  year  of 
this  reign  of  terror,  one  of  the  democratic  exiles,  Thrasybulus, 
with  a  band  of  companions  from  Thebes,  seized  the  Peiraeus. 
The  men  of  the  Port  rose  to  his  support.  The  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  and  the  forces  of  the  Thirty  were  defeated ;  a  quarrel 
between  Lysander  and  the  Spartan  king  prevented  serious 
Spartan  interference,  and  the  old  democracy  was  restored. 
Thrasybulus,  one  of  the  most  liberal  of  Greek  statesmen,  urged 
that  the  metics  and  sailors  of  the  Peiraeus,  who  had  fought  thp 
Thirty,  should  be  incorporated  in  the  State.  Unfortunately, 
this  just  measure,  which  would  have  compensated  Athene 
partly  for  her  terrible  losses  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  was  not 
adopted ;  but  in  other  respects  the  restored  democracy  showed 
itself  generous  and  self-controlled.  Critias  had  fallen  in  battle. 
A  few  of  the  most  guilty  of  the  Thirty  were  punished,  but  all 
their  adherents  were  admitted  to  a  general  amnesty  —  the  first 
sweeping  measure  of  the  kind  in  history.  The  good  faith  and 
moderation  of  the  democracy  contrasted  so  favorably  w4th  the 
cutthroat  rule  of  the  two  recent  experiments  at  oligarchy  that 
Athens  was  undisturbed  in  future  by  internal  revolution. 

221.  Spartan  Decay.  —  In  Sparta  itself  a  social  revolution 
had  been  going  on.  Spartan  officials  abroad  had  yielded  to 
corruption  before,  but  now  wealth  and  luxury  replaced  the  old 
simplicity  at  home.  Moreover,  the  number  of  full  citizens  was 
rapidly  decreasing.  Through  the  accumulation  of  property  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  men,  it  came  to  pass  that  many  Spartans 
lost  the  power  to  support  themselves  at  the  public  mess  (§  113), 
and  so  ceased  to  enjoy  political  rights.  The  nine  or  ten  thou- 
sand citizens  of  700  b.c.  shrank  to  two  thousand.  The  result- 
ing class  of  "Inferiors"  added  by  their  discontent  to  the 
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standing  menace  of  the  Helots,  and  a  successful  rising  seems  to 
have  been  averted  only  by  an  accident.^  The  Spartan  Empire 
even  at  home  rested  on  a  volcano. 


B.   Wars  and  Leagues  to  the  Peace  op  Ant  algid  as. 

222.  The  March  of  the  Ten  Thousand ;  Renewal  of  War  with 
Persia. — In  401  b.c.  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  Empire  was 
made  strikingly  manifest.  Cynis  the  Younger,  brother  of  the 
king  Artaxerxes,  endeavored  to  seize  the  Persian  throne.  As 
satrap  in  Asia  Minor  he  had  given  Sparta  decisive  help  against 
Athens,  and  now  Sparta  gave  some  countenance  to  his  expedi- 
tion. Through  her  aid,  Cyrus  enlisted  ten  thousand  Greeks  in 
his  army.  He  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  empire,  but  in 
the  battle  of  Cunaoca,  near  Babylon,  he  was  killed  and  his 
Asiatic  troops  routed.  The  Ten  Thousand,  however,  proved  un- 
conquerable by  the  Persian  host  of  half  a  million,  but  the  Gn^ek 
leaders  were  entrapped  afterward  by  treachery  and  murdered ; 
still,  under  the  inspiration  of  Xenophon  the  Athenian  (whose 
Anabams  is  our  history  of  these  events),  the  Ten  Thousand  chose 
new  generals  and  made  good  a  remarkable  retreat  to  the  coast. 

Until  this  time  the  Greeks  had  waged  their  contests  with 
Persia  only  along  the  coasts  of  Asia ;  after  this,  the  dream  of 
conquering  and  Hellenizing  the  continent  became  a  fixed  idea 
in  the  Greek  mind,  and  at  length  Alexander  made  it  fact. 
First,  however,  the  attempt  was  made  by  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Sparta.  Sparta  had  incurred  the  wratli  of  Persia  by  favoring 
Cyrus,  and  Agesilaus  burned  with  a  noble  ambition  to  free  and 
protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  who  a  little  before  had  been  aban- 
doned to  Persia  by  his  country.  He  invaded  Asia  Minor  with 
a  large  army,  and  seemed  in  full  career  of  conquest,  when  he 
was  checked  by  the  progress  of  events  in  Hellas. 

223.  A  Greek  League  against  Sparta,  395  B.C. — No  sooner 
was  Sparta  engaged  with  Persia  than  enemies  rose  against  her 

1  Special  topic :  Cinadon's  conspiracy. 
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in  Greece  itself.  Thebes,  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Argos  leagued 
in  a  struggle  called  the  CoriiUhian  War.  Persia  supplied  the 
allies  with  funds,  and  the  two  wars  became  intermingled.  The 
contest  turned  upon  two  remarkable  battles :  in  the  first,  an 
Athenian  general  in  Persian  service  shattered  the  maritime 
empire  of  Sparta ;  and  in  the  second,  Athens  for  the  first 
time  shook  Spartan  supremacy  on  land. 

224.  Conon  at  Cnidus.  —  Conon  was  the  ablest  of  the  Athe- 
nian generals  in  the  latter  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
At  Aegospotami  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  kept  his  squad- 
ron in  fighting  order,  and  after  all  was  lost  he  had  escaped 
to  Rhodes  and  entered  Persian  service.  Now,  in  394  B.C.,  in 
command  of  a  Phoenician  fleet,  at  the  battle  of  Cnidus  he 
completely  destroyed  the  Spartan  naval  power.  Spartan  au- 
thority in  the  Aegean  fell  at  once.  Conon  sailed  from  island 
to  island,  expelling  the  Spartan  harmosts  and  garrisons,  and 
restoring  the  democracies ;  and  in  the  next  year  he  anchored 
in  the  Peiraeus  and  rebuilt  the  Long  Walls.  These  events 
raised  Athens  again  to  the  place  of  one  of  the  great  powers, 
and  threw  Sparta  back  into  her  old  position  as  head  of  the 
powerful  Peloponnesian  league  only. 

225.  Iphicrates,  and  the  Change  in  Warfare.  —  Shortly  after, 
even  this  position  was  threatened.  The  Athenian  Iphicrates 
introduced  the  first  striking  innovation  in  land  warfare  since 
the  hoplito  overcame  the  chariot  and  the  knights,  five  hundred 
years  l)efore.  His  work  was  to  increase  the  eificiency  of  light- 
armed  mercenaries  so  as  to  make  them  a  match  for  the  citizen 
hoplites.  This  he  did  by  making  their  pikes  and  swords 
heavier  and  longer  (to  do  which  he  lightened  even  their 
former  defensive  armor),  and  by  training  them  to  a  nimble 
dexterity  that  the  hoplite  could  not  imitate.  The  result  was 
seen  in  390  b.c,  when,  with  these  peltasta,  Iphicrates  cut  to 
pieces  a  Spartan  battalion  of  seven  hundred  hoplites  near 
Corinth   (Xenophon's   HeUenica,  iv.   6).      The   leadership   of 
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Sparta  bad  rested  upon  her  acknowledged  superiority  in  the 
field,  and  now  this  supremacy  was  challenged. 

226.  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  387  B.C. —  Accordingly,  Sparta 
sought  peace  with  Persia.  The  two  powers  invited  all  the 
Greek  states  to  send  deputies  to  Sardis,  where  the  Persian  king 
dictated  the  terms.     The  document  read :  — 

**  King  Artaxerxes  deems  it  just  that  the  cities  in  Asia^  with  the  islands 
of  Clazomenae  and  Cyprus,  should  belong  to  himself;  the  rest  of  the 
Hellenic  cities,  both  great  and  small,  he  will  leave  independent,  save 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros,  which  thi*ee  are  to  belong  to  Athens  as  of 
yore.  Should  any  of  the  parties  not  accept  this  peace,  I,  Artaxerxes, 
together  with  those  who  share  my  views  [the  Spartans],  will  war  against 
the  offenders  by  land  and  sea."  —  Xenophon,  Hellenica^  v.  1. 

These  terms  were  taken  by  Sparta  to  dissolve  all  the  other 
leagues  (like  the  Boeotian,  of  which  Thebes  was  the  head),  but 
not  to  affect  the  control  of  Sparta  over  her  subject  towns  in 
Laconia,  nor  to  weaken  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy.  Thus 
Persia  and  Sparta  again  conspired  to  betray  the  Greeks.  Per- 
sia would  help  Sparta  keep  the  European  Greek  states  divided 
and  weak,  as  they  were  before  the  Persian  War ;  and  Sparta 
would  help  Persia  recover  her  old  authority  over  the  Asiatic 
Greeks.  By  this  crowning  iniquity  the  tottering  Spartan 
supremacy  was  bolstered  up  a  few  years  longer. 

Of  course  the  shame  of  betraying  the  Asiatic  Greeks  must  be  shared 
by  the  enemies  of  Sparta  who  had  used  Persian  aid  against  her ;  but 
the  policy  had  been  first  introduced  by  Sparta  in  seeking  Persian  assist- 
ance in  412  against  Athens  (§  215,  6),  and  so  far  no  other  Greek  state 
had  offered  to  surrender  Hellenic  cities  to  barbarians  as  the  price  of  such 
aid. 

C     Prom  the  Betrayal  of  Hellas  to  Leuctra. 

227.  High-handed  Aggressions. — The  power  so  infamously 
recovered  by  Sparta  was  used  with  the  same  brutal  cunning  as 
in  the  past,  and  with  even  more  arrogant  contempt  for  justice. 
The  Spartan  government  cynically  announced  the  maxim  that 
anything    was    right   which    was   expedient,    and   avowed   a 
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policy 'of  keeping  down  all  beginnings  of  greatness  in  Greece. 
Arcadia  had  shown  signs  of  growing  strength,  but  the  leading 
city,  Mantinea,  was  now  broken  up  and  the  inhabitants  dis- 
persed in  villages ;  by  treachery  in  time  of  peace  a  Spartan 
force  seized  the  citadel  of  Thebes;  and,  a  little  later,  when 
the  Athenian  naval  power  began  to  revive,  a  like  treacherous, 
though  unsuccessful,  attempt  was  made  upon  the  Peiraeus. 

228.  The  Ruin  of  the  Chalcidic  Confederacy. — These  outrages 
were  all  to  recoil  finally  upon  the  head  of  the  offenders ;  but 
first  there  occurred  an  event,  deplorable  for  Greece.  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Athenian  power  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Aegean  in  the  Pelopoiinesian  War,  Olynthns,  a  leading  Greek  city 
of  the  district,  had  built  up  a  promising  Hellenic  confederacy, 
to  check  the  Thracian  and  Macedonian  barbarians.  From  the 
little  that  we  know  of  this  league,  it  seems  probable  that  a 
definite  advance  in  federal  government  was  made  here.  The 
cities  retained  their  equality  and  separate  independence  in 
local  matters ;  but  they  were  merged  in  a  large  state  with 
new  bonds  of  union  never  before  seen  in  Greek  leagues.  Hie 
citizens  of  any  city  could  live  and  hold  land  and  iniermuti^y  in 
any  other  city  of  the  confederacy ;  and  no  one  city  had  superior 
rights  or  privileges,  as  Athens  had  had  in  the  Delian  League. 

The  forty  states  so  united  made  already  a  formidable  power, 
and  if  left  to  grow,  this  union  might  have  saved  Hellas  from 
Macedonian  conquest,  or  even  have  brought  all  Hellas  into 
union.  Athens  and  Thebes  had  declined  to  join,  however,  and 
now  Sparta  destroyed  the  confederacy,  leaving  the  ground 
cleared  for  the  subsequent  growth  of  Macedon.^ 

229.  The  Revolt  of  Thebes,  and  the  New  Athenian  Confederacy. 

—  The  attack  upon  Spartan  rule  came  from  Thebes  and  Athens, 
who  had  been  so  wantonly  injured.     The  Spartan  garrison  at 

1  For  the  world  this  wan  no  doubt  weU,  in  view  of  Alexander's  conquest-s 
later  ;  but  from  a  Greek  point  of  view  the  ruin  of  the  confederacy  was  most 
unhappy.  Advanced  students  may  consult  Grote,  X.  67-94,  and  Freeman's 
Federal  Oovernment,  1. 190-197,  on  the  nature  of  this  federal  state. 
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Thebes  supported  an  oligarchic  Theban  government  whose 
terrorism  drove  crowds  of  citizens  into  exile.  Athens  received 
them,  as  Thebes  had  sheltered  Athenian  fugitives  in  the  time 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants ;  and  from  Athens  their  leader  Pelopidas 
struck  the  return  blow.^  Thebes  was  surprised  and  seized  by 
the  exiles,  and  the  government  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
democrats. 

An  indecisive  war  with  Sparta  followed  for  some  years. 
During  this  conflict,  in  377-576  b.c,  the  cities  of  the  Aegean 
began  to  seek  protection  against  Sparta  in  a  new  league  with 
Athens.  This  confederacy  had  a  definite  written  constitution. - 
Each  state  was  to  send  a  deputy  to  a  congress  at  Athens. 
Athens  herself  was  to  have  no  representative  in  the  congress, 
but  she  was  to  have  a  veto  upon  its  decisions.  Thus  the  con- 
federacy consisted  of  two  parts,  —  Athens  and  the  allies, 
neither  of  which  could  coerce  the  other.  The  old  arrangement 
of  contributions  of  money  and  ships  was  adopted  under  new 
names.  The  league  came  to  count  seventy  communities ;  but 
it  was  designed  only  to  check  Sparta,  and  it  faded  away  when 
Sparta  l)ecame  too  weak  to  be  feared. 

230.  Leuctra ;  the  Overthrow  of  Sparta.  —  In  371  b.c.  the  con- 
tending parties,  wearied  with  war,  concluded  peace.  But  when 
-the  deputies  were  about  to  sign  for  their  cities,  Epaminondas, 
the  Theban  representative,  demanded  the  right  to  sign  for  all 
Boeotia,  as  Sparta  did  for  all  Laconia.  Sparta,  therefore,  ex- 
cluded Thebes  from  the  peace  and  turned  to  cnish  her,  now 
left  alone.  A  powerful  army  at  once  invaded  Boeotia,  —  and 
met  with  an  overwhelming  defeat  by  a  smaller  Theban  force 
at  Leuctra. 

This  amazing  result  was  due  to  the  military  genius  of  Epam- 
inondas, Hitherto  the  Greeks  had  fought  in  extended  lines, 
from  eight  to  twelve  men  deep.  Against  such  a  Spartan  line 
Epaminondas  adopted  a  new  arrangement  that  marks  a  step  in 

1  Special  reports :  Pelopidas'  expedition  from  Athens ;  the  Social  War. 
a  Gilbert,  435  ff.,  or  Holm,  III.  85-«7. 
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warfare.  He  massed  his  best  troops  in  a  solid  column,  fifty 
deep,  on  the  left,  opposite  the  Spartan  wing  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  army.  His  other  troops  were  spread  out  as  thin  as 
possible.  The  solid  phalanx  was  set  in  motion  first ;  then  the 
thinner  center  and  right  wing  advanced  more  slowly,  so  as  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  enemy  opposite,  but  not  to  come 
into  action  until  the  bat- 
tle should  have  been  won 
by  the  massed  column. 
In  short,  Epaminondas 
simply  adopted  a  device 
whereby  he  could  safely 
mass  a  great  part  of  his 
force  against  one  part  of 

his    enemv's   line.*      The 

hi 

weight  of  the  Thoban 
charge  crushed  through 
and  trampled  under  the 
Spartan  force.  Four  hundred  of  the  seven  hundred  Spartans, 
with  their  king  and  with  a  thousand  Perioeci,  went  down  in 
ten  minutes.  The  field  was  won,  and  Sparta  was  a  second- 
rate  power.  The  mere  loss  was  a  fatal  enough  blow,  now 
that  Spartan  citizenship  was  so  reduced,  —  the  number  of  full 
citizens  after  this  battle  did  not  exceed  fifteen  hundred, — 
but  the  effect  u])on  the  military  prestige  of  Sparta  was  more 
deadly.  None  the  less,  the  Spartan  character  never  showed  to 
better  advantage.  Sparta  wtis  always  greater  in  defeat  than  in 
victory.  Her  virtue  was  that  of  endurance  rather  than  of 
action ;  and  she  met  her  fate  with  heroic  courage.  The  news 
of  the  overthrow  did  not  interfere  with  a  festival  that  was 
going  on,  and  only  the  relatives  of  the  survivors  of  the  battle 
appeared  in  mourning. 

^  The  Spartans  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  modify  their  military  system  so 
as  to  cope  with  the  evident  i)eril  from  these  new  tactics,  which  were  to  win 
ii<i'dm  with  almost  equal  ease  at  Mantinea  (§  231).  After  this,  Sparta  played 
little  part  in  Greece  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  the  time  of  Cleomencs 
(§266). 
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n.    THEBAN  SUPREMACY. 

231.   The  Interest  in  the  Brief  Supremacy  of  Thebes  centers 

in  two  facts — the  personality  of  Ei)aiuinondas  and  the  connec- 
tion with  young  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Epaminondas  ^  marks  one  of  the  fair  heights  to  which  human 
nature  ascends.  With  a  more  lovable  and  more  justly  balanced 
character,  he  sought  to  do  for  Thebes  what  Pericles  had  done 
for  Athens;  and  while  he  lived,  success  seemed  possible. 
Sparta  was  humiliated  and  Lacouia  ravaged.  Messenia  was 
liberated  on  one  side,  with  its  new  capital,  Messene,  and  Arcadia 
was  organized  into  a  federal  union  on  another  side  —  "to  sur- 
round Sparta  with  a  perpetual  blockade.''  In  the  latter  district, 
Mantinea  was  restored,  and  Epaminondas  united  forty  scattered 
villages  into  a  new  city,  MeyulopoUs  (the  (rreat  City).  Except 
for  aid  from  Athens,  Sparta  probably  would  have  been  totally 
destroyed.  Epaminondas  then  turned  upon  Athens,  built  fleets, 
swept  the  Athenian  navy  from  the  seas,  and  made  Euboea  a 
Theban  possession.  Meantime  Pelojndas  had  been  active  in 
the  north.  Both  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  were  brought  under 
Theban  influence,  and  the  young  Philip,  prince  of  Macedon, 
spent  some  years  in  Thebes  as  a  hostiige,  learning  lessons  in 
war  and  in  politics  that  were  to  result  in  the  conquest  of 
Greece  and  of  Asia. 

Thus  Thebes  had  replaced  Sparta  as  head  of  Greece,  and  a 
humiliating  embassy  to  the  Persian  court  obtained  express 
recognition  of  that  fact  from  the  Great  King.  This  leadership, 
however,  rest4?d  solely  on  the  supreme  genius  of  one  statesman, 
and  vanished  instantlv  at  his  death.  In  .%2  b.<'.,  for  the  fourth 
time  Epaminondas  marched  against  Sparta,  and  at  Mantinea 
won  another  great  victory,  by  tactics  like  those  of  Leuctra. 
This  was  the  greatest  land  battle  ever  fought  lx»tween  Hellenes, 
and  nearly  all  the  states  of  Greece  took  part  on  one  side  or  the 
other.     The  victory  of  Thebes  ought  to  have  made  her  suprem- 


1  Special  report  upon  his  character  and  work. 
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acy  lasting ;  but  Epaminondas  himself  fell  on  the  field,  and  his 
city  sank  at  once  to  a  slow  and  narrow  policy. 

No  state  was  left  in  Greece  to  assume  leadership.  Even 
within  the  Peloponnesus,  Arcadians  and  Messcnians  proved 
incapable  of  steady  government;  and  a  turbulent  anarchy,  in 
place  of  the  stern  Spartan  rule,  seemed  the  only  fruit  of  the 
brief  glory  of  the  great  Theban. 

III.    THE   KISE   OF  MACEDON. 

232.  Political  Demoralization  in  Hellas:  Mutual  Stalemate. — 

The  failure  of  the  Greek  cities  to  federate  or  consolidate 
made  it  certain  tliat  sooner  or  later  they  must  fall  to  some  out- 
side power.  Sparta  and  Thebes  (with  Persian  aid)  had  been 
able  to  prevent  Atlienian  leadership;  Thebes  and  Athens  had 
overthrown  S])arta;  Sparta  and  Athens  had  still  l)een  able  to 
stalemate  Thebes.  Each  state  had  been  discredited  and  ex- 
hausted in  turn ;  and  each,  in  varying  degree,  had  sinned  by 
calling  in  Persia  or  bv  recognizing  her  as  arbiter  in  Hellenic 
politics.  No  one  of  the  three  had  thought  of  empire  primarily 
as  involving  duties  to  the  subjects.  The  Greeks  had  not  de- 
generated,* as  is  sonietimes  taught;  but  the  imi)erfections  of 
their  political  system  had  become  apparent,  and  it  was  to  be 
replaced  V)y  sometliing  stronger. 

233.  Macedon  :  its  People  and  King.  —  The  Macedonians  were 
part,  of  the  *»  outer  rim  of  the  Greek  race.''  They  were  still 
barbaric,  and  perhaps  were  mixed  somewhat  with  non-Hellenic 
elements.  They  had  remained  in  the  tril)al  stage  until  just 
before  this  time,  when  a  series  of  able  kings  had  consolidated 
them  into  a  real  nation.  The  change  was  so  recent  that  Alex- 
ander a  little  later  could  say,  in  his  one  reproachful  speech  to 
his  army :  — 

''  My  fatlier,  Philip,  found  you  a  roving  people,  without  fixed  habita- 
tions ami  without  n\sourres,  most  of  you  clad  in  the  skins  of  animals, 

1  On  the  virtue  of  tho  GreekH  \n  the  third  century,  see  Holm,  III.  178  ff. 
and  i<H-UH>. 
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pasturing  a  few  abeep  among  ihe  mountains,  and,  to  defend  these,  wnging 
a  lucklesH  warfare  with  tlie  lUyrians,  tlie  'iYiballanB,  and  the  Tliracians 
on  your  burdens.  But  he  gave  you  the  soldier's  cloak  to  replace  the  skins 
and  led  you  iluwii  from  the  mountains  Into  the  plain,  making  you  a  worthy 
match  in  wat  against  the  barbarians  on  your  frontier,  so  that  you  no 
longer  trusted  to  the  security  of  your  stronghoids  so  much  as  to  your 
own  personal  valor  for  aafety.  lie  made  you  lo  dwell  in  cities  and  pro- 
vided you  with  wholesome  laws  and  institutions.  Over  those  same  bar- 
barians,  who  before  had  plundered  you  and  carried  off  as  booty  both 

yourselves     and   yonr 

substance,  he  uiade 
you,  instead  of  slaves 
and  underlings,  to  be 
masters  and  lords."  — 
Akktan,  vii.  0. 

This  Philip  II  is 
one  of  the  must  re- 
markable men  in 
history,*  He  was 
ambitious,  crafty, 
sagacious,  persist- 
ent, unscrupulous, 
an  unfailing  judge 
of  character,  and 
a  marvelous  organ- 
izer. He  set  himself 
to  make  his  people 
true  Greeks  by  mak- 
ing them  the  leaders  of  Greece.  He  was  <leteruiiued  to  secure 
that  primacy  for  ivhicli  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes  had  all 
vainly  striven.  The  struggle  revealed  the  advantages  of  a  con- 
solidated national  monarchy  as  against  divided,  mutually  jeal- 
ous city  states,  and  of  a  single  powerful  ruler,  able  to  keep 
his  own  council  and  to  pursue  one  jKilicy  unwaveringly,  as 
against  public  discussions,  changing  votes,  and  conflicting  plans, 
in  city  assemblies.     The  result  was  foregone. 

1  Read  Wheeler'a  cbaiactsrizatiaD,  Alexander  the  Great,  S-7. 
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834.  Progress  of  the  Conflict. —  At  Philip's  accpssioii  Macedon 
was  still  a  \»mv  coiititry  without  a  safe  liai'lwr.  The  first  need 
was  ail  (nitlpt  (iii  the  sea.  Philip  found  one  by  conqiierin(i  the 
('halfidie  jieiiinsiila.  Though  Sparta  had  ruined  the  Athenian 
power  thi'ti',  and  afterward  the  Olynthian,  yet  both  Athens 
and  OlynthuH  kept  important  possessions  in  that  region,  and, 
at  this  stage,  by  combining  they  might  still  have  checked 
Macedun.  Py  playing  them  off  against  each  other,  Philip  won  ; 
and  lii.s  miergy  dfvelo|>ed  the  gold  mines  of  the  district  until 
they  fm'nishiid  him  a  yearly  revenue  of  a  thousand  talents  — 
as  large  as  that  of  Athens  at  her  greatest  power.  Then  he 
turned  to  (Ireecp  itself,  and  here,  too,  he  used  an  adroit 
mingling  of  cunning,  bribery,  and  force.  In  all  Greek  states, 
among  the  pretended  patriot  statesmen,  there  were  secret  emis- 
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saries  in  his  pay.  He  set  city  against  city ;  and  the  constant 
tendency  to  quarrels  among  the  Greeks  played  into  his  hands. 
The  only  man  who  saw  clearly  the  designs  of  Philip,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  constantly  opposed  them,  was  Demosthe- 
nes the  Athenian,  the  greatest  orator  of  Greece.  To  check 
Macedonia  became  the  one  passionate  aim  of  his  life ;  and  the 
last  glow  of  Greek  political  independence  flames  up  in  his 
appeals  to  Athens  to  champion  Hellas  against  Macedon  as  she 
had  once  done  against  Persia,  irrespective  of  all  selfish  ends :  — 

**  Suppose  that  you  have  one  of  the  gods  as  surety  that  Philip  will  leave 
you  untouched,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods,  it  is  a  shame  for  you  in  igno- 
rant stupidity  to  sacrifice  the  rest  of  Hellas ! " 

The  noble  orations  by  which  he  sought  to  move  the  Athe- 
nian assembly  to  action  against  Philip  {the  Philippics),  are  still 
unrivaled  in  that  form  of  literature,^  but  their  practical  effect 
was  to  secure  only  a  halting  policy. 

235.  The  Macedonian  Army.  —  Meantime,  Philip  built  up  an 
army  as  superior  to  the  four-months  citizen  armies  of  Hellas 
as  his  diplomacy  was  superior  to  that  of  a  popular  assembly. 
His  wealth  enabled  him  to  keep  ready  for  action  a  disciplined 
force  of  veterans.  He  enlarged  the  Theban  phalanx,  and  im- 
proved it,  so  that  the  ranks  presented  five  rows  of  bristling 
spears  projecting  beyond  the  front  soldier.*  The  flanks  were 
protected  by  light-armed  troops  modeled  after  the  peltasts  of 
Iphicrates ;  and  the  Macedonian  nobles  furnished  the  finest  of 
cavalry.  At  the  same  time  a  field  *' artillery"  first  appears, 
able  to  throw  darts  and  great  stones  three  hundred  yards. 
Such  a  mixture  of  troops,  and  on  a  permanent  footing,  was 
altogether  novel.  Philip  was  organizing  the  engine  with  which 
his  son  was  to  conquer  the  world. 

236.  Chaeronea  and  the  Cong^ress  of  Corinth.  —  In  338  b.c. 
Philip  threw  off  the  mask  and  invaded  Greece.     Athens  and 

1  Special  report :  Demosthenes. 

3  Special  report :  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  A  good  account  is  found  in 
Curteis'  Ride  of  the  Macedonian  Empire,  35-37. 
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Thebes  combined  against  him — to  be  hopelessly  crushed  at 
Chaeronea.  Then  a  congress  of  Greek  states  at  Corinth  recog- 
nized Macedonia  as  the  head  of  Greece.  A  formal  constitu- 
tion ^  provided  that  the  separate  states  should  retain  their  local 
self-government  without  payment  of  tribute,  but  that  foreign 
matters,  including  war  and  peace,  should  be  committed  to 
Philip.  Philip  was  also  declared  general-in-chief  of  the  armies 
of  Greece  for  a  war  against  Persia. 

237.   The  History  of  Hellas  merged  in  a  History  of  Hellenism. — 

Thus  Philip  posed,  wisely,  not  as  the  vanquisher,  but  as  the 
champion  of  Greece  against  the  great  foe  of  all  Hellenes.  He 
showed  a  patient  magnanimity,  too,  toward  fickle  Greek  states, 
and  in  particular  he  strove  to  reconcile  Athens.  Indeed, 
Philip  needed,  not  reluctant  subjects,  but  willing  followers. 

The  conquest  was  disguised  under  the  color  of  national  sym- 
pathies, but  none  the  less  the  history  of  Hellas  had  closed. 
Greece  thereafter,  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
only  a  province  of  this  or  that  foreign  power.  We  pass  to  the 
story  of  a  wider  Hellenism  and  the  creation  of  a  new  Graeco- 
Orieutal  world. 

For  this,  Philip  had  prepared  by  his  two  great  achievements. 
He  had  united  Greece  under  Macedonian  supremacy  by  means 
of  a  national  undertaking,  and  he  had  previously  created  the 
Macedonian  political  and  military  instruments  with  which  his 
son  was  to  carry  that  undertaking  to  successful  issue.  For 
these  things  Philip  II  ranks  among  the  great  positive  forces  in 
history. 

For  Further  Reading. — Sources:  Xenophon's  Hellenica  and  De- 
mosthenes' Orations.  Modern  authorities :  Wheeler's  Alexander^  14-18 
and  64-80  (the  best  brief  account)  ;  Holm,  III.  ;  Curtius ;  Curteis'  JRiae 
of  the  Macedonian  Empire;  Sanky's  Spartan  and  Tlieban  Supremacies, 

Exercise.  —  Review  the  period  406-338  b.c.  by  "catchwords"  (see 
exercise  at  close  of  §  176). 

1  Holm,  III.  2S3  ff. 
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but  the  young  king  Bbowed  himself  at  once  both  statesman 
and  general.  With  mai'veloua  rapidity  he  struck  crushing 
blows  on  this  side  and  on  that.  A  hurried  expedition  con- 
ciliated Greece;  the  savage  and  semi-dependent  tribes  of  the 
noi'th  were  quieted  by  a  rapid  march  beyond  the  Danube ; 
then,  turning  on  Illyria,  Alexander  forced  the  mountain  passes 
and  overran  the  coun- 
try ;  and  while  it  was 
believed  that  he  was 
killed  or  defeated 
among  tlie  barbarians, 
he  suddenly  appeared 
a  second  time  in  rebel- 
lious Greece,  falling, 
with  swift  and  terri- 
ble vengeance  upon 
Thebes,  the  center  of 
revolt.  The  city  was 
taken  by  storm  and 
leveled  to  the  grouni], 
except  for  the  house 
of  Pindar  (S  141);  and 
the  thirty  thousand 
surviving  inhabitants 
were  sold  as  slaves. 
The  other  states  were 
terrified  into  abject 
.submission,  and  were 
treated  generously.  A 
congress  at  Corinth  renewed  the  compact  formerly  made  with 
Philip;  and,  like  his  father,  Alexander  now  turned,  as  the 
champion  of  Hellas,  to  the  attack  upon  Persia.  With  the  cool 
and  practical  Philip,  this  attitude  may  perhaps  have  been  only 
a  politician's  device  to  secure  empire  in  Hellas.  With  the 
enthusiastic  Alexander,  in  the  full  flush  of  power,  it  became  at 
once  an  all -controlling  ideal. 


Head  of  Alexander  Rokdat 

robably  a  copj  of  Ihe  Kold-iTory  portrait  Bt 


tt  after  the  bau 
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an  embarrassment  to  themselves,  and  they  soon  liecame  a  hud- 
dled mob  of  fugitives.  Alexander  now  assumed  the  title  of 
King  of  Persia.  The  sieges  of  Tyre  (§  59)  and  Gaza  detained 
him  a  year,  but  Egypt  welcomed  him  as  a  deliverer,  and  by 
the  close  of  332  b.c.  all  the  sea  power  of  the  world  was  his. 
While  in  Egypt  he  showed  his  constructive  genius  by  found- 
ing Alexandria  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  —  a  city  des- 
tined to  be  the  commercial  and  intellectual  capital  of  the  world 
for  centuries,  where  before  there  had  Ix^en  a  mere  haunt  of 
pirates. 

c.  Tlie  Tigris- Euphrates  District:  Battle  of  Arbella.  —  Reject- 
ing contemptuously  a  proposed  division  of  the  empire  with 
Darius,  Alexander  resumed  his  march.  Following  the  ancient 
routes  from  Egypt  to  Assyria  (§  12),  he  met  Darius  at  Arbella, 
near  ancient  Nineveh.  The  Persians  are  said  to  have  numbered 
a  million  men.  Alexander  purposely  allowed  them  choice 
of  time  and  place,  and  by  a  third  decisive  victory  proved  the 
hopelessness  of  resistance  in  the  field.  Darius  never  gathered 
another  army.  The  capitals  of  the  empire  —  Babylon,  Susa, 
Ecbatana,  Persepolis  —  surrendered,  with  enormous  treasure  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  Persian  Empire  had  fallen  (331  b.c.) 

241.  Campaigns  in  the  Far  East.  ^- The  next  six  years  went, 
however,  to  much  more  desperate  warfare  in  the  eastern  moun- 
tain regions,  and  in  the  Punjab.  Alexander  carried  his  arms 
almost  twice  as  far  east  from  Babylon  as  Babylon  was  from 
Macedonia.  He  traversed  great  deserts,  subdued  the  warlike 
and  princely  barons  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  up  to  the  steppes 
of  the  wild  Tartar  tribes  beyond  the  Oxus,  twice  forced  the 
passes  of  the  Hindukush  (a  feat  almost  unparalleled),  subdued 
the  valiant  mountaineers  of  what  is  now  Afghanistan,  and  led 
his  army  into  the  fertile  and  populous  plains  of  northern  India. 
He  crossed  the  Indus,  won  realms  beyond  the  ancient  Persian 
province  of  the  Punjab,  and  planned  still  more  distant  empires; 
but  on  the  banks  of  the  Hyphasis  his  faithful  Macedonians 
refused  to  be  led  farther  to  waste  away  in  inhuman  perils, 
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and  the  chagrined  conqueror  was  compelled  to  return  to  Baby- 
lon —  to  die  there  of  a  fever  two  years  later  (323  B.C.)  in  the 
midst  of  preparations  to  extend  his  conquests  both  east  and 
west.^  The  last  years,  however,  were  given  mainly  to  organ- 
izing the  empire ;  and  to  the  results  of  this  constructive  work 
we  will  now  turn. 


II.     THE   RESULTS   OF  ALEXANDER'S   WORK. 

242.  Alexander's  Expanding  Views:  *'Merg[iiig  of  East  and 
West.**  —  Alexander  began  his  conquest  to  avenge  the  West 
upon  the  East ;  but  as  he  came  to  see  the  excellent  and  noble 
qualities  in  Oriental  life  also,  he  rose  rapidly  with  the  years  to 
a  broader  vision.  lie  aimed  no  longer  to  hold  a  world-empire 
in  subjection  l)y  the  force  of  a  small  conquering  tribe,  but 
to  amalgamate  Persian  and  Greek  into  one  people  on  terms  of 
equality  and  cooperation ;  he  wished  to  marry  the  East  and 
the  West  —  *^  to  bring  them  together  into  a  composite  civiliza- 
tion, to  which  each  should  contribute  its  better  elements." 

Persian  youth  were  trained  by  thousands  in  Macedonian  faBhion  to  re- 
place the  veterans  of  Alexander's  army  ;  Persian  nobles  were  welcomed 
at  court  and  given  high  preferment ;  and  in  general  the  government  of 
Asia  was  entrusted  largely  to  Asiatics,  on  a  system  similar  to  that  of 
DariiLs  the  (ireat  (§§  7o-77).  Alexander  himself  adopted  Persian  man- 
ners and  customs,  and  married  Persian  wives,  and  he  bribed  and  coaxed 
his  officers  and  soldiei-s  to  do  the  like.  This  was  all  part  of  a  deliberate 
design  to  encourages  the  fusion  of  the  two  peoples.  The  Macedonians 
jealously  protested,  and  even  rebelled,  but  were  quickly  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence ;  and  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  statesmanlike  wisdom  of  Alexan- 
der's plan. 

'•The  dream  of  his  youth  melted  away,  but  a  new  vision  in  larger 
perspective  arose  with  ever-strengthening  outlines  in  its  place.  The  cham- 
pion of  the  West  against  the  East  faded  in  mist,  and  the  form  of  a  world- 
monarch,  standing  above  the  various  worlds  of  men  and  belonging  to 


1  Topic:  anecdotes  of  Alexander's  later  years;  the  change  in  his  charac- 
ter. See  Wheeler's  Alexander  for  au  ardent  defeoiie,  and  note  pp.  227-229  for 
an  excellent  description. 
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243.  HeUeaism  the  AcUve  Element :  the  Hony  Alezudriaa.  — 
At  the  same  time  Alexander  saw  that  to  fulfill  this  mission  he 
must  throw  open  the  East  to  Greek  ideas.  The  races  might 
mingle  their  blood;  the 
Greek  might  learn  from 
the  Orient,  and  in  the  end 
be  absorbed  by  it;  but 
the  thought  and  art  of 
little  Hellas  must  leaven 
with  its  active  energy  the 
vast  passive  mass  of  tiie 
East, 

Avital  measure,  adopted 
consciously  to  this  end, 
was  the  foundation  of 
chains  of  cities  to  bind 
together  these  conquests 
and  to  become  the  homes 
of  Hellenic  influence. 
Alexander  himself  built 
seventy  of  these  towns 
(usually  called  from  his 
name,  like  the  first  Alex- 
andria in  Egypt).  Their 
walls  sprang  up  under  the 
pick  and  spade  of  the  soldiery  along  the  lines  of  march  — 
sometimes  mere  garrison  towns  on  distant  frontiers,  but 
oftener  mighty  emporiums  at  the  intersection  of  great  lines 
of  trade.  There  was  an  Alexandria  on  the  Jaxartes,  on  the 
Indus,  on  the  Euphrates,  as  well  as  on  the  Nile.  One  great 
city,  we  are  told,  walls  and  houses,  was  completed  in  twenty 
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days.  The  sites  were  chosen  wisely,  and  many  remain  great 
capitals  to  this  day,  like  Herat  and  Kandahar  (Iskandar,  the 
Oriental  form  of  the  name  Alexander). 

This  building  of  Greek  cities  was  continued  by  Alexander's 
successors.*  Once  more,  and  on  a  vaster  scale  than  ever  before, 
the  Greek  genius  for  colonization  found  vent.  Each  of  these 
cities  from  the  first  had  a  Greek  nucleus.  Usually  this  con- 
sisted only  of  worn-out  veterans  left  behind  as  a  garrison ;  but 
enterprising  youth  emigrating  from  old  Hellas,  almost  to  its 
depopulation,  continued  to  reenforce  the  Greek  influence.  The 
native  village  people  roundabout  w^ere  gathered  in  to  make  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  and  these  also  soon  took  on  Greek 
character:  from  scattered,  ignorant  rustics,  they  became  arti- 
sans and  merchants,  devotedly  attached  to  Greek  rule  and 
zealous  missionaries  of  Greek  culture.  The  cities  "were  all 
built  on  a  large  and  comfortable  model ;  they  were  well  paved ; 
they  had  ample  provision  for  lighting  by  night,  and  a  good 
water  supply ;  they  had  j)olice  arrangements,  and  good  thor- 
oughfares.'' They  received  extensive  privileges  and  enjoyed 
a  large  amount  of  self-government,  even  in  the  despotic  East: 
they  met  in  their  own  assemblies,  managed  their  own  courts, 
and  collected  their  own  taxes.  They  made  the  backbone  of 
Hellenism  throughout  the  world  for  centuries,  and  were  truly 
Greek  in  character.  Greek  was  the  ordinary  speech  of  their 
streets;  (xreek  architecture  built  their  temples  and  houses; 
(ireek  sculpture  adorned  them;  they  celebrated  Greek  games 
and  festivals;  and,  no  longer  in  little  Hellas  alone,  but  over 
the  whole  East,  in  (Jreek  theaters,  vast  audiences  were  educated 
by  the  plays  of  Euripides. 

Tlie  unity  of  this  widespread  civilization  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too 
strongly.  Political  unity,  it  is  true,  was  soon  lost ;  but  the  oneness  of 
culture  endured  for  centuries,  and  maintained  its  character  even  after 
Roman  conquest.  Over  all  tlijit  vast  area  there  was  for  all  cultivated 
men  a  single  common  language,  a  common  literature,  a  common  mode  of 


1  See  Grote,  cb.  xciv.,  fur  a  discussion  of  the  number  of  such  foundatioos. 
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thought.    The  civilization  that  had  been  developed  by  one  small  people 
became  now  the  heritage  of  a  great  world. 

244.  Reaction  upon  Hellas  and  upon  Hellenic  Civilization. — Hel- 
las itself  lost  importance  relatively,  and  even  absolutely.  It 
was  drained  of  its  intellect  and  enterprise,  which  wandered  to 
the  east  to  win  fortune  and  distinction.  And,  of  course,  the 
victorious  Hellenic  civilization  was  modified,  by  its  victory, 
both  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  home.  Sympathies  were  broad- 
ened.    The  barrier  between  Greek  and  barbarian  faded  away. 

Without  some  compromise  with  Orientalism,  Greek  ideas 
would  hardly  have  won  their  way  so  rapidly.^  In  particular, 
we  may  note  two  forms  of  the  reaction  upon  the  older  Greek 
culture :  the  economic  and  the  scientific. 

a.  Economic. — The  wealth  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  Europe, 
was  enormously  augmented.  The  vast  treasure  hoards  of  Oriental  mon- 
archs  were  thrown  again  into  circulation,  and  large  sums  were  brought 
back  to  Europe  by  returned  mercenaries  and  adventurers.  Trade  was 
stimulated  ;  a  higher  standard  of  living  arose  for  the  many  ;  manifold 
new  comforts  and  enjoyments  adorned  and  enriched  life.  In  its  economic 
aspects,  the  conquest  had  results  not  unlike  those  of  the  discovery  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  upon  medieval  Europe.  Somewhat  later,  perhaps  as 
a  result  of  this  increase  of  wealth,  there  came  other  and  unfortunate 
changes.  Extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty  appeared  side  by  side,  as  in 
our  modern  society ;  the  great  cities  bad  their  hungry,  sullen,  dangerous 
mobs ;  and  socialistic  agitation  began  on  a  large  scale.  These  last  phe- 
nomena, however,  concerned  only  the  last  days  of  the  Hellenic  world 
before  its  absorption  by  Rome. 

b.  Scientific,  —  A  new  era  of  scientific  progress  began.  Alexander 
himself  always  manifested  the  zeal  of  an  explorer,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  scientific  expeditions  ever  sent  out  by  any  government  is  due 
to  him  while  in  India.  When  he  first  touched  the  Indus,  he  thought  it 
the  upper  course  of  the  Nile  ;  but  he  built  a  great  fleet  of  two  thousand 
vessels,  sailed  down  the  river  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  then  dispatched 


1  The  change  suggests  to  the  mind  the  similar  change  that  took  place  when 
a  Jewish  religion  widened  to  the  faith  of  the  Christian  world.  And,  indeed, 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the  spread  of  a  common  culture  were  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  for  the  later  spread  of  Christianity  over  these  regions  (§  506). 
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bis  friend  Nearchus  to  explore  that  sea  and  to  find  a  water  route  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  After  a  voyage  of  many  months,  Nearchus 
reached  Babylon,  thus  reopening  an  ancient  route  of  commerce  between 
Chaldea  and  India.  He  had  mapped  the  coast  line,  made  frequent  land- 
ings, and  collected  a  mass  of  observations  upon  natural  phenomena  and  a 
multitude  of  strange  plants  and  animals. 

Like  collections  were  made  by  Alexander  at  other  times,  to  be  sent  to 
his  old  instructor  Aristotle,  who  embodied  the  results  of  his  study  upon 
them  in  a  Natural  History  of  fifty  volumes.  The  Greek  intellect,  indeed, 
attracted  by  the  marvels  of  a  new  world  opened  before  it,  turned  from 
metaphysics  and  verbal  discussions  to  scientific  observation  and  to  the 
classification  of  the  facts  of  the  universe.  Again  the  result  was  not  un- 
like that  of  the  discovery  of  America  upon  the  intellect  of  medieval 
Europe.  This  impulse  was  intensified  by  the  discovery  of  the  long  series 
of  astronomical  observations  of  the  Babylonians  (§  46)  and  of  the  his- 
torical records  and  traditions  of  the  Orientals,  reaching  back  to  an  antiq- 
uity of  which  the  Greeks  had  not  dreamed.  The  active  Greek  mind, 
seizing  upon  all  this  confused  wealth  of  material,  began  to  compare  and 
put  in  order,  and  to  erect,  with  principles  of  scientific  criticism,  a  great 
system  of  knowledge  about  man  and  nature. 

245.  Summary.  —  Thus  the  new  product  was  not  simply 
either  of  the  old  factors.  Alexander's  victories  are  not 
merely  events  in  military  history.  They  make  an  epoch  in 
the  onward  march  of  humanity.  Alexander  enlarged  the 
map  of  the  world  again  and  made  these  vaster  spaces  the 
home  of  a  higher  culture.  He  grafted  the  new  West  upon 
the  old  East,  and  from  this  graft  sprang  the  plant  of  our  later 
civilization. 

Alexander  died  at  thirty-two.  Had  he  lived  to  seventy,  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  he  mi^ht  not  have  done  in  providing  for  last- 
ing political  union,  and  perhaps  even  in  bringing  India  and 
China  into  the  current  of  our  civilization.  His  lamentably 
early  death  brought  about  the  political  disruption  of  his  em- 
pire, and  has  left  the  world  in  two  halves  from  that  day  to  this. 

*'  No  single  personality,  excepting  the  carpenter's  son  of  Nazareth,  has 
done  so  much  to  make  the  world  we  live  in  what  it  is  as  Alexander  of 
Macedon.  He  leveled  the  terrace  upon  which  European  history  built. 
Whatever  lay  within  the  range  of  his  conquests  contributed  its  part  to 
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form  that  Mediterranean  civilization,  which  under  Rome's  administration 
became  the  basis  of  European  life.  What  lay  beyond  was  as  if  on  another 
planet." — Wheeler,  Alexander  the  Great 


References  for  Further  Reading.  —  There  is  no  contemporary 
historian  of  Alexander.  Arrian  (second  century)  and  Plutarch  are  the 
earliest  authorities  of  note,  and  they  made  use  of  histories,  now  lost,  by 
Alexander's  generals  (some  good  extracts  are  found  in  Fling's  Studies, 
No.  6).  Modem  scholars  have  availed  themselves  of  great  numbers  of 
recently  discovered  inscriptions. 

Modern  writers :  The  best  treatment  is  Wheeler's  Alexander  the  Great, 
so  freely  quoted  in  these  pages.  Advanced  students  may  crmsult  also 
Holm,  III.  chs.  xix.-xxix. ;  Curteis'  liise  of  the  Macedonian  Empire  ; 
Grote,  chs.  xci.-xciv.  ;  Thirl walPs  Histot^/  of  Greece;  Hogarth's  Philip 
and  Alexander ;  Dodge'' s  Alexander ;  and  Mahaffy's  Stoi^j  of  Alexander's 
Empire,  chs.  i.-iv.  Freeman's  Alexander  (Historical  Essays,  2d  series)  is 
an  excellent  discussion,  and  the  opening  pages  give  a  critical  bibliography 
for  advanced  students. 

Topics.  —  See  suggestions  in  footnotes. 

For  advanced  work,  Fling's  Studies  make  some  excellent  suggestions  : 
i.e.  (1)  Let  a  student  compare  the  Alexander  of  Arrian  with  the  Alexan- 
der of  Plutarch,  and  both  of  these  with  some  modem  writer's  Alexander. 
This  exercise  may  be  subdivided  into  periods  or  campaigns,  and  assigned 
to  several  students.  (2)  List  the  authorities  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in 
his  Alexander,  and  ascertain  the  probable  value  of  each. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  QRAECO-ORIENTAL  WORLD  —  TO  THE  ROMAN 

CONQUEST. 

I.   THE  POLITICAL  STORY. 

246.  Wars  of  the  Succession  (323-280  b.c).  —  For  nearly 
half  a  century  after  Alexander's  death  the,  political  history  of 
the  civilized  \yorld  was  a  horrible  welter  of  war,  intrigue,  and 
assassination,  while  his  generals  strove  with  one  another  for 
empire.  For  a  time  it  seemed  possible  that  some  able  leader 
might  prove  strong  enough  to  hold  together  all  Alexander's 
conquests.  Autigonns  came  nearest  such  success;  but  four 
other  great  generals  and  satraps  united  against  him,  and  after 
his  defeat  at  Ipsns  in  Phrygia  (301  B.C.),  the  contest  became 
one  merely  over  shifting  lines  of  partition. 

247.  The  Situation  in  the  Third  Century.  —  Finally,  about  280 
B.C.,  something  like  a  fixed  order  emerged,  and  then  followed 
a  period  of  sixty  years  known  as  the  Glory  of  HeUenism.  The 
Greek  world  reached  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Indus,  and  con- 
sisted of:  (n)  three  great  powers,  the  kingdoms  of  Syria, 
^UyP^f  ^^^^  ^l<^i(*edonia  ;  (b)  a  broken  chain  of  smaller  mon- 
archies scattered  from  Media  to  Epirus,*  some  of  them,  like 
Pontus  and  Armenia,  under  dynasties  descended  from  Persian 
princes ;  and  (c)  single  free  cities  like  Cos  and  Byzantium,  op 
leagues  of  such  cities,  like  that  under  the  leadership  of  Khodes. 

PoUticaUy  in  many  ways  all  the  vast  district  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Europe  of  tiro  centuries  ago:  there  was  alike 
division  into  great  and  small  states,  ruled  by  dynasties  all 

1  See  ail  enumeration  in  Mahaffy's  Alexander's  Empire^  90-92  B.C. 
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related  by  constant  intermarriage ;  there  was  a  common  civil- 
ization, and  a  recognition  of  common  interests  as  against  out- 
side barbarism  or  as  opposed  to  a  non-Hellenic  power  like 
Home ;  and  there  were  similar  mutual  jealousies  and  conflict- 
ing policies.^ 

**  I  wish  to  point  out  how  rich  in  political  instruction  of  every  kind, 
rich  perhaps  beyond  every  other  age  of  classical  times,  the  age  of  Polybios 
really  is.  The  Greek  world  of  that  day  was  made  up  of  an  assemblage  of 
states,  of  every  degree  of  power  and  of  every  form  of  political  constitu- 
tion. There  was  nothing  like  it  in  the  earlier  days  of  Greece ;  there  was 
nothing  like  it  in  the  after  days  when  Rome  practically  became  the  world. 
But  the  Greek  world  of  those  days  gives  us  a  lively  imago  of  the  political 
state  of  modem  Europe  for  some  ages  past.^* 

—  Freeman,  Chief  Periods^  36. 

248.  Invasion  by  the  Gauls.  —  The  chief  event  of  general 
interest  in  this  period  was  the  great  Gallic  invasion  of  278  b.c. 
It  was  the  first  formidable  barbarian  attack  upon  the  Eastern 
world  since  the  Scythians  had  been  chastized  by  the  early 
Persian  kings  (§  72).  A  century  before,  however,  hordes  of 
these  same  Gauls  had  devastated  northern  Ita-ly  and  sacked 
Rome  (§  330).  Now  (fortunately  not  until  the  ruinous  Wars 
of  the  Succession  were  over)  they  poured  into  exhausted 
Macedonia,  penetrated  into  Greece  as  far  as  Delphi,  and, 
after  horrible  ravages  there,  carried  havoc  into  Asia.  For 
a  long  period  every  great  sovereign  of  the  Greek  world  turned 
his  arms  upon  them,  and  they  were  finally  settled  as  peaceful 


1  The  teacher  and  advanced  student  will  note  the  resemblance  in  the  shift- 
ing alliances  and  the  wars  to  preserve  **  the  balance  of  power"  or  to  secnre 
trade  advantages,  and  in  the  gradual  development  of  a  body  of  rules  of  war- 
fare and  diplomacy  that  make  a  beginning  of  International  Law,  and  in  the 
abandonment  of  plans  of  conquest  as  the  natural  end  of  war.  Ptolemy  III.  of 
Egypt  (§261)  conquered  almost  as  widely  as  Alexander,  but  he  added  only 
insignificant  strips  of  territory  to  his  possessions  when  he  made  peace.  The 
likeness  to  modern  society,  too,  is  notable,  —  the  refinement  of  the  age  in  its 
excellences  and  its  vices,  the  erudition,  the  absence  of  great  creative  literature, 
the  increase  in  technique  and  in  criticism.  See  Mahaffy,  in  particular,  for 
these  phases.  Of  course  the  resemblance  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  The  age 
was  vastly  inferior  to  that  of  modem  Europe. 
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GoIonistH  in  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  called  Galatia  from  their 
name.  Perhaps  we  are  most  interested  in  noting  that  the 
Hellenic  patriotism  roused  by  the  attack  —  in  some  measure 
like  that  in  little  Hellas,  two  hundred  years  earlier,  by  the 
Persian  invasions  (§  170)  —  played  a  part  in  the  national  out- 
burst of  art  and  literature  which  followed  and  which  found  Its 
themes  largely  in  this  conflict.     The  Dyiiuj  Oaul  and  the  Apoilo 


.,  lucorrectl;  called  Tli«  Uflng  GladialAr. 


Belvidere,  among  the  noblest  surviving  works  of  the  period, 
commemorate  incidents  in  the  struggle. 

249.  The  Decline  of  the  Hellenic  World  may  be  dat«d  from 
220  B.C.  At  that  time  the  thrones  of  the  three  larger  king- 
doms received  youthful  occupants  who  were  all  to  illustrate 
the  too  common  degeneracy  in  Oriental  royal  lines  a  few  gen- 
erations after  great  founders;  and  at  almost  the  moment  of 
this  decay,  there  began  the  final  attack  from  without  upon  the 
Hellenic  East.  Sixty  years  before,  the  rising  Roman  power 
had  come  into  conflict  with  the  Greek  states  in  southern  Italy 
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and  in  Sicily.  Complications  with  the  eastern  Greek  king- 
doms followed.  Then  came  the  Punic  wars  between  Rome 
and  Carthage.  The  Second  Punic  War  began  in  218  b.c.  and 
involved  all  the  great  Greek  powers,  one  by  one,  in  its  con- 
sequences (§§  383-389). 

II.    SOME  SINGLE  STATES  IN  OUTLINE. 

250.  S3rria  was  the  largest  of  the  great  monarchies.  It  com- 
prised most  of  Alexandei*^8  empire  in  Asia,  except  the  small 
states  in  Asia  Minor.  After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  it  fell  to 
SeliLcuSy  whose  descendants  (Selucidae)  ruled  it  to  the  Eoman 
conquest.  They  excelled  all  other  successors  of  Alexander  in 
building  cities  and  extending  Greek  culture  over  distant 
regions.  Selucus  alone  founded  seventy-five  cities.  About 
250  B.C.  Indian  princes  reconquered  the  Punjab,  and  the 
Parthians  arose  on  the  northeast  to  cut  off  the  frontier  Bactrian 
provinces  from  the  rest  of  the  Greek  world,  though  these  iso- 
lated districts  remained  under  independent  Greek  kings,  as 
their  coins  show,  some  two  centuries  more.  Thus  Syria  shrank 
up  to  the  area  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  Empire  —  the  Euphrates- 
Tigris  basin  and  old  Syria  proper  —  but  it  was  still,  in  common 
opinion,  the  greatest  world  power.  After  the  second  Punic 
War,  the  Syrian  monarch  gave  shelter  to  Hannibal,  the  defeated 
Carthaginian  leader,  and  so  incurred  Roman  hostility.  His 
power  was  shattered  at  Magnesia  in  the  year  190  B.C.,  but  the 
country  did  not  become  a  part  of  the  Roman  dominions  until 
63  B.C.  During  this  last,  and  weak,  period  of  Syrian  power, 
occurred  the  heroic  rebellion  of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees ; 
the  Jewish  state  secured  independence  and  maintained  it  a 
hundred  years,  until  the  East  fell  under  Roman  sway  (162-63 

B.C.). 

251.  Egypt  included  Cyprus,  and  exercised  a  vague  suzer- 
ainty over  many  coast  towns  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Im- 
mediately upon  Alexander's  death,  one  of  his  generals,  Ptoleviy, 
chose  Egypt  for  his  province,  and  his  descendants  ruled  it 
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until  Cleopatra  yielded  to  Augustus  Caesar  (30  b.c),  though 
it  had  become  a  Roman  protectorate  some  time  before.  The 
first  Ptolemies  were  wise,  energetic  sovereigns.  They  aimed 
to  make  Egypt  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  world,  and  to 
make  their  capital  Alexandria  the  world's  intellectual  center. 
Ptolemy  I.  established  a  great  naval  power,  improved  harbors, 
and  built  the  first  great  lighthouse.  Ptolemy  II.  {PhiladeU 
pkus)  restored  the  old  canal  of  Neco  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Nile,  and  constructed  roads.  Ptolemy  III.,  in  war  with  Syria, 
carried  his  arms  to  Bactria,  and  on  his  return  secured  the 
circumnavigation  of  Arabia  which  Alexander  had  planned. 
The  even  more  remarkable  progress  in  intellectual  development 
under  these  kings  will  be  treated  below.  The  later  Ptolemies 
were  weaklings  or  infamous  monsters,  guilty  of  every  despic- 
able folly  and  crime ;  but  even  they  fostered  learning. 

252.  Macedonia  ceases  to  be  of  great  interest  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  except  from  a  military  point  of  view.  Natu- 
rally it  was  the  first  jjart  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  to  come 
into  hostile  contact  with  Rome.  King  Philip  V.  joined  Car- 
thage in  the  second  Punic  War  a  little  before  the  year  200  b.c. 
(§  370).  A  series  of  struggles  resulted,  and  Macedonia,  with 
parts  of  Greece,  became  Roman  in  146  a.d. 

253.  Rhodes  and  Pergamum.  —  Among  the  many  smaller 
states,  two  deserve  special  mention.  Rhodes  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  second  Athenian  confederacy,  but  had  become  inde- 
pendent before  the  Macedonian  era.  Later  on  she  headed  a 
maritime  confederacy  herself,  and  in  the  third  century  she 
became  the  leading  commercial  state  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Her  policy  was  one  of  peace  and  freedom  of  trade.  Pergamum 
was  a  small  Greek  kingdom  in  Asia  Minor,  which  the  genius 
and  liberality  of  its  rulers  (the  Attalids)  raised  to  prominence 
in  politics  and  art.  When  the  struggles  with  Rome  began, 
Pegamum  allied  itself  with  that  power,  and  long  remained  a 
favored  state  under  Roman  protection. 
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III.    SOCIETY. 

254.  General  Culture.  —  From  280  to  150  b.c.  was  the  period 
of  the  chief  splendor  of  the  new,  widespread  Hellenism.  The 
age  was  a  great  and  fruitful  one.  Society  was  refined;  the 
position  of  woman  improved ;  private  fortunes  abounded,  and 
private  houses  possessed  works  of  art,  which,  in  earlier  times, 
would  have  been  found  only  in  j)alaces  or  temples.  For  the 
reverse  side,  there  was  corruption  in  high  places,  hungry  and 
threatening  mobs  at  the  base  of  society,  and,  in  general,  shal- 
lowness and  insincerity. 

Among  the  countless  cities,  all  homes  of  culture,  five  great 
intellectual  centers  appeared  —  Athens,  Alexandria,  Rhodes, 
Pergamos,  Antioch.  The  glory  of  Alexandria  extended  over  the 
whole  period,  which  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Alexandrian  age; 
the  others  successively  held  a  special  preeminence  for  a  genera- 
tion. Athens,  however,  always  excelled  in  philosophy,  and 
Rhodes  in  oratory.    (Julius  Caesar  studied  oratory  at  Rhodes.) 

255.  Literature.  —  Some  new  forms  appeared  in  art  and  lit- 
erature: especially,  (a)  the  prose  romance,  a  story  of  love  and 
adventure,  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  novel ;  (b)  the  pas- 
toral idyllic  poetry  of  Theocritus,  which  was  to  influence  Ver- 
gil and  Tennyson ;  and  (c)  personal  memoirs.  These  make  a 
part  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  this  many-sided  Alexandrian  age. 
The  old  Attic  comedy,  too,  became  the  Neiv  Comedy  of  Menan^ 
(ler  and  his  followers,  devoted  to  satirizing  gently  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  time. 

In  general,  no  doubt,  the  tendency  in  literature  was  toward 
critical  scholarship  rather  than  toward  great  and  fresh  crea- 
tion. Floods  of  books  appeared,  more  notable  for  style  than 
matter.  Erudition  and  technique  are  the  key  words  to  the 
age.  Treatises  on  literary  criticism  abounded ;  the  science  of 
grammar  was  developed;  and  poets  prided  themselves  upon 
writing  all  kinds  of  verse  equally  well.  In  many  of  its  faults, 
as  in  some  of  its  virtues,  the  time  strikingly  resembles  our  own. 
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256.   lointingand  Scnlpture. — Fainting  gained  proninence  at 

the  expense  of  calmer,  more  monumental  sculpture  —  as  befitted 
a  complex  society  that  loved  great  passions  and  exciting  mo- 
ments. Zeuxis,  Purrhaaitts,  and  Apellea  are  the  three  great 
names  connected  with  this  art.  These  men  seem  to  have 
carried  realistic  paiutiiig  to  great  perfection.     According  to  the 


Id  the  Louvro. 


stories,  Z*^uxis  [taiuted  a  cluster  of  grapes  so  that  birds  pecked 
at  tiiem,  while  Apellea  painted  a  horse  so  tliat  real  horses 
neighed  at  the  sight. 

Despite  the  attention  given  to  painting,  Greek  sculpture 
produced  some  uf  its  greatest  work  in  this  period.  Multitudes 
of  splendid  statues  were  created  —  so  abundantly,  indeed,  that 
even  the  names  of  the  aitiste  are  not  preserved.     Among  the 
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famous  pieces  that  aiirvive,  besides  the  Dying  Gaul  and  the 
ApoUo  Belvidere  mentioned  in  §248,  are  the  Venita  of  MUo 
(Melos)  and  the  Laoconn  group. 


Now  Id  the  Vatican. 


257.  Philosophy  separate.s  itself  finally  from  science,  and 
turns  to  theories  of  human  conduct.  It  also  leaves  the  closet 
for  the  street;  it  ceases  to  be  the  province  of  tbe  secluded 
thinker,  and  seeks  converts  and  proaelytes.  The  period  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Succession  saw  two  new  philosophical  systems 
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born  —  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism,  These  were  both  essen- 
tially practical ;  they  dwelt  mainly  upon  ethics  and  the  laws 
of  moral  action^  and  sought  human  happiness  and  virtue,  not 
knowledge. 

Epicurus  was  an  Athenian  citizen.  He  taught  that  every 
man  must  pursue  happiness  as  an  end,  but  he  held  that  the 
most  and  the  highest  pleasure  was  to  be  obtained  not  by  grati- 
fication of  lower  appetites,  but  by  a  wise  choice  of  the  refined 
pleasures  of  the  intellect  and  of  friendship.  He  advised  tem- 
perance and  virtue  as  means  to  happiness;  and  he  himself 
lived  an  abstemious  life,  saying  that  with  a  crust  of  bread  and 
a  cup  of  cold  water  he  could  rival  Zeus  in  happiness.  But, 
under  cover  of  his  theories,  some  of  his  followers  taught  and 
practiced  a  grossness  which  Epicurus  himself  would  have 
earnestly  condemned.  Epicureanism  produced  some  lovable 
characters,  but  no  exalted  ones.*  On  the  si^eculative  side,  the 
Epicureans  denied  the  supernatural  altogether,  and  held  death 
the  end  of  all  things.  Contemporary  with  Epicurus,  Zeno  the 
Stoic  taught  at  Athens.  His  followers  made  virtue,  not  happi- 
ness, the  end  of  life.  If  happiness  were  to  come  at  all,  it 
would  come  as  a  result,  not  as  an  end.  They  placed  emphasis 
upon  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  The  wise  man,  they  held, 
should  be  superior  to  all  the  accidents  of  fortune.  They  be- 
lieved in  the  gods  as  manifestations  of  one  Divine  Providence 
that  ordered  all  things  well.  The  noblest  characters  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  world  from  this  time  belonged  to  this  sect. 
Stoicism  was  inclined,  however,  to  ignore  the  gentler  and  kind- 
lier side  of  human  life ;  and  with  weak  and  bitter  natures  it 
merged  into  the  philosophy  of  the  Cynics,  of  whom  Diogenes 
with  his  tub  and  lantern  is  the  great  example.* 

Both  Stoics  and  Epicureans  held  to  a  wide  brotherhood  of 
man.  Philosophy,  like  Greek  civilization,  became  cosmopoli- 
tan.    It  took  the  place  of  religion  as  a  real  guide  to  life,  and 


J  For  the  philosophy  at  its  best,  read  Walt«r  Pater's  Maritis  the  Epicurean. 
Its  noblest  speculatiou  is  found  in  Lucretius'  poetry. 
^  Special  report :  the  stories  of  Diogenes. 
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the  great  body  of  philosophers  were  the  clergy  of  the  next  few 
centuries  much  more  truly  than  were  the  various  priesthoods 
of  the  temples. 

258.  Libraries  and  Museums  ("  Universities  ")•  —  Two  new 
institutions  appeared,  which,  when  combined  as  at  Alexandria, 
made  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  university.  The  union  of 
a  body  of  teachers  and  learners  into  a  corporation,  with  perma- 
nent endowment  and  legal  succession,  began  at  this  time  in 
Athens  and  Alexandria,  and  the  idea  has  never  since  died  out 
of  the  world.  Plato  had  bequeathed  his  gardens  at  Athens, 
with  other  property,  to  his  followers,  on  the  basis  of  a  worship 
of  the  Muses  (since  the  Athenian  law  could  not  recognize 
property  rights  in  a  club  unless  it  avowed  some  religious 
purpose).  This  was  the  first  endowed  academy.  The  model 
and  name  were  used  a  little  later  by  the  first  and  second 
Ptolemies  at  Alexandria  in  their  Museum.  Here  was  founded 
a  great  library  of  over  half  a  million  volumes  (manuscripts), 
with  scribes  to  make  careful  editions  and  copies  of  them ; 
here  also  were  established  observatories  and  zoological  and 
botanical  gardens,  with  collections  of  rare  plants  and  animals 
from  distant  parts  of  the  world.  The  librarians  and  other 
scholars  who  were  gathered  about  the  institution  by  the  Ptole- 
mies corresponded  in  some  measure  to  the  faculty  of  a  univer- 
sity, and  devoted  their  lives  to  a  search  for  knowledge  and 
to  teaching. 

^'The  external  appearance  was  that  of  a  group  of  buildings  which 
served  a  common  purpose —  temple  of  the  Muses,  library,  porticoes, 
dwellings,  and  a  hall  for  meals,  which  were  taken  together.  The  inmates 
were  a  community  of  scholars  and  poets,  on  whom  the  king  bestowed  the 
honor  and  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  work  at  his  expense  with  all 
imaginable  assistance  ready  to  hand.  It  was  a  foundation  which  had 
something  of  the  Institute  of  France,  and  something  of  the  Colleges  at 
Oxford.  The  managing  boanl  was  composed  of  priests,  but  the  most 
influential  post  was  that  of  librarian."  —  Holm,  IV.  307. 

One  enterprise,  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  later  world,  may  illus- 
trate the  zeal  of  the  Ptolemies  in  regard  to  collecting  and  translating 
texts.     Alexandria  had  many  Jews  in  its  population,  but  they  were  com- 


lag  to  uae  the  Greek  langu^e.  Philadelptius,  for  their  benefit,  bad  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  translated  into  Greek,  tlie  Eamous  Septuagint  tranela- 
UoD,  so  called  from  the  tradition  that  it  was  the  work  of  atventy  scholaiB. 

259.  Science.  —  As  compared  with  all  previous  time,  science 
made  great  strides.  Medicine,  surgery,  botany,  ajid  mechanics 
first  appear  as  real  sciences.  Archimedes  of  Syracuse  discov- 
ered the  principle  of  the  lever,  and  of  specific  gravity,  and 
constructed  burning  mirrors  and  new  hurling  engines  that 
made  effective  siege  artillery.     Euclid  at  Alexandria  produced 


the  geometry  which,  with  little  modification,  is  atill  taught 
in  our  schools.  Enitoxlheiieit  (born  276  b.c),  the  librarian  at 
Alexandria,  wrote  a  systematic  treatise  on  geography,  invented 
delicate  astronomical  instruments,  and  devised  the  present 
methwi  of  measuring  the  circumference  of  the  earth  —  with 
results  nearly  ai^cnrate.  A  little  later,  Aristarchus  taught  that 
the  earth  moved  round  the  sun ;  and  Hipparchus  calculated 
eclipses,  catalogued  the  stars,  and  wrote  scientific  treatises  on 
astronomy ;  indei'd,  he  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  mathe- 
matical astronomy  and  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry. 
Aristotle  {§  S  207,  2-1-1  6)  had  already  given  all  the  proofs  of 
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the  sphericity  of  the  earth  that  are  common  in  our  text-books 
now  (except  that  of  actual  circumnavigation),  and  had  asserted 
the  probability  that  men  could  reach  Asia  by  sailing  west  from 
Europe. 


References  for  Further  Reading. — Mahaffy^s  Alexander's  Em- 
pire, Greek  Life  and  Thought,  and  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies ;  Freeman^s 
Periods  of  European  History  (I-^ture  I.)  ;  Grote,  XII.  274-331 ;  Gard- 
ner's New  Chapters,  ch.  xv. ;  Thirlwall,  bks.  vii.  and  viii.  ;  Holm,  IV. 
Draper's  Intellectual  Development  of  Europe  (I.  187-204)  has  a  glowing 
account  of  the  Alexandrian  Museum  and  of  Alexandrian  science. 

Plutarch's  Lives  (Eumenes,  Demetrius,  Pyrrhus)  for  this  period  give 
the  young  reader  a  confused  picture,  but  they  are  of  much  greater  histori- 
cal value  than  the  earlier  Lives,  and  quite  as  full  of  charm. 

Exercise.  —  Review  by  **  catchwords." 


CHAPTER  III. 

GREECE  ~  FROM  ALESIANDER  TO  ROME. 

I.    THE   FEDERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

260.  The  Political  Situation.  —  During  the  ruinous  Wars  of 
the  Succession,  Greece  was  the  battle  ground  for  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Macedonia.  Those  struggles  left  the  land  for  a  time 
in  vassalage  to  Macedonia,  and  that  country  tried  to  secure  her 
rule  by  garrisons  in  important  places  or  by  local  tyrants  sub- 
servient to  her.  But,  almost  at  once,  a  new  champion  of  Hel- 
lenic liberty  appeared  in  a  spot  hitherto  obscure.  A  league  of 
small  Achaean  towns  grew  into  a  formidable  power,  gallantly 
freed  most  of  historic  Greece,  brought  much  of  it  into  its  fed- 
eral union  on  equal  terms,  and  for  a  glorious  half-century 
maintained  Greek  freedom  successfully. 

The  story  offers  curious  resemblances  and  contrasts  to  the 
period  of  Athenian  leadership  just  two  hundred  years  earlier. 
Greece  could  no  longer  hope  to  become  one  of  the  great  physi- 
cal powers ;  we  miss  the  intellectual  brilliancy,  too,  of  the  fifth 
century ;  but  the  epoch  affords  even  more  instructive  political 
lessons  —  especially  to  Americans,  interested,  as  we  are,  in  fed- 
eral institutions.^ 

261.  Earlier  and  Minor  Federations.  —  In  early  centuries  the 
more  backward  and  tribal  parts  of  Greece  had  offered  many 
examples  of  confederation,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Phocians,  Lo- 
crians,  Acarnanians,  and  Epirots.  In  city  Greece,  however,  no 
such  league  had  flourished.  The  ancient  Boeotian  confederacy 
sank  under  the  rule  of  a  predominant  city ;  the  later  attempts 

1  Read  Freeman,  Federal  Government,  I.  219-229,  for  the  character  and 
importance  of  Greek  history  in  this  period. 
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of  Athens  and  Olynthus  to  apply  the  federal  principle  to  nu- 
merous city  states  had  failed,  the  one  from  internal  causes,  the 
other  from  Spartan  interference  (§  228).  Now,  two  of  the  older 
confederacies  —  Aetolia  and  Achaea  —  stepped  forth  as  cham- 
pions of  Hellas,  and  the  federal  organization  gained  a  promi- 
nence wholly  new  in  history. 

262.  The  Aetolian  League  seems  to  have  been  originally  a 
loose  union  of  mountain  cantons  for  defence.  The  Wars  of 
the  Succession,  however,  made  the  Aetolians  famous  as  the  bold- 
est soldiers  of  fortune  in  the  Hellenic  world ;  and  this  repute, 
together  with  the  wealth  brought  home  by  the  thousands  of 
such  adventurers,  led  to  a  more  aggressive  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  league.  The  people  remained,  on  the  whole,  rude  moun- 
taineers, "  brave,  boastful,  rapacious,  and  utterly  reckless  of  the 
rights  of  others."  They  did  play  a  part  in  saving  southern 
Greece  from  the  invading  Gauls  (§  248),  but  their  confeder- 
acy became  more  and  more  an  organization  for  lawless  plun- 
der. Their  original  constitution  seems  to  have  been  much  like 
the  Achaean  (which,  however,  we  know  more  in  detail) ;  but 
as  they  extended  their  authority  over  distant  cities  by  con- 
quest or  by  threats  of  blackmail,  they  did  not  incorporate 
these  new  elements  into  the  union  on  equal  terms,  as  the 
great  Achaean  League  was  to  do  with  its  new  members.  The 
Aetolian  Union,  therefore,  soon  comes  to  be  less  valuable  as 
an  example  of  federal  government  than  is  its  great  rival. 

II.    THE  ACHAEAN  LEAGUE. 

263.  Origin.  —  The  people  of  Achaea  were  unwarlike,  and 
not  particularly  enterprising  or  intellectual.  They  gave  no  great 
name  to  literature  or  art,  nor  did  they  even  furnish  great  states- 
men, for  all  the  heroes  of  the  league  were  to  come  from  out- 
side old  Achaea.  But,  still,  the  Achaean  League  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  federations  in  history  before  the  adoption  of 
the  present  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

A  federal  union  of  Achaean  townships  existed  as  early  as 
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the  Persian  wars,  as  a  common  coinage  of  that  time  proves. 
Under  the  Macedonian  kings  the  league  was  destroyed,  and 
tyrants  were  set  up  in  several  of  the  ten  Achaean  cities.  But, 
about  280  b.c,  four  small  towns  revived  the  ancient  confeder- 
acy. Neighboring  tyrants  were  driven  out;  indeed,  Iseas  of 
Ceryneia  voluntarily  resigned  his  tyranny,  and  brought  his 
city  into  the  league.  The  union  swiftly  absorbed  all  Achaea. 
The  ruin  that  followed  the  Gallic  invasion  in  the  north  seems  to 
have  prevented  Macedonian  interference  until  the  federation 
was  securely  established. 

264.  The  Constitution.  —  During  this  period  the  constitution 
took  form.  The  supreme  authority  of  the  league  was  vested  in 
a  federal  congress.  This  was  not  a  representiUive  body,  but  a 
primary  assembly,  or  mass  meeting,  of  all  citizens  of  the  league 
who  chose  to  attend.  To  prevent  the  city  where  the  meeting 
was  held  from  outweighing  the  others,  each  city  was  given  only 
one  vote.^  The  Assembly  was  held  twice  a  year,  for  only  three 
days  at  a  time,  and  in  a  small  place,  so  that  a  great  capital 
should  not  overshadow  the  rest  of  the  league.  It  chose  yearly 
a  General  (or  i)resident),  with  various  sulx)rdinate  officers,  a 
Council  of  Ten,  and  a  Senate.  The  same  general  could  not  be 
chosen  two  years  in  succession. 

This  government  raised  federal  taxes  and  armies,  and  repre- 
sented Achaea  in  all  foreign  relations.  Each  city  remained  a 
distinct  state,  with  full  control  over  all  its  internal  matters  — 
with  its  own  Assembly,  Ccmncil,  and  Generals;  but  no  city  of 
itself  could  make  peace  or  war,  enter  into  alliances,  or  send 
ambassadors  to  another  state.  That  is,  the  Achaean  League 
was  a  true  federation,  and  not  a  mere  alliance. 

In  theory  the  constitution  was  extremely  democratic;  in 
practice  it  proved  otherwise.  Men  attended  the  Assembly  at 
their  own  expense ;    any  Achaean  might  come,  but  only  the 


1  That  is,  ten  or  twelve  men  from  a  distant  town  cast  the  vote  of  that  city, 
and  counted  just  as  much  as  several  hundred  from  a  city  nearer  the  place  of 
meeting.    Compare  the  voting  by  "  tribes  "  in  the  Athenian  Assembly  (§  134). 
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wealthy  could  afford  to  do  so  habitually.  Then,  since  the  meet- 
ings were  necessarily  so  few  and  brief,  great  authority  had  to 
be  left  in  the  intervals  to  the  general  and  council.  Any 
Achaean  was  eligible  to  these  offices;  bat  as  they  were  unsala- 
ried, poor  men  could  hardly  afford  to  take  them,  and,  in  any 
case,  could  not  get  them  from  the  wealthy  class  that  dom- 
inated the  Assembly.  Thus  a  decidedly  aristocratic  character 
resulted  from  applying  to  a  large  territory  the  Greek  system  of 
a  primary  assembly,  suited  only  to  single  cities.  A  primary 
assembly  made  the  city  of  Athens  a  perfect  democracy;  the 
same  institution  made  Achaea  intensely  aristocratic. 

The  constitution,  it  is  plain,  avoided  several  dangers  and 
evils  common  in  early  attempts  at  federation.  Its  two  weak- 
nesses were:  (a)  that  it  made  no  use  of  the  representative  sys- 
tem, which  no  doubt  would  have  seemed  to  the  Achaeans  less 
democratic,  but  which  in  practice  would  have  enabled  a  larger 
part  of  the  citizens  to  have  a  voice  in  the  government;  and 
(6)  that  all  cities,  great  or  small,  had  the  same  vote.  This  last 
did  not  matter  so  much  perhaps  at  first,  for  the  little  Achaean 
towns  did  not  differ  materially  in  size ;  but  it  became  a  mani- 
fest injustice,  and  therefore  an  element  of  weakness,  when  the 
union  came  later  to  contain  some  of  the  most  powerful  cities 
in  Greece.  However,  this  feature  was  almost  universal  in  early 
confederacies  that  did  not  change  into  consolidated  empires, 
and  it  was  the  principle  of  the  American  Union  until  1789. 

The  one  exception  of  note  was  the  Lycian  confederacy  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  Lycians  were  not  Greeks,  apparently  ;  but  they  had  taken  on  some 
Greek  culture,  and  their  federal  union  was  an  advance  even  upon  the 
Achaean,  though  it  was  absorbed  by  Koine  before  it  played  an  important 
part  in  history.  In  its  Assembly,  the  vote  was  taken  by  cities,  but  the 
cities  were  divided  into  three  classes :  the  largest  had  three  votes  each,  the 
next  class  two  each,  and  the  smallest  only  one.  This  was  the  nearest 
approach  in  ancient  history  to  a  federation  wherein  the  states  should  have 
weight  according  to  their  importance.  Even  the  Lycians  had  no  repre- 
sentative assemblies,  and,  at  the  league  gathering,  the  numerical  value  of 
the  vote  of  a  city  depended,  of  course,  not  upon  the  size  of  its  contingent 
at  that  meeting  but  upon  the  relative  place  assigned  it  by  the  constitution. 
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265.  Expansion  beyond  Achaea.  —  The  power  vested  in  the 
general  makes  the  history  of  the  league  the  biography  of  a 
few  great  men.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  leaders  was 
AraUis^  of  Sicyon,  who  now  entered  upon  the  stage  to  extend 
the  union  far  beyond  Achaea.  As  a  youth  of  twenty  he  had 
returned  from  exile  to  free  his  native  city  from  a  bloody  and 
despicable  tyranny  (251  b.c).  The  daring  venture  was  bril- 
liantly successful,  but  it  aroused  the  enmity  of  Macedon ;  and 
to  preserve  the  freedom  so  nobly  won,  Aratus  brought  Sicyon 
into  the  Achaean  federation.  Five  years  later  he  was  first 
elected  general  of  the  league,  and  he  held  that  office  each  al- 
ternate year  (as  often  as  the  constitution  permitted)  from  this 
time  until  his  death,  thirty -two  years  later,  while  the  generals 
in  the  odd  years  were  commonly  his  partisans. 

Aratus  hated  tyrants  and  longed  for  a  free  and  united  Greece. 
He  aimed  at  a  noble  end,  but  did  not  refuse  base  means.  He 
was  personally  incorruptible,  and  he  lavished  his  own  vast 
wealth  for  the  union :  but  he  was  jealous  of  other  leaders ;  he 
betrayed  to  death  on  the  field  of  battle  the  noblest  hero  of  the 
league ;  and  finally,  to  maintain  his  supremacy,  he  called  in 
Macedonia,  and  himself  undid  all  his  work.  With  abounding 
daring  in  a  dashing  project,  as  he  many  times  showed,  he  lacked 
nerve  to  command  in  battle;  he  frequently  showed  cowardice, 
and  he  never  won  a  real  victory  in  the  field ;  but,  despite  his 
many  defeats,  his  persuasive  power  and  his  merits  kept  him 
the  confidence  of  the  union  to  the  end  of  a  long  public  life. 

In  his  second  generalship,  Aratus  freed  Corinth  from  her 
Macedonian  tyrant  by  a  desperate  night  attack  upon  the  garri- 
son of  the  citadel.  That  powerful  city  then  entered  the  union. 
So  did  Megara,  which  itself  drove  out  its  Macedonian  garrison. 
The  league  now  commanded  the  Isthmus,  and  was  safe  from 
attack  by  Ma(?edonia.  Then  several  cities  in  Arcadia  joined, 
and  in  234  b.c  Megalopolis  was  added  —  at  this  time  one  of  the 


1  AratiiH  is  the  first  statesman  known  to  us  from  his  own  memoirs.  That 
work  itself  no  longer  exists,  but  Plutarch  drew  upon  it  for  his  i^(/>,  as  did 
Polybius  for  his  history. 
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leading  cities  in  Greece.  Some  years  earlier  its  tyranny  had 
been  seized  by  Lydiadas,  a  gallant  youth  animated  by  enthu- 
siasm for  beneficent  autocratic  reform.^  The  growth  of  the 
Achaean  League  opened  a  nobler  way ;  Lydiadas  resigned  his 
tyrajiny,  and  as  a  private  citizen  brought  the  Great  City  into 
the  union.  This  made  him  a  candidate  for  popular  favor,  and 
Aratus  became  his  bitter  foe.  The  new  leader  was  the  more 
lovable  and  heroic  figure  —  generous  and  ardent,  a  soldier  as 
well  as  a  statesman.  He  several  times  became  general  of  the 
league,  but  even  in  office  he  was  often  thwarted  by  the  dis- 
graceful trickery  of  the  older  man. 

For  many  years  Aratus  had  aimed  to  free  Athens  and  Argos 
—  sometimes  by  heroic  endeavors,  sometimes  by  assassination 
and  poison.  In  229  b.c.  he  succeeded.  He  bought  the  with- 
drawal of  Macedonian  troops  from  the  Peiraeus,  and  Athens 
became  an  ally,  though  not  a  member  of  the  league.^  The 
tyrant  of  Argos  was  persuaded  or  frightened  into  following  the 
example  of  Lydiadas,  —  as  indeed  had  happened  meanwhile  in 
many  smaller  cities,  —  and  Argos  joined  the  confederacy.  The 
league  now  was  the  commanding  power  in  Hellas.  It  included 
all  Peloponnesus  except  Sparta  and  Elis.  Moreover,  all  Greece 
south  of  Thermopylae  had  become  free,  —  largely  through  the 
influence  of  the  confederacy,  —  and  most  of  these  states  also 
had  entered  into  friendly  alliance  with  it. 

266.   The  Conflict  with  SparU ;   Social  Reforms  in  Sparta.  ~ 

But  now  came  a  conflict  with  Sparta.  The  struggle  was  con- 
nected with  a  great  reform  within  that  ancient  city.  The  forms 
of  the  Lycurgan  constitution  had  survived  through  many  cen- 
turies, but  at  this  time  Sparta  had  only  seven  hundred  full 
citizens.  This  condition  brought  about  a  violent  agitation  for 
social  reform,  the  beginning  of  which  indeed  was  noticeable  one 

1  This  was  true  of  several  tyrants  in  this  age,  and  it  was  due  no  doubt  in 
part  to  the  new  respect  for  monarchy  since  Alexander's  time,  and  in  part  to 
new  theories  of  government  taught  by  the  philosophers. 

3  The  old  historic  cities,  Athens  and  Sparta,  could  not  be  brought  to  look 
fayorably  upon  suqb  a  uuion. 
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hundred  and  fifty  years  before  (§  221).  About  the  year  243 
B.C.  AgiSj  one  of  the  kings,  set  himself  to  do  again  what  Lyeur- 
gus  had  done  in  legend.  Agis  was  a  youthful  hero;  full  of 
noble  daring  and  pure  enthusiasm.  He  gave  his  own  prop- 
erty to  the  state  and  persuaded  his  relatives  and  friends  to 
do  the  like.  He  planned  to  abolish  all  debts  and  to  divide 
the  land  among  forty-five  hundred  Spartans  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand Porioeci  — thus  reestablishing  the  state  upon  a  broad  and 
democratic  basis.  He  refused  to  use  violence,  and  sought  his 
ends  by  constitutional  means  only ;  but  the  disciplined  con- 
servative party  rose  in  fierce  opposition  and,  by  order  of  the 
ephors,  Agis  was  seized,  with  his  noble  mother  and  grand- 
mother, and  murdered  in  prison,  — "  the  purest  and  noblest 
spirit,"  says  Freeman,  "  that  ever  })erished  through  deeming 
others  as  pure  and  noble  as  himself." 

But  the  ideals  of  the  martyr  lived  on.  His  wife  was  forced 
to  marry  Cleomenes,  son  of  the  other  king ;  and  from  her  this 
prince  adopted  the  hopes  of  Agis.  Cleomenes  had  less  of 
high  sensitiveness  and  stainless  honor,  but  he  is  a  grand 
and  colossal  figure.  He  bided  his  time ;  and  then,  when  the 
ephors  were  planning  to  use  force  against  him,  he  struck  first. 
He  became  king  in  236  h.c.  Aratus  had  led  the  Achaean 
League  into  war  with  Sparta  in  order  to  consolidate  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus; but  the  military  genius  of  the  young  king  made 
even  old,  enfeebled  Sparta  a  match  for  the  league  under  the 
miserable  leadership  of  its  general,  ('leomenes  won  two  great 
victories.*  Tlien,  the  league  being  helpless  for  the  moment,  he 
used  his  poi)ularity  to  effect  reform  at  home.  The  oligarchs 
were  plotting  against  him,  but  he  was  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  the  disfranchised  multitudes.  Leaving  his  Spartan 
troops  at  a  distance,  he  hurried  to  the  city  by  forced  marches 
with  s(jme  chosen  followers,  seized  and  slew  the  ephors,  and 
proclaimed  a  new  constitution,  which  embodied  the  economic 


^  In  one  of  thes*'  battles  Aratus  held  back  the  Achaean  phalanx,  through 
timidity  or  jealousy,  while  Lydiadas,  heading  a  gallant  charge,  was  over- 
powered by  numbers  and  slain. 
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designs  of  Agis  and  which  virtually  placed  all  political  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

267*  Macedonian  Supremacy  Restored.  —  Cleomenes  designed 
to  make  this  new  Spai-ta  the  head  of  the  Peloponnesus.  He 
and  Aratus  each  desired  a  free  united  Greece,  but  under  differ- 
ent leadership.  Moreover  Sparta  now  stood  forth  the  advocate 
of  socialism,  and  so  was  particularly  hateful  and  dangerous 
to  the  aristocratic  government  of  the  league.  The  struggle 
between  the  two  powers  was  renewed  with  fresh  bitterness. 
Cleomenes  won  more  victories,  and  then,  with  the  league  at 
his  feet,  he  offered  generous  terms.  He  demanded  that  Sparta 
enter  the  union  as  virtual  leader.  This  would  have  altered 
the  character  of  the  confederacy,  but  it  would  have  created 
the  greatest  power  ever  seen  in  Greece,  and,  for  the  time,  it 
would  have  insured  a  free  Hellas.  The  Achaeans  were  gener- 
ally in  favor  of  accepting  the  proposal;  but  Aratus  —  jealous 
of  Cleomenes  and  fearful  of  social  reform  —  broke  off  the 
negotiations  by  underhanded  methods,  and  bought  the  aid  of 
Macedon  by  betraying  Corinth,  a  free  member  of  the  league 
and  the  city  connected  with  his  own  most  glorious  exploit. 
As  a  result,  the  federation  became  a  protectorate  of  Mace- 
donia, holding  no  relations  with  foreign  states  except  through 
that  power ;  and  the  war  became  a  struggle  for  Greek  freedom, 
waged  by  Sparta  under  her  hero-king  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing power  of  Macedon  assisted  by  the  confederacy  as  a  vassal 
state. 

The  date  (222  b.c.)  coincides  with  the  general  decline  of 
Hellenic  power  in  the  world  (§  249).  For  a  while,  Sparta 
showed  surprising  vigor,  and  Cleomenes  was  marvelously  suc- 
cessful. The  league  indeed  dwindled  to  a  handful  of  petty 
cities.  But  in  the  end  Macedonia  prevailed.  Cleomenes  fled 
to  Egypt,  to  die  in  exile ;  and  Sparta  opened  her  gates  for  the 
first  time  to  a  conquering  army.  The  league  was  restored  to 
nearly  its  full  extent,  but  its  glory  was  gone.  It  still  served  a 
useful  purpose  in  maintaining  internal  peace  and  order  over  a 
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large  part  of  Peloponnesus,  but  it  was  no  longer  a  champion 
of  a  free  Hellas. 

268.  The  Final  Decline  of  the  League.  —  A  war  followed  be- 
tween Achaea  and  Aetolia.  This  soon  became  a  struggle 
between  Macedonia  and  her  vassals  on  the  one  side,  and 
Aetolia  aided  by  Rome  on  the  other;  for  as  Achaea  had 
called  in  Macedon  against  Sparta,  so  now  Aetolia  called  in 
Kome  against  Achaea  and  Macedonia,  —  and  Greek  history- 
is  closed. 

Some  gleams  of  glory  shine  out  at  the  last  in  the  career  of 
Philapoemen  of  Megalopolis,  the  greatest  general  the  Achaean 
League  ever  produced,  and  one  of  the  noblest  characters  in 
history ;  but  the  doom  of  Achaea  was  already  sealed.  "  Philo- 
poemen,"  says  Freeman,  "  was  one  of  the  heroes  who  struggle 
against  fate,  and  who  are  allowed  to  do  no  more  than  to  stave 
off  a  destruction  which  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  avert." 
The  sentence  may  stand  not  untittingly  for  the  epitaph  of  the 
great  league  itself. 

References  for  Further  Study.  —  Sources:  J*\\itairch^a  Aratus,  Agis, 
CleomeneSs  Philopoemen  ;  Polybius'  History  (index  for  Achaean  and  Aeto- 
lian  leagues;  extracts  in  Fling's  Studies^  No.  6).  Modem  authorities: 
Thirlwall,  bk.  viii. ;  Freeman's  Federal  Government ;  Holm,  IV. 

Special  Reports.  —  1.  Compare  Plutarch  and  Polybius  on  the  reforms 
at  Sparta.  2.  The  life  of  Agis.  3.  Cleomenes  in  exile.  4.  Philopoe- 
men. 

Class  Exercise.  —  Review,  with  attention  to  progressive  development, 
the  various  confederacies,  — Peloponnesian,  Delian,  Chalcidic,  Achaean. 


REVIEW   EXERCISES  ON   PARTS   II.   AND   III. 

A.     Fact  Drills  on  Greek  History. 

1.  The  class  should  form  a  Table  of  Dates  gradually  as  the  critical 
points  are  reached,  and  should  then  drill  upon  it  until  it  says  itself  as  the 
alphabet  does.     The  following  dates  are  enough  for  this  kind  of  drill  in 
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Greek  history.   The  table  should  be  filled  out  as  is  done  for  the  first  two 
dates. 

776  B.C.  First  Olympiad  (?)  338  b.c. 

490    **  Marathon  222   ** 

405    **  146   ** 

371    " 

2.  List  and  name, fifteen  battles  in  chronological  order,  between  776  and 
146  B.C.,  stating  for  each  the  parties,  leaders,  result,  and  importance. 
(Such  tables  also  should  be  made. by  degrees  as  the  events  are  reached.) 

3.  Erplain  concisely  the  fnlUncing  terms  or  names:  Olympiads, 
Ephors,  Olynthiac  Confederacy,  Mycenaean  Culture,  Olympian  Religion, 
Amphictyonies,  Sappho.     (Let  the  class  extend  the  list  several  fold,) 


B,    Topical  Reviews. 


This  is  a  good  point  at  which  to  review  certain  *'  culture  topics,''  —  i.e. 
Greek  philosophy,  literature,  art,  religion, — tracing  each  separately  from 
the  dawn  of  history.  The  chief  divisions  of  (Jreek  history  should  be 
fixed  clearly  in  the  mind :  for  this  the  Table  of  Contents  is  a  sufficient 
guide. 


PART   IV. 

BOHR 

7'Ae  center  of  our  studiesy  the  goal  of  our  thoughts^  the  point  to  which 
all  paths  lead  and  the  point  from  which  all  paths  s^art  again^  is  to  be 
found  in  Borne  and  her  abiding  power. ^  —  Freeman. 


♦ 


CHAPTER   I. 

INTRODUCTORY   SURVEY. 

I.    THE   PLACE   OF   ROME   IN   HISTORY. 

269.  The  Exponent  of  Empire  and  Law.  —  Koine  stands  for 
organization  and  law,  as  (irercti  for  cnlture.  During  the  later 
period  of  the  history  of  (Ireece  there  had  been  growing  up  in 
the  peninsuhi  to  the  west  a  power  tliat  was  to  take  over,  extend, 
and  siippU'nient  her  work.  Tlie  peenliar  function  of  Koine 
was  to  make  empire  and  to  rule  it.  This  tlie  Konians  them- 
selves recognized:  their  poet  Vergil  wrote:  — 

''Others,  I  <^rant,  indeed,  shall  with  more  delicacy  mold  the  breath- 
ing; hra-ss  ;  from  marl)le  draw  tlie  features  to  the  life  ;  plead  causes  better  ; 
(h»scribe  with  a  rod  tlie  courses  of  the  heavens,  and  explain  the  rising 
st4irs.  To  rule  the  nations  with  imperial  sway  be  thy  care,  O  Romans. 
These  shall  he  thy  arts  :  to  impose  terms  of  peace,  to  spare  the  humbled, 
and  to  criL*<h  the  proud.** 

The  history  of  Rome  is  the  history  of  the  growth  of  a  vil- 
lage community  into  a  city  state ;  the  growth  of  that  city  stMe 
into  a  consolidated  Italian  state;  and  the  further  growth  of 


1  See  §  3. 
247 
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that  Italy  into  a  world  state.  The  village  by  the  Tiber  did 
first  for  its  surrounding  hills  what  Athens  did  for  the  villages 
of  Attica;  but  it  went  on  to  do  for  all  Italy  what  Athens  failed 
to  do  for  Greece,  and  then  for  all  the  Mediterranean  world 
what  Alexander  failed  to  do  politically  —  save  for  a  moment 
—  for  the  eastern  half.  The  later  Greeks  had  collected  and 
organized  the  letters,  arts,  sciences,  of  all  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity. Rome  was  to  preserve  this  common  treasure  of  mankind 
for  future  ages ;  to  extend  this  civilization  over  the  barbarous 
West;  to  incorporate  this  new  West  along  with  the  Hellenic 
empires  of  the  East  into  a  single,  close-bound  political  unity ; 
and  to  furnish  this  world  state  with  laws  and  institutions  that 
have  influenced  all  later  time. 

270.  The  Roman  and  the  Greek:  Work  and  Character.  —  This 
imperial  work  of  Rome  —  to  make  the  world  Roman  —  was  not 
due  to  her  genius  in  war,  great  as  that  was,  so  much  as  to  her 
political  wisdom  and  her  organizing  power.  The  Romans  were 
stern  and  harsh,  but  they  were  also  just,  obedient,  reverent,  and 
legal-minded.  They  were  a  disciplined  people,  and  they  loved 
order.  The  work  of  the  Greeks  and  that  of  the  Romans  are  curi- 
ously and  happily  related.  Each  is  strong  where  the  other  is 
weak.  The  Greeks  gave  us  philosophy  and  art ;  the  Romans,  po- 
litical institutions  and  legal  systems.  The  Greek  intellect  was 
speculative,  the  Roman  was  practical.  The  merit  of  the  Greek 
was  his  individuality ;  of  the  Roman,  his  submission  to  law. 

This  truth  is  so  important  that  it  is  worth  while  to  see  how 
different  scholars  have  phrased  it. 

**  The  Greeks  had  more  genius;  the  Romans  more  stability.  .  .  .  They 
[the  Romans]  had  less  delicacy  of  perception,  .  .  .  but  they  had  more 
sobriety  of  character  and  more  endurance.  .  .  .  Versatility  belonged  to 
the  Greek,  virility  to  the  Roman."  —  Fisher,  Outlines  of  Universal 
History,  126. 

"Action,  achievement,  and,  as  means  to  these,  order,  system,  law, 
not  attention  to  ideas  or  ideals,  mark  the  Roman  nature."  —  Andrews, 
Institutes  of  General  History^  73.- 
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'*  Latium,  in  the  poverty  of  its  artistic  development,  stands  almost  on 
a  level  with  uncivilized  i)eople8 ;  Hellas  developed  .  .  .  that  marvelous 
world  of  poetry  and  sculpture,  the  like  of  which  history  lias  not  again  to 
show.  In  Latium  no  other  influences  were  powerful  but  prudence,  riches, 
strength  ;  it  was  reserved  for  the  Hellenes  to  feel  the  blissful  ascendancy 
of  beauty.  .  .  .  The  points  in  which  the  Hellenes  excel  the  Italians  are 
more  universally  intelligible  and  reflect  a  more  brilliant  luster ;  but  the 
deep  feeling  in  eiich  individual  that  he  was  only  a  pait  of  the  community, 
the  rare  devot^^'dness  and  power  of  self-sacriflce,  the  earnest  faith  in  its 
own  g(Kls,  form  the  rich  treasure  of  the  Italian  nation.  .  .  .  Uesolutely, 
the  Italian  surrendered  his  own  i>er8onal  will  for  the  sake  of  freedom, 
and  learned  to  obey  his  father  that  he  might  know  how  to  obey  the  state/* 
—  MoMMSEN,  I.  ;>6. 

''If  it  be  true,  as  is  sometimes  said,  that  there  is  no  literature  which 
rivals  the  Greek  except  the  English,  it  is  perhaps  even  more  true  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  the  only  race  which  can  be  placed  beside  the  Roman  in 
creative  power  in  law  and  politics."  —  George  Btrton  Adams,  Ciriliza- 
tiou  during  the  Middle  A(/en^  21. 


II.     TUK   LAND. 

271.  Limits :  the  Apennine  District ;  Exclusion  of  the  Po 
Valley.  —  Modern  Italy,  bounded  by  the  Alps  and  the  sea, 
comprises  two  distinct  halves  —  the  level  valley  of  the  Po 
extending  from  cast  to  west,  and  tlie  slender  mountainous 
peninsula  reaching  from  it  south  into  the  Mediterranean.  But 
until  about  27  b.j.,  the  l*o  valley  was  always  considered  part 
of  (raul  {Cisalpine  (rnul,  or  Gaul  this  side  the  Alps)^  and  the 
name  Itabi  was  extended  at  most  to  the  true  i)eninsula  with 
the  Apennine  range  for  its  l)ackl)one. 

272.  Relations  of  its  Geography  to  its  History.  —  Like  Greece, 
Italy  was  spt'cially  fitted  by  nature  for  the  work  it  was  to  da 
Three  important  considerations  are  easily  grasped,  each  tend- 
ing to  a  development  different  from  the  eastern  peninsula's. 

(/.  Politiral  Vnihf.  —  Italy  was  more  fit  than  Greece  for  that 
internal  consolidation  that  made  the  only  safe  basis  for  ex- 
ternal empire.  The  valleys  and  tablelands  of  the  Apennines 
are  connected  by  easy  passes,  and  the  geographical  divisions 
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of  the  lowlands  are  larger  and  less  distinct  than  the  districts 
in  Greece.  The  resulting  tendency  toward  political  unity  was 
reenforced  by  other  features :  the  fertile  plains  of  the  lowlands 
and  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  mountains  were  better  suited  to 
agriculture  and  grazing  than  were  the  lands  of  Greece,  while 
Italy  lacked  the  many  harbors,  the  deep  bays,  and  the  island- 
studded  sea  that  invited  the  earliest  Hellenes  to  commerce. 
Thus,  while  civilization  came  later,  energy  and  effort  were 
kept  at  home  longer,  until  the  foundations  of  empire  were 
more  securely  laid. 

b.  Direction  of  the  First  Outside  Effort.  —  The  Apennines 
not  only  fixed  tlie  internal  development  of  Italy ;  they  deter- 
mined also  the  direction  of  its  first  outward  movements.  The 
moimtains  are  nearer  the  eastern  coast,  and  on  this  side  the 
short  rocky  spurs  and  swift  torrents  quickly  lose  themselves 
in  the  Adriatic.  The  western  slope  is  nearly  twice  as  broad ; 
here  are  the  large  fertile  plains  and  the  few  rivers,  and,  as  a 
result,  most  of  the  few  harbors  and  the  important  states. 
Thus  Italy  and  Greece  stood  back  to  back  (§  82rf).  This  fact 
explains  their  separate  development  for  so  long  a  time.  Thus, 
too,  Italy  faced  west  toward  Spain,  and,  through  Sicily,  toward 
Africa;  and  when  she  was  ready  for  outside  work,  she  gave 
herself  first  to  conquering  and  civilizing  these  lands  with  their 
fresh,  vigorous  peoples. 

c.  Extenud  Dominion}  —  European  culture  began  in  the 
peninsula  which  was  at  once  "  the  most  European  of  European 
lands''  and  the  European  land  most  accessible  to  the  older 
civilizations  of  the  East.  Just  as  fittingly,  the  state  which 
was  to  unify  and  rule  the  scattered  lands  of  the  Mediterranean 
took  its  rise  in  the  central  peninsula  that  divides  and  com- 
mands that  inland  sea.  In  actual  history,  her  central  position 
was  to  enable  Italy,  in  her  struggle  for  empire,  to  divide  the 
Carthaginian  power   in   Africa  and  Spain  from  its  Hellenic 


1  FuHer  discussions  in  Moiumsen,  I.  15-17;  How  and  Leigh,  2-11;  Shuck- 
burgh,  5-10. 
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allies  in  the  East,  to  concentrate  her  own  forces  along  her 
shorter  lines  of  communication,  and  to  conquer  her  enemies 
in  detail. 

in.     PEOPLES  OF  ITALY. 

273.  A  Mingling  of  Races.  —  For  some  centuries  on  either 
side  the  biith  of  Christ,  Italy  was  to  be  the  mistress  of  the 
world ;  but  before,  as  since,  she  had  l>een  the  victim  of  stronger 
peoples.  Even  in  prehistoric  times,  the  fame  of  her  fertility 
and  beauty  had  tempted  suc(^essive  swarms  of  invaders  across 
the  Alps  and  the  Adriatic,  and  at  the  opening  of  history  the 
laud  already  held  a  curious  mixture  of  races. 

274.  Chief  Divisions.  —  The  center  was  the  home  of  the 
It(Ui(tns  who  eventually  were  to  give  their  language  and  law 
to  the  whole  peninsula.  They  fell  into  two  branches:  the 
western  Italians  were  lowlanders,  represented  mainly  by  the 
Latins  of  Latium  ;  the  eastern  and  larger  section  were  high- 
landers,  and  were  again  subdivided  into  Sabines,  Samnites, 
Volscians,  Aequians,  Lucanians,  and  so  on.  War,  of  course, 
was  the  normal  condition  between  the  Latins  of  the  plain  and 
their  ruder  kinsmen  of  the  mountain. 

The  more  important  of  the  other  races  were  recent  comers  — 
Greeks  in  the  soutli,  Gaidfi  and  Etru^scwts  in  the  north.  The 
Greeks  of  Magna  Graecia  have  l^een  referred  to  in  earlier  pages. 
The  Gauls  had  entered  last,  and  held  the  Po  valley.  They 
were  merely  a  portion  of  the  Gauls  from  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
they  remained  barbarian  until  conquered  by  Rome. 

Tlie  Etruscans  are  a  mysterious  people  —  "the  standing 
riddle  of  history.''  Scholars  now  incline  to  believe  them  a 
branch  of  the  broad-headed  Alpine  race  (§  8).  At  an  early 
time  they  had  held  a  large  part  of  Italy  in  three  great  con- 
federacies —  in  the  Po  valley,  in  Etruria,  and  in  Campania. 
Apparently  they  had  ruled  in  Latium  also,  possessing  for  a 
time  all  the  lowlands  from  the  Alps  to  the  Greek  cities  of 
the  south.     But  before  detailed  history  begins,  they  had  been 
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forced  from  the  territory  south  of  the  Tiber  by  a  Latin  and 
Samnite  revival,  while  the  Gallic  invasion  had  driven  them 


from  the  Fo,  and  they  had  become  restricted  practically  to  the 
central  district,  Etruria,  just  beyond  the  Tiber  from  the 
Latins.  They  were  still,  however,  the  most  civilized  people 
ia  Italy.     They  were  mighty  and  skillful  builders,  and  have 
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left  numerous  interesting  ruins  with  multitudes  of  inscriptions, 
in  a  language  to  which,  unfortunately,  scholars  can  find  no 
key.  They  became  celebrated  early  for  their  work  in  bronze 
and  iron,  and  they  were  the  first  coninierciat  people  in  Italy. 
Probably  they  introduced  many  arts  from  the  Phoenicians  and 


Greeks.  In  later  times  their  [wwer  declined  rapidly  before 
the  rising  Koniun  state,  the  heir  of  their  civilization.  Ettus- 
oan  rulers  or  builders  in  early  Rome  reared  her  walls,  drained 
her  marshes,  and  fringed  the  Tiber-side  with  great  quays;  and 
.  to  the  last,  the  Komau's  dress  (the  toga),  his  house,  his  favor- 
ite amusements  (the  cruel  sports  of  the  amphitheater),  and 
much  of  his  religion  (especially  the  divination  and  soothsay- 
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ing),  were  Etruscan ;  while  from  the  same  source  he  learned 
his  unrivaled  power  to  build  for  all  time.^  The  Etruscans 
were  Rome's  first  teachers.  The  Greeks  were  to  take  up  that 
office  at  a  later  time. 

275.  "  Fragments  of  Forgotten  Peoples."  —  Besides  these  four 
great  races,  whom  Rome  was  finally  to  fuse  into  one  strong  and 
noble  nation,  there  were  also  fragments  of  earlier  i)eoples  — 
lapygians  in  the  southern  mountains,  Veneti  in  the  marshes 
of  the  northeast,  and,  in  the  extreme  northwest,  between  the 
Alps  and  the  sea,  the  wild  Ligurian^.  These  last  were  rude 
hill-men,  resembling  the  Basques  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  had 
fought  savagely  for  their  crags  and  caves  with  Etruscans  and 
Gauls,  and  were  long  to  harass  the  Roman  legions  with  guer- 
rilla warfare.  Later,  they  furnished  Rome  an  admirable  light 
infantry. 

For  Further  Reading.  —  With  reference  to  the  races  of  Italy,  ad- 
vanced students  may  consult  the  linguistic  theories  in  Mommsen,  I.  9-17. 
Good  treatments  are  given  by  How  and  Leigh,  11-19;  Shuckburgh,  10- 
20 ;  and  AUcroft  and  Masom,  1-18.  Sergi's  Mediterranean  Bace  gives 
recent  theories. 

IV.     GEOGRAPHICAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  ROME. 

276.  Rome  a  Type,  differentiated  from  other  Italian  Cities  by 
Geography.  —  For  long,  Rome  was  simply  one  of  many  Italian 
towns,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  her  development  was  typical 
of  other  Italian  city  life.  It  is  impossible  to  say  why  just  this 
particular  city,  rather  than  some  other  of  the  same  land  and 
race,  should  finally  have  become  the  ruling  power;  but  we  can  see 
that  the  greatness  of  Rome  rested,  in  part,  at  least,  upon  geo- 
graphical conditions.     Four  physical  factors  may  be  noted. 

1  Special  report :  Etruscan  art  and  architecture.  Duruy's  History  of  Rotne, 
I.,  contains  much  valuable  material.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  question  of  an 
Etruscan  conquest  of  early  Rome  is  given  in  Pelham,  32-36.  See  also  Momm- 
sen's  theory.  Charles  Godfrey  Leland's  Etrusco-Roman  Remains  (specially 
in  the  Introduction)  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  survival  to-day 
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a.  Centvdl  Position,  —  Rome  is  the  central  city  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  so  had  advantages  for  consolidating  Italy  like  those 
enjoyed  by  Italy  for  unifying  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  It  was 
not  altogether  accidental  that  Mediterranean  dominion  fell  to 
the  central  city  of  the  central  land. 

6.  Commercial  Site.  —  Tlie  Tiber  was  the  one  navigable  river 
of  Italy.  In  very  early  times  shij)s  sailed  up  the  river  to  Rome, 
while  barges  brouglit  down  to  her  wliarves  the  wheat  and  wine 
of  the  uplands.  The  site  had  the  advantages  of  a  port,  but  was 
far  enough  from  the  (;oast  to  be  safer  ilian  a  coast  town  from 
sudden  raids  by  the  pirates  that  swarmed  on  the  sea.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Rome's  early  greatness  in  Latium  was  largely 
due  to  her  imi>ortance  as  a  mart  of  commerce,  and  her  earlier 
peasant  dwellers  rapidly  became  princely  merchants  and  money 
lenders.^ 

c.  A  Mark  State. — The  Latin  settlement  by  the  Tiber  was 
a  "  mark  state,''  bordering  on  hostile  Etruria  across  the  river 
and  on  hostile  Sabines  in  the  eastern  mountains.  The  set- 
tlers of  necessity  excelled  other  Latins  in  war,  and  held  a 
moral  leadership  among  them  as  their  champions.^  Such  a 
position  was  favorable  also  to  some  mingling  of  stocks,  such 
as  Roman  tradition  insisted  did  take  place. 

d.  "  The  Seren  Hills'':  Federation,  Flexible  CuMom,  Law. — 
Most  important  of  all,  Rome  was  the  "  city  of  the  seven  hills.'* 
Italian  towns,  like  the  Greek  (§  93),  had  their  origin  each 
in  some  acropolis,  or  hill  fortress ;  and  even  in  Latium  there 
were  many  settlements,  like  the  older  Alba  Longa  or  the  later 
Praeneste,  that  frowned  from  more  formidable  heights  than 
those  held  by  Rome.     But  nowhere  else  was  there  so  placed 


amoncf  ihe  Tus<*:in  peasantry  of  the  old  pre-Roman  pagan  reli^on  and 
divination. 

1  Read  Momniscn.  I.  m-(V2  on  the  Tiber  traffic,  or  Tighe,  M-iiS;  and,  if  ac- 
cessible, GoUhvin  Smith's  Greatness  of  the  Romans,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review  for  May.  1878,  or  in  Lectures  and  Essays. 

'^  For  the  growth  of  "  mark,"  or  border,  states  into  empires,  advanced  stu- 
dents will  note  the  later  cases  of  Wessex  in  England,  and  Prussia  and  Austria 
in  Germany. 
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in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain  a  group  of  hillsy  each  suited  for 
separate  settlement,  but  so  close  together  that  hostility  or 
isolation  had  to  give  way  ere  long  to  federation  or  conquest. 
Tradition  and  geography  agree  that  Kome  arose  from  the 
association  of  such  a  group  of  separate  towns.^ 

Nor  was  the  gain  merely  in  physical  power.  That  was  the 
least  of  it.  Early  societies  are  fettered  rigidly  by  tyrannous 
eustom,  so  that  the  beginnings  of  change  and  progress  are 
inconceivably  slow.  In  Rome  this  incorporation  of  distinct 
societies  on  equal  terms  broke  these  bonds  at  a  period  far 
earlier  than  common.  Necessity  compelled  the  tribes  to  adopt 
broader  views  of  their  relations  tow^ard  each  other ;  and  com- 
promise and  treaty  took  the  place  of  inflexible  custom.  Thus 
Rome  was  started  upon  the  development  of  her  marvelous 
system  of  law,  and  the  process  of  association  began  that  was 
later  to  unite  Italy. 

V.  LEGENDARY   HISTORY. 

277.  Old  Writers  and  Sources.^  —  The  Romans  did  not  begin 
to  write  the  history  of  their  city  until  about  200  b.c, — 
two  centuries  after  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  had  created  the 
noble  historical  literature  of  Greece.  The  lirst  Roman  histo- 
ries, moreover,  were  rude  and  meager  annals.  The  composers 
found  two  kii\ds  of  materials  for  the  earlier  centuries  —  unre- 
liable family  chronicles  and  scant  official  records.  The  latter, 
which  had  been  kept  by  the  colleges  of  priests,  comprised  only 
lists  of  magistrates  for  the  early  period,  with  an  occasional 
brief  notice  of  some  striking  event  or  some  peculiar  natural 
phenomenon,  like  an  eclipse;  and  even  these  barren  records 
had  been  destroyed  up  to  the  year  390  b.c.  (when  th§  Gauls 
sacked  the  city),  and  had  been  restored,  imperfectly,  from 


1  Froeman's  Hhtorical  Essays,  Second  Series,  252,  233;  Hine's  Early  Rome, 
6-8;  Goldwiii  Smith,  in  Contemporary  Review ,  May,  1878:  Mommsen,  I.  fi2- 
71,  and  100-109. 

2  The  class  should  read  Ihne's  Earfy  Rntne,  9-31 ;  or  Ihue's  History,  I.  277- 
284;  orTlghe,  7-17;  or  Shuckburgh.  56-60. 
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memory.  And  though  the  great  gentes  fed  their  pride  by  set 
funeral  orations  '  and  by  family  histories,  yet  these  were  based 
upon  oral  tradition  distorted  to  suit  family  glory;  and  of 
course  they  were  filled  with  the  wildest  exaggerations  and 
inventions. 

From  such  sources  FaMus  Pictor  (§  489)  wrote  the  first  con- 
nected history  of  Rome.  He  and  his  successors  (mostly 
Greeks  at  Home)  trimmed  and  patched  their  narratives  in- 
geniously to  get  rid  of  the  grosser  inconsistencies ;  borrowed 
freely  from  incidents  in  Greek  history,  and  apparently  just  as 
freely  from  their  imagination,  to  fill  gaps;  and  so  gradually 
produced  an  attractive  story  that  hung  together  pretty  well  in 
the  absence  of  skilled  criticism.  These  early  works  themselves 
are  now  lust ;  but  two  hundred  years  later,  Livy  and  Dionysius 
built  upon  them,  and,  until  after  1800  a.d.,  the  accounts  of 
the  legendary  age  by  these  wiiters  were  accepted  as  real  his- 
tory. They  held  their  place  in  schools  even  longer,  and  until 
recently  were  one  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  a  boy's  "his- 
torical "  knowledge. 

278.  Abstract  of  the  **  Legends  of  Regal  Rome."  —  According  to 
this  clas.sical  story  (told  in  great  detail  through  many  chapters)  Rome  was 
ruled  from  7r>3  to  510  u.c.  by  seven  successive  kings.  The  founder,  Homu- 
/?//»,  was  the  son  of  Mars,  God  of  War,  and  of  a  Latin  princess  ;  as  a  babe 
he  had  been  exj)osed  to  die,  but  was  preserved  and  suckled  by  a  wolf ; 
he  grew  up  among  rude  shepherds  ;  with  their  aid  he  built  a  city  on 
the  Palatine  Mount  above  the  old  wolf's  den  ;  liere  he  gathered  about 
him  outlaws  frr»m  all  (luarters,  and  these  men  seized  the  daughtei*s  of  a 
Sabine  tribe  for  wives  ;  this  led  to  war,  and  finally  to  the  union  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Sabines,  who  then  settled  upon  one  of  the  neighboring 


1  Si>eoial  report  upon  Roman  funeral  customs  with  reference  to  historical 
orations.  The  Latins  never  had  a  Homer  to  create  a  great  national  epic,  but 
Niehuhr  held  that  they  must  have  had  a  voluminous  ballad  literature,  and 
that  the  early  annalists  drew  upon  this.  Macaulay  adopted  this  view,  and 
in  his  Ldf/ft  of  Ancit>nt  Rnmv  tried  to  reproduce  such  ballads.  Every  student 
should  know  the  L'///v ;  and  the  introduction  contains  a  valuable  discussion 
npon  the  sources  of  Roman  history,  nme,  h(»wever,  and  later  scholars  gen- 
erally, doubt  the  existence  of  any  extensive  ballad  literature  at  Rome.  See 
Early  Rome,  18,  19. 
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hills.  Romulus  organized  the  people  into  tribes,  curias,  and  gentes ;  ap- 
pointed a  senate  ;  conquered  widely  ;  and  was  finally  taken  up  to  heaven 
by  the  gods  in  a  thunderstorm,  or,  as  some  thought,  was  killed  by  jealous 
senators.  Numa,  the  next  king,  elected  after  a  yearns  interregnum,  estab- 
lished religious  rites,  and  gave  laws  and  arts  of  peace,  which  were  taught 
him  by  the  nymph  Egeria  in  a  sacred  grove  by  night.  Tullus  HostiUus, 
a  warlike  conqueror,  is  a  shadowy  Komulus,  and  Ancus  Marcius  is  a 
faint  copy  of  Numa.  The  fifth  king  was  Tarquin  the  First,  an  Etruscan 
adventurer,  who  was  succeeded  by  Seniun  Tullius,  son  of  a  slave  girl, 
and  he  was  followed  by  a  second  Tarquin,  Tarquin  the  Proud,  whose 
tyranny  led  to  expulsion  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  republic.  The 
last  three  sovereigns  were  **  tyrants  "  in  the  Greek  sense ;  they  favored 
the  common  people,  or  the  plebs,  against  the  aristocratic  patricians  ;  and 
they  extended  the  sway  of  Rome,  and  constructed  great  and  useful  works. 

279.  The  Present  Attitude  of  Scholars.  —  To  scholars  of  a 
century  ago,  Romulus  and  Tarquin  were  as  historical  as  George 
the  Third  and  Elizabeth ;  but  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  German  historian  Niebuhr  overthrew  all  belief  in  the 
stories  prior  to  the  republic,  and  indeed  rejected  the  ax^count 
of  Livy  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  more,  down  to 
390  B.C.  In  1853,  Sir  Oaorge  C.  LeiciH  in  his  two  volumes  on 
The  CrexUbiUtii  of  Earlji  Roman  Uistonj  gave  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting the  details  of  tlie  narratives  for  over  a  century  more. 
No  one  now  regards  the  legends  of  the  regal  ]:)eriod  as  history, 
and  no  one  expects  to  fix  more  than  general  movements  before 
390  B.C. 

However,  beside  the  legends,  we  now  have  some  other  mate- 
rial :  the  researches  of  archaeologists  into  the  early  buildings 
of  ancient  Rome  reveal  some  facts  in  the  city's  material  growth  ; 
early  inscriptions  and  annals  in  neighboring  towns  have  been 
discovered,  casting  many  side  lights;  and  the  study  of  later 
laws  and  customs  helps  to  make  clear  the  real  nature  of  some 
obscure  earlier  institutions.  Moreover,  the  stories  themselves 
do  have  two  kinds  of  historical  value :  they  afford  a  basis  for 
guesses  at  historical  truth,  some  of  which  can  then  be  proven 
good  in  other  ways ;  and  in  any  case  they  show  what  the  later 
Romans  thought  noble  and  admirable  in  character  and  life. 
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References  for  Further  Reading.  —  Some  of  the  more  important 
references  have  been  given  in  detail  by  sections  and  paragraphs.  For  the 
chapter,  as  a  whole,  the  chief  modern  gnides  are  Monimsen  and  Ihne. 

Special  Reports.  —  1.  Particular  legends  of  the  kings,  with  modem 
criticism  or  interpretation.  The  teacher  can  select  as  many  such  topics 
as  he  can  spare  time  for ;  material  will  be  found  in  Iline^s  Early  Rome, 
or  better,  History  (tf  Rome,  I.  2.  Discuss  relative  historical  value  of 
Plutarch's  Lives  of  Romulus,  Arntus,  lliemistocles.  The  teacher  can 
easily  set  a  number  of  such  exercise's  to  di£ferent  students :  thus,  Numa, 
Solon,  Cieomenes,  for  a  second  set,  etc. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PROBABLE  CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  REGAL  ROME. 

I.  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  CITY. 

280.  Unification  of  the  Seven  Hills.  —  The  oldest  part  of 
Rome  seems  to  have  been  a  settlement  on  the  crest  of  the 
Palatine  —  the  most  detached  of  the  group  of  low  hills  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  solidly  built  walls  of  tliis  origi- 
nal "  square  town "  can  still  be  traced.  With  this  city  w^ere 
successively  confederated  other  Latin  settlements  on  the  neigh- 
boring hills,  and  finally  a  hostile  Sabine  outpost  on  the  Quiri- 
nal.*  Each  such  addition  called  for  another  more  widely 
circling  wall.  The  latest  of  these  early  walls,  known  as  the 
wall  of  Servius,  enclosed  all  the  seven  hills,  together  with  va- 
cant space  sufficient  for  the  growth  of  the  city  to  a  late  period. 
Portions  of  this  colossal  structure  still  exist  on  the  Aventine, 
as  do  also  remains  of  the  huge  arched  drains  that  converted 
the  marshes  between  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine  into  the 
firm  ground  of  the  Forum  (market  place)  and  the  Covi ilium, 
or  place  of  assembly. 

281.  Growth  of  Territory  beyond  the  Walls.  —  At  first,  even 
after  the  union  of  the  seven  hills,  the  territory  of  the  city  must 
have  been  but  a  narrow  strip  along  the  river,  some  two  miles 
down  and  five  miles  up  its  course,  limited  in  every  direction 


1  Apart  from  tradition,  the  proofs  of  original  separate  settlements  are 
manifold.  Later  Latin  writers  mention  rude  ramparts  of  distinct  ancient 
settlements  still  existing  in  their  day  on  the  Esquiline,  the  Capitol,  and  the 
Quirinal;  while  in  recent  times  such  remains  have  heen  discovered  on  the 
Ck)elian.  Various  festivals  of  later  Rome  and  certain  religious  rites  point 
also  to  such  union  of  separate  settlements,  and  a  number  of  double  priest- 
hoods indicate  a  like  fact.  See  Pelham,  15-17,  or  Shuckburgh,  23-26;  and, 
more  fully,  Mommsen,  L  77-87. 
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by  the  lands  of  other  like  towns  (of  which  there  were  thirty 
in  little  Latiuin).  But  before  500  b.c.  war  with  neighboring 
Latin,  Sabine,  and  Etruscan  cities  had  produced  decided  ex- 
pansion.    Rome  had  come  to  possess  nearly  one  third  of  Latiura 


and  to  control  the  Latin  si<le  of  the  Tiber,  souie  eighteen  miles 
either  way,  fi-oiu  the  highlands  to  its  mouth,  whei-e  was  founded 
the  first  Roman  colony,  Ostia,  for  a  port.  Rome  also  won  and 
held  a  fortitied  hill,  the  Mount  Jamculum,  just  across  the  Tiber, 
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as  an  outpost  against  the  Etruscans.  Several  of  the  conquered 
Latin  towns  were  razed,  and  their  inhabitants  brought  to  Kouie. 
What  was  more  important,  Eome  had  destroyed  AU/a  Longa 
(the  Long  White  City),  the  ancient  head  of  the  Latin  confed- 
eracy, and  had  succeeded  to  that  headship  lierself. 

Foil  FuRTnuR  Reaping.  —  MomDisen,  bk,  1.  chs.  iv.  and  vii. ;   Ihne.  I. 
8-107,  gives  a  good  crilicisui  of  the  legends. 

II.     CITIZENS   AND   NON-CITIZENS. 

288.  PatrlcianB.  — Three  of  the  settlements  on  the  Tiber  hills 

seem  to  have  federated  finally  u[>on  a  footing  of  essential  equal- 


ity, making  the  three  Roman  trilw-s  —  Ramnes,  Titics,  and  Lu- 
ceres.  These  tribesmen  were  jutln'riaits  (men  '-with  fathers." 
or  men  of  regular  citizenship  through  their  fathers).  They 
formed  the  "Roman  people"  in  the  strict  sense;  and  for  a  Ions 
time  they  were  the  only  full  citizens,  except  as  they  now  and 
then  adopted  clans  from  conquered  cantons  iuto  their  ranks. 


S2 


CITIZENS   AND   NON-CITIZENS. 


283.  Clienta-  —  Th<!  greater  patrician  families  in  regal  times 
conUineil  numerous  iioii- freemen,  below  the  son  and  above  the 
slave,  known  an  clients,  Tlie  client  could  hold  proiwrty  and 
engage  In  trade ;  but  lus  rights  at  law  were  secured  only  through 


his  patron,  and,  as  against  the  patron,  he  had  no  protection 
except  custom  and  public  opinion.  His  children  remained  de- 
pendents in  the  same  family.  The  origin  of  the  class  is  uncer- 
tain; but  it  was  rcfrnited  in  regal  Rome  from  the  freed  slaves 
(who  remained  attacheii  in  this  way  to  the  family  of  their  old 
master)  and  from  stranjrers  who,  on  coming  to  Eome,  placed 
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themselves  of  choice  in  this  relation  to  a  powerful  patrician  in 
order  to  secure  protection. 

284.  Plebeians.  —  When  the  population  of  a  conquered  can- 
ton in  the  early  time  was  removed  to  Rome,  the  whole  people 
sometimes  became  "  clients  of  the  king."  They  soon  took  the 
name  of  plebeians.  Their  rights  were  less  assured  at  first  than 
those  of  the  clients  of  some  individual  patrician,  but  they  were 
freer  from  the  interference  of  a  master.  They  were  reinforced 
by  the  class  of  refugees  and  adventurers  that  arose  in  all  Ital- 
ian and  Greek  cities  (§  136),  especially  in  a  commercial  city 
like  Rome ;  and  their  importance  and  security  grew  with  their 
numbers,  until  the  old  domestic  clients  sought  escape  into  their 
ranks.  ^ 

Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  were  left  in  the  two  classes, — 
patricians  and  plebeians.  The  latter  were  not  citizens.  They 
had  no  part  in  the  religion  or  law  or  politics  of  the  city.  They 
could  not  intermarry  with  citizens;  and  though  good  policy 
and  custom  required  the  city  to  protect  their  property  rights, 
they  had  no  satisfactory  means '  of  securing  even  these  against 
unscrupulous  patricians. 

For  Further  Reading,  especially  with  reference  to  the  origin  and 
standing  of  the  plebs  :  Mommsen,  I.  109-114  ;  Tighe,  64-58 ;  Ihne,  Early 
Borne,  114,  115,  or  History,  1. 109,  110. 

III.     THE  PATRICIAN   ORGANIZATION. 

286.  The  Family  counted  for  more  in  Home  than  in  Greece 
or  in  the  modern  world.  This  was  because  of  the  peculiar 
power  of  the  Konian  father  (paln'a  potesta^s)  over  all  his 
descendants  in  male  lines.     When  his  son  t(X)k  a  wife,  she, 


1  This  early  clieutage,  which  wholly  vanished,  must  not  he  confounded  with 
the  later  and  far  different  clientage  of  the  last  days  of  the  republic  and  of  the 
empire. 

2  Except  in  cases  where  the  stranger  came  voluntarily  from  a  Latin  city 
whose  people  enjoyed  by  treaty  mutual  residence  and  trading  rights  with 
Borne. 
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too,  leaving  her  own  family,  came  under  his  control.  His 
daughters  of  course  by  marriage  passed  from  his  hand  under 
that  of  some  other  house-father.  Roman  law  recognized  no 
relationship  through  females.*  The  father  ruled  his  house- 
hold, and  the  households  of  his  male  descendants,  as  priest, 
judge,  and  king.  He  could  sell  or  slay  wife,  unmarried 
daughter,  grown-up  son,  or  son's  wife ;  and  all  that  was  theirs 
was  his.     No  appeal  lay  from  him  to  any  higher  judge. 

So  much  for  law.  In  custom,  the  father  was  largely  in- 
fluenced by  near  relatives  and  by  his  wife's  relatives,  and  even 
more  by  public  opinion  and  religious  feeling.  Thus  a  man  was 
declared  accursed  if  he  sold  a  married  son  into  slavery  (though 
even  then  no  law  could  touch  him) ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that,  despite  the  legal  slavery  of  every  wife,  the  Roman  matrons 
possessed  a  dignity  and  public  influence  unknown  in  Greece.* 

None  the  less  this  patria  potesUis  was  very  real;  and  the  des- 
potism of  the  head  of  the  family  w^as  to  influence  profoundly 
the  development  of  the  head  of  the  state.^ 

286.  The  Gentes  and  Curias.  —  In  Rome,  as  in  Greece,  we 
find  above  the  family  larger  blood  units,  —  the  clans,  or  gentes. 
Originally,  each  clan  must  have  been  ruled  by  its  chief,  or 
perhaps  by  a  council  of  heads  of  families.  In  the  earliest 
historical  times,  however,  the  three  hundred  clans  were  grouped 
in  thirty  curias,  which  had  come  to  be  the  most  important 
divisions  of  the  people,  both  for  religious  and  for  political  pur- 
poses. Each  curia  possessed  its  own  religious  festivals,  its 
own  priest,  its  temple  and  sacred  hearth ;  and  in  the  political 
assembly  of  the  people,  the  curia  was  the  unit  for  voting. 
Probably  in  origin  the  curia  corresponded  to  the  Greek  phratry ; 
but  in  Rome  it  had  become  more  vital,  and  had  also  come  to  be 
connected  with  a  fixed  territory. 


^  See  especially  Coiilanjies,  71-75;  and  cf.  §  91  of  this  book. 

2  Special  report:  stories  illustrating  the  influence  of  women  in  republican 
Rome.     (Can  you  parallel  them  in  Greek  history?) 

3  On  the  family,  see  Momnisen,  I.  72-80.    Advanced  students  may  consult 
Coulanges'  Ancient  City,  41-76  and  95-131. 
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287.  Exclusion  of  the  Plebs  from  the  Patrician  Organization.  — 

The  client  had  a  subordinate  place  in  the  family  worship  (as 
indeed  the  slave  had) ;  possibly  the  client  had  a  i)lace  also  in 
the  political  gatherings  of  his  patron's  curia,  though  he  cer- 
tainly had  no  vote ;  but  the  free  plebeians  were  wholly  outside 
this  patrician  organization.*  Probably,  however,  they  were 
not  a  mere  mixed  multitude.  Many  of  them  must  have  been 
brought  to  Rome  as  clans  and  tribes,  and  no  doubt  they  kept 
up  their  gentile  organization  there,  even  though  patrician 
(Roman)  law  and  society  knew  nothing  of  it.*     (Cf.  also  §  317.) 

IV.    RELIGION. 

288.  Sources  in  Ancestor  and  Nature  Worship ;  Greek  Influence. 
—  The  chief  sources  of  the  Roman  religion  were  two:  (1)  for 
the  family  and  curia,  an  ancestor  worship  similar  to  the  Greek, 
but  more  intense,  as  we  should  expect  from  the  nature  of  the 
Roman  family;  and  (2)  along  with  this,  for  the  state,  a 
natui'C  worship.  This  latter  was  far  ruder  than  in  (Jreece. 
The  Romans  lacked  imagination  to  give  a  live  human  character 
and  real  feeling  to  the  powers  of  nature,  and  they  could  never 
create  a  rich  and  beautiful  mythology,  even  though  they  did 
finally  borrow  the  (jreek  gods  —  Zeus  as  .Jupiter  (Zeus-pater), 
Hera  as  Juno,  Athene  as  Minerva,  Ares  as  Mars,  and  so  on 
through  the  Pantheon  (§  100). 

289.  Character:  a  Worship  of  Abstractions,  by  Formal  Rites.  — 

In  crossing  to  Rome  these  deities  IxKJame  less  like  men,  and 
more  like  mere  colorless  abstractions.  Tn  consequence,  Roman 
religion  seems  to  us  "insipid  and  dull,"  only  "a  dreary  round 
of  ceremonies,"'**  with  little  of  adoration,  no  ])oetry,  and  no 
love.     As  a  matter  of  prudence,  the  will   of  the  gods   was 


1  This  seems  by  far  the  preferable  view.  See  Ihne,  HUtonj,  I.  109-114, 
and  FAirlu  Rome,  112,  and  114-110.  See  also  CoulauRes.  2iK>-313,  :W1-:W0,  354- 
359,  and  elsewhere.  Mommsen  used  to  state  a  view  sharply  opiK)sed  to  this, 
but  his  position  has  been  somewhat  modified  in  his  lat^r  writings. 

>  Read  Ihne's  Early  Rome,  114.  '  The  phrases  are  Momm sen's. 
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sought  out  by  a  strict  study  of  omens,  and  they  were  wor- 
shiped with  rigid  observance  of  rites  and  ceremonies.  Divine 
favor  could  be  lost  by  failure  to  observe  exact  times  and  pre- 
cise gestures  in  a  service,  or  by  the  omission  or  addition  of  a 
single  word ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mysterious  intrica- 
cies of  worship  had  the  value  of  a  conjuror's  charm,  and  almost 
compelled  the  aid  of  the  gods. 

290.  Priesthoods ;  Pontiffs  and  Augurs.  —  Under  these  condi- 
tions there  grew  up  in  Rome  (as  in  other  Italian  towns)  two 
important  colleges  of  city  priests  —  each  a  close  corporation, 
holding  office  for  life. 

a.  The  six  pontiffs  (pontiti(;es)  had  a  general  oversight  of 
the  whole  complex  system  of  divine  law,  and,  indirectly,  they 
became  the  guardians  of  human  science  also.  Their  care  of 
the  precise  dates  of  festivals  nuwle  them  the  keepers  of  the 
calendar  and  of  the  rude  religious  annals;  they  had  oversight 
of  weights  and  measures ;  and  they  themselves  described  their 
knowledge  as  the  science  of  all  things  human  and  divine. 

b.  The  gods  at  Rome  manifested  their  will  by  omens,  not 
by  oracles.*  The  two  most  important  kinds  of  these  auspices 
were  the  flight,  or  other  conduct  of  l)irds,  and  the  nature  of  the 
entrails  of  animals.  The  interpretation  of  such  signs  became 
a  kind  of  science,  in  the  special  possession  of  a  college  of  six 
augurs. 

Besides  these  skilled  colleges  for  the  religion  of  the  whole 
(!ity,  each  temple  had  its  special  priest.  Of  these,  perhaps 
the  most  imi)ortant  w(a-e  the  six  Vestal  Virgins,  who  for  cen- 
turies kept  the  sacred  fire  alive  and  pure  on  the  city  hearth. 

291.  Political  Value  (ReUgious  Fiction).— Despite  its  formal- 
ism, or  perhaps  because  of  it,  Roman  religion  became  a  mighty 
political  insti-ument.  No  public  act,  vote,  election,  or  battle, 
could  be  begun  without  divine  approval.     That  approval  once 


1  The  Sibi/Uinr  BooJcs  were  the  only  approach  to  an  oracle  in  Roman  his- 
tory.   A  jjooil  t<>pic  for  brief  oral  report  (see  Etruscan  influence,  §  274). 
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given,  the  gods  were  to  be  held  to  strict  account.  They  were 
preeminently  the  guardians  of  contracts ;  and  they  themselves 
were  bound  by  implied  contracts  with  the  state.  If  they  were 
properly  consulted  concerning  a  proposed  measure  and  had 
manifested  their  approval,  then  they  were  under  obligation 
to  see  the  project  to  a  successful  issue. 

Thus  piety  became  a  matter  of  foresight ;  and  the  thrifty, 
mercantile  Roman  mind  drove  hard  bargains,  too,  with  the 
gods.  Many  "  legal  fictions  "  were  introduced  into  the  lior- 
ship,  so  that  finally  the  state  might  do  pretty  nearly  as  it 
pleased  and  still  hold  the  gods  to  a  shrewdly -secured  support.^ 
The  soothsayers  called  for  fresh  animals  until  the  entrails  gave 
the  signs  desired  by  the  ruling  magistrate,  and  the  gods  were 
just  as  much  bound  as  if  they  had  shown  favor  at  the  first 
trial.  The  sky  was  watched  until  the  desired  birds  did  appear, 
and,  in  the  later  periods,  tame  birds  were  kept  to  give  the  re- 
quired indications.  If  all  signs  failed,  the  augur  could  still 
declare  that  he  found  them.  He  himself  thereby  incurred 
divine  wrath,  but,  since  all  forms  had  been  complied  with,  the 
gods  were  bound  to  treat  the  obligation  to  the  state  as  if  the 
announcement  had  been  true.  In  the  earlier  ages,  of  course, 
this  element  of  crafty  contrivance  was  probably  absent,  but 
even  then  the  religion  had  the  same  bargain-and-sale  chai'acter 
and  a  like  formalism. 

The  priests  and  augurs,  too,  were  the  servants  of  the  state, 
not  its  masters.  They  did  not  make  a  distinct  hereditary 
class,  but  were  themselves  warriors  and  statesmen.  In  their 
priestly  functions  they  acted  only  at  the  command  of  the 
civil  magistrate.  The  augurs  sought  no  omen,  and  made  no 
announcement,  except  when  directed  to  do  so. 

For  Fcrther  Reading. — On  ancestor  worship:  Tighe.  35-43,  and 
Coulanges,  1-48.  For  the  state  religion  in  general :  Ihne,  Early  Bome^ 
92-104 ;  How  and  Leigh,  288-292  ;  or  a  longer  discussion  in  Mommsen, 


^  Such  "  fiction  "  is  common  in  early  religion,  hut  nowhere  else  has  it  played 
do  large  a  part  as  at  Rome  (see  references  at  close  of  section) . 
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bk.  i.  ch.  xii.  For  Greek  inHuence :  Tighe,  105-108.  On  **  legal  fiction  '* 
in  the  Roman  religion:  How  and  Leigh,  200;  or  better,  Ihne,  Early 
Borne,  99,  100,  103,  125. 


V.    EARLIEST  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

292.  The  King  (rex).  —  The  three  political  elements  —  king, 
council  of  chiefs,  and  popular  assembly  of  tribesmen  —  which 
we  saw  in  Homeric  Greece  (§§  95-97),  appeared  also  in  legend- 
ary Rome.  The  king,  however,  held  a  more  prominent  place. 
He  stood  to  the  Roman  state  as  the  father  to  the  Roman  fam- 
ily. Tlie  royal  imperium  was  only  an  enlarged  copy  of  the 
paternal  potestas.  The  king  was  judge,  without  appeal,  in  all 
cases  outside  the  individual  family.  He  was  absolute  over 
the  lives  of  the  citizens.  He  alone  could  call  together  senate 
or  Assembly,  or  make  proposals  to  them.  The  consent  of 
the  Assembly  was  required  for  the  accession  of  a  new  king ; 
but,  regularly,  that  consent  could  be  given  only  to  some  one 
nominated  by  the  previous  king.     (See  also  §  294.) 

So  long,  indeed,  as  the  king  claimed  to  keep  within  old  cus- 
tom, there  was  no  legal  check  upon  his  power.  But  he  did  not 
hold  this  authority  against  the  |)opular  will.  He  was  absolute, 
because  Roman  ideas  favored  such  power  in  the  head  of  the 
family  and  of  the  state.  Ijike  the  house-father,  moreover,  he 
was  limited  in  practice  ])y  custom  and  by  public  opinion.  He 
was  expected  to  consider  the  advice  of  the  senate,  as  the 
father  was  to  consider  that  of  relatives,  and  he  could  not 
change  an  existing  custom  without  the  consent  both  of  the 
Assembly  and  the  senate.  If  he  ceased  to  respect  these  in- 
definite but  very  real  checks,  he  was  very  likely  to  cease  to 
rule. 

293.  The  Comitia  Curlata.  —  The  earliest  popular  Assembly 
was  an  assembly  by  curias.  Each  curia  had  one  vote.  If 
clients  were  present,  they  had  no  voice  in  determining  the 
vote  of  their  patrons'  curias  (§  287  and  note).  The  gathering 
politically  was  purely  patrician.    The  curias  met  at  call  of  the 
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king,  usually  only  to  hear  his  commands,  but  their  approval 
was  required  for  all  changCy — for  offensive  war,  new  laws,* 
the  adoption  of  new  clans  into  a  curia  or  of  strangers  into  a 
family,  or  the  alienation  of  property  by  will.  The  Assembly 
also  approved  or  rejected  the  king's  nominees  for  offices. 

294.  The  Senate  seems  originally  to  have  been  a  council  of 
the  chiefs  (cf.  §  96)  of  the  three  hundred  clans.  It  kept  this 
number,  but  the  kings  gradually  got  the  power  of  appointing 
to  vacancies  —  probably  at  first  when  there  were  conflicting 
claims  within  a  clan,  and  finally  at  will.  The  senate  had 
become  mainly  an  advisory  body,  though  it  had  also  a  veto  on 
any  change.  When  a  king  died  without  a  successor,  it  resumed 
more  of  its  original  power:  its  members  ruled  by  turns,  for 
five  days  each,  as  inter-reges  (**  kings  for  an  interval '').  The 
first  inter-rex  was  chosen  by  lot ;  each  one  then  designated  his 
successor,  and  any  one  after  the  first  could  nominate  a  perma- 
nent king ;  but  no  election  could  take  place  except  upon  such 
nomination.  Each  inter-rex  for  his  brief  rule  retained  the 
regal  imperium  in  full.^ 

VL    TWO   PREHISTORIC  REVOLUTIONS.' 

^1.   The  Patrician  Curiate  Assembly  gives  Way  to  a 

Centuriate  Assembly. 

296.  The  Military  "Census  of  Servius.*' — The  first  great  po- 
litical change  (admission  of  the  plebs  to  citizenship)  grew  out 
of  military  reform,  or  at  least  was  intimately  connected  with  it. 
Originally,  the  army  was  made  up  of  "the  Roman  people"  — 
the  patricians  and  their  immediate  clients.  The  plebeians 
paid  a  tax,  ])robably,  but  as  they  grew  in  importance,  the  state 


1  Butcf.  Pelham,28. 

-  On  these  institutions,  see  Mommsen,  bk.  1.  ch.  vi.  In  particular,  read 
pp.  80-85,  on  the  king,  and  96-102,  on  the  senate. 

s  The  first  two  radical  changes,  as  in  Hellas,  were  the  expulsion  of  the  kings 
and  the  entrance  of  the  plebs  into  the  ix>litical  city. 
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needed  also  their  personal  services.  Tradition  ascribes  the 
new  military  census  to  Servius,  the  "  sixth  king."  Rome  was 
a  city  of  some  eighty  thousand  or  a  liundred  thousand  people 
(about  the  size  of  Athens  in  the  Persian  wars),  with  a  lighting 
population  of  perhaps  twenty  thousand  free  males.  Eighteen 
hundred  of  the  wealthiest  of  these  were  called  upon  to  serve 
as  cavalry  (equites,  or  knights),  and  all  other  landowners,  ple- 
beians as  well  as  patricians,  were  divided  into  five  classes,  ac- 
cording to  the  equipment  they  were  able  to  furnish,  for  service 
in  the  infantry.  At  this  time  some  eight  thousand  (the  first 
class)  had  property  enough  to  serve  in  full  armor.  They  made 
the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx  or  legion.  Behind  them  stood 
the  second  and  third  classes,  less  completely  equipped,  but 
still  ranking  as  "  heavy-armed.''  The  poorer  fourth  and  fifth 
classes  served  as  light-armed  troops.  Then  all  the  free  non- 
landowners  were  enrolled  in  a  mass,  to  follow  the  army,  if 
necessary,  as  workmen  or  reserves. 

Each  of  the  five  classes  was  subdivided  into  c^nUirieSj  or 
companies  of  a  hundred  men  each.  Half  of  the  centuries  of 
each  class  were  made  uj)  of  the  younger  men  (seventeen  to  forty- 
six  years  of  age),  who  were  expected  to  take  the  field  at  any 
time.  The  other  half,  made  up  of  older  men,  formed  the  gar- 
rison of  the  city,  or  were  called  out  only  on  special  occasions. 
When  the  arrangement  took  its  fixed  form,  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  of  these  centuries,  —  eighteen  of  knights, 
eighty  of  the  first  class,  twenty  in  each  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  classes,  thirty  in  the  fifth  class,  with  four  centuries 
of  engineers  and  trumpetc»rs  distributed  among  the  others,  and 
with  the  mass  of  non-landowners,  known  as  the  "  century  of 
the  proletariat." 

296.  The  *<Army*'  of  Centuries  becomes  an  ** Assembly''  of 
Centuries.  —  In  early  scx^iety,  military  burden  and  political 
privilege  always  tend  to  go  together;  and  at  Rome  this  new 
war  host  gradually  took  the  place  of  the  old  curiate  assembly 
for  political  purposes.     It  is  often  said  that  the  gain  to  the 
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plebs  was  wholly  unforeseen;  but  if  the  arrangement  did 
originate  with  a  "tyrant"  like  Servius,  he  probably  counted 
upon  the  new  political  weight  of  his  friends,  the  plebeians,  to 
reduce  the  patrician  power. 

At  all  events,  the  process  may  be  easily  understood  now. 
The  king  would  find  it  both  natural  and  convenient  to  refer 
questions  of  peace  or  war,  and  nominations  of  military  officers, 
to  this  gathering.  The  witnessing  and  sanctioning  of  wills 
just  before  a  battle,  too,  would  fall  to  the  centuries  rather  than 
to  the  curias.  So  gradually  arose  a  comltia  centuriataj  even  in 
peace.  The  curiate  assembly  of  patri(}ians  remained  only  for 
religious  exercises  and  for  certain  formal  political  ends  of  little 
practical  moment.  The  change  probably  required  a  long  period 
of  time,  but  it  was  completed  in  the  regal  period  or  immediately 
afterward.^ 

297.  Aristocratic  Character  of  the  Later  Comitia  Centuriata.  — 
By  this  time  the  army  had  assumed  another  form,  but  the 
political  gathering  —  the  comitia  centuriata — had  crystallized 
in  the  original  shai>e.  This  gave  to  wealth,  and  therefore  to 
the  patricians,  a  great  advantage.  As  the  population  increased, 
the  poorer  classes  grew  faster  than  the  ridi ;  but  they  gained 
no  more  political  weight,  because  the  number  of  centuries  was 
not  changed,  though  the  number  of  men  within  a  century  was. 
The  centuries  of  the  lower  classes  came  to  contain  many  more 
than  a  hundred  each,  while  those  of  the  knights  and  first  class 
contained  far  less;  but  each  century,  full  or  skeleton,  still 
counted  one  vote  in  the  comitia.  Thus  the  knights  and  the 
first  class  (ninety-eight  of  the  hundred  and  ninety-three  cen- 
turies), even  after  they  had  come  to  be  a  small  minority,  could 
outvote  all  the  rest.  They  still  voted  first,  too,  just  as  when 
they  stood  in  the  front  ranks  for  battle;  and  so  oftentimes 
they  must  have  settled  a  question  without  any  vote  at  all  by  the 
other  classes.     And  since  the  knights  and  the  first  class  must 


1  Mommften  regards  tlie  change  as  resulting  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 
Ihne  regards  that  expulsion,  on  the  other  hand,  as  an  aristocratic  movement. 
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have  remained  largely  patrician,  it  is  clear  that  that  body  could 
still  control  legal  action  in  any  dispute  between  the  two  orders. 

298.  The  Plebeian  Gain.  —  None  the  less  it  was  a  great  gain 
when  the  position  of  each  individual  was  fixed  not  by  birth 
and  religion,  but  by  his  wealth.  The  first  great  barrier  was 
broken  down.  The  artificial  arrangement  of  the  centuries  still 
prevented  political  equality ;  but  it  would  prove  easier  to  re- 
place the  comitia  of  centuries  by  a  true  popular  assembly  than 
it  had  been  for  the  non-tribesmen  to  vrin  their  way  to  this 
beginning  of  political  power. 

B.   Overthrow   of  the   Kings. 

299.  The  Older  and  Later  Kingship.  —  Probably  many  more 
than  seven  kings  ruled  at  Home ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  legends, 
scholars  feel  confident  that  the  earliest  kingship  was  priestly 
and  that  the  military  features  grew  in  importance  later;  that 
is,  "Numa  must  have  come  before  Romulus."  The  last  three 
kings  very  possibly  were  Etruscan  conquerors  (note  to  §  274), 
and  the  expulsion  may  have  been  partly  the  result  of  a  Latin 
revival.  They  seem  also  to  have  been  "tyrants,"  supported 
for  a  while  by  the  non-citizen  class  against  the  patricians,  and 
the  expulsion  was  certainly  in  part  an  aristocratic  revolution. 
The  later  Romans  believed  that  the  last  Tarquin  oppressed  all 
classes  in  the  state,  and  that  the  cruel  deeds  of  his  son  finally 
roused  the  people  to  fury,  so  that  they  drove  the  family  from 
Rome,  al)olished  kingship,  and  in  its  place  chose  two  consuls 
for  a  year.  This  revolution  is  ascribed  to  the  year  510  B.C.  — 
the  same  year  in  which  the  Peisistratids  were  finally  driven 
from  Athens ;  but  while  the  Greek  story  is  strictly  historical, 
the  Roman  is  mere  legend,  with  no  evidence  by  which  to  judge 
the  truth  of  its  details.  Certainly  these  details  contain  too 
many  absurdities  and  inconsistencies  for  us  to  accept  them 
as  history.^ 


1  See  Uine,  Early  Rome,  79-81. 
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300.  The  ** Expulsion"  an  Aristocratic  Movement  and  a  Gndr 
ual  Change.  — Tin-  lutt-r  K«niiaus  Imwd  the  name  king  bitterly, 
ami  tliL*  lerliiij:  was  i-ivattMl  luiirvly  l»y  the  stories  of  Tarquiii's 
(•niflt\  ;  l.iit  iirMl»al)lv  tliese  >t»frie.s  were  the  inveutions  of 
aristiM'iatir  annalists  Imrj:  afttT  the  *•  eximlsion."  Certainly 
-kin;^'"  «li«l  !n»t  at  nine  iM-i-onie  a  iletesteil  name.  At  Rome,  as 
at  AtlitMis  «Sj  ln7  ami  117 »,  there  remained  a  king-priest  (rfx 
sitri'jr'i.itn,  wlmse  wife  also  kept  the  title  of  regfna  (queen); 
the  leireuils  thoiuijelves,  t<;H»,  represent  another  Tarquin  (Liieius 
Tanjiiinius  (.Villatiiius)  as  one  of  the  first  two  eonsuls ;  nor  is 
there  any  eviilenre  that  at  tirst  these  consuls  ruled  only  for 
one  year.  All  that  we  really  know  is  that  in  pi-ehistoric  times 
the  aristiK'ratie  patrieians  in  some  way  reduced  and  finally 
alK»lisheil  kinijshi]!.     As  Professor  Pelhani  puts  it:  — 

•*Tlie  struirdr  was  dinibtless  loiiinT  and  sharper,  and  the  newconstitu- 
Tii)n  miiri'  crruiliially  >lia{n^l.  tlian  tratlition  wuulii  have  lis  believe.  Pos- 
sibly, tixi.  this  rfviihiti>>u  at  ISonie  wiu^  but  part  of  a  wide-spreading  wave 
i>f  i'haiii:e  in  Latiiim  and  central  Italy,  similar  to  that  which  in  Greece 
.swept  away  iho  old  ht-mic  m"Uiarohii's."  —  Outlines  of  Boman  History,  Al, 

8o,  too.  Prcifessur  Seelev  :  — 

■•The  t'stablishiiieni  of  the  consulate  is  but  a  vague  tradition  with- 
out cbroni^lniry.  Tlie  lattr  Konians.  when  they  read  of  consuls,  could 
scarcely  avi>id  ihiiikhii;  of  >inuu'il  consuls,  such  as  they  themselves  were 
aociistouied  to.  .  .  .  ^Ihit]  when  we  liN.>k  closely  at  the  story  we  find 
thai  there  is  absolutely  lu*  rea.son  to  suppose  that  the  first  magistrates 
atier  the  tliirht  of  Taniuin  held  nftice  for  only  one  year.  .  .  .  Collatinus 
sitiiis  to  have  suoe»eihd  by  hereditary  ri^ht ;  wlietber  or  not  he  was 
calli'd  f'tHstiK  it  is  ]»r>>bable  that  his  term  of  office  was  not  yet  limite<l. 
rin-n*  an'  Miu'iTostions  in  the  h^ct-nils  of  another  revolution  to  get  rid 
Ml'  him.  1  'I'ln-n  ]»«Thaps  by  a  stories  of  cimnges,  the  monarchy  shrank 
up  into  the  annual  ii»nsulate  of  latrr  times,  which  indeed  !n  form  and 
eiTi'in.Miial  always  n-ntinued  to  n'seinblc  monarchy."  —  Introduction  to 

VnUtii\i}  Srf,n,u,  '2:\i\-'2'.\A. 

Si'KoiAi  llr.rMi:r«..  —  1.  A  comparison  of  the  centuriate  organizataon 
with  S.-l-m's  .lass.  >  n.^tf  tin-  eontrasts).  2.  Legends  connected  with 
till'  expui<i.iii  .»t  tin-  Tar.iuin>:  /'./.  Lake  Kegillus  ;  Brutua  and  his  sons; 
1 1 oi  alius  at  ihi-  Hridirt' ;  tlu-  Torsena  stories. 
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VU.    EFFECTS    OF    THE    DECLINE    OF    KINGSHIP    ON    THE 

EXECUTIVE  — THE  CONSULSHIP. 

301.  The  Consuls  and  the  Royal  Imperium.  —  Kome  modified 
rather  than  abolished  its  kiugship.^  The  priestly  function 
and  the  sat^red  name  rex  were  strictly  separated  from  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  power ;  that  executive  office  became  more 
truly  elective;  it  was  divided  between  two  men,  and  their 
term  was  finally  limited  to  one  year.  But  for  that  year  the 
new  consuls  ^  were  "  kings,"  each  in  theory  holding,  nearly  in 
full,  the  old  imperium.  They  called  and  dissolved  assemblies 
at  will,  with  sole  right  of  proposing  measures,  nominating 
magistrates,  and  regulating  debate;  they  filled  vacancies  in  the 
senate ;  they  ruhnl  the  city  and  commanded  in  war. 

302.  The  Chief  Limitations  in  Practice  were  the  following: 
either  (consul  might  absolut(»ly  forbid  or  cancel  any  act  of  the 
other ;  both  l)ecame  responsible  to  the  (u^nturies  and  the  courts 
when  they  laid  down  their  office ;  find  their  short  term  made 
them  dependent  upon  the  advice  of  the  j>ermanent  and  digni- 
fied senate,  against  whose  will  it  finally  Ijecame  practically 
impossible  for  them  to  act  in  important  matters. 

303.  Minor  Checks:  Independence  of  the  Quaestors  and  the 
Right  of  Appeal.  —  Two  other  limitations  quickly  followed. 

a.  The  kings  had  had  assistant  judges  and  treasurers,  called 
fjHuesfors.  After  the  revolution,  these  officers  were  at  first  ap- 
pointed by  the  consuls;  but  after  447  b.c.  they  were  elected 
annually,  and  in  theory  they  became  wholly  independent  of 
consular  control.  In  future  time  the  power  of  the  consuls  was 
to  l>e  further  diminished  by  the  creation  of  other  officers  to 
take  over  other  parts  of  their  functions. 


1  A  i)eopIe  of  marked  political  fsrenius  (like  the  Romans  or  English)  do  not 
willingly  cut  loose  from  their  past,  hut  grow  out  of  it. 

-At  first  they  were  called  joint  praetors^  or  leaders  in  war:  cf.  the 
Athenian  ptAemarch  (§  117). 
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300.  The  ** Expulsion**  an  Aristocratic  Movement  and  a  Grad- 
ual Change.  —  The  later  Romans  hated  the  name  king  bitterly, 
and  the  feeling  was  created  largely  by  the  stories  of  Tarquin's 
cruelty;  but  probably  these  stories  were  the  inventions  of 
aristocratic  annalists  long  after  the  "expulsion."  Certainly 
"  king  "  did  not  at  once  become  a  detested  name.  At  Rome,  as 
at  Athens  (§§  107  and  117),  there  remained  a  king-priest  (rex 
8acrorum)y  whose  wife  also  kept  the  title  of  regina  (queen) ; 
the  legends  themselves,  too,  represent  another  Tarquin  (Lucius 
Tarquinius  Collatinus)  as  one  of  the  first  two  consuls ;  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  that  at  first  these  consuls  ruled  only  for 
one  year.  All  that  we  really  know  is  that  in  prehistoric  times 
the  aristocratic  patricians  in  some  way  reduced  and  finally 
abolished  kingship.     As  Professor  Pelham  puts  it:  — 

**  The  struggle  was  doubtless  longer  and  sharper,  and  the  new  constitu- 
tion more  gradually  shaped,  than  tradition  would  have  us  believe.  Pos- 
sibly, too,  this  revolution  at  Rome  was  but  part  of  a  wide-spreading  wave 
of  change  in  Latium  and  central  Italy,  similar  to  that  which  in  Greece 
swept  away  the  old  heroic  monarchies." —  Outlines  of  Roman  History,  41. 

So,  too.  Professor  Seeley :  — 

**The  establishment  of  the  consulate  is  but  a  vague  tradition  with- 
out chronology.  The  later  Romans,  when  they  read  of  consuls,  could 
scarcely  avoid  thinking  of  annual  consuls,  such  as  they  themselves  were 
accustomed  to.  .  .  .  [But]  when  we  look  closely  at  the  story  we  find 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  first  magistrates 
after  the  flight  of  Tarquiu  held  oflBce  for  only  one  year.  .  .  .  Collatinus 
seems  to  have  succeeded  by  hereditary  right ;  whether  or  not  he  was 
called  consul^  it  is  probable  that  his  term  of  office  was  not  yet  limited. 
[There  are  suggestions  in  the  legends  of  another  revolution  to  get  rid 
of  him.]  Then  perhaps  by  a  series  of  changes,  the  monarchy  shrank 
up  into  the  annual  consulate  of  later  times,  which  indeed  in  form  and 
ceremonial  always  continued  to  resemble  monarchy.''  —  Introduction  to 
Political  Science,  2.33-234. 

Special  Reports.  —  1.  A  comparison  of  the  centuriate  organization 
with  Solon's  classes  (note  the  contrasts).  2.  Legends  connected  with 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins :  i.e.  Lake  Regillus  ;  Brutus  and  his  sons ; 
Uoratius  at  the  Bridge ;  the  Porsena  stories. 
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VIL    EFFECTS    OF    T^E    DECLINE    OF    KINGSHIP    ON    THE 

EXECUTIVE  —  THE  CONSULSHIP. 

301.  The  Consuls  and  the  Royal  Imperium.  —  Home  modiiied 
rather  than  abolished  its  kingship.^  The  priestly  function 
and  the  sacred  name  rex  were  strictly  separated  from  the  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  power;  that  executive  office  became  more 
truly  elective;  it  was  divided  between  two  men,  and  their 
term  was  finally  limited  to  one  year.  But  for  that  year  the 
new  consuls  ^  were  "  kings/'  each  in  theory  holding,  nearly  in 
full,  the  old  imperunn.  They  called  and  dissolved  assemblies 
at  will,  with  sole  right  of  proposing  measures,  nominating 
magistrates,  and  regulating  debate;  they  filled  vacancies  in  the 
senate ;  they  ruled  the  city  and  commanded  in  war. 

302.  The  Chief  Limitations  in  Practice  were  the  following: 
either  consul  might  absolutely  forbid  or  cancel  any  act  of  the 
other;  both  became  res|K)nsible  to  the  centuries  and  the  courts 
when  they  laid  down  their  office;  and  their  short  term  made 
them  dependent  upon  the  advice  of  the  permanent  and  digni- 
fied senate,  against  whose  will  it  finally  became  practically 
impossible  for  them  to  act  in  important  matters. 

303.  Minor  Checks :  Independence  of  the  Quaestors  and  the 
Right  of  Appeal.  —  Two  other  limitations  quickly  followed. 

a.  The  kings  had  had  assistant  judges  and  treasurers,  called 
quaestors.  After  the  revolution,  these  officers  were  at  first  ap- 
pointed by  the  consuls;  but  after  447  b.c.  they  were  elected 
annually,  and  in  theory  they  became  wholly  independent  of 
consular  control.  In  futun^  time  the  power  of  the  consuls  was 
to  be  further  diminished  bv  the  creation  of  other  officers  to 
take  over  other  parts  of  their  functions. 


1  A  i)eople  of  inarke<i  political  genius  (like  the  Romans  or  English)  do  not 
\villinp:ly  out  loose  from  their  past,  but  grow  out  of  it. 

-At  first  they  were  called  joint  praetors^  or  leaders  in  war:  cf.  the 
Athenian  poletnarch  (§  117). 
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b.  The  kings  as  judges  had  possessed  power  of  life  and 
death,  without  appeal  unless  they  themselves  chose  to  consult 
the  people.  The  consuls  kept  this  power  in  the  field,  but,  in 
theory,  not  in  the  city.  One  of  the  early  consuls,  Valerius 
Publkolay  carried  a  law  that  an  appeal  must  be  allowed  to  the 
centuries  in  cases  of  condemnation  to  death.  This  Valerian 
Ijaw,  when  observed,  was  the  great  safeguard  of  the  citizens 
against  consular  tyranny ;  but  it  was  frequently  a  dead  letter 
and  had  to  be  many  times  re^uacted  before  it  became  unques- 
tioned practice.  At  first,  moreover,  it  aj)plied  only  to  patri- 
(!ians. 

304.  The  Final  Check :  the  Political  Temperance  of  the  People 
and  Leaders.  —  All  these  restrictions  upon  consular  power 
were  valid  only  through  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  the 
self-control  of  the  consuls.  While  in  office  the  consuls  were 
legally  responsible  to  no  one;  and  neither  of  them  could  be 
lawfully  checked  by  any  one  save  the  other,  even  if  he  broke 
all  customs  and  laws. 

This  held  good,  indeed,  as  to  the  term  of  office.  At  first,  in 
legal  theory,  the  consuls  voluntarily  abdicated  at  the  end  of 
the  year;  if  they  refused  to  lay  down  office,  their  acts  con- 
tinued to  be  valid.  Like  the  old  kings,  too,  they  themselves 
nominated  their  successors.  By  proposing  only  two  names  to 
the  centuries,  they  could  com|)el  the  election  of  their  nominees. 
Later,  the  centuries  secured  greater  freedom  of  election,  but 
their  choice  had  still  to  be  ratified :  the  old  curiate  assembly 
alone  could  confer  the  imperium,  and  the  consuls  could  refuse 
to  place  before  it  the  choice  of  the  centuries.  Commonly  they 
felt  constrained  to  submit  to  the  popular  will,  but  at  crises 
they  sometimes  resumed  their  older  power  and  even  refused 
to  permit  the  centuries  to  vote  for  undesirable  candidates,  or 
declined  to  record  votes  given  for  them.  Such  usurpation, 
however,  was  very  rare ;  and,  in  the  few  cases  when  the  con- 
suls did  resort  to  extreme  measures  of  this  kind,  the  deliber- 
ate judgment  of  the  people  seems  usually  to  have  indorsed 
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them.     The  fact  is  a  striking  evidence  of  political  moderation 
and  capacity. 

305.  The  Dictatorship :  a  Revival  of  the  Kingship  to  meet  a 
Crisis.  —  In  time  of  peril,  the  divided  consular  power,  with  its 
possibility  of  a  deadlock,  might  easily  be  fatal.  The  escape 
was  found  in  temporary  revivals  of  the  old  kingship  under  a 
new  name.  Either  consul,  after  (consulting  the  senate,  without 
popular  vote,  might  appoint  a  (liciator.  This  officer  was  abso- 
lute master  of  Rome,  save  that  his  term  of  office  could  not 
exceed  six  months.  The  Valerian  Law  became  invalid  against 
his  decisions;  he  had  power  of  life  and  death  in  the  city  as  in 
the  army;  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  was  not  legally 
responsible  for  his  acts.  He  (jould  not,  liowever,  nominate  a 
successor.  Except  for  this  and  for  the  limit  of  time,  he  was 
a  close  copy  of  the  old  king. 

VIII.     EFFECT  OF  THE    REVOLUTION   UPON  THE  SENATE. 

306.  The  Senate,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  not  directly  affected 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  kings;  but  of  course  it  held  a  very 
different  relation  to  a  one-year  (consul,  whose  highest  ambition 
would  be  to  get  tinally  into  its  ranks,  from  that  it  had  held  to 
a  life-king  jealous  of  its  power.  Its  advice  grew  more  constant 
and  imperative,  until  it  became  the  real  directing  body  in  the 
state,  liowever  mu(;h  this  fiw-t  was  obscured  by  the  imposing 
imperium  of  the  consuls. 

IX.  THE  DEBT  TO  REGAL  ROME. 

307.  The  contributions  of  earlier  Rome  to  the  republic  may 
l)e  summed  up  :  — 

a.  The  Roman  city,  with   its  principle  of  absorption  and 

federation. 
h.  The  Roman  character  —  dignified,  legal-minded,  heroically 

devoted  to  the  state. 
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c.  A  religion  shaped  into  an  admirable  political  instrument. 

d.  The  family,  with  its  peculiar  jxitria  potestas. 

e.  The  corresponding  imjjerium  of  the  two  annual  consuls. 
/.   The  basing  of  political   privilege  upon   wealth   in   the 

comitia  centuriata. 

The  political  democracy  was  imperfect,  and  the  plebeians  had 
still  much  to  desire  in  social,  economic,  and  political  equality. 
This  is  the  key  to  the  history  of  the  early  republic. 


For  Further  Reading.  —  References  for  the  more  iuiportant  or  diffi- 
cult points  have  been  given  in  footnotes  or  by  Divisions. 

1.  For  Divisions  l.-V.  (Oldest  Roman  Society),  students  sliould  read 
also  Tighe,  chs.  ii.  and  iii.,  and  Fowler's  Cify  State^  chs.  ii.  and  iii.,  which 
was  referred  to  at  a  like  stage  in  Greek  history.  Granrud's  Roman  Von- 
atitutional  History  is  an  excellent  handbook  for  all  constitutional  details, 
and  should  be  accessible  to  all  students.  Advanced  students  will  wish  to 
compare  in  full  the  complete  treatments  in  Mommsen,  bk.  i.  chs.  v.,  xi.,  xii., 
and  index,  and  in  Ihne's  Karly  Rome^  chs.  v.-ix.,  and  Hiatoi^j^  I.  eh.  xiii. 

2.  For  Division  VI.  (the  Early  Revolutions)  :  On  the  cenluriale  organ- 
ization, Ihne,  Early  Rome,  132-140.  Advanced  students  will  consult 
Ihne^s  and  Mommsen^s  histories,  and  note  the  difference  between  their 
views.  As  usual,  there  is  a  brilliant  treatment  in  Coulanges,  8tK)-i}71  and 
379-387.  Coulanges  (324-:i;30)  has  also  an  interesting  chapter  showing 
how  the  legends  of  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  may  be  rationalized.  The 
discussion  in  Ihne*s  HMory  is  more  scientific. 

3.  For  Division  VII.,  advanced  students  may  compare  Mommsen,  bk.  ii. 
ch.  i.,  and  Ihne^s  History,  bk.  ii.  ch.  i.,  or  Early  Rome,  ch.  x.-xii. 


CHAPTER   III. 

CLASS  STRUGK^LES  IN  THE  REPUBLIC,   510-367  B.C. 

I.    CHARACTER  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

308.  The  First  Century  and  a  Half  of  the  Republic  was  a 

period  of  stern  internal  conflict  between  patricians  and  ple- 
beians. Torn  and  distracted  by  the  strnggle,  Rome  made 
little  gain  externally,  and  indeed,  until  toward  the  close  of  the 
epoch,  lost  much  territory  she  had  held  under  the  kings. 

The  peculiar  nuirk  of  the  long  internal  struggle  was  the  ab- 
sence of  extreme  violence*.  Compared  with  the  vehement  class 
conflicts  in  (ireek  cities,  with  their  frequent  bloody  revolu- 
tions and  counter-revolutions,  the  contest  in  Rome  was  carried 
on  *'  with  a  calmness,  deliberation,  and  steadiness  that  corre- 
sponded to  the  firm,  i>crsev(»ring,  sober,  practical  Roman  char- 
acter'*; and  when  the  victory  of  the  plebs  was  once  won,  the 
result  wjis  correspondingly  complete  and  permanent. 

II.    THE    POSITION   OF   THE   CLASSES   AFTER  510  B.C. 

309.  Rome  becomes  a  Patrician  OHgarchy.  —  Tike  overthrow  of 
the  kings  tnts  in.  no  sense  a  ileniovnUie  nwrement.  It  left  Home 
an  oli[i(irchii,  <tnd  depressed  the  plebs.  The  later  kings  had 
leaned  upon  the  lower  orders.  In  consequence,  they  had 
sought  to  strengthen  the  plel)eians  by  grants  of  public  land, 
by  securing  them  justice,  and  ])ossibly  by  aiding  them  in  the 
development  of  political  i)ower.  The  aristocratic  revolution- 
ists may  have  bought  popular  support  at  first  by  some  super- 
ficial concessions,^  but  the  plebeians  soon  found  themselves  the 
losers  by  the  change,  politically  and  economically. 

^  Livy  Hays  that  plebeians  were  admitted  to  the  senate  to  fill  the  vacancies 
croated  by  the  tyrants.    Mommsen  adopts  this  view,  and  speaks  as  if  they 
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310.  Political  Loss  to  the  Plebs. — No  direct  attack  was  made 
upon  their  political  rights,  it  is  true;  but  none  was  needed. 
The  plebeians  could  control  only  a  small  minority  of  votes  in 
the  assembly  of  the  centuries,  they  could  hold  no  office,  and 
they  had  no  way  even  to  get  a  desired  measure  considered. 
They  could  vote  at  best  only  upon  laws  proposed  by  patrician 
magistrates,  and  they  could  help  elect  only  patrician  officers 
who  had  been  nominated  by  other  patricians.  The  patrician 
senate,  too,  had  a  final  veto  upon  any  election  or  vote  of  the 
mixed  centuries,  and,  in  the  last  resort,  the  patrician  consuls 
could  always  fall  back  upon  the  patrician  augurs  to  prevent 
a  possible  plebeian  victory  by  an  appeal  to  religious  super- 
stition. Thus  the  immediate  political  loss  to  the  plebs  was 
very  real,  though  it  was  wholly  indirect.  So  far  as  the  mul- 
titude w^ere  concerned,  the  selfish  despotism  of  a  jealous  class 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  enlightened  despotism  of  a  paternal 
king. 

311.  Loss  of  Standing  at  Law.  —  A  like  result  followed  in 
cases  at  law.  The  kings  had  found  it  to  their  interest  to  see 
justice  done  the  plebs,  but  now  law  became  again  exclusively 
a  patrician  possession,  guarded  by  religion.  It  was  unwritten, 
and  to  the  plebs  almost  unknown;  and  it  was  easy,  therefore, 
in  any  dispute  with  a  plebeian,  for  a  patrician,  before  patrician 
judges,  to  take  shameful  advantage  of  its  intricacies  and  "  fic- 
tions." 

312.  Economic  Loss  and  Danger  to  the  Plebs. — The  proof  as 
to  economic  conditions  is  not  so  clear;  but  it  appears  probable 
that  the  victorious  patricians,  with  their  tremendous  political 
advantages,  sought  to  reduce  the  mass  of  free  but  poor  ple- 
beians to  economic  slavery  —  to  bring  them  back  again  to  the 
position  of  clients  dependent  upon  patrician   patrons.*      The 


continued  to  sit  there,  but  Ihne  successfully  controverts  any  such  theory 
{History,  1. 1.S6-138,  and,  better,  Early  Borne,  127-130). 
1  Coulanges,  387-389. 
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savage  laws  regarding  debt  *  offered  opportunity.  The  plebe- 
ians were  more  liable  than  formerly  to  fall  into  the  clutches 
of  the  law,  because  the  patricians  now  robbed  them  of  their 
part  in  the  public  grazing  lands,  and  because  of  the  greater 
peril  from  hostile  invasion  to  which  Roman  farmers  were 
exposed  for  a  time  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 

a.  When  Rome  conquered  a  hostile  city,  even  if  she  did  not  destroy  it, 
she  took  away  a  half  or  a  third  of  its  territory.  The  kings  sometimes 
settled  colonies  of  landless  plebeians  upon  this  land  (cf.  Athenian  cle- 
nichies)  ;  sometimes  part  of  the  plow  land  was  divided  between  the 
soldiers  who  had  won  it ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  such  new  territory 
became  a  common  pasture  ground.  It  belonged  to  the  state,  and  a  small 
tax  was  paid  for  the  right  to  graze  cattle  upon  it. 

Strictly,  even  then  only  the  patricians  ha<.l  the  right  to  its  use,  but  the 
kings  had  extended  the  privilege  to  the  plebs  also.  The  patricians  now 
resumed  their  exclusive  right,  and  so  reduced  to  painful  straits  the  poorer 
plebeians  who  had  eked  out  a  scanty  income  from  their  small  farms  by 
such  aid.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  patrician  officers  ceased  to  collect 
the  grazing  tax.  Thus  the  public  land  was  enjoyed  by  the  patricians 
as  private  property,  without  purchase  or  tax,  while,  as  a  result,  the  tax 
on  plebeian  farms  had  to  be  increa^jed,  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the 
treasury.  At  the  same  time,  the  sending  out  of  colonies  of  landless  ple- 
beians was  stopped,  partly  because  little  land  was  won  now  for  a  long 
time,  and  partly  because  the  patricians  insisted  upon  keeping  for  them- 
selves any  that  was  secured. 2 

b.  The  conditions  of  warfare  also  bore  more  heavily  upon  the  small 
farmer  than  upon  the  great  landlord.  He  was  called  away  frequently  to 
battle  ;  he  had  no  servants  to  till  his  fields  in  his  absence  ;  and  his  pos- 
sessions were  more  exposed  to  hostile  forays  than  were  the  more  strongly 
fortified  holdings  of  his  greater  neighbor.  Thus  he  might  return  to 
find  his  crops  ruined  by  delay  or  his  homestead  in  ashes,  and  he  could 
no  longer  apply  to  the  king  —  the  patron  of  the  plebs  —  for  the  old 
assistance. 


1  Where  there  were  several  creditors  they  could  cut  up  the  body  of  the 
debtor  if  they  chose.  This  provision  was  found  even  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
(§  3*21),  an<i  perhaps  gave  the  suggestion  for  Shyloek's  vengeance  in  the 
Merchant  0/  Venice.  This  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
is  disputed,  however,  hy  some  recent  scholars. 

2  An  excellent  brief  treatment  of  the  public  land  is  given  in  Tigbe,  82-88. 
See,  too,  Mommsen.  1.  343-346. 
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313.  The  Result :  a  Contest  between  the  Orders.  —  Thus,  more 
and  more  the  plebeians  were  forced  to  borrow  tax  money  from 
patrician  money  lenders  or  to  get  advances  of  seed  corn  and 
cattle  from  a  neighboring  patrician  landlord.  The  debtor's 
land  and  person  were  both  mortgaged  for  payment;  and,  on 
failure  to  pay,  the  patrician  courts  gave  the  creditor  possession, 
"^he  plebeian  debtor  became  a  client,  or  serf;  or,  if  he  refused 
to  accept  this  result,  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with 
chains,  and  torn  with  stripes. 

Against  this  condition  the  plebeians  rose  in  a  struggle  that 
tilled  a  century  and  a  half,  and  they  came  soon  to  chiim  not 
only  economic,  but  also  social  and  political  equality :  that  is, 
their  share  in  public  lands ;  right  of  intermarriage  with  patri- 
cians, and  an  equal  knowledge  of  laws;  and  eligibility  to  all 
offices,  even  religious  offices  of  political  value.  Tt  is  roughly 
correct  to  say  that  the  first  fifty  years  went  to  a  struggle  for 
economic  security;  but  that,  finding  this  ineffectual,  the 
plebeians  devoted  themselves  for  the  next  hundred  years  to 
securing  political  rights.^ 

III.    STEPS   IN   THE    STRUGGLE. 
A.   The  Tkibunes  of  the  Plehs. 

314.  The  First  Secession  of  the  Plebs.  —  In  ten  chapters  Livy 
gives  a  graphic  story  of  the  first  clash  between  the  orders.'^ 

The  plebs,  driven  to  despair,  refuse  to  serve  in  a  war  aj^inst  the 
Volscians,  until  the  consul  wins  them  over  by  freeing  all  debtors  from 
prison.     But  when  the  army  returns  victorious,  the  otiier  consul  refuses 


1  Two  views  exist  as  to  the  orijiniial  uprising.  The  oMer  iitui  men*  couiinon 
one  holds  that  the  plebeians  revolted  to  eseajje  heini;  enslav«»d  for  debt  almost 
as  a  class.  The  latter  holds  that  in  so  simple  a  s«KMety  so  much  debt  was 
impossible,  and  that  the  plebeians  rose  to  secure  protect  ion  against  the  arbi- 
trary despotism  of  patrician  magistrates  in  individual  cases.  See  Momni- 
sen  (I.  345-.'W6)  for  the  first  view;  Ihne  presents  the  sec(>nd  idea  (K'lrly 
Rome,  12(»,  141,  142,  and  History,  I.  147-149). 

2  Dionysius  gives  it  in  sixty-eight  longer  chapters.  There  is  a  good  abstract 
in  Ihne,  1. 144-140,  and  a  longer  one  in  Lewis,  11.  73-84. 
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to  recognize  his  colleague^s  acts ;  he  arrests  the  debtors  again,  and  enforces 
the  law  with  merciless  cruelty.  On  a  renewal  of  the  war,  the  betrayed 
plebs  again  decline  to  fight;  but  finally  Manias  Valerius  (of  the  great 
''Valerian  house  that  loved  the  people  well'*)  is  made  dictator,  and  him 
they  trust.  Victory  again  follows;  but  Valerius  is  unable  to  get  the 
consent  of  the  senate  to  his  proposed  changes  in  the  law.  So  the  plebeian 
army,  still  in  array  outside  the  gates,  rises  in  revolt  and  marches  away  to 
a  hill  across  the  Anio,  some  three  miles  from  Rome,  where,  they  declare, 
they  will  build  a  Rome  of  their  own.  This  would  have  meant  the  con- 
quest of  both  the  old  and  new  cities  by  neighboring  foes ;  so  a  compromise 
is  patched  up,  and  the  plebs  return  from  the  '* Sacred  Mount." 

315.  The  Tribunes  and  their  Veto,  493  b.c.  — The  letter  of  the 
law  was  not  changed,  l)ut  the  plebeians  had  secured  means 
to  prevent  its  execution  in  any  given  case.  Two  plebeian 
tribunes,  it  was  agreed,  should  be  chosen  each  year;  the  person 
of  these  officers  was  declared  inviolable,  and  a  curse  was  in- 
voked upon  the  man  who  should  interfere  with  their  acts. 
For  the  protection  of  their  class,  tliey  were  given  a  portion  of 
the  old  consular  veto;  that  is,  they  could  absolutely  stop  any 
magistrate  in  any  executive  act,  and  so  prevent  the  arrest  or 
{mnishment  of  any  individual  plebeian.  lUit  this  veto  could 
be  exercised  only  within  the  city  and  l>y  the  tribunes  in  person.^ 
Hence  a  tril)une's  door  wfis  left  always  unlocked,  so  that  a 
plel)eian  in  trouble  might  have  instant  access. 

316.  Subsequent  Growth  of  the  Tribuneship.  —  In  consequence 
of  later  disturbances,  the  number  of  tribimes  was  increased 
to  five,  and  final ly  to  ten,  so  as  to  afford  more  efficient  pro- 
tection in  all  needful  cases.  Their  power  also  grew,  until 
they  came  to  forbid  not  only  executive  acts,  but  likewise  the 
putting  of  a  vote  in  the  centuries  or  in  the  senate,  so  that 
they  could  bring  the  whole  government  to  a  standstill. 

"  Absolute  prohibition  was  in  the  most  stern  and  abrupt  fashion 
opposed  to  absolute  connnand;  and  the  quarrel  was  settled  (?)  by  recog- 
nizing and  regulating  the  discord.'' — Mommsen,  I.  354,  355. 


1  It  is  notable  that  this  arrangement  was  not  established  by  law  but  by  a 
treat  If  hetween  the  two  orders,  as  if  they  had  been  separate  states.  (See 
Ihne,  Early  Rome,  142,  143.) 
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Besides  this  power  of  impeding  action  in  the  state  (which 
was  their  characteristic  function),  the  tribunes  came  to  have 
also  a  terrible  judicial  power.  It  seems  probable  that  even 
before  the  treaty  of  the  Sacred  Mount  the  plebs  had  had  their 
own  chosen  rulers  to  act  in  plebeian  gatherings  as  the  consuls 
did  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  —  proposing  rules  and  im- 
peaching offenders  against  them.^  Now  the  plebeian  tribunes 
came  to  accuse  in  this  way  the  patricians  also,  —  even  consuls, 
— and  to  arrest  and  fine  them,  with  appeal  only  to  the  assembly 
of  the  plebeians,  where  patricians  could  expect  little  favor. 

B.   Rise  of  the  Plebeian  Assembly. 

317.  Ancient  Organization  of  the  Plebeians. — It  is  plain  that 
the  plebeians  must  have  possessed  some  such  organization  as 
has  just  been  referred  to,  with  regular  meetings  and  officers,  or 
they  could  never  have  waged  the  long  constitutional  struggle 
in  so  orderly  a  manner ;  but  the  matter  is  very  obscure.  Proba- 
bly the  organization  was  based  upon  certain  local  divisions 
called  "tribes."  At  some  early  date,  the  city  and  territory 
of  Rome  had  been  divided  into  twenty-one  wards,  or  tribes,- 
for  military  taxation  and  for  the  levy.  The  i)lebs,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  complete  gentile  organization,  seem  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  these  local  units.  In  some  way,  a  plebeian  "as- 
sembly of  tribes"  grew  up  and  became  a  real  governing  body 
for  the  plebeians,  though  still  without  any  sanction  from  the 
state.' 

318.  This  Plebeian  Assembly  wins  Recognition  in  the  State. 

—  The  plebeian  officers  of  the  "  tribes  "  had  now  been  put 
alongside  the  patrician  consuls.      The  next  logical  step  was 

1  See  Ihne,  Hifitortj,  I.  18:V187,  or  Earltj  Rome,  143,  lU. 

*  These  local  tribes  of  course  had  no  connection  with  the  three  blood  tribes. 
(Cf.  the  tribes  of  CMeisthencs,  §  l.'VS.)  This  institution  also  is  attributed  to 
Scrvius. 

s  For  conflicting  views  as  to  the  original  nature  of  the  assembly,  see  Ihne, 
Early  Rome,  144-147,  or  History,  I.  1H.'^185,  2CH>,  207,  and  Mommsen.  I.  359, 
3<>0. 
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to  set  the  plebeian  assembly  alongside  the  mixed  centuriate 
assembly.  The  patricians  seem  to  have  provoked  the  strug- 
gle, by  trying  to  control  the  election  of  tribunes,  —  perhaps 
by  bringing  it  into  the  assembly  of  the  centuries,*  —  and  by 
endeavoring  to  prevent  the  plebeians  from  holding  their  separ 
rate  meetings,  which  were  now  becoming  a  threat  to  the  patrician 
state.  A  bitter  contest  of  twenty  years  was  closed  in  471  b.c. 
by  the  victory  of  the  plebs.  The  tribune  Publilius  Volero 
secured  the  consent  of  the  senate  to  a  decree  known  as  the 
PuhliUan  Law.  This  legalized  the  old  plebeian  organization. 
It  guaranteed  to  the  plebeian  tribal  assembly  the  right  to  elect 
the  tribunes  and  to  pass  decrees  (plebiscita)  which  should  have 
the  force  of  law  upon  members  of  the  plebs.  This  power  was 
soon  to  be  extended  so  that  the  decrees  of  the  plebeian  assem- 
bly should  become  equal  to  those  of  the  comitia  centuriata  in 
all  matters  (see  the  Horatian  Law,  §§  322-^^23). 

319.  The  Result  a  Double  State  ;  Violence  over  Agrarian  Ques- 
tions.^—  Thus  the  first  struggle  of  the  plebs  for  admission  into 
the  state  had  set  up  instead  a  double  state  —  a  plebeian  state 
over  against  the  patrician  state,  each  with  its  own  assembly 
and  leaders,  with  no  arbiter  between  the  two  and  no  check 
upon  civil  war  except  mutual  moderation.  The  device  was 
clumsy,  and  could  not  have  been  worked  at  all  by  a  people  of 
low  political  capacity.  Even  with  the  Romans,  it  led  during 
the  next  few  years  to  violence,  both  legal  and  illegal.  Street 
fights  between  the  orders  took  place ;  consuls  and  leading 
patricians  were  driven  into  banishment,  and  the  tribune  Genu- 
cius  was  assassinated  by  patrician  daggers.  Spurius  CassiiiSf 
the  first  patrician  to  dare  espouse  the  cause  of  the  people,  fell 
a  victim  to  his  order.  He  had  served  Rome  gloriously  in  war 
and  in  diplomacy ;    but  now,  when  as  consul  he  proposed  a 


1  For  thoories  as  to  the  election  of  tribunes  just  after  493  B.C.,  see  Ihuc, 
History,  I.  140  ami  1H4-1H7.  Advanced  Rtudents  can  look  up  the  vexed  question 
in  Mommsen's  Forsrhunr/en,  T.  185  fT. 

2  Mommsen,  I.  ar»4-3()l. 
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reform  in  the  selfish  patrician  administration  of  the  public 
lands,  the  patricians  accused  him  of  aiming  at  tyranny,  and 
he  was  put  to  death  (according  to  one  story,  by  the  simple 
judgment  of  his  father).  In  like  manner,  two  other  citizens, 
JSpiiritis  ^faeliuSy  and,  later  (t^84  b.c),  Manluis^  w^ho  had  saved 
the  Capitol  itself  from  the  Gauls  (§  330),  fell  before  like  accu- 
sations when  they  attempted  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
people.^  None  the  less,  the  plebeians  made  some  small  gains 
even  in  the  first  years.  Some  colonies  of  poor  citizens  were 
established  on  the  public  lands,  and  in  466  b.c.  the  Aventine 
district  was  parceled  out  into  building  lots  for  landless  plebe- 
ians in  the  city.  The  next  important  step,  however,  requires  a 
separate  section. 

C    The  Decemvirs.^ 

320.  The  Plebs  demand  Written  Laws;  the  Two  Boards  of 
Decemvirs.  —  In  462,  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  their  tribune  Terentilius,  asked  for  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  reduce  the  laws  to  writing.  This  reasonable 
demand  aroused  a  furious  patrician. opposition ;  but  after  ten 
years'  agitation  it  was  agreed  to  set  aside  both  consuls  and 
tribunes  for  a  year,  and  to  intrust  the  government  to  a  board 
of  ten  dictators  (decemvirs),  who  should  codify  the  laws.  Both 
pleVxjians  and  patricians  were  eligible  to  the  office,  but  the 
patricians  secured  all  the  places  in  the  election  in  451  b.c. 
The  work  was  not  completed,  however;  and  the  next  year 
Appius  ClnudiuSf  one  of  the  first  decemvirs,  joined  the  ple- 
beian party  and  secured  his  own  reelection  with  several  plebeian 
colleagues. 

1  Special  reports  upon  these  stories  and  upon  that  of  Coriolanus  and  his 
banishment.  The  Maelius  story  is  noteworthy  for  its  connection  with  the 
Cincinnatus  legend.  Mommsen  discredits  much  of  all  these  anecdotes.  It  is 
possible,  but  not  probable,  that  these  men  were  demagogues  aiming  at  regal 
power. 

2  Cf.  the  Athenian  demands.  §  124.  The  story  of  Claudius  and  Virginius  has 
become  so  classic  in  literature  that  it  should  be  known  by  the  student.  But 
the  criticism  briefly  indicated  in  §§  *VJI-;J22  is  based  up<m  the  views  of  all  criti- 
cal scholars;  see  Ihne,  I.  192-199,  and  Early  Rome,  175. 
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321.  The  Patrician  Counter-Revolution.  —  From  this  time  the 
story  becomes  obscure  and  contradictory.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  patricians  put  Claudius  to  death  as  a  traitor  to  their 
order ;  and  that  they  then  restored  the  consulship,  but  refused 
to  restore  the  tribuneship  —  perhaps  on  the  ground  that  writing 
down  the  laws  had  made  that  office  unnecessary.  Moreover, 
they  added  some  harsh  laws  to  the  first  decemvir  code,  making 
up  in  all  the  famous  Twelve  Tables}  Later  patrician  iliventions 
obscure  all  this,  and  represent  the  overthrow  of  the  decemvirs 
as  the  work  of  a  plebeian  rising  against  Claudius,  who,  it  was 
said,  claimed  the  free  maid  Virginia  as  a  slave  girl. 

322.  Plebeian  Secession  and  Final  Gains.  —  A  revolt  certainly 
took  pla(*e,  but  it  was  directed  against  the  usurping  patricians. 
Once  more  the  plebeians  rose  in  arms  and  withdrew  to  the 
Sacred  Hill  to  secure  tlieir  rights.  As  a  result,  besides  the 
written  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  tribunes  were  restored, 
and  even  given  seats  outside  the  senate  door,  whence  they 
could  shout  out  tlieir  vet(j  upon  any  action  by  that  body ;  the 
old  Valerian  right  of  appeal  in  capital  cases  was  extended  to 
plebeians  also;  and  the  plebeian  assembly,  somewhat  modified, 
was  solemnly  recognized  as  a  sovereign  assembly  of  the  Roman 
people,  able  legally  to  bind  the  vhole  people  by  its  decisions, 
subject,  of  course,  like  the  centuriate  assembly,  to  the  senate's 
veto. 

This  new  vomitia  trihnta  was  soon  to  become  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  popular  assemblies.  It  was  at  this  time  made  to 
consist  of  all  landowners,  —  patricians  and  plebeians,  —  organ- 
ized in  territorial  **  tribes."  Each  tribe  voted  as  a  unit,  and, 
in  determining  its  vote,  each  man  within  it  had  an  equal  voice, 
so  that  the  plebeians  held  an  overwhelming  control.  The  old 
tribal  assembly,  of  plebeians  only,  is  known  after  this  as  the 
*^  council  of  the  plebs  "  ;  it  contained  all  plebeians,  landowners 
or  not,  but  it  ceased  now  to  have  any  political  importance. 

These  two  new  points  regarding  the  appeal  and  the  assembly 


1  Special  report:  Moiiimsen,  I.  364 ;  Tighe,  96-98. 
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of  tribes  were  embodied  in  the  Valerio-Horatian  law  of  44^9 
so-called  from  the  consuls  of  that  year. 

323.  Significance  of  the  Result.  —  The  real  advance  by  the 
plebs  lay  in  putting  the  decrees  of  the  comitia  tributa  on  a  level 
with  the  laws  of  the  centuriate  assembly.  The  growing  ple- 
beian state  had  now  won  full  equality  with  the  patrician  state. 
There  remained  to  fuse  the  two.  For  this,  the  new  power 
of  the  plebs  was  an  efficient  instrument.  Four  years  later 
(445  B.C.),  a  plebiscite,  sanctioned  by  the  senate,  legalized 
mixed  marriages  between  plebeians  and  ])atricians,  so  providing 
for  the  gradual  social  fusion  of  the  two  orders.  In  the  same 
year  began  the  last  but  longest  stage  of  the  conflict  —  an 
eighty-eight  years'  struggle  for  admission  to  the  consulate, 
that  is,  for  the  political  fusion  of  the  orders. 

/>.    Admission  to  the  Consulship. 

324.  The  First  Step :  Creation  of  Consular  Tribunes.— A  pleb- 
iscite of  445  B.C.  decreed  that  the  people  be  allowed  to  elect  a 
plebeian  for  one  of  the  consuls.  This  was  evaded  by  the  sen- 
ate. That  body,  however,  yielded  to  a  compromise.  It  was 
resolved  to  elect  no  consuls,  but  instead  to  choose  military 
tribunes  with  consular  power  —  this  office  to  be  open  to  men  of 
either  order. 

325.  Continued  Patrician  Resistance.  —  But  the  patricians  had 
not  given  up.  They  hiid  "  saved  the  office  of  consid  from 
pollution,"  and  they  fell  back  on  two  shrewd  devices  to  cheat 
the  plebs  for  a  time  of  what  remained  of  their  victory. 

a.  With  the  old  stronghold  threatened,  they  prepared  an 
inner  fortress  into  which  they  could  retire.  A  new  patrician 
office  was  created  to  take  over  the  more  sacred  and  more  im- 
])ortant  portion  of  the  consuls'  duty :  two  censors  were  added 
for  each  five-year  period,  for  moral  oversight  and  control. 
They  exercised  very  important  powers :  they  revised  the  lists 
of  citizens  and  of  the  senate,  and  appointed  to  vacancies  in  the 
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latter  body;  by  their  simple  order,  too,  they  could  exclude  a 
citizen  from  the  list,  or  degrade  a  senator.* 

b.  But  the  patricians  had  not  really  surrendered  the  con- 
sulship. It  had  been  reserved  to  the  senate  to  decide  each 
year  whether  consuls  or  consular  tribunes  should  be  elected. 
This  power  was  used  to  secure  the  election  of  consuls  (always 
patrician,  of  course)  twenty  times  out  of  the  next  thirty-five 
years.  Still  further,  when  consular  tribunes  were  to  be 
chosen,  the  patrician  influence  in  the  centuries,  together  with 
their  advantages  in  manipulating  ausj)ices  (Mommsen,  I.  377), 
saved  the  election  to  their  order  every  time  for  almost  half  a 
century. 

326.  The  Final  Victory  of  the  Plebs:  the  Licinian  Rogations, 
367  B.C.  —  In  400,  .SIH),  and  39()  h.c,  however,  the  plebeians  won 
the  elections,  and  thereafter  never  lost  ground.  The  invasion 
of  the  (rauls  in  390  n.c.  (§  330)  set  aside  party  struggle  for  a 
time ;  but  in  377  b.c.  l)egan  the  final  campaign.  The  losses  in 
war  seem  to  have  borne  hard  upon  the  poorer  plebeians,  and  to 
have  made  them  more  anxious  for  economic  than  for  political 
reform.  However,  the  wealthier  leaders,  already  connected 
with  patrician  families  by  marriage  and  looking  forward  to 
personal  political  promotion,  united  the  w^hole  plel)eian  body 
on  a  group  of  demands.  These  were  proposed  by  the  tribune 
Licinius  Stolo,  and  are  known  as  the  Licinian  Rogations. 

The  three  most  important  were :  (1)  that  the  office  of  consul 
be  restored,  one  consul  at  least  always  to  be  a  plebeian ;  (2)  that 
no  one  citizen  should  hold  more  than  five  hundred  jugera  (an 
acre  is  nearly  two  jugera)  of  the  common  lands  in  inclosure,  or 
pasture  upon  the  open  jmblic  lands  more  than  one  hundred 
cattle  and  five  hundred  sheep;    (3)    that  payment  of  debts 


^  On  the  censors,  read  Ihne,  Karh/  Rome,  184-189.  Either  censor,  quite  in 
accord  with  Roman  p:enlus.  could  veto  action  by  the  other.  Their  tremendous 
power  Avas  used  with  moderatiim  and  not  to  any  considerable  decree  for  party 
ends.  Tlie  new  office  was  needed,  no  doubt,  in  any  case.  It  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  tondvncy  to  •*  differentiation  of  function  "  that  marks 
political  development ;  but  it  came  at  just  this  time  for  the  special  reason  noted. 
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might  be  deferred  for  three  years,  and  that  interest  already 
paid  shouhl  be  deducted  from  the  principal. 

This  last  measure  could  only  be  excused  from  its  necessity ; 
but  the  land  acts,  it  should  be  understood,  were  not  confisca- 
tion. Like  the  earlier  attempts  of  Spurius  Cassius,  they  were 
an  effort  to  rescue  what  was  legally  and  morally  the  property 
of  all  from  patrician  squatters. 

Ten  years  of  bitter  wrangling  followed.  The  plebs  reelected 
their  tribune  and  i)assed  the  rogations  anew  each  year;  the 
senate  vetoed  them ;  the  tribunes  forbade  all  elections  of 
patrician  magistrates  and  left  the  state  without  a  government, 
though,  in  the  peril  of  an  invasion,  they  subsecpiently  receded 
from  this  extreme  ground ;  the  patri(*ians  offered  to  concede 
the  economic  demands,  hoi)ing  thus  to  buy  off  the  poorer  ple- 
beians; but  the  able  leadership  of  Licinius  held  the  party 
together  to  insist  on  the  full  programme ;  and  in  367  b.c.  the 
senate  gave  way  and  the  rogations  became  law. 

327.  Political  Fusion  Completed,  367-300  b.c.  —  The  long 
struggle  was  i)ractically  over,  and  the  body  of  the  patricians 
soon  accepted  the  result  with  good  grace.  It  is  characteristic 
of  their  political  sense  that  they  made  no  attem])t  at  counter- 
revolution. Just  at  first  they  tried  again  to  save  something 
from  the  wreck  by  instituting  a  third,  and  patrician,  praetor- 
consul —  who  was  now  called  the  praetor  —  for  supreme  judi- 
cial control  in  the  city;  but  all  such  devices  were  in  vain.' 
IMebeian  consuls  could  nominate  other  plebeian  officers. 
TMebeians  had  already  won  admission  to  the  quaestorship; 
now  they  successively  became  dictator  in  350  b.c,  censor  in 
351  B.C.,  and  praetor  in  337  b.c.  In  300  b.c.  even  the  sacred 
colleges  of  pontiffs  and  augurs  were  thrown  open.  Appoint- 
ments to  the  senate  were  commonly  made  now  from  those  who 


1  The  consul  hud  liad  tlirec  functions,  religious,  civil,  find  military.  As  the 
plebs  gained  ground,  the  patricians  first  gave  the  religi(»us  duties  to  the  censor, 
and  now  the  chief  civil  powers  to  the  praetor,  intending  to  share  with  the  plebs 
only  the  military  office. 
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had  held  office,  and  so  that  body  also  finally  became  plebeian ; 
or,  rather,  the  old  distinction  died  out  after  the  year  300  b.c, 
and  for  practical,  and  especially  for  political,  purposes  is  no 
more  heard  of.* 

For  Fuktiier   Reading. —Mommsen,  I.  341-804;  Ihne,  I.  127-162, 
17i>-220,  25iv-202,  302-;];54,  and  Early  Rome,  132-101  and  105-llK). 


^  It  is  not  uncommon  to  nay  that  the  8tru|i:gle  lasted  until  the  Ilortehaian 
Law  (see  §  .'Moc),  but  that  reform  had  reference  to  an  altogether  new  aristo- 
cratic movement  and  had  little  connection  with  the  old  pleheian-patrician  con- 
test. Some  writers  wish  to  ref^rd  the  Eupatrids  at  Athens  as  equivalent  to 
Roman  patricians.  The  name  suggests  such  a  comparison.  In  that  case,  the 
Solonian  reform  would  have  consisted  largely  in  admitting  the  plebeians  into 
the  Eupatrid  organization.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  view,  but 
our  knowledge  is  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to  accept  it  against  the  statements 
of  the  ancient  writers,  who  regarded  the  nou-Eupatrids  as  mainly  Attic 
tribesmen. 
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I.     EAULIER   BEGINNINGS  — BEFORE   367  B.C. 


328.  Gains  in  the  Regal  Period,  and  the  Reaction  to  449  b.c. — 
Details  o£  the  early  wars  are  all  colored  by  later  patriotic 
invention,'  but  the  (general  trend  ol' 
events  is  faivly  clear.  Under  the 
kings  Rome  had  conquered  widely, 
but  after  510  B.r.  the  Latin  towns 
became  iiiile[>en<lent  again  and 
nmch  territory  also  was  lost  to 
the  Etruscans,  For  tlie  next  sixty 
years,  indeed,  Rome  fought  for 
life,  —  hostile  Etrust^an,  Volscinn. 
and  Sabine  armies  api)earing  often 
under  her  very  walls.  In  493  b.c, 
it  is  true,  the  Latin  League  was 
again  bound  to  Rome  by  treaty  on  equal  terms,  and  so  an  im- 
portant bulwark  provided  against  the  Volscians  and  Aequians 
of  the  southern  hills ; '  but  the  saving  forces  in  these  critical 
years  were  due  neither  to  Rome's  diplomacy  nor  valor,  bnt  to 
certain  unconscious  allies  who  broke  the  threatening  Etruscan 
power, —  Gauls  fram  the  north,  Samnites  in  Oanipania,  and 
the  great  tyrants  of  Syracuse  who  just  at  this  time  (§  217) 
shattered  the  Etruscan  naval  superiority. 


■  Special  reports:  the  legemU  of  CnriolniiuB,  Cinulnuatua,  and  Caniillus 
with  modern  priliHaniH  :  Ihn  Ronmn  "  triumph," 

I  Thin  iniportnnt  treaty,  and  niiiithnr  just  after  witli  the  Hernicans,  ar 
ascribed  U>  Spurios  Caasius  (J  31!l). 
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329.  The  Slow  Gain  after  449  B.C.  —  After  the  reforms  of  the 
deceinviral  i)eriod  (when  the  bitterest  internal  dissensions  were 
past)  Rome  began  to  make  slow  gains  of  territory.  Insensibly 
she  became  again  the  president  and  real  mistress  of  the  Latin 
League ;  but  still  it  was  not  until  39G  b.c,  after  fourteen  long 
wars,  that  she  subdued  Veii,  her  ancient  Etruscan  rival,  only 
a  few  hours'  walk  from  her  gates.* 

330.  A  Brief  Interruption :  Rome  sacked  by  the  Gauls,  390  B.C. 

—  Six  years  later  the  city  was  again  in  i>eril  of  annihilation. 
A  horde  of  Gauls,  under  the  leader  Breiinns,  who  had  already 
overrun  Etruria,  utterly  defeated  the  Roman  army  at  the 
Allia  (twelve  miles  from  the  walls)  and  cut  it  off  from  the 
city.  Fortunately,  the  undisciplined  barbarians  squandered 
thret;  days  in  j)illage,  and  so  gave  the  Romans  time  to  save  the 
state.  The  sacred  fire  was  hastily  removed,  the  helpless  in- 
habitants fled,  and  a  small  garrison,  under  the  soldier  MarcuH 
^f(lnliuH  (§  319),  undertook  the  defense  of  the  Capitoline  cita- 
del. The  Gauls  sacked  the  rest  of  the  city  without  resistance, 
and  held  it  seven  months;  but  no  doubt  their  ill  regulated 
host  was  ravaged  by  the  deadly  malaria  of  the  Roman  plain 
(which  has  more  than  once  lx»en  Rome's  best  protection),  and 
in  any  case  they  had  little  skill  or  patience  for  a  regular  siege; 
so,  finally,  they  withdrew,  on  the  payment  of  an  immense 
ransom.*-' 

Rome  recovered  raj)idly,  and  the  slow  territorial  growth 
up  to  this  time  ((mtrasts  strikingly  with  the  swift  advance 
that  was  to  come  in  the  next  hundred  vears.  The  difference 
was  due  mainlv  to  the  difference  in  internal  conditions.     The 

A. 

lotiff  strife  of  rfassps  vloHod  in  S67  B.c,     Tlie  prtj^jess  of  amahjci- 
mation  that  had  oritjinaUn  fnaed  the  three  sejxtrate  hill  towns  into 


1  R<»mo  bcjjan  li»*re  tlie  men'ih'ss  ami  criminal  policy  which  she  was  to  show 
toward  many  rival  capitals  in  time  to  come,  by  exterminating  the  population 
and  laying  waste  the  site  of  the  city. 

*-*  Special  reports:  the  sack  of  the  city:  the  geese  of  the  capitol;  Brennus 
and  his  sword  at  the  scales :  the  later  fiction  of  the  Roman  victory,  to  save 
Roman  pride. 
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the  palnckin  staJte  had  at  length  fused  this  patrician  and  the  newer 
plebeian  state  into  one  Roman  jK'ojtle ;  and  now  this  united  Ranie 
turned  to  her  jtroper  work  of  unitimj  Italy, 


II.     THE   REAL  ADVANCE,   367-266  B.C. 

331.  Latium  and  Southern  Etruria.  —  The  Latin  towns,  already 
alarmed  at  the  encroachments  of  Rome,  liad  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  Gallic  invasion  to  throw  off  Koman  leadership. 
Various  wars  followed ;  several  cities  were  captured,  and  some  of 
them  incorporated  in  the  Roman  state ;  for  the  rest,  the  league  was 
restored,  but  in  a  new  form  with  Rome  for  acknowledged  mistress. 

In  like  manner  the  revolts  in  Etruria  were  easily  put  down, 
and  the  southern  districts  were  annexed  as  Roman  territory. 
On  both  sides  the  new  acquisitions  were  garrisoned  w4th 
Roman  colonies  (§  33G).  Thus  the  sway  of  Rome  reached 
over  all  the  lowlands  from  the  ('iminian  forest  in  central 
Etruria  (the  natural  boundary  on  the  north)  to  the  Liris  River, 
which  sei)arate(l  Latium  from  the  fields  of  Campania.  Rome 
was  recognized,  too,  as  the  natural  champion  of  the  other  low- 
land states  against  the  rude,  aggressive  highlanders;  and  from 
this  fact  came  her  next  extension  of  power. 

332.  The  Occupation  of  Campania  (the  First  Samnite  War, 
343  B.C.)-  —  A  portion  of  the  hill  Samnites,  some  time  before, 
had  reconquered  fertile  Campania  from  Etruscans  and  Greeks. 
They  had  themselves  taken  on  the  lowland  civilization,  how- 
ever, and  were  now  attacked  in  turn  by  the  other  Samnites  of 
the  mountains.  In  these  straits  they  appealed  to  Rome  for 
aid,  and  it  was  thus  as  the  champion  of  civilization  that  Rome 
began  her  real  career  of  conquest.  The  mountain  tribes  were 
repulsed,  and  in  return  the  Campanian  cities  of  the  plain 
recognized  Roman  suzerainty. 

333.  The  Latins  finally  Subdued.  —  But  now  that  the  Sam- 
nites were  no  longer  dangerous,  the  Latin  allies  of  Rome,  ill  con- 
tent with  the  recent  settlement,  broke  into  the  great  Latin  revolt 
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of  338  B.C.  The  rising  was  crushed,  and  the  ancient  Latin 
League  was  dissolved.  Its  public  land  became  Roman ;  more 
of  its  cities  (§  3^U)  were  forced  to  enter  the  Roman  state,  their 
citizens  being  listed  in  the  Roman  "tribes,"  and  the  remain- 
ing cities,  no  longer  permitted  any  relations  with  each  other, 
were  bound  to  Rome  as  subject  allies  by  individual  treaties.* 

334.  Struggle  for  Supremacy  with  the  Samnites.  —  The  leader- 
shij)  of  central  Italy  now  lay  between  this  consolidated  city- 
state  of  the  lowlands  and  the  ruder  but  vigorous  tribal  state  of 
the  Samnites,  who  were  widely  spread  over  the  southern  Apen- 
nines. The  two  peoples  were  of  like  discipline  and  character, 
and  not  unequally  matched ;  but  Rome's  chains  of  fortress 
colonies  were  to  prove  more  than  an  oifset  for  the  Samnite 
mountain  fortresses.  The  struggle  began  in  326  b.c.  and  lasted, 
Avith  brief  truces,  to  290  b.c.  The  Samnites  won  one  great 
victory  at  the  Caudine  Forka,  capturing  a  whole  Roman  army ; 
but  they  lost  the  fruits  because  the  Romans  basely  refused  to 
abide  by  th(»  treaty  through  which  their  army  had  been  re- 
leased. Then  the  Samnites  built  up  a  great  anti-Roman  alli- 
ance, which  soon  came  to  count  nearly  all  the  peoples  of  Italy, 
togt»ther  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  But,  using  to  the  full  the 
advjuitage  of  her  central  position,  Rome  beat  her  foes  in  detail ; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  long  conflict  she  had  lx>come  mistress  of 
all  the  true  j)euinsula,  except  the  Greek  cities  of  the  south. 

335.  Biagna  Graecia ;  Tarentum  and  the  War  with  Pyrrhus.  — 

Ten  years  later  began  the  last  war  for  territory  in  Italy.  The 
Greek  cities  at  this  moment  were  harassed  by  neighlxjring 
mountaineers,  and  they  called  in  Roman  aid,  as  Campania  had 
done  sixty  years  before.  Thus  Roman  suzerainty  became  es- 
tablished readily  throughout  the  south,  except  in  Tarentum. 
That  great  city  sought  help  from  Pyrrhus,  the  chivalrous  king 


1  The  original  Latin  Ix^ague  seems  to  have  been  a  religious  amphictyony, 
like  those  so  common  in  Greece,  before  it  became  a  political  bond ;  and  so 
now,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  political  league,  the  ancient  religious  festi- 
vals were  still  celebrated  by  all  Latins  on  the  ruins  of  Alba  Longa. 
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of  Epiriis  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Greek  mili- 
tary adventurers  who  arose  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 
Pyrrhiis  had  already  reaehed  Italy  with  a  gi-eat  armament. 
He  had  hoped  to  unite  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  aud  then 
to  subdue  Carthaj^e,  the  ancient  enemy  of  Hellenes  in  the  west; 
that  is,  he  planned  to  play  in  western  Hellas  and  Africa  the 
part  already  played  by  Alexander  in  eastern  Hellas  and  Asia. 
He  knew  little  of  Rome;  but  at  the  call  of  Tarentum  he  found 
himself  engaged  as  an  Hellenic  champion  with  this  new  power. 
He  won  some  victories,  cliiefly  throngh  his  elephants  —  a  new 
heavy  artillery  to  the  Uoinans.  Then  most  of  southern  Italy 
joined  him,  and  he  offered  a  favorable  peace.'  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  aged  and  blind  Appius  Claudius,  defeated  Rome 
answered  haiigbtily  that  she  would  treat  with  n(i  invader  ti-liilf 
he  stood  on  lUdian  soil.  Pyrrhus  chafed  at  the  delay  to  his 
wider  hopes,  and 
finally  hurried  off 
to  Sicily,  leaving 
his  victory  incom- 
plete.  The  steady 


•• 
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advance 


called    him    back, 
and  agivat  Komau 
victory    at    Bene- 
Coin  of  Fvbbhob,  atniL-k  in  Sliily.  rentum  {275  B.C.) 

ruined  his  dream 
of  empire  and  made  Rome  niistress  of  the  Italy  whose  sover- 
eignty she  had  just  claimed  so  resolutely.  By  269  b.c.  the 
last  resistance  from  the  (!i-eek  cities  had  ceased;  and  then,  in 
2C6,  Itome  rounded  off  her  work  by  the  thorough  conquest  of 
that  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  that  lay  south  of  the  Apennines. 


For  Fuhtheh  Kkadiso.  —  The  best  compact  treatment  of  theeonqueBt 
or  Italj  is  by  I'elhaui,  I1M-H7.  Detailed  acoounia  we  given  in  Mommsen. 
and  especially  in  lime.  Ktuilents  should  read  an  excellent  summary  of 
Rome's  raetbod  in  Smith's  Borne  and  Carthage,  27. 


CHAPTER  V. 

UNITED   ITALY  UNDISEl  ROMAN  RULR^ 
I.    CLASSES  OF  POLITICAL  COMMUNITIES. 
A,    The  Roman  State. 

336.  Extent  and  Classes.  —  The  first  broad  political  distinc- 
tion in  Italy  was  that  between  the  Roman  state' jyroper  and  its 
subjects.  The  territory  of  Rome  comprised  one  third  the  soil 
of  Italy,  and  her  citizens  counted  two  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  of  the  one  million  adult  free  males.  This  meant  a 
total  Roman  population  of  nearly  one  and  a  half  million,  be- 
side slaves. 

Of  course  these  were  not  all  residents  of  the  central  city. 
Rome  had  various  "  suburbs,"  —  for  the  most  part  in  Latium 
or  in  the  bordering  portions  of  Etruria  and  Campania.  Some 
of  these  were  Roman  colonies  which  had  been  planted  in  rings 
about  the  central  city  as  military  posts;  others  were  certain 
conquered  communities  which,  without  being  removed  to  Rome, 
had  been  incorporated  bodily  into  the  state  in  full  equality. 
This  last  had  been  the  case  finally  with  most  of  the  Latin 
towns,  the  Sabine  tribes,  and  some  other  cities  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. A  town  so  annexed  was  called  a  launicipium.  It  became 
part  of  Rome  for  imperijil  matters,  and  kept  its  self-govern- 
ment for  local  concerns.  The  munictpia  represent  a  political 
advance,  —  a  new  contribution  to  empire-making.  Athens  had 
had  cleruohies  corresponding  to  the  Roman  colonies  (§§  133, 
190),  but  the  municipia  nuirk  a  still  more  important  step  for- 


1  This  chapter  breaks  the  unity  of  the  story  of  Roman  expansion  :  but  it  is 
needful  at  this  point  to  understand  the  internal  character  of  the  new  Italian 
state,  in  order  to  understand  the  further  expansion  and  its  reaction. 
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ward.  At  a  later  date  Rome  was  to  extend  the  principle  widely, 
and  it  has  ever  since  remained  a  vital  element  in  European 
civilization. 

Besides  the  colonies  and  municipiaf  there  were  two  other  classes  of 
citizens :  many  small  hamlets  of  Romans  were  scattered  over  the  remoter 
parts  of  Italy  on  the  burgess-laud ;  and  there  were  a  few  inferior  muni- 
ripia^  with  the  private,  but  not  the  public,  rights  of  Romans  (§3.*>8).  This 
last  class  was  said  to  possess  a  '^  passive  ^^  citizenship.  In  the  next  hun- 
dred years  these  communities  all  rose  into  the  class  of  full  citizens,  or,  by 
way  of  punishment  for  revolt,  were  degraded  into  the  class  of  subject- 
praefectures  (§340), 

337.  Organization  in  the  Old  "Tribes. "  —  To  suit  this  expan- 
sion of  the  stiite,  the  twenty-one  Roman  "tribes"  were  in- 
creased gradually  to  thirty -live,  —  four  in  the  city,  the  rest 
in  adjoining  districts.  At  first  these  were  strictly  territorial 
divisions,  and  a  man  changed  his  "  tribe "  if  he  changed  his 
residence.  At  the  point  we  have  reached,  however,  this  was 
no  longer  true.  The  tribes  had  become  conventional  units. 
A  man  once  enrolled  remained  a  member,  no  matter  where  he 
lived,  and  his  son  after  him ;  and  a  tribe  had  come  to  contain 
great  numbers  of  citizens  who  never  had  lived  within  its 
territorial  limits.  The  nimiber  thirty-five  was  left  unchanged  ; 
but  as  the  state  expanded,  new  citizens  were  assigned  once  for 
all  to  a  particular  tribe  (sometimes  whole  cities,  far  apart,  to 
one  tribe). 

Each  tribe  kept  its  equal  vote  in  the  Assembly.  The  attend- 
ance of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  a  country  tribe  had 
already  become  physically  impossible.  Plainly,  in  the  absence 
of  representativ^e  institutions,  the  i)lan  of  citizenship  did  not 
admit  of  indefinite  extension,  if  the  citizens  were  to  take  a 
real  part  in  the  government.^ 

338.  Rights  and  Obligations  of  Citizenship.  —  The  important 
rights  of  each  full  citizen  were :  — 


^  On  the  vexed  questions  as  to  the  tribes,  advanced  students  may  cousult 
Mommsen,  I.  395-400;  Ihue,  I.  448,  449;  or  Early  Rome,  145-148  and  177-178. 
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a.  Private:  the  right  to  acquire  property  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  law  in  any  of  Rome's  possessions  {com- 
mercium) ;  and  the  right  of  intermarriage  in  any  Roman  or 
subject  community  (connuhium), 

b.  Public:  the  right  to  vote  in  the  tribes  on  all  matters 
of  Roman  and  imperial  policy;  eligibility  to  any  office;  and 
appeal  to  the  Assembly  if  condemned  to  death  or  bodily  pun- 
ishment. 

By  way  of  burdens,  the  citizens  furnished  half  the  army  of 
Italy  (far  more  than  their  numerical  share),  and  paid  all  the 
direct  t^xes. 

B.     Political  Classes  in  Subject-Italy. 

Rome  was  not  yet  ready  to  give  up  tlie  idea  of  a  city  state  ;  and  so, 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  all  new  acquisitions  of  territory  were  necessarily 
reduced  to  some  form  of  subjection.  Outside  the  Roman  state  was  sub- 
ject-Italy, in  three  main  classes. 

339.  The  Latin  Colonies.  —  Highest  in  privilege  among  the 
subject  communities  stofnl  the  Latins.  This  name  did  not 
apply  now  to  the  old  Latin  towns  (nearly  all  of  which  had 
become  muuicipia),  but  to  a  new  kind  of  colonies  sent  out  by 
Rome  after  338  b.c,  as  she  extended  her  conquests  far  beyond 
Latiuin.  Because  of  the  distance,  they  were  granted  not  citi- 
zenship, as  were  the  older  Roman  cfthuies,  but  only  the  Latin 
right y  based  on  the  rights  enjoyed  by  the  towns  of  the  Latin 
confederacy  under  the  ancient  alliance  with  Rome :  that  is, 
their  citizens  had  the  priiuite  rifjhts  of  Romans;  and  they  might 
acquire  full  jxtblic  rights  also,  and  Income  Roman  citizens  again 
in  all  resj)ects,  by  removing  to  Rome  and  enrolling  in  one  of 
the  tribes.  At  first  this  removal  was  permitted  to  any  mem- 
ber of  such  a  town  who  left  a  son  in  his  own  city  to  represent 
him ;  but  in  the  later  colonies  the  privilege  was  restricted  to 
those  who  had  held  some  magistracy  in  the  colony. 

The  poorer  landless  citizens  of  Rome  had  little  political  power  at  this 
time.  They  were  enrolled  all  in  one  century,  and  in  no  tribe  until 
312  B.C.,  and  then  only  in  four  of  the  thirty-five  (§f  295,  322,  note,  and 
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345),     Thus  they  could  well  afford  the  slight  sacrifice  of  citizeoBhip  that    , 
came  from  joining  a  Latin  colony,  in  return  (or  the  material  gain  they 
secored  as  the  aristocracy  of  a  new  settiement. 


ITALY 
About  900  B  C 

TO  SHOW 


Theve  were  thirty-five  of  these  colonies  before  the  f'artha- 
giniaii  invasion  of  Italy,  numbering  originally  from  three  hun- 
dred to  six  tliousand  male  colonists  eaoh.  They  are  notable  in 
three  respects ;  — 

a.  They  were  a  chief  instrument  in  Romanizing  Itaiy  in 
language  and  institutions.     Surviving  inscriptions  show  that 
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they  copied  the  Roman  city  constitution,  even  to  such  names  as 
consuls  and  tribunes. 

6.  From  a  military  point  of  view  they  were  gan'isonsy  pro- 
tecting the  distant  parts  of  the  peninsula  against  revolt  or 
invasion.  An  enemy  could  rarely  assail  their  walls  success- 
fully ;  and  he  was  rash  indeed  to  pass  on,  leaving  them  to  fall 
upon  his  rear. 

c.  Politically,  they  added  a  new  element  of  elanticiUj  to  the 
rigid  system  of  citizenship  common  in  ancient  states,  making  a 
link  as  they  did  between  full  citizens  and  permanent  subjects. 

340.  The  Class  of  Praefectures  was  small  and  the  least  envi- 
able. It  consisted  of  a  few  conquered  towns  too  distant  to  per- 
mit incorporation  in  the  city  and  too  deep  offenders  to  warrant 
them  in  asking  (dther  the  Latin  right  or  "  alliance.''  They 
bore  all  the  burdens  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  some  of  them 
had  part  of  the  pricate  rights,  and  so  are  easily  confused  with 
the  *^  passive  citizens  " ;  but  they  alone  of  all  cities  in  Italy 
had  their  government  administered  for  them  by  prefects  sent 
out  from  Rome  (§  33G). 

341.  The  Italian  **  AUies."— Most  numerous  of  all  the 
classes,  and  next  to  the  Latins  in  privilege,  stood  the  mass  of 
subject  Greeks,  Italians,  and  Etruscans,  under  the  general 
name  of  **  Italian  allies."  These  cities,  it  is  true,  differed 
greatly  in  condition,  a(*eording  to  the  terms  of  their  respective 
treaties  with  Rome.  None  of  them,  however,  had  either  the 
private  or  public  rights  of  Romans,  and  they  were  isolated 
jealously  one  from  another;  but  in  general  they  bore  few  bur- 
dens and  enjoyed  local  freedom  and  Roman  protection. 

C.    Rome  and  hrk  Subjects. 
(^1  (^onfedenvnj  under  a  Queen-^'ity.) 

342.  Advantages  and  Restrictions  of  the  Subjects- — No  one 

of  the  subject  cities  had  any  one  of  the  three  great  sovereign 
rights  of  making  war,  <'onclu(ling  treaties,  or  coining  money. 
They  did  retain  (with  the  exception  of  one  small  class)  very 
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nearly  complete  self-government  in  other  matters :  each  kept  its 
own  assembly,  senate,  and  magistrates  (with  varying  names) ; 
and,  in  general,  each  retained  its  own  law  and  custom,  and  ad- 
ministered its  own  justice.  They  paid  no  tribute,  except  to 
provide  and  maintain  their  small  share  of  troops  for  war. 
Thus,  where  Rome  could  not  confer  citizenship,  she  did,  with 
rare  insight  and  magnanimity,  lessen  burdens  and  leave  local 
freedom.  At  the  same  time  she  bestowed  order,  tranquillity, 
and  prosperity.  Roman  supremacy  put  a  stop  to  intolerable 
endless  and  wasting  feuds.  The  calamities  of  great  wars, 
such  as  were  to  follow  in  the  struggle  for  world-empire,  strike 
our  imagination  ;  but  after  all  they  cause  infinitely  less  suffer- 
ing than  the  everlasting  petty  wars  of  neighbors,  with  inces- 
sant pillage  and  slaughter  diffused  everywhere.  Moreover,  so 
far  as  Italv  was  concerned,  the  theater  of  conflict  thenceforth 
was  to  be  mostly  beyond  her  borders. 

343.  Power  and  Policy  of  Rome. — The  citizens  of  the  thirty- 
five  Roman  tribes  were  the  sovereigns  of  Italy.  None  others 
possessed  any  of  the  imperial  power.  They,  or  their  officers, 
decided  for  all  Italy  upon  war  and  peace,  made  treaties,  issued 
the  only  coinage  permitted,  and  fixed  the  contingents  which 
the  subject  cities  must  furnish  for  war. 

It  should  l>e  noted  that  there  are  two  clearly  marked  phases 
to  the  Roman  genius  for  rule,  —  one  admirable,  and  the  other 
at  least  effective. 

a.  liu'orjiorntion  and  Tolpnmre.  —  Rome  grew  strong  first 
by  a  wise  and  generous  incorporation  of  her  confjuests.  With 
this  strength,  and  with  her  discipline  and  possessions,  she 
w<m  still  wider  physical  victories.  And  over  these  later  sub- 
jects she  won  also  spiritual  dominion  by  her  intelligence,  jus- 
tice, and  firmness,  and  especially  by  a  marvelous  toleration  for 
local  customs  and  rights. 

li.  Joalousii  and  Isolation,  —  At  the  same  tinie,  she  did 
strictly  isolate  the  subject  communities  from  each  other.  She 
dissolved  all  tribal  confedei*acies ;   she  took  skillful  advantage 
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of  the  grades  of  inferiority  that  slie  liad  created  among  her 
(lepenileiits  to  foiat;iit  jealousies  and  to  play  off  one  class  of 
uuiumiiuitii-M  against  another;  and  likewise,  within  each  city, 
slie  set  (''lass  against  class  —  on  the  whoh;  favoring  an  aristo- 
cratic organ i /at io[i.  In  ijolities  as  in  war,  the  policy  of  her 
Ntiitesnien  was,  "Divide  and  i'<tHqnvr." 

Thus  the  rule  of  Kome  in  Italy  was  not  an  absolute  dominion, 
such  as  it  was  to  be' later  over  more  distant  nonquests.     The 


whule  It^ilian  sl^H'k  had  become  eon»o!idated  nnder  a  leading; 
city.  In  fonu,  aud  to  a  great  degree  in  fact,  [taly  was  a  con- 
ledtrac'v  ;  but  it  Wiis  a  eonfi-deriU'V  itilh  all  Ibf  <■•„, ,>'■■■! Imj  Ihiex 
niih'iitiiiif  fit/iii  H'liiii:  The  allies  hatl  no  mnnertiim  with  each 
other  except  tlirnnj:!]  Ihe  head  city.  Kvcn  ihe  physical  ties  — 
the  famous  rotids  tluil  marked  her  dominion  and  strengthened 
it  —  "all  led  to  Koine." 

Ituiiie  hi-jjiiii  liir  sjHteiii  ..(  magnilii-ent  nmil.s  iii  :lla  h.i:.  by  \.\w  Vi't 
Afipiu  III  tl>c  new  pomrsiilinis  in  Cauipauia.    This  waa  tlie  wurk  Qf  Lliu 
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censor  Appius  Claudius.  Afterward  all  Italy,  and  then  the  growing 
empire  outside  Italy,  was  traversed  by  a  network  of  such  roads.  Notliing 
"was  permitted  to  obstruct  or  divert  their  course.  Mountains  were  tun- 
neled, rivers  bridged,  marshes  spanned  by  miles  of  viaducts  of  masonry. 
They  were  smoothly  paved  with  huge  slabs,  over  some  two  feet  of  gravel, 
to  the  width  of  eighteen  feet,  making  the  best  means  of  communication 
the  world  was  to  see  until  the  time  of  railroads.  They  were  so  carefully 
constructed,  too,  that  their  remains,  in  good  condition  to-day,  still  **  mark 
the  lands  where  Rome  has  ruled."  Primarily  they  were  designed  for  mili- 
tary purposes  ;  but  of  course  they  facilitated  all  fntercourse  and  helped  to 
bind  Italy  together  socially.     (Cf.  §  70  for  the  Persian  Roads.) 

For  Further  Reading.  —  Ihne,  I.  537-552;  Mommsen,  II.  46-62; 
Pelham,  97-107. 

II.    THE   PERFECTED   REPUBLICAN   CONSTITUTION. 
A.   Growth  of  a  New  Aristocracy.* 

344.  The  Nobles.  —  No  sooner  had  the  old  distinction  between 
plebeian  and  patrician  faded  away,  than  there  began  to  grow 
up  a  new  aristocracy  of  mixed  plebeian  and  patrician  families, 
known  as  the  nobles,  or  the  senatorial  class.  They  were  made 
up  of  the  descendants  of  office  holders.  It  came  to  pass  that 
a  man  was  recognized  as  "  noble  "  if  any  ancestor  had  been  a 
curule  officer,  —  censor,  consul,  praetor,  dictator,  aedile  (§  346). 
The  distinction  was  at  first  social  merely,  and  it  always  remained 
without  recognition  in  law;  but  before  300  b.c.  the  nobles 
began  to  be  jealous  of  the  admission  of  "  new  men  "  to  their 
ranks,  and  by  their  collective  influence  they  came  to  control 
nearly  all  elections  in  favor  of  members  of  their  own  order,  so 
making  a  close  hereditary  oligarchy  of  a  few  hundred  families. 

B.   Political  Machinery  axd  its  Working. 

345.  The  Assemblies :  Apparent  Growth  toward  Democracy.  — 

TJie  assemblies  by  curias^  by  venturieSy  and  by  tribes  continued 
to   exist  side   by   side;  but  the  center  of  gravity  had  shifted 


1  Pelham,  170-172,  and  Mommsen,  III.  3-18. 
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again,  —  as  once  before  from  tlie  curias  to  the  centuries,  so  now 
from  the  centuries  to  the  tril)es.  The  political  function  of  the 
curiate  assembly  had  become  purely  formal  in  very  early  times 
(§  296).  The  centuriate  assembly  continued  to  elect  consuls, 
censors,  and  praetors;  but  its  law-making  power,  as  well  as 
the  choice  of  all  other  officers,  had  passed  to  the  new  comitia 
trfhntay  which  was  now  in  law  the  mocimj  force  in  the  state. 
Moreover,  during  the  century  between  the  Licinian  Rogations 
and  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  three  or  four  legal  reforms  were 
adopted,  designed  to  make  the  political  assemblies  still  more 
powerful  and  more  democratic. 

a.  In  312  w.r,.  the  reforming  patrician  censor,  Appius  Clau- 
dius, enrolled  the  landless  i)roletariat  in  the  tril)e8.  Up  to 
this  time,  only  landholders  had  a  voice  there  (§  322).  Appius 
carried  this  sweeping  extension  of  the  franchise  unconstitution- 
ally, in  defiance  of  the  veto  of  his  colleague;  the  aristocratic 
party  did  not  venture  to  undo  the  act,  but  they  did  modify  it. 
A  few  years  later  another  censor  placed  all  the  landless  class 
in  the  four  city  tribes  alone,  so  that  the  city  proletariat  might 
not  outvote  the  rural  landowners.  This  still  left  a  marked 
democratic  gain. 

h.  AlK)ut  the  same  time  a  complicated  and  obscure  change 
took  place  in  the  centuriate  assembly,  by  which  each  of  the 
fire  classpft  secured  an  equal  voice,  and  wealth  was  deprived  of 
most  of  its  older  supremacy. 

c.  In  287  B.(^,  after  some  dissension  and  a  threatened  seces- 
sion, the  Hfttiensian  Law  took  from  the  senate  its  veto  upon  the 
jilebisrita  of  the  tribes.  Somewhat  earlier  it  had  lost  all  veto 
over  the  elections  in  the  centuries. 

These  changes  made  Rome  a  democracy  in  law;  but  in 
practice  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  aristocratic 
control  of  the  two  other  political  elements  (§§  346,  347). 

346.  Administrative  Officers.^  —  The  positions  of  greatest 
dignity  in  Rome,  in  order,  were  the  offices  of  aediles  (four,  with 

I  Mommsen,  I.  400-407 ;  Felham,  103-107. 
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oversight  over  police  and  public  works),  praetors  (two,  with 
supreme  judicial  power),  cofisuh  (two,  commanders  in  war 
and  leaders  in  foreign  policy),  and  cemtors.  These,  with  the 
occasional  dictatorship,  were  called  curule  offices,  because  the 
holders,  dividing  among  them  the  old  royal  power,  kept 
the  right  to  use  the  curule  chair  —  the  ancient  royal  ivory  cliair 
of  state.  There  were  also  the  inferior  aediles,  the  eight  quaes- 
tors (in  charge  of  the  treasury  and  with  some  judicial  power), 
and  the  ten  tribunes.  This  last  oliice,  though  less  in  dignity 
than  the  curule  offices,  was  perhaps  most  important  of  all. 
The  tribune's  old  duties  were  gone,  but  he  had  become  a 
political  leader  and  the  master  of  the  comitia  tributa — as 
the  consul  was  of  the  less  important  comitia  centuriata. 

Except  for  the  censor,  all  these  officers  held  authority  for 
only  one  year;  but  they  exercised  tremendous  power.  The 
ancient  imperium  which  the  king  had  transmitted  to  the  con- 
suls had  now  been  further  subdivided,  but  its  nature  remained 
essentially  michanged.  The  magistrate  still  called  and  a<l- 
journed  assemblies  as  he  liked ;  and  he  phrased  all  proposals  to 
be  laid  before  them,  controlling  debate  and  amendment  at  will. 

347.  The  Senate^  the  Guiding  Force  in  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment.—  The  democracy  had  attempted  to  regulate  the  senate 
and  limit  its  powers.  Indirectly  that  body  had  been  made 
elective :  the  censors  were  required  to  fill  vacancies  first  from 
those  who  had  held  curule  offices,  and  ordinarily  this  would 
leave  them  little  discretion.  Moreover,  the  Iloi-tensian  Law 
had  made  the  senatorial  veto  upon  the  Assemblies  a  sham. 
So  far  as  written  law  was  concerned,  the  senate  was  only  an 
advisory  body,  shorn  of  the  few  other  powers  it  had  formerly 
possessed. 

None  the  less,  in  the  unwritten  but  real  constitution,  the 
senate  was  the  organ  of  the  nobility  and  the  ruling  body  in 
the  state.  It  contained  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  Rome. 
The  pressure  of  constant  and  dangerous  wars,  and  the  growing 


1  Re^  Momm9en,  I.  406-412,  or  Pelham,  159-167. 
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complexity  of  foreign  relations  even  in  peace,  made  it  inevi- 
table that  this  far-seeing,  compact,  experienced  body  should 
assume  authority  which  in  theory  belonged  to  the  clumsy, 
inexperienced  Assembly.  "  Kome,''  says  Ihne,  "  became  a 
complete  aristocracy  with  democratic  forms ; "  or,  as  Mommsen 
puts  it,  "  While  the  burgesses  acquired  the  semblance,  the 
senate  acquired  the  substance,  of  power."  As  the  magistrate 
controlled  the  Assemblies,  so  the  senate  controlled  the  magis- 
trate. No  consul  would  think  of  bringing  a  law  before  the 
people  without  the  approval  of  the  senate ;  so  that  indirectly 
that  body,  rather  than  the  Assembly,  had  become  the  real 
legislature.  No  officer  would  draw  money  from  the  treasury 
without  its  consent.  It  declared  war,  and  usually  directed  its 
progress.  It  received  ambassadors  and  made  alliances.  And 
certainly  for  over  a  hundred  years  this  "  assembly  of  kings  " 
justified  its  usurjjatiou  by  its  sagacity  and  energy,  earning 
Mommseu's  epithet,  —  *' the  foremost  political  corporation  of 
all  time." 

C.     Dkmockath'  Thkoky  axd  Aristocratk;  Practice. 

348.  The  Rule  of  the  Nobles. —  The  constitution  had  taken 
on  its  final  form  before  the  Pyrrhic  War,  though  its  spirit  was 
yet  to  undergo  change.  The  trend  of  that  change  also  was 
already  apparent.  In  theory  the  democracy  was  supreme 
through  its  ]>opular  assemblies;  in  practice  the  aristocrats  con- 
trolled the  government  absolutely  through  their  mono])oly 
of  the  curule  offices  and  consecjuently  of  the  all-directing 
senate. 

This  condition  was  to  last  nearly  three  hundred  years. 
During  the  first  half  of  this  time  (until  about  200  B.C.)  the 
rule  of  the  nobles,  though  marked  sometimes  by  a  narrow  class 
spirit,  was  patriotic,  vigorous,  and  beneficent.  In  the  second 
half  it  became  both  weak  and  selfish ;  and  power  slipped  from 
the  incapable  aristocracy  into  the  hands  of  a  series  of  military 
chiefs,  —  the  forerunners  of  the  Empire. 
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Fob  Fdbthbr  Readino. — Polybius  (VI.)  describes  the  Roman  con- 
stitution as  be  saw  it  about  150  b.c.  Extracts  from  Polybius  in  Fling^s 
Studies,  0.    Modern  authorities  have  been  referred  to  in  the  footnotes. 


III.     SOCIETY  IN  ROME  AND  ITALY. 

349.  Economic.  —  From  367  to  about  200  b.c.  is  the  period 
of  greatest  Roman  vigor.  The  old  distinction  between  patri- 
cian and  plebeian  had  died  out;  and,  though  a  social  and  politi- 
cal aristocracy  was  growing  up,  the  coming  economic  struggle 
between  rich  and  poor  had  not  fairly  begun.  The  rapid  gains 
of  territory  made  it  possible  to  relieve  the  city  poor  hy  grants 
of  land  and  by  colonization;  and  the  Roman  people,  in  the 
main,  were  still  simple  and  frugal  yeomen,  whose  industry 
made  a  garden  of  many  parts  of  Italy  that  are  to-day  aban- 
doned to  malarial  swamps.  There  were  few  citizens  of  great 
wealth  or  in  extreme  poverty.  Copper  was  the  only  coinage 
until  the  Pyrrhic  War ;  and  even  later  a  senator  was  struck 
from  the  list  because  he  owned  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate.  The 
legend  of  the  patrician  Cincinnatus,  of  the  fifth  century, — 
called  as  Dictator  from  the  plow  on  his  four-acre  farm  to  save 
Rome  from  the  Sabines,  and  returning  to  the  plow  again,  after 
victory,  in  sixteen  days,  —  is  more  than  matched  by  the  re- 
corded history  of  Manius  Curio,  the  conqueror  of  the  Samnites 
and  of  Pyrrhus.  This  greatest  Roman  of  that  great  day  was  a 
Sabine  x>easant  and  a  proud  aristocrat.  Plutarch  tells  us  thai, 
though  he  had  "triumphed'*  thrice,  he  continued  to  live  in  a 
cottage  on  a  little  four-acre  plot  which  he  tilled  with  his  own 
hands.  Here  the  Samnite  ambassadors  found  him  dressing 
turnips  in  the  chimney  corner  when  they  came  to  offer  him  a 
large  present  of  gold.  Curio  refused  the  gift :  "  A  man,''  said 
he,  "who  can  Iw?  content  with  this  supper  hath  no  need  of  gold; 
and  I  count  it  glory,  not  to  possess  wealth,  but  to  rule  those 
who  do." 

350.  Character  and  Ideals.  —  Still,  it  must  be  remembt^red  that 
it  is  cheap  moralizing  to  point  out  the  barbaric  virtues  of  a 
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niile  society  in  cnmjtarison  with  the  luxury  of  refined  times, 
omitting  more  imiiortjiiit  cotitrasta.  Early  Rome  haa  come  in 
for  much  such  doubtful  praise,  but  the  real  picture  is  by  no 
means  without  sliadows.  At  his  best,  t)ie  Roman  was  abste- 
mious, haughty,  obedient  to  law,  self-control  led,  cruel  to  his  own 
flesh  as  to  strangers.  His  ideal  was  a  man  of  iron  will  and 
steni  (liseipline,  devoted  to  the  state,  contemptuous  of  luxury, 
of  suffering,  and  even  of  human  syuipatliy  or  family  feeling  if 
it  conflicted  with  liis  duty  to  Rome.  His  model  was  still  the 
first  consul  Brutus,  wlio  could  send  his  guilty  sons  to  the  block 
unmoved;  and  the  great  Latin  war  (S-TS  B.C.)  furnished  an 
historical  M'udiiis,  wlm,  as  Livy  tells  us,  gloomily  executed 
his  gullant  .sou  for  a  gloiious  act  of  insubordination  to  him- 
self as  consul.  With  such  men  for  her  heroes,  it  is  not  so 
strange  that  Itome  niaili!  some  peculiai'  boasts.  For  instance, 
the  noble  Saniuite  I'ontiii.s,  the  victor  of  Oaudine  Forks,  had 
magna ni in fiusly  spared  the  Roman  army  there ;  but  when  he 
became  jiriwoner  in  turn,  Rome  saw  only  cause  for  pride  in 
basely  dragging  him  through  the  city  in  a  triumph,  and  then 
starving  him  to  death  in  a  dungeon.  An  impartial  estimate 
must  show  the  Roman  coarse,  cruel,  and  rapacious,  as  well  as 
lofty-minded,  brave,  and  obedient. 

351.  Rome  and  Outside  Italy.  —  Economically  and  in  morals 
Rome  was  a  fair  tyjre  of  the  Italians  proper;  the  Etruscans 
and  (Jrecks  were  softer  and  more  luxurious,  with  more  abject 
poverty  anmng  the  masses. 

After  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  connection  with  Magna 
tiraecia  introduce<l  (ireek  culture  into  Roman  society,  while 
the  effect  o£  conquest  began  to  show  in  growing  wealth  and 
luxury.  It  cannot  be  said  tliat  the  Romans  as  a  whole  ap- 
[»eai'  to  advantage  at  first  under  the  change.  Too  often  it 
seemed  only  to  veneei-  their  native  coarseness  and  brutality. 
At  the  same  time,  with  the  better  minds  (as  with  the  Scipios), 
it  softened  and  refined  character  into  a  more  lovable  type  than 
Italy  had  so  far  seen. 
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IV.     THE   ARMY. 

352.  The  Flexible  Legion.  —  The  instrument  with  which  the 
Roman  state  conquered  the  world  can  best  be  surveyed  at  this 
point,  although  the  changes  to  be  noted  in  §  355  took  place 
somewhat  later. 

The  Roman  army  under  the  kings  appears  to  have  been  simi- 
lar to  the  old  Dorian  organization.  In  Italy,  as  in  Greece,  the 
"knights"  of  earlier  times  had  given  way  to  a  dense  hoplite 
array,  usually  eight  deep.  In  Greece  the  next  step  was  to 
deepen  and  close  the  ranks  still  further  into  the  massive  The- 
ban  and  Macedonian  phalanx.  In  Italy,  instead,  they  were 
broken  up  into  three  successive  lines,  each  line  being  divided 
into  small  companies,  with  intervals  between  them,  while  each 
soldier  was  allowed  about  twice  the  space  permitted  by  the 
phalanx  arrangement. 

The  arms  differed  correspondingly.  The  legion  used  the 
hurling  javelin  to  disorder  the  enemy's  ranks  before  immediate 
contact  (the  modern  musketry  lire),  and  the  sword  for  close 
combat  (the  modern  bayonet).  Flexibility,  individuality,  and 
constancy  took  the  place  of  the  single  collective  lance  thrust  of 
the  unwieldy  phalanx.  So  long  as  the  phalanx  remained  un- 
broken and  could  present  its  front,  it  was  invulnerable  ;  but  if 
disordered  by  inequalities  of  ground,  or  taken  in  flank,  it  was 
doomed.  The  two  great  fighting  instruments  were  not  to  come 
into  final  conflict  until  after  200  B.C.  Meantime  they  remained 
supreme  in  the  East  and  the  West  respectively.  The  legion  at 
this  time  numbered  about  five  thousand  Roman  citizens,  with 
as  many  more  troops  from  the  "allies." 

353.  The  Roman  Camp  was  a  peculiar  institution  in  itself, 
characteristic  of  a  people  whose  colonies  were  garrisons.  Where 
the  army  encamped  —  even  if  for  only  a  single  night  —  there 
grew  up  in  an  hour  a  fortified  city,  with  its  outer  walls  and  its 
regular  streets.^    This  system  allowed  the  Romans  often  "to 

^  Special  report :  the  importance  of  these  camps  as  the  sites  aud  fouDdation 
plans  of  cities  over  Europe,  as  at  Chester  (Castra),  Id  England. 
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conquer  by  sitting  still,"  declining  or  giving  battle  at  their  own 
option;  while,  too,  when  they  did  fight,  they  did  so  "under 
the  waltH  of  their  city,"  with  a  fortihed  and  guarded  refuge  in 
their  rear. 


L777£ 


Thr  Ruhan  Cahf. 

354.  Discipline. — The  terrible  discipline  of  early  times 
remained.  Without  trial,  the  general  could  scourge  or  behead 
any  man  serviTig  in  hia  camp.  Still  more  fearful  was  the 
practice  of  decimating  a  faulty  corps'  (putting  to  death  every 
tenth  man). 

355.  CbAnges  with  Extension  of  Service :  a  PrafeMional  Aimy 
and  Proconsuls.  —  Service  with  the  l^ons  was  still  the  highest 
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duty  of  the  citizen,  and  each  man  between  the  ages  of  seven- 
teen and  forty-six  was  liable  to  active  duty.  But  alongside  this 
citizen-army,  in  the  j)eriod  to  which  we  are  now  come,  especially 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  there  was  to  grow  up  a  professional 
army.  New  citizen  legions  were  raised  each  year  for  the 
summer  campaigns  as  before,  though  more  and  more,  even 
there,  the  veteran  officers,  from  centurions  up,  remained  a 
professional  class;  but  the  legions  sent  to  Sicily,  Spain,  or 
Africa  were  kept  under  arms  sometimes  for  many  years. 
In  particular,  the  long  struggle  in  Spain  after  the  close  of 
the  Hannibalic  War  (§  377)  operated  in  this  way.  Some 
twenty  thousand  soldiers  were  required  constantly  for  that 
province  each  year  for  half  a  century.  In  consequence,  there 
arose  a  professional  standing  army.  This  led  to  increase  of 
pay,  to  the  recognition  of  plunder  as  a  legitimate)  part  of  the 
soldier's  compensation,  and,  at  a  later  date,  to  the  practice  of 
settling  such  veterans,  upon  the  expiration  of  their  service,  in 
military  colonies  in  the  provinces  where  they  had  served — the 
lands  thus  given  them  being  regarded  as  a  kind  of  service  pen- 
sion. In  this  way,  communities  of  Roman  citizens  were  to  be 
spread  over  the  provinces  to  Italianize  the  world,  as  a  like 
system  of  colonization  had  already  Romanized  Italy. 

Even  more  important  in  political  respects  was  another  result. 
To  call  home  a  consul  from  an  unfinished  campaign  in  these 
long  and  distant  wars  had  become  intolerably  wasteful.  The 
remedy  was  found  in  prolonging  the  impenum  of  the  com- 
mander with  the  title  of  prixonsul  or  prf}'praetor — an  office 
destined  to  become  the  strongest  force  in  the  Republic  and  a 
chief  prop  of  the  coming  Empire. 


For  FiTRTiiER  Reading.  — Mommsen,  I.  394-412,  and  II.  47-95  (also, 
though  less  important,  ib.  1)6-128)  ;  Ihne,  I.  428-451  and  537-575;  Tighe, 
cU.  vii. ;  Pelham,  0(5-106  ;  Granrud. 
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old  naval  supmmacy,  she  hail  adiled  recently  a  vast  land 
dominion,  including  North  Africa  (with  some  three  hundred 
cities  and  indefinite  territory  roamed  over  by  the  non)a4ls 
of  the  interior)  and  most  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily, 
The  western  Mediterranean  slie  regarded  as  a  Punie  Lake : 
foreign  sailors  canglit  trespassing  there  were  cast  into  the 
sea. 
Her  Roman  foes  have  rei>re8ented  Carthage  as  wanting  in 


Head  <il  Peraeplione. 

integrity,  and  with  biting  irony  they  invented  the  term, 
"Punic'  faith,"  as  a  synonym  for  treachery.  The  slander  be- 
came embalmed  in  speech,  but  it  seems  Uvfeless.  Cartilage 
herself  is  "  a  dumb  actor  on  the  stage  of  history  " ;  alie  once 
had  poetry,  oiatory,  and  philosophy,  but  none  of  it  was  to 
esca[)e  Roman  hate,  to  tell  ns  how  ('arthaginians  liad  thought 
and  felt.  Konie  wrote  tlie  liiatoiy,  and  t«i-taiidy  was  not  gen- 
erous to  her  rival ;  but  even  fniin  the  Koman  story,  the  charge 
of  faithlessness  and  greed  is  most  apparent  against  Rome  in  all 
the  dealings  of  the  two  rivals.  However,  the  tavilization  of 
Cartilage  was  appai^ntly  of  an  (Oriental  tyi<e;  her  religion  was 
largely  the  cruel  and  licentious  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Baal 
and  Astarte ;  her  armies  were  a  motley  mass  of  mercenaries 


'  Fniin  li  form  of  tbe  word  PhoeDlclati. 
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paid  by  the  profits  of  her  coiiiineree;  and  though,  like  the 
mother  Phoenician  states  {§  58),  she  scattered  widely  the  seeds 
of  a  material  cultui-e,  like  them  also,  as  contrasted  with  Greeks 
and  Romans,  she  showed  no  power  of  assimilating  inferior  or 
barbarous  nations.  The  coniiiiests  of  Rome  were  to  be  Roman- 
ized, but  six  centuries  of  Punic  rule  had  left  the  Berber  tribes 
of  Africa  wholly  outside  Carthaginian  society;  nor  did  her 
briefer  rule  in  Spain  or  Sicily  give  promise  of  lietter  results. 


The  contrast  betwepn  the  political  systems  of  the  two  rivals  is 
equally  striking.     Says  Moin msen  (I I .  I'w) ;  — 

"Carthage  diRpftfclieii  her  overseers  everywhere,  and  lotuled  even  the 
old  Phoenician  cities  with  a  heavy  tribute,  while  her  nubject  tribes  were 
practically  trciited  an  xtate  slaves.  In  this  way  there  wa«  not  in  the  com- 
pass (it  the  (;arthagi no- African  slate  a  sinRte  community,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Uiicn.  tliat  would  not  have  been  politically  anil  materially 
benelltcil  liy  liic  fall  of  Carthage  ;  in  the  liomano-Ilnlic  there  waa  not 
one  that  had  not  mucii  more  to  lose  than  lo  fcain  in  rebelling  against  a 
fl<'venunent  which  w.is  careful  to  avoid  injuring  material  interests,  and 
which  never,  al  least  by  extreme  measures,  challenged  political  oppo- 

368.  The  Issue  at  Stake.  —  Thus,  whatever  our  sympathy  for 
(,'arthage  and  her  Iiero  leaders,  we  must  see  that  the  victory  of 
Rome  was  a  necessary  condition  for  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race.  It  was  the  conflict  of  (Jreece  and  Persia  repeated  by 
more  stalwart  actors  on  a  western  stage  (S  176). 
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II.    THE  FIRST  PUNIC   WAR  (THE   WAR   FOR  SICILY). 

359.  Occasion.  —  The  Koman  suzerainty  over  the  Greeks  of 
south  Italy  led  inevitably  to  relations  with  the  other  half  of 
Magna  Grae<)ia  in  Sicily.  That  great  island  is  really  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Italian  peninsula,  and  it  reaches  to  within  ninety 
miles  of  the  African  coast.  A  sunken  ridge  on  the  bed  of 
the  sea  shows  that  it  once  helped  to  join  the  two  continents, 
between  which  it  still  forms  a  stepping-stone.  European  and 
African  had  struggled  for  this  middle  land  for  centuries ;  and 
for  centuries  yet  to  come  it  w^as  to  be  the  wrestling  ground  be- 
tween European  Romans  and  Normans  and  African  Vandals  and 
Moors.  In  265  b.c,  the  island  had  been  divided  for  two  hundred 
years  between  Syracuse  and  Carthage  (§§  155,  168,  174,  217). 
In  that  year  the  "  Mamertines,"  a  band  of  Campanian  merce- 
naries calling  themselves  Sons  of  Mars,  seized  Messana  from 
Hiero  II.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  To  protect  themselves,  one 
faction  of  the  robbers  then  called  in  Carthage,  and  another 
party  appealed  to  Rome  as  the  protector  of  the  Italian  Greeks. 
Both  Syracuse  and  Carthage  were  allies  of  Rome,  and  it  w^as 
not  easy  for  that  state  to  find  excuse  for  defending  the  robbers; 
but  after  long  deliberation  the  desire  to  check  Carthage  and  to 
extend  Roman  power  outweighed  all  caution,  as  well  as  all 
moral  considerations  and  the  traditions  of  ancient  policy. 
The  senate,  indeed,  could  come  to  no  decisive  resolve ;  but  the 
tribes,  to  whom  it  referred  the  question,  felt  a  masterful  con- 
sciousness of  their  power,  and,  at  their  vote,  in  264  b.c,  Roman 
legions  for  the  first  time  crossed  the  seas.  Says  Mommsen, 
with  his  usual  glorification  of  an  imperial  policy :  — 

'*It  was  one  of  those  moments  when  calculation  fails,  and  when  faith 
alone  in  men's  own  and  their  country's  destiny  gives  courage  to  grasp  the 
hand  that  beckons  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  future  and  to  follow  it  one 
knows  not  whither." 

360.  Strength  of  the  Parties.  —  Carthage  was  mistress  of 
a  huge  but  scattered  and  heterogeneous  empire.     Rome  was 
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the  head  of  a  compact  nationality  (see  map).  The  strength  of 
Carthage  lay  in  her  wealth  and  navy  (the  latter  partly  offset 
by  the  vicinity  of  Italy  to  Sicily).  Her  weak  points  were: 
the  jealousy  felt  by  the  ruling  families  at  home  toward  their 
own  successful  generals;  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  her 
mercenaries ;  the  danger  of  revolt  among  her  Libyan  subjects ; 
and  the  fact  that  an  invading  army  after  one  victory  would 
find  no  resistance  outside  her  walls,  since  her  jealousy  had 
leveled  the  defenses  of  her  tributary  towns  in  Africa.  Rome 
was  strong  in  an  enterprising  public  spirit,  in  the  discipline 
and  fighting  qualities  of  her  legions,  and  in  the  fidelity  and 
strength  of  her  allies.  Her  weakness  lay  in  the  want  of  a 
better  military  system  than  the  one  of  annually-changing  offi- 
cers and  short-term  soldiers,^  and  in  the  total  lack  of  prepara- 
tion for  conflict  with  a  naval  power. 

361.   General  Prog^ss ;    Value   of   Naval   Supremacy.  —  The 

war  lasted  twenty-three  years  (just  the  length  of  the  Second 
Samnite  War),  and  is  ranked  by  Polybius  above  all  previous 
wars  for  severity.  Few  conflicts  illustrate  better  the  supreme 
value  of  naval  superiority.  At  first  the  Carthaginians  were  un- 
disputed masters  of  the  sea.  They  therefore  reinforced  their 
troops  in  Sicily  at  pleasure,  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Italy  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  seaboard  prosperity ;  indeed,  for  a  time  they 
made  good  their  warning  to  the  Roman  senate  before  the  war 
began,  —  that  against  their  will  no  Roman  could  dip  his  hands 
in  the  sea. 

]^ut  tho  Romans,  with  sagacity  and  boldness,  built  their  first 
important  war  fltM^t  and  soon  met  the  ancient  Queen  of  the 
Seas  on  hov  own  element.  Winning  command  there  tempora- 
rily," they  invaded  Africa  itself,  shaking  the  Carthaginian  Em- 


1  Tlie  cliaiijjcs  rcforre<l  to  in  §  .'i55  had  not  yet  taken  place. 

-  Spcei.'il  report :  the  new  naval  tactics  of  the  Romans  (Mommsen,  II.  173- 
17»>:  Ihno,  II.  ."iO-r*.'). 

Despite  real  genius  in  the  device  by  which  Rome  changed  a  naval  into  a 
land  battle  to  so  <jreat  a  degree,  her  immediate  victory  at  sea  over  the  veteran 
navy  of  Carthage  is  explicable  chiefly  ou  the  supposition  that  the  "Roman" 
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pire  at  once  to  its  foundations :  and  some  years  later  a  more 
complete  defeat  at  sea  made  it  impossible  for  Carthage  to  con- 
tinue the  conflict  in  Sicily,  and  brought  her  to  sue  for  peace. 
To  secure  it,  she  surrendered  Sicily  and  paid  a  heavy  war 
indemnity.  Syracuse  with  the  neighboring  territory  in  the 
southeast  of  the  island  was  left  under  the  rule  of  Hiero,  a 
faithful  Roman  ally  in  the  war,  and  the  rest  of  Sicily  became 
a  possession  of  Kome. 

362.  Special  Features  in  the  Struggle.  —  Two  matters  deserve 
special  mention,  because  they  illustrate  the  notable  public 
spirit  at  Kome  and  the  need  of  a  more  permanent  army. 

a.  The  Roman  invasion  of  Africa  in  256  b.c.  was  at  first 
brilliantly  successful;  but,  as  winter  approached,  the  short- 
term  levies  were  mostly  recalled,  according  to  custom,  and 
the  weak  remnant  under  the  consul  Regulus  ^  was  soon  com- 
pletely crushed.  The  lesson  of  the  need  of  a  more  perma- 
nent military  system  for  distant  warfare  was  not  forgotten 
(§  355). 

b.  Rome's  first  attempts  upon  the  sea  were  surprisingly  suc- 
cessful ;  but  soon  terrible  reverses  and  accidents  befell  her. 
In  quick  succession  four  great  fleets  were  lost,  with  as  many 
Roman  armies  on  board.  One  sixth  the  burgess-body  had 
perished  in  the  war ;  the  treasury  was  empty ;  and  the  state 
gave  up  the  desperate,  but  absolutely  essential,  effort  to  secure 
the  sea.  In  this  crisis  the  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships  (with 
sixty  thousand  men)  that  was  finally  to  win  the  decisive  vic- 
tory was  built  and  equipped  by  the  lavish  free-will  contribu- 
tions of  public-spirited  citizens. 


navy  was  furnished  by  the  "aUies"  in  Magna  (Traecia.  The  old  story  that 
Home  built  her  fleet  in  two  months  on  the  model  of  a  stranded  Carthafpnian 
ve&sel,  and  meantime  trained  her  sailors  to  row  sitting  on  the  sand,  must  be 
in  the  main  a  quaint  invention  (see  Ihne,  II.  52-A5).  Mommsen  (II.  43-46) 
outlines  the  history  of  the  Roman  navy  for  sixty  years  before  the  war,  and 
(II.  172-17())  gives  a  jwssible  meaning  to  the  old  ac«'ount  by  Polybius. 

1  Special  report :  the  story  of  Regulus,  and  mo<]eru  criticism ;  Mommsen, 
II.  184,  note;  Ume,  II.  78-81. 
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III,    FROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THE  SECOND  PUNIC  WAR. 

The  first  half  century  after  the  completion  of  Italian  unity  in  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  is  marked  by  two  great  processes  (§§  .%3,  364). 

363.  The  Extension  of  Italy  to  its  Natural  Borders.  —  The  old 

Apennine  Italy  (§  271)  had  been  united  under  Rome  at  the 
close  of  the  Pyrrhic  War.  Next,  that  narrow  Italy  wid- 
ened to  its  natural  limits  by  three  great  steps,  —  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Sicily,  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  and  of  the  Po  valley. 
The  First  Punic  War  had  secured  Sicily.  Three  years  later 
(238  B.C.),  while  ('arthage  was  engaged  in  the  horrible  **  Inex- 
piable War  "  ^  with  her  revolted  mercenaries  and  subjects  in 
Africa,  her  mercenary  armies  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica  also 
mutinied  and  offered  those  islands  to  Rome.  The  temptation 
was  too  much  for  Roman  honor.  The  offer  was  shamelessly 
accepted;  and  when  Carthage  made  a  well-grounded  protest, 
she  was  met  by  a  stern  threat  of  war.  Then,  in  225  B.C.,  the 
last  step  was  taken.  The  (lauls,  that  abiding  terror  of  the 
north,  again  threatened  Italy,  and  actually  jienetrated  to 
within  three  days'  march  of  Rome;  Italian  patriotism,  how- 
ever, rallied  round  the  capital  city  to  resist  the  barbarous 
invaders ;  they  were  overwhelmed  and  crushed,  and,  by  the 
year  222  b.c,  Cisalpine  Gaul  also  had  bec^ome  a  Roman  posses- 
sion, garrisoned  by  colonies.  It  was  certainly  a  happy  chance 
that  gave  Rome  so  good  excuse  just  at  this  time  to  push  her 
northern  boundary  from  the  low,  easily  crossed  Apennines  to 
the  great  crescent  wall  of  the  Alps. 

364.  The  Organization  of  these  New  Conquests:  the  Provincial 
System.  —  Unfortunately,  Rome  could  devise  no  new  princijde 
of  government  by  which  to  rule  these  new  realms,  which  were 
still  looked  upon  as  outside  Italy.  Distance,  and  the  character 
of  the  countries,  seemed  to  forbid  the  generous  treatment 
accorded    the   **  allies ''    in    Italy   proper,   and   they   became. 


1  Special  report. 
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strictly,  subject  possessions,  ruled  upon  the  model  of  the  Ital- 
ian praefectures  (§  340).  Sicily,  the  first  possession  out  of 
Italy,  was  managed  temporarily  by  a  Roman  praetor;  but  in 
227  B.C.,  when  some  semblance  of  order  had  been  introduced 
into  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  the  senate  adopted  a  permanent 
plan  of  government  for  all  the  new  insular  possessions.  Two 
additional  praetors,  it  was  decided,  should  be  elected  each  year, 
—  one  to  rule  Sicily,  the  other  for  the  two  other  islands.  The 
two  governments  received  the  name  of  2^i'ovinces.  Some  time 
afterward  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  organized  in  a  like  manner, 
though  it  was  not  given  the  title  of  a  province  until  much 
later.  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  provincial  system  that 
was  to  spread  finally  far  beyond  these  "  suburbs  of  Italy."  ^ 

IV.    THE  SECOND  PUNIC   WAR    (SOMETIMES  STYLED   *'THE 

WAR  FOR   SPAIN  »» 2). 

366.  General  Character.  —  Rome  and  Carthage  were  still  too 
equally  matched  for  either  to  resign  the  sovereignty  of  the 
western  Mediterranean  without  another  struggle.  The  decis- 
ive contest  was  the  Second  Punic  War  (218-202  b.c).  It  was 
waged  mainly  in  Italy  itself;  and  it  is  notable  for  the  daz- 
zling career  of  Hannibal  (so  that  Roman  historians  called  it 
"  the  Hannibalic  war '')  and  for  bringing  the  Greek  kingdoms 
of  the  East  into  hostile  contact  with  Rome. 

366.  Occasion:  Carthage  in  Spain. — Rome's  policy  of  " bhm- 
der  and  plunder''  in  seizing  Sardinia  gave  Carthage  excuse 
enough  for  war,  if  she  could  find  leaders  and  resources.  These 
were  both  furnished  by  the  great  Barca  family.  Hamilcar 
Barca  had  been  the  greatest  general  and  the  only  hero  of  the 
First  Punic  War.  From  Rome's  high-handed  treachery  in  Sar- 
dinia, he  had  imbibed  a  deathless  hatred  for  that  state ;  and 


1  The  features  of  the  system  are  treated  in  §§  401-t04. 
^  Spain  was  the  important  territory  that  passed  to  Rome  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  but  the  struggle  did  not  begin  as  a  war  for  Spain. 
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immediately  after  putting  down  the  Mercenary  War,  he  had 
begun  to  prepare  for  another  conflict.  To  offset  the  loss  of  the 
great  Mediterranean  islands  and  to  provide  a  new  base  of  oi)er- 
ations,  he  sought  to  strengthen  Carthaginian  dominion  in 
Spain.  The  mines  of  that  country,  he  saw,  would  furnish  the 
needfnl  wealth,  and  its  hardy  tribes,  when  disciplined,  would 
make  an  unsurpassed  infantry. 

When  Hamilcar  was  about  to  cross  to  Spain,  in  236  b.c,  he 
swore  his  son  Hannibal  at  the  altar  to  eternal  hostility  to 
Kome.  llannihal  was  then  a  boy  of  nine  years.  He  followed 
Hamilcar  to  the  wars,  and,  as  a  youth,  became  a  dashing  cav- 
alry officer  and  the  idol  of  the  rude  soldiery.  He  used  his 
camp  leisure  to  store  his  mind  with  all  the  culture  of  Greece. 
At  twenty-six,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  in  Spain.  He 
possessed  in  rare  degree  the  ability  to  secure  the  unwavering 
devotion  of  tickle,  mercenary  troops,  and  to  bind  his  officers  to 
him  by  enduring  ties.  He  was  a  statesman  of  a  high  order, 
and  possibly  the  greatest  captain  in  history.  No  friendly  pen 
has  left  us  a  record  of  him ;  Iloman  annalists  have  even 
sought  to  stain  his  fame  with  envious  slander :  bnt,  through  it 
all,  his  character  shines  out  chivalrous,  noble,  heroic,  and  pure.* 
Says  Colonel  Dodge:  — 

"  Putting  aside  Uoman  hate,  there  is  not  in  history  a  figure  more 
noble  in  purity,  more  radiant  in  patriotism,  more  heroic  in  genius,  more 
pathetic  in  its  misfortunes." 

Hannil)al  won  the  Spaniards  rapidly,  carried  the  Carthagin- 
ian frontier  to  the  Ebro,  collected  a  magnificent  army  of 
over  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  besieged  Saguntum,  an 
aneient  (J reek  colony  on  the  east  coast.  Fearing  Carthaginian 
advance,  Saguntum  had  sought  Roman  alliance;  and  now, 
when  ("artliage  refused  to  disavow  Hannibal,  Kome  declared 
war  (wliS  H.C.). 


I  On  llaiiiiihal,  rea«l  Mommsen,  II.  24,V245;  Ihne,  II.  147-152,  170,  190, 
i;U.  lir»l;  Sinith's  A'ome  and  Carthage;  and  especially  Dodge's  Hannibal, 
r)14-4>53. 
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367.  Hannibal*8  Invasion  of  Italy :  to  Cannae.  —  Rome  had 
intended  to  take  the  offensive,  and  indeed,  she  dispatched  one 
consul  in  a  leisurely  way  to  Spain,  and  started  the  other  for 
Africa  by  way  of  Sicily.  But  Hannibal's  audacious  rapidity 
disconcerted  all  plans.  In  five  months  he  had  crossed  the  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Rhone,  fighting  his  way  through  the  Gallic 
tribes ;  forced  the  unknown  passes  of  the  Alps,  under  condi- 
tions that  made  it  a  feat  paralleled  only  by  Alexander's  passage 
of  the  Hindoo-Kush ;  and,  leaving  the  Iwnes  of  three  fourths 
his  army  Ijetween  the  Ebro  and  the  Po,  startled  Italy  by  ap- 
pearing in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with  twenty-six  thousand  **  heroic 
shadows,"  to  attack  a  i)opulation  of  nearly  one  million  fight- 
ing men.  With  these  "  emaciated  scarecrows  "  the  same  fall 
he  swiftly  destroyed  two  hastily  gathered  Roman  armies  —  at 
the  Ticinus  and  at  the  Trehia;  and  the  recently  pacified  Gallic 
tribes  then  rallied  turbulently  to  his  support.  The  following 
spring  he  crossed  the  Apennines,  caught  a  Roman  army  of 
forty  thousand  men,  blinded  with  morning  mist,  in  a  narrow 
defile  near  Jjoke  Trdshneiie,  and  annihilated  it  there ;  and  then 
carried  fire  and  sword  through  Italy.  The  wary  Roman  dic- 
tator, Quinttis  Fahhiti  Maximns,  adopted  the  wise  tactics  of 
delay  ^  to  wear  out  Hannibal  and  to  gain  breathing  time  for 
Rome;  but  popular  dejnagogues  murmured  that  the  senate 
protracted  the  war  to  gain  glory  for  the  aristocratic  generals, 
and  the  following  summer  the  new  consuls  were  given  ninety 
thousand  men,  with  orders  to  crush  the  daring  invader.  The 
result  was  the  battle  of  Cannae  —  "a  carnival  of  cold  steel, 
a  butchery,  not  a  battle."  Hannibal  lost  six  thousand  men. 
Rome  lost  sixty  thousand  dead  and  twenty  thousand  prisoners. 
A  consul,  a  fourth  of  the  senators,  nearly  all  her  officers,  and 
over  a  fifth  of  the  fighting  population  of  the  city,  perished ; 
and  the  camps  of  her  two  armies  fell  into  Carthaginian  hands. 
Hannibal  sent  home  a  bushel  of  gold  rings  from  the  hands  of 
fallen  Roman  nobles. 


^  From  which  we  get  the  term  "  Fabian  policy."     Fabios  was  given  the 
nickname  "Cunctator"  (Laggard)  by  the  Roman  populace. 
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368.  Fidelity  of  the  Latins  and  Italians  to  Rome.  —  But  the 

victory  yielded  small  fruit.  HannibaPs  only  real  chance 
within  Italy  had  been  that  brilliant  victories  might  break  up 
the  Roman  confederacy  and  bring  over  to  his  side  the  subject 
allies.  Therefore,  as  after  his  earlier  successes,  he  now  freed 
his  Italian  prisoners  without  ransom,  proclaiming  that  he 
warred  only  on  Rome  and  that  he  came  to  liberate  Italy. 
The  mountain  tribes  of  the  south,  eager  for  plunder,  did  join 
him,  as  did  one  great  city,  Capua,  and,  three  years  later, 
irritated  by  a  cruel  Roman  blunder,  some  of  the  Greek  towns. 
But  the  other  cities — colonies,  Latins,  or  allies  —  closed  their 
gates  as  resolutely  as  Rome  herself,  —  and  so  gave  marvelous 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Roman  rule  and  to  the  national 
Italian  spirit  it  had  fostered. 

369.  Rome's  Grandeur  in  Disaster.  —  Rome's  own  greatness 
showed  grandly  in  the  hour  of  terror  after  ('annae,  when  any 
other  people  would  have  given  up  the  conflict  in  despair.  A 
plot  among  some  faint-hearted  nobles  to  abandon  Italy  was 
stifled  in  the  camp ;  and  the  surviving  consul,  Varro,  set  him- 
self promptly  and  courageously  to  reorganize  the  pitiful  wreck- 
age of  his  army.  Varro  had  been  elected  in  a  bitter  partisan 
struggle  against  the  unanimous  opposition  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  (with  undoubted  merits  in  personal  character)  he  had 
proved  utterly  lacking  in  military  talent.  He  now  returned  to 
Rome,  expecting  to  face  stern  judges.  At  Carthage  a  general 
so  placed  would  probably  have  been  nailed  to  a  cross ;  at  Rome, 
faction  and  criticism  were  silenced,  and  the  senate  showed  its 
own  nobility  by  publicly  giving  its  thanks  to  the  general  *'  be- 
cause he  had  not  despaired  of  the  republic."  Before  the  end 
of  the  year,  another  army  under  a  new  consul  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  by  losses  elsewhere  the  senate  had  fallen  to  less  than  half 
its  numbers ;  ^  but  with  stern  temper  and  splendid  tenacity 
Rome  refused  even  to  receive  Hannibal's  envoys  or  to  consider 
his  moderate  proposals  for  peace ;  nor  would  she  in  this  crisis 


1  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  new  members  were  enrolled  the  next  year. 
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even  ransom  prisoners,  since  they  had  not  chosen  to  die  for  the 
republic.  The  senate  shortened  tlie  days  of  mourning ;  it  en- 
rolled slaves,  old  men,  boys,  and  the  criminals  from  the  prisons, 
arming  them  with  the  trophies  from  the  temples,  and  managed 
to  put  tw.o  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more  troops  into  the 
field  —  not  only  refusing  to  recall  a  man  from  Spain  or  Sicily, 
but  sending  new  forces  to  those  points.  Over  a  third  of  the 
adult  male  population  had  perished  in  three  years,  or  were  in 
the  camp,  withdrawn  from  industry.  Still,  taxes  were  doubled, 
almost  crushing  the  weakened  power  of  payment;  and  in  addi- 
tion, the  rich  gave  cheerfully  far  beyond  these  demand's,  whih* 
all  creditors  of  the  state  willingly  accepted  delay  in  payment. 

370.  Neglect  of  the  Sea  and  Lack  of  Concerted  Action  by  Car- 
thage and  her  Allies.  —  Hannibal's  other  possible  chance,  that 
outside  Italy,  lay  in  a  general  Mediterranean  war  and  in  strong 
reinforcements  from  (yarthage.  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  did  ally 
himself  with  Hannibal,  but  acted  indecisively  and  too  late; 
Syracuse,  too,  joined  Carthage,  but  its  new  tyrant  was  inca])a- 
ble,  and  in  212  b.c.  it  fell,  after  a  memorable  three  years'  siege.* 
Strangely,  Carthage  made  no  serious  attempt  to  recover  com- 
mand of  the  sea ;  *  while  Rome  guarded  her  coasts  with  effi- 
cient fleets,  and  transported  her  armies  at  will. 

371.  Changed  Character  of  the  War,  after  Cannae.  —  Rome 
now  strained  every  nerve  for  success  abroad,  where  her  great 
enemy  could  not  act  in  person.  Step  by  step  the  Roman  Scipio 
brothers  forced  back  the  Carthaginian  frontier  in  Spain,  cut 
Hannibal's  lines  of  land  communication,  and  for  many  years 
ruined  all  his  hopes  of  reenforcement  from  that  quarter.  After 
the  defeat  and  death  of  the  two  Scipios,  Rome  promptly 
hurried  in  fresh  forces  under  the  younger  and  greater  Publius 


^  A  siege  notable  for  the  scientitic  inventions  of  Archimedes  ( §  259)  used  in 
the  defense.  The  philosopher  was  killed  in  the  indiscriminate  massacre  that 
followed  the  capture. 

*  Read  Mahan,  Infiuence  of  Sea  Power  in  History,  14-21,  and  also  Introduc- 
tion, iv.-vii. 
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Cornelius  Scipio,  who  in  masterly  fashion  continued  the  work 
of  his  father  and  uncle.  In  Italy  itself,  the  policy  of  Fabius 
was  again  adopted,  varied  by  the  telling  blows  of  the  vigorous 
soldier  Marcellus  (the  "  Sword,"  as  Fabius  was  the  "  Shield," 
of  Rome). 

Hannibal's  hopes  had  been  blasted  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Rome  had  fallen  back  upon  an  iron  constancy  and  steadfast 
caution ;  her  Italian  subjects  had  shown  a  steady  fidelity  even 
more  ominous  to  the  invader;  while  Carthage  proved  supine, 
and  her  allies  lukewarm.  Against  such  conditions  all  the 
great  African's  genius  in  war  and  in  diplomacy  wore  itself  out 
in  vain.  For  thirteen  years  more  he  maintained  himself  in 
Italy  without  re(Jnforcement  in  men  or  money,  —  always  win- 
ning a  battle  when  he  could  engage  the  enemy  in  the  field  in 
person,  and  directing  operations  and  policy  as  best  he  might 
in  Spain,  Sicily,  Macedonia,  and  Africa;  but  it  was  a  war 
waged  by  one  supreme  genius  against  the  most  powerful  and 
resolute  nation  in  the  world.  And  so  the  struggle  now  entered 
upon  its  last,  long,  wasting  stage.  It  became  a  record  of  sieges 
aud  marches  and  countermarches,  in  which  HannibaPs  genius 
was  no  doubt  as  marvelous  as  ever,  earning  him  from  modern 
military  critics  the  title,  *^  Father  of  Strategy,"  but  in  which 
there  are  no  more  of  the  dazzling  results  that  mark  the  first 
campaigns.  Hannibal's  Spanish  veterans  died  off,  too,  to  be 
replaced  as  best  they  might  by  local  recruits  in  Italy,  and 
gradually  the  Romans  learned  the  art  of  war  from  their  great 
enemy. 


(( 


With  the  battle  of  Cannae  the  breathless  interest  in  the  war  ceases ; 
its  surging  mass,  broken  on  the  walls  of  the  Roman  fortresses,  .  .  .  foams 
away  in  ruin  and  devastation  through  south  Italy,  —  ever  victorious,  ever 
receding.  Rome,  assailed  on  all  sides  by  open  foe  and  forsworn  friend, 
driven  to  her  last  man  and  last  coin,  *ever  great  and  greater  grows'  in 
the  strength  of  her  strong  will  and  loyal  people,  widening  the  circle  round 
her  with  rapid  blows  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Macedon,  while  she 
slowly  looseiLS  the  grip  fastened  on  her  throat  at  home,  till  in  the  end  .  .  . 
the  final  fight  on  African  sands  at  the  same  moment  closes  the  struggle 
for  life  and  seats  her  mistress  of  the  world.**  —  How  and  Leigh,  199. 
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372.  ''Hannibal  at  the  Gates." — One  more  dramatic  scene 
marked  HanuibaPs  career  in  Italy.  The  Romans  had  besieged 
Capua.  In  a  daring  attempt  to  relieve  his  ally,  Hannibal 
marched  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome,  ravaging  the  fields  about 
the  city.  The  Romans,  however,  were  not  to  be  enticed  out  to 
a  rash  engagement,  nor  would  the  army  around  C'apua  be  drawn 
from  its  prey.  The  only  result  of  this  desperate  stroke  was  a 
fruitless  fright — such  that  for  generations  Roman  mothers 
stilled  their  children  by  the  terror-bearing  phrase,  "  Hannibal 
at  the  Gates  ! "  Roman  stories  relate,  however,  that  citizens 
were  found,  even  in  that  hour  of  fear,  to  show  a  defiant  confi- 
dence by  buying  eagerly  at  a  public  sale  the  land  where  the 
invader  lay  encamped. 

373.  The  Second  Carthaginian  Invasion.  — Meantime,  in  Spain, 
HannibaPs  brother,  Hasdrubal,  had  been  contending  against 
the  crushing  force  of  the  Scipios,  with  the  skill  and  devotion 
of  his  house.  Finally,  in  207  b.c,  by  able  maneuvers,  he 
eluded  the  Roman  generals,  and  started  with  a  veteran  army  to 
reinforce  Hannibal.  Rome's  peril  was  never  greater  than  when 
this  second  Barcide  crossed  the  Alps  successfully  with  fifty-six 
thousand  men  and  fifteen  elephants. 

The  republic  put  forth  its  supreme  effort.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  men  were  thrown  between  the  two  Carthaginian 
armies,  which  together  numbered  some  eighty  thousand.  An 
intercepted  messenger  from  Hasdrubal  gave  the  Romans  an 
accidental  but  decisive  advantage.  The  consul,  Clmidixis  Nero, 
with  audacity  learned  of  Hannibal  himself,  left  part  of  his  force 
to  deceive  that  leader,  and,  hurrying  northward  with  the  speed 
of  life  and  death,  fell  upon  Hasdrubal  with  crushing  numbers 
at  the  Metaurus.  The  ghastly  head  of  his  long-expected 
brother,  flung  with  brutal  contempt  into  his  camp,^  was  the 
first  notice  to  Hannibal  of  the  ruin  of  his  family  and  his 
cause. 


1  A  strange  contrast  to  the  chivalrous  treatment  that  Hannibal  accorded 
the  bodies  of  Marcellus  and  of  the  Roman  generals  at  Cannae  and  elsewhere. 
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374.    Scipio  carries  the  War  into  Africa :  Zama  and  Peace.  — 

Still  Hannibal  remained  invincible  in  the  field  in  Italy.  But 
Rome  now  carried  the  war  into  Africa.  Scipio  had  rapidly  re- 
duced all  Spain  after  HasdrubaFs  departure ;  and  in  204  b.c. 
he  was  sent  with  a  great  army  to  attack  Carthage  itself.  Two 
years  later,  to  meet  this  peril,  Hannibal  sadly  obeyed  a  recall, 
"leaving  the  country  of  his  enemy,"  says  Livy,  "with  more 
regret  than  many  an  exile  has  left  his  own  " ;  and  tlie  war 
closed  with  his  first  and  only  defeat,  at  Zama  near  Carthage,  in 
202  B.C.,  where  Scipio  earned  the  proud  surname  "Africanus."* 
Carthage  sued  for  peace.  To  obtain  it,  she  gave  up  Spain 
and  her  islands  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  surrendered  all 
her  war  elephants  and  all  her  ships  of  war  save  ten,  paid  a 
huge  war  indemnity,  and  became  a  dependent  ally  of  Rome. 

376.  The  Settlement  in  Italy.  —  It  remains  to  note  Rome's 
terrible  vengeance  upon  her  few  unfaithful  allies.  Syracuse, 
which  had  been  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  cities  of  the 
world,  and  indeed  contained  a  large  faithful  Roman  party,  had 
been  sacked  by  a  merciless  soldiery,  and  was  never  to  recover 
its  former  proud  eminence.  Its  rare  works  of  art,  the  accumu- 
lations of  centuries,  were  removed  to  Rome.  More  harsh  was 
the  fate  of  Capua.  That  "  second  city  in  Italy  "  ceased  to  ex- 
ist as  a  city.  Its  leading  men  were  massacred ;  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  population  were  sold  as  slaves ;  the  few  remaining 
settlers  were  governed  absolutely  by  an  annual  prefect  sent 
from  Rome ;  and  Roman  colonies  of  war  veterans  were  planted 
upon  its  lands.  The  peoj)le  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula  (who 
had  joined  Hannibal)  became  the  Helots  of  Rome,  and  the 
unfaithful  m-  antain  tribes  paid  in  loss  of  lands  and  privileges; 


1  A  Roman  had  at  least  three  names.  The  gentile  name  was  the  notnerif  the 
most  important  of  the  three:  it  came  in  the  middle.  The  third  (the  cogno- 
men) marked  the  family.  The  first  {praenomen)  was  the  individual  name 
(like  our  baptismal  names) .  Then  a  Roman  often  received  also  a  surname  for 
some  achievement  or  characteristic.  Thus  Publivs  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus 
was  the  individual  Publius  of  the  Scipio  family  of  the  great  Cornelian  gens, 
surnamed  Africanus  for  his  conquest  of  Africa. 
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while  the  thorough  reduction  and  Latinization  of  untrustworthy 
Cisalpine  Gaul  and  of  Liguria  went  on  slowly  through  many 
campaigns. 

376.  The  Result  of  the  Second  War.  —  Rome  had  been  fight- 
ing for  existence,  but  she  had  won  world  dominion.  The  result 
was  apparent  at  once  in  the  West,  where  no  rival  remained ; 
in  the  East  it  was  to  show  more  slowly.  There  now  began  an 
imperial  system  in  which  the  barbarous,  unorganized  West  and 
the  small  states  and  mighty  kingdoms  of  Alexander's  realms 
were  alike  to  lose  themselves.  And  this  result  came  about 
almost  inevitably,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  spite  of  Rome's 
reluctance.  Italy,  from  the  Alps  to  the  j)romontories  of  Sicily, 
she  had  designed  to  rule.  Beyond  these  limits,  dominion  was 
at  first  forced  upon  her.  In  the  West  she  at  once  accei)ted  the 
situation  frankly,  as  the  heir  of  Carthage :  the  realm  formerly 
ruled  by  that  power  could  not  be  abandoned  to  anarchy  or 
barbarism,  and  Rome  was  under  obligation  to  organize  and 
rule  the  empire  that  had  fallen  to  her.  But  in  the  East, 
Rome  hesitated  honestly  and  long,  until  events  thrust  empire 
ui)on  her  there,  also  (§§  38(>-389).» 

Special  Reports. — 1.  Stories  of  llannihars  great  battles  —  Trasi- 
mene,  Cannae,  Zama  —  and  of  his  passage  of  the  Alps.  2.  Hannibal  in 
south  Italy  after  Cannae.  8.  Why  Hannibal  did  not  attack  Rome  itself 
after  Cannae.  4.  The  story  of  Hannibal  after  Zania.  5.  Anecdotes 
of  the  Scipios.        6.   Story  of  the  siege  and  ruin  of  Syracuse. 

V.   THE   WEST   FROM  201   TO   146   B.C. 

A.    Spain. 

377.  Heroic  War  for  Independence.  —  Two  new  provinces  were 
created  in  Spain,  for  which  two  more  magistrates  were  elected 


1  The  resulting  policy  in  the  West  for  the  next  fifty  years  — until  expansion 
was  complete  in  that  direction  —  is  the  topic  (»f  IMvision  V.  It  is  logically  part 
of  the  story  we  have  been  telling.  The  trend  of  events  is  so  different  in  the 
East  that  a  separate  chapter  is  given  to  expansion  in  that  direction  (ch.  vii-)i 
although  the  story  covers  the  same  half  century. 
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annually.  Unhappily,  owing  to  rapacity  in  some  of  these 
officers  and  to  incapacity  in  others,  the  proud  and  warlike 
Spanish  tribes  were  driven  into  a  long  war  for  independence, 
marked  by  the  heroic  leadership  of  the  Spanish  patriot, 
Viriathiuiy  and  by  Roman  baseness  and  cruelty  such  as  have 
characterized  few  wars.  A  Koman  general  massacred  a  tribe 
that  had  submitted.  Of  seventeen  survivors,  one  proved 
so  unconquerable    a    leader  of    revolt  that   another  Koman 


LAIMIUIVS'U'P.  IMPEIRATORDECRElVn) 
VTEI-aVEIHAStENJIVM-iERVEI 
INTVRR^^ASCVT^N^H^BITAReNT 

lEIBEREIESSENr'ACRVM'OPPPV/vyjOM 
avOD'EATEMPEiTATE-PafEDISENT 


2JlTEM«POS5'/DERtHABEREaVE 
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ROMAh/VS'VEULET'ACT  INCASTREI 
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Decree  of  L.  Armilius  Paulus,  Praetor  of  Spain,  189  B.C.,  regulating 

the  position  of  a  clieut-community. 

general  procured  his  assassination  by  hired  murderers.  Rome 
itself  rejected  treaties  after  they  had  purchased  the  lives  of 
Roman  armies.  Spanish  towns,  after  gallant  resistance,  were 
wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  so  others  chose  wholesale 
suicide  rather  than  surrender.  These  were  some  of  the  means 
by  which  Rome  retained  its  hold  in  this  miserable  period  upon 
its  Spanish  provinces.^ 

378.   Romanization.  —  The  struggle  closed  only  in  133  B.C., 
but  all  this  time  the  Romanization  of  the  province  had  l)een 


1  Mommsen,  III.  215-234. 
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going  on.  Traders  and  speculators  had  flocked  to  the  sea- 
ports; the  Roman  legionaries,  quartered  in  Spain  for  many 
years  at  a  time,  married  Spanish  wives,  and,  when  relieved 
from  military  service,  settled  there.  No  sooner  were  the  rest- 
less interior  tribes  fully  subdued  than  there  appeared  the 
promise  —  to  be  so  well  kept  later — that  Spain  would  become 
"  more  Roman  than  Rome  itself." 


B,   Africa.  —  Thk  Third  Punic  War  (the  War 

FOR  AfRK'A). 

379.  Rome  seeks  Perfidious  Pretext  against  Carthage. — Even 
before  Spain  was  pacified,  hatred  and  greed  had  led  to  the 
seizure  of  the  remaining  realms  of  Carthage.  That  state  was 
now  powerless  for  harm ;  but  Roman  fear  was  cruel,  and 
demanded  its  utter  destruction.  The  needless  conflict  was 
forced  relentlessly  upon  the  unhappy  Carthaginians  by  a  long 
series  of  persecutions;  and  it  was  marked  by  the  blackest 
perfidy  on  the  part  of  Rome  and  by  the  final  desperate  heroism 
of  Carthage. 

First,  that  city  was  called  upon  to  surrender  Hannibal  to 
Roman  vengeance.*  Then  it  was  vexed  by  constant  annoyances 
in  Africa  on  the  part  of  Massinissa,  Prince  of  Numidia. 
Massinissa  had  been  Rome's  ally  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  and  had  been  rewarded  by  new  dominions  carved 
out  of  Carthaginian  territory.  Now,  encouraged  by  Rome,  he 
encroached  more  and  more,  seizing  piece  after  piece  of  the 
district  that  had  been  left  to  the  vanquished  city.  Repeat- 
edly Carthage  appealed  to  Rome,  but  her  just  complaints 
brought  no  redress.  The  Roman  commissioners  that  were  sent 
to  act  as  arbiters  —  with  secret  orders  beforehand  to  favor 
Massinissa  —  carried  back  to  Rome  only  a  greater  fear  of  the 


1  Wheu  the  hero  escaped  to  the  East,  Koman  petty  hatred  followed  him 
from  country  to  country,  until,  to  avoid  falling  into  Roman  hands,  he  took 
his  own  life,  "  proving  in  a  lifelong  struggle  with  fate,  that  success  is  in  no 
way  necessary  to  greatness.' 


t* 
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reviving  industry  and  wealth  of  Carthage,  and  told  the  ast.on- 
ished  Roman  senate  of  a  city  with  crowded  streets,  with 
treasury  and  arsenals  full,  and  with  its  harbors  thronged  with 
shipping.  From  this  time  (157  B.C.)  the  narrow-minded  but 
powerful  and  zealous  Cato  closed  every  speech  in  the  senate, 
no  matter  what  the  subject,  with  the  phrase  '^  Delenda  est 
Carthago  "  (Carthage  must  be  blotted  out). 

380.  Rome  declares  War ;  Carthage  is  treacherously  Disarmed. 

—  Still  the  cautious  submissiveness  of  Carthage,  despite  the 
flagrant  injustice  of  Rome,  gave  no  handle  to  Roman  hate, 
until  at  last,  when  Massinissa  had  pushed  his  seizures  almost 
up  to  the  gates,  Carthage  took  up  arms  against  him.  By  her 
treaty  with  Rome  she  had  promised  to  engage  in  no  war  with- 
out Roman  permission ;  and  Rome  at  once  seized  the  excuse  to 
declare  war.  In  vain  Carthage  then  punished  her  leaders  and 
proffered  abject  submission.  Her  envoys  were  promised  free- 
dom and  independence  if  the  city  comx>lied  with  the  further 
demands  of  Rome.  The  Roman  fleet  and  army  proceeded  to 
Africa  with  secret  orders,  and  an  act  of  masterful  treachery 
was  played  out  by  successive  steps.  Hostages  were  demanded 
and  received  —  three  hundred  boys  from  the  noblest  families. 
The  walls  were  dismantled  and  the  arsenals  stripped,  three 
thousand  catapults  and  two  hundred  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
with  vast  military  supplies,  being  sent  in  long  lines  of  wagons 
to  the  Roman  army  at  Utica;  then  the  shipping  was  all  sur- 
rendered ;  and  finally,  when  (-arthage  was  supposedly  helpless, 
came  the  announcement  that  the  city  must  be  destroyed  and 
the  people  removed  to  some  spot  at  least  ten  miles  inland  from 
the  element  on  which  from  dim  antiquity  they  had  founded 
their  wealth  and  power. 

381.  Heroic  Resistance.  —  Despair  blazed  into  passionate 
wrath,  and  the  Carthaginians  fitly  chose  death  rather  than 
such  ruin  and  exile.  Carelessly  enough,  the  Roman  army 
remained  at  a  distance  for  some  days,  and  meanwhile  the  dis- 
mantled and  disarmed  town  became  one  great  workshop  for 
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war.  Women  gave  their  hair  to  make  cords  for  catapults; 
the  temples  were  ransacked  for  arms,  and  torn  down  for  timber 
and  metal ;  and  to  the  angry  dismay  of  Rome,  Carthage  stood 
a  four  years'  siege,  holding  out  heroically  against  famine, 
pestilence,  and  war.  At  last,  in  146  B.C.,  the  legions  forced 
their  way  over  the  walls.  For  seven  days  more,  the  fighting 
continued  from  house  to  house,  until  at  last  a  miserable  rem- 
nant surrendered  —  fifty  thousand  of  a  population  of  seven 
hundred  thousand.  The  commander  Hasdrubal*  did  at  the 
last  moment  make  his  peace  with  the  Roman  general ;  but  his 
disdainful  wife,  taunting  him  from  the  burning  temple  roof  as 
he  knelt  at  Scipio's  feet,  first  slew  their  two  boys  and  then  cast 
herself  with  them  into  the  ruins ;  and  numbers  more  chose  like- 
wise to  die  in  the  flames  rather  than  pass  into  Roman  slavery. 

382.  Carthage  is  ** blotted  out*':  Province  of  Africa.  — For 
many  days  the  city  was  given  up  to  pillage ;  then,  by  express 
orders  from  Rome,  it  was  deliberately  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  its  site  plowed  up,  sown  to  salt,  and  cursed.  To  carry- 
out  this  crime  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  of  the  purest  and  noblest 
characters  Rome  ever  produced,  —  PubUus  Cornelius  Scipio 
AemiUanuSy  the  nephew  and  adopted  grandson  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus.^  As  this  last  great  Scipio  watched  the  smoldering  ruins 
(they  burned  for  seventeen  days)  with  his  friend  Polybius  the 
historian,  he  spoke  his  fear  that  some  day  Rome  might  suffer  a 
like  fate,  and  he  was  heard  to  repeat  Homer's  lines :  — 

**  Yet  come  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fate, 
The  day  when  thou,  Imperial  Troy,  must  bend, 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end." 

What  was  left  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Carthage  became 
the  Province  of  Africa,  with  the  capital  at  Utica ;  and,  about 
two  centuries  later,  under  the  Roman  Empire,  north  Africa  was 
to  become  a  chief  seat  of  Roman  civilization  and  settlement.' 


1  Not  the  Barcide  Hasdrubal,  of  course. 

2  Scipio  Aemilianus  received  the  title  of  Africanus  the  Younger. 

3  Special  reports :  the  final  siege  of  Carthage ;  Massinissa  and  the  king- 
dom he  created. 
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For  Further  Reading.  —  With  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  Livy  becomes  an  important  authority  (his  account  of  the  First  War 
unfortunately  is  among  the  lost  books  of  his  History).  Polybius  wrote 
nearer  the  times  (at  the  close  of  the  Third  War),  and  is  the  greater 
historian.    Plutarch's  Lives  {Fabius^  Marcellus)  make  fascinating  reading. 

Mommsen  (bk.  iii.  chs.  i.-ii.,  iv.-vii.),  and  Ihne  (II.  3-115,  143-484,  and 
III.  320-407)  continue  to  be  the  two  great  modern  guides.  Pelham's 
excellence  for  certain  parts  of  the  story  is  noted  in  the  text ;  his  arrange- 
ment is  admirable.  For  the  struggle  with  Carthage,  Smith's  Borne  and 
Carthage  (Epochs)  is  convenient ;  and  students  will  enjoy  Church's  Car- 
thage (Story  of  the  Nations).  For  the  First  Punic  War,  Freeman's  Story 
of  Sicily  (ch.  xiv.)  is  good.  For  the  Second  Punic  War,  Arnold's  History 
U  perhaps  the  best  narrative.  See,  also,  Dodge's  Hannibal  (Captains), 
and  Morris'  Hannibal  (Heroes). 


CHAPTER   VII. 

WINNING  OF  THE  EAST,   201-146  B.C. 

I.    AN  ATTEMPT   AT  PROTECTORATES. 

383.  Earlier  Beginnings:  the  Ill3rrian  Pirates  and  the  First 
Macedonian  War.  —  Ever  since  the  repulse  of  Pyrrhus,  Rome  had 
been  drifting  into  contact  with  the  Greek  kingdoms  of  the 
East.  With  Egypt  she  had  an  intimate  alliance  and  close 
commercial  intercourse.  Between  the  iirst  and  second  Punic 
wars,  too,  she  had  chastised  the  formidable  pirate  states  of  the 
Illyrian  coasts,  and  so,  as  the  guardian  of  order,  had  come  into 
friendly  relations  and  alliance  with  some  of  the  cities  in  Greece. 

Further  than  this,  Rome  showed  no  desire  to  go;  but  in 
214  H.c.  the  league  between  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  and  Hanni- 
bal (§  370)  drew  her  into  war  with  Macedon.  This  first 
Macedonian  War  closed  in  205  n.c.,  without  material  change 
in  her  relations  in  the  East,  and  indeed  she  had  waged  it  by 
means  of  her  Aetolian  allies,  and  only  to  prevent  a  Macedo- 
nian invasion  ;  but  it  made  later  struggles  inevitable. 

384.  Second  Macedonian  War.  —  In  205,  Philip  and  Antiochus 
of  Syria  leagued  to  divide  between  them  the  dominions  of 
Egypt,  the  ally  of  Rome,  left  just  then  to  a  boy  king.  Egypt 
was  already  becoming  the  granary  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Rome  could  not  wisely  see  it  pass  into  hostile  hands.  Philip 
also  attacked  Athens,  another  ally ;  and  as  soon  as  Rome's 
hands  were  freed  by  the  peace  with  Carthage  (201  b.c),  the 
senate  strenuously  persuaded  the  wearied  and  reluctant  Assem- 
bly to  enter  upon  the  Second  Macedonian  War  (200-196  B.C.). 
At  Cynoscephalae,  the  i)liable  legion  proved  its  superiority  to 
the  unwieldy  phalanx  —  the  only  real  fighting  force   of  the 
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East  (§  352).  As  a  i-esult,  Macedonia  became  a  second-rate 
power.  She  was  deprived  of  all  her  possessions  in  Greece, 
Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  was  made  an  ally  of  Rome.  The 
Greeks  were  proclaimed  free,  and,  along  with  Rhodes  and  I'er- 
gaiuum  and  otiier  small  states  of  Asia,  became  Rome's  zealous 
and  grateful  allies,  virtually  under  a  Roman  protectorate. 

385.  The  War  with  Aotiochus  of  Syria.  —  Meanwhile  Anti- 
ochus,  who  had  sheltered  Hannibal,  had  also  been  plundering 
Egypt's  jjossessions  in  Asia,  and  now  he  turned  to  seize  Thrace, 
Greece,  Pergamum,  and  Rhodes.     Rome  sincerely  dreaded  a 


conflict  with  the  "Great  King,"  the  Lord  of  Asia;  but  she 
had  no  choice  imless  she  would  desert  her  allies.  The  struggle 
proved  easy  and  brief.  In  the  second  campaign,  in  190  B.C., 
Roman  legions  lor  the  first  time  invaded  Asia,  and  at  Magnesia, 
in  Lydia,  they  shattered  the  power  of  Syria.  That  kingdom 
was  reduced  in  territory  and  power,  somewhat  as  Maeedon  had 
been ;  Rome's  allies  were  rewarded  with  gifts  of  territory ;  and 
most  of  the  Greek  cities  and  small  states  of  Asia  were  declared 
free,  and  really  became  friendly  dependents  of  Rome. 

386.   Rome  drawn  on,  against  ber  Will,  to  this  System  of  Eastern 
Protectorates.'  —  Thus,  in  eleven  years  (200-190  b.c.)  aft«r  the 
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close  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  Rome  had  set  up  a  virtual  pro- 
tectorate over  all  the  realms  of  Alexander's  successors.  This 
had  come  about,  too,  without  definite  self-seeking  on  her  part ; 
and  so  far  she  seemed  unwilling  to  aruiex  any  eastern  territory. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  disturbing  forces  in  the  East  had  been 
Macedon  and  Syria  (and  in  Greece,  the  Aetolian  and  Achaean  leagues), 
while  the  forces  that  stood  for  peace  were  Egypt,  Rhodes,  Pergamum, 
and  the  smaller  Greek  states.  These  pacific  powers  had  turned  to  Rome 
for  protection.  Thus  the  motive  back  of  Rome^s  advance  was  at  first 
wholly  unlike  that  of  Alexander.  It  is  true  that  the  weakness  of  the 
eastern  states  drew  the  great  western  power  on  and  on,  and  that  her 
own  methods  became  less  and  less  scrupulous.  Cruelty  and  cynical  dis- 
regard for  obligations  more  and  more  stamp  her  conduct.  But,  after 
all,  ^^  compared  with  the  Ptolemies,  Selucids,  and  Antigbnids,  her  hands 
were  clean  and  her  rule  bearable.  In  that  intolerable  eastern  hubbub, 
men's  eyes  turned  still  with  envy  and  wonder  to  the  stable  and  well- 
ordered  Republic  of  the  west.*'  —  How  and  Leigh,  267. 

**The  Roman  senate,  which  so  lately  sat  to  devise  means  to  save 
Rome  from  the  grasp  of  Hannibal,  now  sits  as  a  Court  of  International 
Justice  for  the  whole  civilized  world,  ready  to  hear  the  causes  of  every 
king  or  commonwealth  that  has  any  plaint  against  any  other  king  or 
commonwealth.  .  .  .  The  Roman  Fathers  judge  the  causes  of  powers 
which  in  theory  are  the  equal  allies  of  Rome  ;  they  judge  by  virtue  of  no 
law,  of  no  treaty  ;  they  judge  because  the  common  instinct  of  mankind 
sees  the  one  universal  judge  in  the  one  power  which  has  strength  to  en- 
force its  judgments."  —  Freeman,  Chief  Periods^  58. 

II.    ANNEXATION  —  THE    PROTECTORATES    BECOME    PROV- 
INCES. 

387.  A  Gradual  Process.  —  Home  could  not  stop  with  protec- 
torates. The  client  states  had  neither  the  blessings  of  real 
liberty  nor  the  assured  good  order  of  provinces ;  and  gradually 
Rome  was  led  into  a  process  of  annexation  in  the  civilized 
East,  as  already  in  the  barbarous  West.  By  146  a.d.,  this  pro- 
cess was  well  under  way;  and  in  the  next  one  hundred  years 
—  before  the  day  of  the  Caesars  —  the  old  power  of  influence 
over  ^'allies''  had  everywhere  transformed  itself  into  daminion 
ovei'  provinces. 
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388.  The  Change  in  Roman  Policy  and  its  Causes.  —  The  occa- 
sions were  of  three  kinds :  (a)  the  intrigues  against  Rome  by 
Perseus,  the  new  king  of  Macedon ;  (6)  the  internal  anarchy 
and  mutual  feuds  between  the  small  Greek  states ;  and  (c)  the 
growing  jealousy  felt  by  Korae  herself  toward  any  marked 
prosperity  on  the  part  of  even  her  most  friendly  allies. 

On  the  whole  the  lirst  two  causes  worked  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  period,  and  the  third  and  meaner  one  toward  the  close 
only.  But  unhappily  appetite  for  power  grew  with  its  exer- 
cise ;  and  finally  to  complete  the  extension  of  her  sway  in  the 
East,  where  she  had  at  first  hesitated  over-modestly,  Rome 
sank  to  arts,  treacheries,  and  violences,  as  base  and  high-handed 
as  those  that  marked  her  treatment  of  Carthage. 

389.  A  Few  Great  Steps  in  the  Process. —  The  plots  of 
Perseus  made  inevitable  a  Third  War  v)ith  Macedonia,  and  the 
Roman  victory  of  Pifdna  (1G8  B.C.)  closed  the  life  of  that 
ancient  kingdom.  It  was  broken  up  into  four  petty  republics, 
which  were  provinces  of  Rome  in  all  but  name  and  good  order: 
they  paid  tribute,  were  disarmed,  and  were  forbidden  mutual 
intercourse,  but  did  not  at  first  receive  a  Roman  governor  or 
obtain  the  benefits  of  firm  administration.  Seventeen  years 
later  an  attemf)t  of  a  pretended  son  of  Perseus  to  restore  the 
ancient  monanjhy  led  to  the  full  establishment  of  the  Roman 
**  Province  of  Macedonia,"  with  a  Roman  magistrate  at  its  head 
(146  B.C.). 

The  same  year  witnessed  important  rearrangements  in 
Greece.  Various  factions  there  had  sym})athized  with  Perseus 
in  his  hopeless  struggle,  and  had  been  sternly  or  cruelly 
punished.  The  Roman  senate  was  called  upon  in  the  years 
that  followed  to  listen  to  ceaseless  wearisome  complaints 
from  one  Greek  city  or  party  against  another,  and  finally  the 
clash  came  with  the  Achaeans,  who  recklessly  defied  repeated 
Roman  warnings.  The  Achaean  confederacy  fell  easily  before 
Roman  arms,  in  14G  b.c.  (-orinth,  by  order  of  the  senate, 
was  burned  and  its  site  cursed,    (Jreege  was  not  yet  made  a 
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province,  but  it  was  treated  as  Macedon  had  been  just  after 
Pydna,  and  was  virtually  ruled  by  the  Roman  governor  of 
Macedon.^  Thus  the  one  year  146  b.c.  saw  the  last  territory  of 
Carthage  made  a  Roman  province  and  the  first  province 
formed  in  the  old  empire  of  Alexander,  together  with  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Carthage  and  Corinth. 

The  destruction  of  Corinth  was  a  greater  crime  than  that  of  Carthage, 
Syracuse,  Capua,  or  of  the  other  capitals  that  Roman  municipal  envy 
laid  low.  Corinth  was  the  great  emporium  of  Greece,  and  its  ruin 
was  due  mainly  to  the  jealousy  of  the  commercial  class  in  Rome.  Its  art 
treasures,  so  far  as  preserved,  became  the  plunder  of  the  Roman  state ; 
but  much  was  lost.  Polybius  saw  common  soldiers  playing  at  dice,  amid 
the  still  smoking  ruins,  on  the  paintings  of  the  greatest  masters. 

A  few  years  later  (133  b.c.)  the  king  of  Pergamum  willed 
to  Rome  his  realms,  which  became  the  new  Province  of  Asia. 
Further  progress  in  the  East  in  this  period  consisted  in  jeal- 
ously reducing  friendly  and  nominally  independent  allies,  like 
Rhodes,  to  a  condition  of  acknowledged  subjection,  and  in 
openly  setting  up  protectorates  over  Egypt  and  Syria. 

It  is  in  this  last  series  of  events  that  Rome's  lust  for  power 
begins  to  show  most  hatefully.  She  had  no  more  generosity 
for  a  strong  ally  than  she  had  magnanimity  toward  a  fallen 
foe,  and  her  treatment  of  Pergamum  gains  little  by  contrast 
with  her  perfidious  dealings  with  Carthage. 


III.   GENERAL  RESULT    IN   146   B.C.  — A  GRAECO-ROMAN 

WORLD  UNDER  ROMAN  SWAY. 

390.  Rome  the  Sole  Great  Power.  —  In  264  b.c.  Rome  had 
been  one  (and  the  latest)  of  five  Great  Powers  (§  356).  By 
the  peace  of  201  b.c,  after  Zama,  Carthage  disappeared  from 
that  list.  Then,  in  the  next  fifty  years,  Cynoscephalae,  Mag- 
nesia, Pydna,  and  Roman  diplomacy  removed  the  others.     In 

1  A  century  later,  Greece  became  the  Province  of  Achaea.  About  the  same 
time,  Corinth  was  rebuilt  by  Caesar,  and  Carthage  by  Octavius,  to  become 
great  commercial  centers  again. 
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146  B.C.  Rome  was  the  sole  Great  Power.  She  had  absorbed 
into  provinces  all  the  dominions  of  Carthage  and  Macedon; 
Egypt  and  Syria  had  become  her  protectorates,  and  all  the 
smaller  states  had  been  brought  within  her  "  sphere  of  influ- 
ence." She  held  the  heritage  of  Alexander  as  well  as  that 
of  Carthage.  Much  extension  of  territory  was  yet  to  come, 
but  the  final  result  was  now  a  foregone  conclusion.  There 
remained  no  state  able  to  dream  of  real  equality  with  Rome. 

391.   Distinction  between  the  Latin  West  and  the  Greek  East.  — 

The  neglect  in  establishing  firmer  order  in  the  East  was  to 
bear  fruits  in  future  wars  ;  but  here,  at  the  close  of  the  period, 
we  may  note  that  while  Rome  was  really  mistress  both  East 
and  West,  her  relations  with  the  two  sections  were  widely 
different.  In  the  West,  Rome  appeared  on  the  stage  as  the 
successor  of  Carthage,  and  to  the  majority  of  her  western  sub- 
jects, despite  some  terrible  cruelties  in  war,  she  brought  better 
order  and  higher  civilization  than  they  had  known  —  creating 
a  new  Roman  world  in  which  even  Greek  cities  like  Massilia 
could  lose  themselves  willingly.  In  the  East,  she  appeared 
first  as  the  liberator  of  the  Greeks.  Her  provincial  system 
and  the  good  Roman  order  were  introduced  very  slowly ;  and 
to  the  last,  the  East  remained  Greek,  not  Roman,  in  language, 
customs,  and  thought.  The  Adriatic  continued  to  divide  the 
Latin  and  Greek  civilizations  when  the  two  shared  the  world 
under  the  sway  of  Rome. 


For  Further  Reading.  —  An  admirable  brief  treatment  of  the  expan- 
sion in  the  East,  in  Pelham,  140-157.  Momrasen  and  Ihne  give  sharply 
opposed  views  of  Rome's  intentions  in  Greece  ;  their  works  may  be  con- 
sulted for  the  period  by  advanced  students.  The  histories  of  Greece  that 
deal  with  this  period  are  useful,  especially  Holm,  IV.,  Thirlwall,  and  Ma- 
haffy.  Plutarch's  Lives  (Aemilius  Paulus,  Flamininus)^  as  usual.  All 
should  read  the  noble  summary  of  the  whole  period  of  Roman  expansion 
in  Freeman's  Chief  Periods,  45-59. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NEW  CIVIL  STRIFB,   146-49  B.C. 

I.    PRELIMINARY  SURVEY. 

392.  Summary  of  Periods  under  the  Republic.^  —  Republican 
Rome  falls  into  three  broad  divisions. 

a.  An  internal  struggle  between  plebs  and  patricians,  re- 
sulting finally  in  a  fusion  of  the  old  classes  (a  century  and  a 
half,  510-367  b.c). 

6.  Expansion  by  this  united  Rome  (two  centuries) :  over 
Italy  (367-266  b.c.)  ;  over  the  Mediterranean  coasts  (264- 
146  B.C.). 

c.  A  century  of  new  class  struggles  —  division  between  rich 
and  poor,  and  between  Italy  and  the  Provinces,  resulting  in 
despotism  (146-49  b.c). 

Tlie  period  of  grotvth  comes  between  the  fusion  of  patricians 
and  plebeians  and  the  fission  of  rich  and  poor.  This  period  of 
renewed  internal  strife  is  the  subject  of  this  chapter.* 

393.  The  Roman  Republic  unprepared  for  World-dominion. — 

Rome  had  left  no  state  able  to  keep  the  seas  or  guard  the 
frontier  of  civilization.  It  was  therefore  her  plain  duty  to 
police  the  Mediterranean  lands  herself.  In  her  attempts  to 
do  this,  she  was  drawn  on  from  conquest  to  conquest,  and 
became  mistress  of  the  world  before  she  had  learned  how  to 
rule  it.     Formerly  she  had  devised  a  system  fit  for  a  free  city 


^  The  relations  of  the  periods  of  the  Roman  Republic  to  each  other  have 
been  somewhat  ol)soiired  by  the  intnMluotion  of  chapter  v.  and  by  the  sub- 
division of  the  era  of  expansion  into  three  other  chapters. 

'^  The  student  should  note  the  vital  differences  between  the  class  struggle 
treated  in  this  chapter  and  the  earlier  one  between  patricians  and  plebeians. 
It  is  not  hard  to  see  which  one  bears  more  closely  upon  questions  of  our  day. 
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as  the  center  of  allied  Italy  (§§  336,  343);  but  now  she  failed 
to  create  a  new  system  fit  for  a  free  city  as  the  center  of  the 
world.  The  reaction  of  her  conquests,  too,  lowered  her  own 
moral  tone  and  contributed  to  her  decay,  economic  and  politi- 
cal, until  she  could  no  longer  fulfill  her  old  task  of  governing 
Italy,  or  even  herself.  From  the  path  of  empire  there  was 
no  retreat ;  but  to  that  empire  the  city-commonwealth  was  to 
sacrifice  its  own  liberty. 

394.  The  Four  Great  Evils. — There  followed  a  miserable 
century  of  plunder  in  the  ])rovinces  and  of  civil  strife  at  home. 
The  internal  conflict  was  threefold :  in  Rome  itself,  between 
rich  and  poor;  in  Italy,  between  Rome  and  the  "Allies";  in 
the  empire,  between  Italy  and  the  Provinces.  At  the  same 
time,  the  police  duty  itself  was  neglected :  the  seas  swarmed 
with  pirate  fleets,  and  new  barbarian  thundei-clouds  gathered 
unwatched  on  all  the  frontiers. 

395.  The  Need  of  a  New  System  (Preparation  for  the  Empire). 

—  The  irresponsible  senatorial  oligarchy  proved  incompetent 
and  indisposed  to  grapple  with  these  problems,  and  its  jealousy 
crushed  individual  statesmen  who  tried  to  heal  the  diseases 
of  the  state  in  constitutional  ways.  A  century  later,  the 
situation  had  become  unbearable  within,  and  the  Roman  world 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  ruin  from  barbarian  assault  from  with- 
out. But,  after  all,  the  vigor  of  the  Italian  race  was  unex- 
hausted ;  and  the  break-down  of  senatorial  rule,  and  the  danger 
of  a  worse  mob  rule,  bred  the  only  resource,  —  the  military 
rule  of  Marius,  Sulla,  Pompey,  and  Caesar. 

These  leaders  began  a  new  system.  We  call  it  the  Empire. 
Its  essence  was  to  be  the  concentration  of  power  and  responsi- 
bility. It  was  to  remedy  much.  For  centuries  it  guarded 
civilization  against  attacks  from  without,  while  it  secured 
order,  good  government,  and  prosi)erity  within.  Political  life 
for  the  people  it  could  not  restore.  To  combine  liberty 
with  imperial  extent  was  to  be  left  to  a  later  race  on  a  new 
stage. 
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The  interest  in  the  "  third  period ''  of  the  Republic,  upon 
which  we  now  enter,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a  preparation 
for  this  coming  Empire. 

II.    THE   EVILS  IN  DETAIL. 

A.   In  Rome. 

396.   EGonomic  and  Moral  Decline  due  to  the  Great  Wars. — 

A  social  revolution  preceded  the  }K)litical  revolution.  A. 
tendency  to  economic  and  moral  decline  is  plain  before  the 
close  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  Even  a  glorious  war  tends 
to  demoralize  an  industrial  society  —  to  corrupt  morals  and 
to  create  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty.  Extreme  poverty 
brings  with  it  further  lowering  of  the  moral  tone ;  quick-won 
and  illegitimate  wealth  does  so,  too.  And  then  moral  decay 
shows  in  the  state  in  political  disease.  The  Second  Punic  War 
teaches  this  lesson  to  the  full. 

Italy  had  lost  a  million  lives  —  the  flower  of  the  citizen 
body.  The  Roman  burgesses  alone  fell  off  from  two  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  thousand  to  two  hundred  and  fourteen  thou- 
sand. Over  much  of  the  peninsula  the  homesteads  of  the  rest 
had  been  devastated  beyond  recovery  ;  while  years  of  incessant 
camp  life,  with  plunder  for  pay,  had  ruined  the  simple  tastes 
of  the  old  yeoman  soldier.  In  the  ruin  of  the  small  farmer, 
Hannibal  had  dealt  his  enemy  a  deadlier  blow  than  he  ever 
knew. 

Legitimate  trade,  too,  had  stagnated,  and  illegitimate  profits 
were  eagerly  sought.  The  merchants  who  had  risked  their 
wealth  so  enthusiastically  to  supply  their  country  in  her  dire 
need  after  Cannae,  began  to  indemnify  themselves,  as  soon 
as  that  j)eril  was  over,  by  fraudulent  war  contracts  and  by 
scuttling  their  over-insured  ships,  supposed  to  be  loaded  with 
army  supplies  for  Spain  or  Africa!  Later  conquests  gave  this 
class  even  greater  opportunities.  Alongside  the  impoverished 
farmer  and  the  starving  rabble,  there  sprang  up  a  coarse  plu- 
tocracy, based  on  rapacious  plunder  of  the  enemy's  country, 
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fraudulent  contracts  with  the  government  at  home,  reckless 
speculation,  and  unjust  appropriation  of  the  public  lands. 
AVith  this  new  order  of  wealthy  Equites  and  with  the  senato- 
rial clai>s,  sumptuous  luxury  replaced  the  old  Roman  simplicity. 
As  the  satirist  Juvenal  wrote  later:  — 

**  Luxury  has  fallen  upon  us  —  more  terrible  than  the  sword.  The 
conquered  East  has  avenged  herself  by  the  gift  of  her  vices.'' 

The  economic  phenomena,  good  and  bad,  that  had  occurred 
in  the  Greek  world  (§§  244  and  254)  after  the  conquests  of 
Alexander^  were  now  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  in  Italy  —  with 
this  significant  difference,  that  the  coarser  Roman  resorted  too 
often  to  tawdry  display  and  to  gluttony  or  other  brutal  excesses, 
from  which  the  more  refined  and  temperate  Greek  turned  with 
disgust. 

397.  The  Continued  Decline  of  the  Yeomanry  after  the  Wars 
through  the  working  of  ''  Economic  Laws."  ^ 

**  Clearly  a  difficult  point  for  government,  that  of  dealing  with  these 
masses  ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  rather  the  sole  point  and  problem  of  govern- 
ment, and  all  other  p<^ints  mere  accidental  crotchets,  superficialities,  and 
beatings  of  the  wind."  —  Carlyle,  French  Revolution. 

In  the  ancient  world,  the  land  question  was  what  the  wage 
question  is  to  our  more  complex  industrial  society.  It  had 
long  been  important  at  Home.     Now  it  became  vital. 

The  rift  between  rich  and  poor,  which  war  and  unjust 
privilege  had  begun,  went  on  widening.  Especially  were  the 
surviving  yeomanry  squeezed  off  the  land.  This  came  about 
through  certain  economic  tendencies  that  should  have  been 
checked.  Sicily  and  other  grain  provinces  supplied  Italian 
cities  with  cheap  corn  that  undersold  the  Italian  farmer. 
The  large  landlord  turned  to  more  profitable  cattle-grazing, 
or  to  wine  and  oil  culture.  The  small  farmer  had  no  such 
escape,  for  all  these  forms  of  industry  called  for  large  tracts 
and  slave  labor.     For  grazing,  or  often  simply  for  pleasure 

1  Mommsen,  III.  d(H-308,  311-314;  Ihne,  IV.  eh.  zii. 
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resorts,  the  new  capitalists  wanted  huge  domains,  and  were 
ready  to  buy  out  the  poor  yeomen,  whose  lessened  profits 
made  them  willing  to  sell.  The  wars  in  the  East  furnished  an 
abundance  of  cheap  slaves.  Thus  we  have  a  group  of  factors, 
all  tending  to  the  same  end:  (a)  the  cheap  grain  from  the 
provinces ;  (6)  the  introduction  of  a  new  industry  l)etter  suited 
to  large  holdings  and  to  slave  labor ;  (c)  the  growth  of  large 
fortunes  eager  for  landed  investment;  (d)  the  growth  of  a 
cheap  slave  supply.  And  so  great  ranches,  with  a  few  slave 
herdsmen  and  their  flocks,  took  the  plac^e  of  many  cottages 
on  small,  well-tilled  farms,  each  once  with  its  independent 
family  of  Italian  citizens.  The  small  farmers,  formerly  the 
backbone  of  Italian  so(.'iety  in  peace  and  war  alike,  drifted 
from  the  soil  tx)  form  a  degenerate  town  rabble  at  the  capital. 
There  they  l)ecame  the  masters  and  the  means  of  designing 
politicians,  who  amused  them  with  festivals  and  gladiatorial 
shows,  and  who  were  tina^lly  to  support  them,  at  state  expense, 
with  free  grain.*  The  lines  of  an  English  poet,  two  thousand 
years  later,  regarding  similar  phenomena  in  his  own  country, 
apply  to  this  Italy  :  — 

*'  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay  !" 

398.  Violence  of  the  Rich  as  a  Cause  of  the  Decay  of  the  Yeo- 
manry.^—  To  war  and  natural  economic  causes  were  added 
force  and  fraud  on  a  large  scale,  especially  in  the  more 
secluded  regicms,  where,  despite  all  discouragements,  the  small 
farmers  clung  stubbornly  to  their  ancestral  fields.  The 
Latin  poet  Horace  (Odes,  ii.  23-28)  describes  the  violence  and 
trickery  of  the  great  landlord  toward  his  helpless  victim  in 
pathetic  words  that  resemble  those  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in 
England  in  the  sixteenth  century  regarding  like  conditions 
there. 

^  In  this  case,  decline  in  morals  was  essentially  a  result,  not  a  cause,  of  the 
economic  change. 

3  Mommsen,  III.  313. 
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399.  PoUtical  Results :  the  Decline  of  the  Senate  nnd  the  Orowtli 
of  the  Hob.  —  The  economic  change  produced  moral  deterioi-a- 
tion,  and  this  in  turn  produced  political  decay.  The  old  con- 
stitution, unchanged  in  theory,  became  a  plaything  toased  back 
and  forth  between  an  incapable,  effeminate,  luxurious  nobility 
and  a  mongrel,  idle,  hungry  town  mob  reinforced  by  freed 
slaves  from  all  the  provinces.  Old  ideas  of  loyalty,  obedience, 
regard  for  law,  self-restraiat,  grew  rarer.  Young  nobles  flat- 
tered and  caressed  the  populace  tor  votes.'  Bribery  became 
undisguised  and  i-ampant.  Statesmen  came  to  disregard  all 
checks  of  the  constitution  in  order  to  carry  a  point. 

The  senatorial  nobility  let  all  things  take  their  course,  care- 
ful only  for  their  own  place  and  fortune,  grasping  at  the  profits, 
bnt  shirking  the  responsibilities,  of  empire.  They  closed 
their  own  ranks  by  a  law  uitcording  to  which  a  candidate  could 
acquire  the  great  offices  only  in  a  certain  order,  beginning 
as  quaest«r,— while  the  lowest  curule  office,  the  aedileship, 
became  so  burdened  with  costly  si)ectacles  and  games  that 
only  the  wealthiest  or  most  reckless  could  start  upon  a  politi- 
cal career.'  Of  course,  a)uong  the  cowardly  and  dissolute 
aristocrats  there  were  noble  exceptions;  but  Mommsen,  who  so 
generously  applauded  the  senate  of  200  b.i^.  (§  347),  says  of  its 
successor  eighty  years  later ;  — 

'•  It  sat  on  the  vacaled  tLrone  with  an  evil  conscience  suid  divided 
hopes,  i[iilignant  at  the  institutions  of  the  state  which  it  ruled,  and  yet 
incapable  of  even  systematically  assailing  tlieni,  vacillating  in  all  its  con- 
duct except  where  its  own  material  advantage  prompted  a  decision,  a 
picture  of  taithlessncss  toward  its  own  as  well  as  the  opposite  party,  of 
inward  iticunsisiency,  of  the  most  pitiful  impotence,  of  the  meanest 
Helfishness,  —an  unsurpassed  ideal  of  misrule." 

1  Ou  the  rabble,  i-f,  M.>miiiwn.  111.  35-40  and  £><l-333.  Few  were  those  who 
could  defy  Ihe  hiHstugs  as  did  the  yiiuni^er  Africanus:  "Silence,  ye  step- 
children of  Italy.  Think  ye  I  (ear  those  whom  i  myseU  brought  In  cbaios  to 
Rome?- 

-Ibiie,  II.  481;  MoniniHen.  111.  40-43  and  I24-1S<>.  Special  report:  new 
(janies  and  festivals  iu  this  period.  On  the  effect  of  the  lack  o(  Salary  (or 
public  service,  c(.  }$  Vf!  and  UU. 
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B.   In  Italy.^ 

400.  Sharpened  Distinctions  and  Growing  Roman  Insolence.  — 

Admission  to  Roman  citizenship  from  without  almost  ceased. 
New  Latin  colonies  were  no  longer  founded.  Laws  restricted 
the  old  freedom  of  Latin  migration,  and  confounded  the 
Latins  with  the  other  allies.  The  grade  of  passive  citizens, 
too,  disappeared,  partly  by  promotion,  partly  by  degradation. 

The  allies  were  given  a  smaller  share  of  the  war  plunder, 
and  were  called  upon  to  double  their  proportion  of  soldiers 
for  the  legions.  Worse  than  all  this,  was  the  occasional  inso- 
lence or  brutality  of  a  Roman  official.  In  one  town  the  city 
consul  was  stripped  and  scourged  because  the  wife  of  a  Roman 
magistrate  felt  aggrieved  that  the  public  baths  were  not  vacated 
quickly  enough  when  she  desired  to  use  them;  in  another,  a 
young  Romi^n  idler,  looking  on  languidly  from  his  litter,  caused 
a  free  herdsman  to  be  whipped  to  death  for  a  light  jest  at  his 
expense.^ 

C.   In  THE  Provinces.^ 

401.  Irregular  Growth  of  the  System  and  its  Deterioration — 

The  growth  of  provincial  government  had  been  a  matter  of 
patchwork  and  makeshifts,  without  any  comprehensive  views 
of  Roman  interests  or  any  earnest  desire  to  govern  for  the 
good  of  the  provincials.  Both  these  things  had  to  wait  for 
the  Caesars.  Meantime  the  Republic  began  its  world-rule  by 
adopting,  with  some  modifications,  the  systems  of  taxation  it 
found  in  force  in  its  different  conquests.  At  first  the  Roman 
administration  was  more  honest,  capable,  and  just,  than  the 


1  Mommsen,  III.  2.V29. 

2  These  facts  are  stated  by  the  younger  Gracchus  (§  413)  in  his  speeches  fop 
reform  in  the  year  123. 

8  Mommsen,  III.  21>-35;  Ihne,  IV.  107-208:  PeUiam,  174-186,  327-329;  Al- 
cpoft  and  Masom,  281-286  (excellent) ;  Arnold,  Roman  Provincial  AdminiS' 
tration,  40-88.  On  the  governor's  tyranny,  Cicero's  Oration  againxt  VerreSf 
or  the  chapter  on  **  A  Roman  Magistrate  "  in  Church's  Roman  Life  in  the 
Days  of  Cicero. 
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Carthaginian  or  the  Greek.  But  irresponsible  power  bred  reck- 
lessness and  corruption.  Deterioration  soon  set  in ;  and  before 
100  B.C.  it  was  dubious  whether  the  West  had  gained  by  the 
fall  of  Carthage.  It  took  the  Empire  with  its  better  aims  and 
methods  to  dispel  the  doubt. 

402.  Marks  of  a  Province.  —  Even  at  the  worst,  existing 
institutions  were  everywhere  respected,  with  true  Roman  tol- 
erance. There  were  much  the  same  distinctions  between  com- 
munities as  in  Italy,  with  a  like  jealous  isolation  of  each  from 
each;  but  the  cities  were  left  their  self-control  for  purely 
local  concerns,  and  some  nominally  were  independent  allies, 
with  special  exemption  from  taxes.  In  general,  however,  the 
distinctive  marks  of  a  province,  as  opposed  to  Italian  commu- 
nities, were  (<;)  payment  of  tribute,  (b)  disarmament,  and  (c) 
the  absolute  rule  of  a  resident  Roman  governor. 

403.  The  Governor.  —  The  actual  working  of  the  system 
rested  with  the  governor,  and  everything  tended  to  make  him 
an  ext-ortionate  tyrant.  He  was  appointed  by  the  senate  (after 
a  while,  from  those  who  had  just  held  consulships  or  praetor- 
ships),  with  the  title  of  pro-consul  or  pro-praetor;  that  is,  with 
the  imperium  of  a  consul  or  praetor.  In  fact,  he  had  power 
even  in  peace  as  great  as  the  consul  exercised  at  the  head  of 
his  army.  He  had  no  colleague;  there  was  no  appeal  from 
his  decrees;  there  was  no  tribune  to  veto  his  act;  he  had  sol- 
diery to  enforce  his  commands ;  his  whole  official  staff  went 
out  with  him,  and  were  strictly  subordinate  to  him.  The  per- 
sons of  the  provincials  were  at  his  mercy:  Flamininus  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  caused  a  noble  Gaul,  a  fugitive  in  his  camp,  to  be 
beheaded,  merely  to  gratify  with  the  sight  a  worthless  favorite 
who  had  missed  the  gladiatorial  games  at  Rome  by  following 
him  to  the  province.  There  was  even  less  check  upon  the 
governor's  financial  oppression :  all  offices  were  unpaid ;  the 
way  to  them  was  through  vast  expense;  and  the  plundering  of 
a  province  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  means  of 
recouping  one's  self  for  previous  outlay  and  for  a  temporary 
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exile  from  Rome.  In  short,  the  senatorial  nobility  passed 
around  the  provinces  among  themselves  as  so  much  spoil. 

A  governpr  might  be  impeached,  it  is  true,  after  his  term 
had  expired;  but  it  could  be  done  only  at  Rome.  Poor  pro- 
vincials, of  course,  had  to  endure  any  abuse  without  even  seek- 
ing redress ;  and  in  any  case  it  was  rarely  possible  to  secure 
conviction  of  the  grossest  offenders.  The  only  court  for  such 
trials  was  made  up  of  senators  (later,  of  senators  and  equites), 
who  too  often  were  themselves  interested  in  similar  exploita- 
tions ;  and,  with  the  best  of  them,  class  spirit  stood  in  the  way 
of  convicting  an  offending  noble. 

When  other  resources  failed  to  secure  acquittal,  the  culprit 
could  fall  baf?k  on  bribery.  When  Verres  was  given  the  prov- 
ince of  Sicily  for  three  years,  Cicero  tells  us,  he  cynically 
declared  it  quite  enough:  "In  the  first  year  he  could  secure 
enough  plunder  for  himself;  in  the  second  for  his  friends;  in 
the  third  for  his  judges." 

404.   The  **  Estates  of  the  Roman  People." — It  was  not  the 

senatorial  class  alone,  however,  who  enriched  themselves  from 
the  provinces.  All  Rome,  and  indeed  all  Italy,  drew  profit 
from  them.  The  state  secured  its  immense  revenues  now 
mainly  from  taxation  of  the  provincials,  and  from  its  domains 
and  mines  in  the  provinces.  The  equites,  organized  in  com- 
panies (publicans)  or  as  private  speculators,  with  their  agents, 
swarmed  by  tens  of  thousands  in  every  rich  province.  They 
conducted  all  public  works,  with  corrupt  contracts ;  "  farmed  " 
the  taxes  (that  is,  paid  the  Roman  treasury  a  fixed  amount,  and 
then  squeezed  from  the  province  as  much  more  as  they  could) ; 
loaned  money  at  infamous  interest;  and,  dividing  their  ill- 
gotten  plunder  with  the  governor,  exploited  the  unhappy  pro- 
vincials mercilessly.^  The  populace  looked  to  the  provinces 
for  cheap  grain,  and  for  wild-beast  shows  and  other  spectacles. 
"  Italy  was  to  rule  and  feast ;  the  provinces  were  to  obey  and 


iRead  Arnold,  Provincial  Administration y  82,  83. 
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pay/'  And  withal  it  was  nobody's  business  in  particular  to 
see  that  these  **  farms  of  the  Roman  peeple  "  were  not  rapidly 
and  wastefully  exhausted. 

D,   Slavery.* 

405.  Extent  and  Brutal  Character.  —  Koman  slavery  in  this 
period  was  unparalleled  in  its  immensity  and  degradation. 
Mommsen  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  in  comparison  with 
its  abyss  of  suffering  all  negro  slavery  is  but  as  a  drop.  To 
keep  up  the  supply,  man  hunts  were  regularly  organized  on 
the  frontiers,  and  even  some  of  the  provinces  were  desolated 
by  kidnappers.  At  one  market  (l)elos)  ten  thousand  slaves 
were  sold  in  a  day.  The  slaves  came  largely  from  the  cultured 
East.  They  made  schoolmasters,  secretaries,  stewards;  but 
they  made  also  the  savage  herdsmen  and  the  hordes  of  branded 
and  shackled  laborers  clothed  in  rags  and  sleeping  in  under- 
ground dungeons.  The  maxim  of  even  the  model  Koman, 
Cato,  was  to  work  them  like  so  many  cattle,  selling  off  the  old 
and  infirm;  "The  slave,-'  said  he,  "should  be  always  eitlier  work- 
ing or  sleeping."  With  the  worse  class  of  masters  the  brutal 
Roman  nature  vented  itself  in  inhuman  cruelties.  The  result 
was  expressed  in  the  saying  —  "So  many  slaves,  so  many 
enemies."  The  truth  of  this  maxim  was  to  find  too  much 
proof. 

406.  Slave  Wars.  —  In  the  year  135  came  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  slave  revolts.  Seventy  thousand  insurgent  slaves 
were  nuusters  of  Sicily  for  four  years,  defeating  army  after 
army  that  Rome  sent  against  them,  and  desolating  the  island 
with  indescribable  horrors.  Thirty  years  later,  when  Rome 
was  trembling  l)efore  the  Teutonic  invasion  (§  421),  occurred  a 
Second  Sicilian  Slave  War  —  more  formidable  even  than  the 
first,^  lasting  five  years.  Other  slave  risings  took  place  at  the 
same  time.     Another  thirty  years,  and  there  came  the  terrible 


1  Mommsen,  III.  08-73.  .'UVV-.Ul :  or  Beesly,  The  Gracchi,  lO-U. 

2  Mommsen,  HI.  382-387,  and  Freeman's  Story  of  Sicily. 
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slave  revolt  in  Italy  itself,  headed  by  the  gallant  Spartacus,  a 
Thracian  captive  and  gladiator,  who  kept  the  field  three  years 
and  even  menaced  Rome. 

For  Further  Reading.  —  For  an  early  authority,  Appian,  II.  (White's 
translation).  Very  full  surveys  in  Ihne,  IV.  and  Mommsen,  bk.  iii.  chs. 
xi.-xiii.  and  bk.  iv.  first  part  of  ch.  ii.  A  good  brief  account  in  Beesly^B 
The  Gracchi,  opening  pages,  or  in  Merivale's  Fall  of  Roman  Republic, 
ch.  i.  The  more  important  points  (especially  the  Provinces)  are  given 
full  references  in  the  footnotes.  Long's  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic 
(5  vols.)  may  be  consulted  by  advanced  students. 

Special  Reports.  — The  Second  Sicilian  Slave  War,  and  the  revolt  of 
Spartacus. 


IIL   THE    GRACCHI  — ATTEMPTS  AT   PEACEFUL   REFORM. 

A.  Tiberius  Gracchus. 

407.  Previous  Suggrestions  for  Reform.  —  To  remedy  a  system 
80  fundamentally  rotten  was  a  task  that  called  for  a  union  of 
enthusiastic  devotion  with  a  lofty,  statesmanlike  intelligence. 
Cato  the  Censor  —  austere,  upright,  energetic,  but  coarse  and 
narrow  —  spent  his  force  foolishly  in  fighting  the  new  Hellenic 
culture  and  the  rising  standard  of  comfort.  He  did  not  touch 
the  real  evils  or  suggest  any  remedy  for  their  causes.  Indeed, 
he  himself,  instead  of  being  a  yeoman  farmer  like  his  model 
Manius  (§  »U0),  was  the  owner  of  groat  plantations  worked  by 
slave  lal)or.* 

There  seemed  for  a  time  one  other  chance.  Just  after  146 
B.C.,  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger  was  the  foremost  man  at 
Rome.  He  was  lilx»ral,  virtuous,  cultivated.  Many  looked 
hopefully  to  him  for  reform.  He  saw  the  evils  clearly,  but  he 
shrank  from  a  struggle  with  his  order;  and  he  betrayed  his 
despair  when  he  laid  down  his  censorship  by  praying  the  gods, 


1  A  charming  picture  of  the  heHt  side  of  Cato  is  given  in  Mommsen,  III. 
117  ff.    See  Plutarch's  L//e,  and  also  Ihne,  IV.  324  ff. 
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not,  in  the  usual  formula,  to  enlarge  the  glory  of  Rome,  but  to 
preserve  the  State.* 

408.  Tiberius  Gracchus.^  —  Thus  the  great  attempt  fell  to  the 
Gracchi  brothers,  throbbing  with  the  fire  of  genius  and  the 
noble  passion  of  youth.  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  still  under 
thirty  at  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  brilliant  circle  of 
young  Romans  about  Scipio.  His  father  had  been  a  magnifi- 
cent aristocrat.  His  mother,  Cornelia,  a  daughter  of  the  older 
Africanus,  is  as  famous  for  her  fine  culture  and  noble  nature 
as  for  being  the  "  Mother  of  the  Gracchi."  Tiberius  himself 
was  already  distinguished  in  war  and  marked  by  his  probity 
and  energy.  This  was  the  man  who  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
economic,  moral,  and  political  decay  of  Italy,  by  trying  to  save 
and  rebuild  the  yeoman  class. 

409.  Tiberius*  Agrarian  Proposals.  —  Tiberius  obtained  the 
tribuneship  for  133  b.c,  and  at  once  brought  forward  his  agra- 
rian law,  which  was  the  land  clause  of  the  old  Licinian  Roga- 
tions (§  32(>)  in  a  gentler  but  more  effective  form.  That  ancient 
enactment  had  become  obsolete,  and  the  ])ublic  land  had  again 
fallen  by  mere  corrupt  favoritism  into  the  hands  of  the  wealthy, 
who  paid  no  return  for  its  use.  The  proposal  of  Gracchus  was 
threefold. 

a.  Each  holder  of  st^ite  land  was  to  surrender  all  that  he 
occupied  in  excess  of  hve  hundred  jugera,  receiving  in  return 
absolute  title  to  the  five  hundred  left  him  (provided  also  that 
he  might  keep  two  hundred  and  fifty  jugera  more  for  a  son). 
This  was  mild  and  wise,  and  neither  confiscation  nor  demagog- 
ism. 

b.  The  land  so  reclaimed  was  to  lie  given  in  small  holdings 
(thirty  jugera)  to  poor  applicants,  so  as  to  re-create  a  peasantry. 
And  to  make  the  reform  lasting,  these  holders  were  to  possess 


1  On  certain  minor  reforms  in  this  period,  esi)ecially  the  introduction  of 
the  baUot  in  thecomitia  tributa,  see  Mommsen,  III.  2t)9  if. 

'^  Beesly,  23-37;  Ibne.  bk.  vii.  ch.  ii. ;  Mommsen,  III.  320-333,  for  a  less  cor- 
dial view;  Plutarch's  Life. 
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their  land  in  pei^tual  lease  (on  payment  of  a  small  rent  to  the 
state)  without  right  to  sell. 

c.  To  provide  for  changes,  and  to  keep  the  law  from  becom- 
ing obsolete,  there  was  to  be  a  permanent  board  of  three  com- 
missioners to  superintend  the  reclaiming  and  distributing  of 
land. 

410.  The  Struggle.  —  Gracchus  urged  his  law  with  fiery 
eloquence. 

**The  wild  beasts  of  Italy  have  their  dens,  but  the  brave  men  who  spill 
their  blood  for  her  are  without  homes  or  settled  habitations.  Their  gen- 
erals do  but  mock  them  when  they  exhort  tlieir  men  to  fight  for  their  sep- 
ulchers  and  the  gods  of  their  hearths  ;  for  among  such  numbers  there  is 
perhaps  not  one  who  has  an  ancestral  altar.  The  private  soldiers  fight 
and  die  to  advance  the  luxury  of  the  great,  and  they  are  called  masters 
of  the  world  without  having  a  sod  to  call  their  own." 

The  senate  of  course  opposed  the  proposal,  but  Tiberius 
brought  it  directly  before  the  tribes,  as  he  had  the  right  to  do. 
The  senate  fell  back  upon  a  favoritti  device.  It  put  up  one  of 
Tiberius'  colleagues,  a  personal  friend,  Octavius,  to  forbid  a 
vote.  After  many  pleadings  and  long  delay,  Tiberius  resorted 
to  revolutionary  measures.  In  spite  of  his  colleague's  veto,  he 
put  to  the  tribes  the  question  whether  he  or  Octavius  should 
be  deposed ;  and  when  the  vote  was  given  unanimously  against 
Octavius,  Tiberius  had  him  dragged  forth  from  his  seat*  Then 
the  great  law  was  passed. 

411.  Further  Conflict;  Gracchus  Murdered.  —  At  this  time  the 
last  king  of  rergamum,  by  will,  left  his  treasure  to  the  Roman 
people.  Gracchus  proposed  to  divide  the  money  among  the 
new  peasantry  to  stock  their  farms.  He  also  desired  to  extend 
Roman  citizenship  to  all  Italy.  The  senate  accused  him  of 
trying  to  nuike  himself  king  (§  319),  and  threatened  to  impeach 
him  at  the  expiration  of  his  term.  To  complete  his  work,  and 
possibly  to  save  himself,  Gracchus  asked  for  reelection.     The 


1  On  the  morality  of  this  act,  ef.  Beesly's  The  Gracvhi,  3'2,  .'53,  and  Mommsen, 
111.  323  and  330. 
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first  two  tribes  voted  for  him,  and  then  the  senate,  having  failed 
in  other  methods,  declared  his  candidacy  illegal.^  The  election 
was  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  and  the  end  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee.  Tiberius  put  on  mourning  and  commended  his  infant 
son  to  the  |)rotection  of  the  people.  It  was  harvest  time, 
and  the  farmers  were  absent  from  the  Assembly,  which  was 
left  largely  to  the  worthless  city  rabble.  On  the  following 
day  the  election  was  again  forbidden.  A  riot  broke  out,  and 
the  more  violent  of  the  senators  and  their  friends,  charging  the 
undecided  mob,  put  it  to  flight  and  murdered  Gracchus  —  a 
patriot-martyr  worthy  of  the  company  of  the  ( 'assius,  Maidius, 
and  Maelius  of  earlier  days.  Some  three  hundred  of  his  ad- 
herents also  were  killed  aiul  thrown  into  the  TilKT.  Rome, 
in  all  her  centuries  of  stern,  sober,  i)atient,  constitutional 
strife,  hail  never  witnessed  such  a  day  before. 

412.  The  Work  of  Gracchus  lived —  The  whole  aristocratic 
party  felt  constrained  to  approve  the  outrage,  rather  than 
abandon  their  partisans  to  popular  vengeance.  Accordingly 
the  senate  declared  the  nuirder  an  act  of  patriotism  and 
followed  up  the  reformer's  partisans  with  mock  trials  and 
persecutions  (fastening  one  of  them,  says  Plutarch,  in  a  chest 
with  vipers),  but  it  did  not  dare  interfere  with  the  great  law 
that  had  been  carried.  A  consul  for  182  b.c.  inscribed  on  a 
monument,  that  he  was  tlie  first  who  had  installed  farmers  in 
place  of  shepherds  on  the  public  domains.  The  land  commis- 
sion (composed  of  the  friends  of  Tiberius)  did  its  work  zeal- 
ously, and  in  125  h.c.  the  burgess  list  of  Home  hiul  increased 
by  eighty  thousand  farmers.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
movement,  in  some  less  degree,  was  carried  on  also  over  the 
rest  of  Italy,  and  certainly  it  constituted  a  vast  and  healthful 
reform.^  But  of  course  a  time  came  when  to  reclaim  further 
land  involved  bitter  disputes  as  to  title,  and  the  senate  took 
advantage  of  the  fact  to  abolish  the  commission.' 


1  H(?esly.  .r>.  «  Mommsen,  III.  336-^37. 

2  Mummsen,  IIL  'dU-335,  or  Beesly,  39. 
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B.   Caius  Gracchus.' 

413.  Character  and  Aims.  —  Immediately  after  this  reaction, 
and  just  nine  years  after  his  brother's  death,  Caius  Gracchus 
took  up  the  work.  He  had  been  a  youth  when  Tiberius  was 
assassinated;  now  he  was  Rome's  greatest  orator,  —  a  daunt- 
less, resolute,  clear-sighted  man,  long  brooding  on  personal 
revenge  and  on  patriotic  reform.  Tiberius,  he  declared,  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dream  to  call  him  to  his  task  :  *'  Why  do 
you  hesitate  ?  You  cannot  escape  your  doom  and  mine  —  to 
live  for  the  people  and  to  die  for  them  ! '' 

Tiberius  had  striven  only  for  economic  reform.  Caius  had 
learned  the  necessity  of  buttressing  his  social  change  by  polit- 
ical reform.  Apparently  he  meant  to  overthrow  the  senate 
and  to  set  u]>  a  new  constitution  something  like  that  of  Athens 
under  Pericles. 

414.  Political  Measures,  to  win  Allies.  —  The  city  mob  Grac- 
chus secured  by  a  apru  law  providing  for  the  distribution  of 
cheai)er  grain  to  the  poor  in  the  capital,  the  difference  to  be 
made  up  from  the  public  treasury.^  This,  i>erhaps,  he  regarded 
as  a  necessary  poor-law,  and  as  a  compensation  for  the  public 
lands  that  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy.  It  did 
not  pauperize  the  poor,  since  such  distributions  by  private 
patrons  were  already  customary  on  a  vast  scale;  it  simply 
took  this  charity  into  the  liands  of  the  state,  and  if  Gracchus' 
other  measures  could  have  been  carried  through,  the  need  for 
such  charity  would  have  been  removed ;  but  it  certainly  intro- 
duced a  vicious  and  fatal  system  of  legislative  bribery,  where 
in  the  end  the  well-meaning  patriot  was  sure  to  be  outbidden 
by  the  reckless  demagogue.  For  the  moment,  however,  it  won 
the  tribes. 

The  equites  also  Caius  won,  by  taking  the  law  courts  from  the 


1  Mommsen,  bk.  iv.  ch.  iii. ;  Beesly,  42-65;  Ihue,  bk.  vii.  ch.  iv. ;  Plutarch's 
Life. 

2  Cf .  Mommsen,  HI.  344,  and  Beesly,  48-^50,  for  differing  views. 
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senate  to  place  them  in  their  hands  —  a  measure  that  did  some- 
thing, perhaps,  to  secure  better  government  in  the  provinces. 

416.  Economic  Reform —  Then,  with  these  political  alliances 
to  back  him,  he  took  up  his  brother's  work.  The  land  com- 
mission was  reestablished,  and  its  work  was  extended  to  the 
founding  of  Roman  colonies  in  distant  parts  of  Italy.  Still 
more  important,  —  Caius  introduced  the  plan  of  Roman  col- 
onization outside  Italy.  He  actually  sent  six  thousand  col- 
onists from  Rome  and  other  Italian  towns  to  the  waste  site 
of  Carthage ;  and  he  planned  many  other  such  foundations. 
The  colonists  were  to  keep  full  Roman  citizenship.  This 
statesmanlike  measure,  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  work,  would 
not  only  have  provided  for  the  proletariat  of  Italy ;  it  would 
also  have  Romanized  the  provinces  more  rapidly,  and  have 
broken  down  the  invidious  distinctions  between  them  and 
Italy.  Thus  the  plan  marks  a  radical  change  in  the  Roman 
conception  of  "  colonies."  The  older  Roman  colonies  had  been 
primarily  military  in  purpose ;  from  this  time  they  became 
political  and  socialistic  in  character. 

416.  Personal  Rule :  an  Uncrowned  **  Tjrrant."  —  But  the  pecul- 
iar feature  of  C'aius'  work  was  the  degree  to  which  he  drew 
all  the  government  into  his  own  hands.  By  various  means 
and  laws  he  took  away  authority  from  the  senate,  and  him- 
self ruled  in  its  place.  He  had  tried  to  provide  against  his 
brother's  fate  by  a  law  expressly  legalizing  reelection  to  the 
tribuneship,  and  he  served  two  terms,  virtually  as  dictator. 

**  With  unrivaled  activity,  Caius  concentrated  the  most  varied  and 
complicated  functions  in  his  own  person.  He  himself  watched  over  the 
distribution  of  grain,  selected  jurymen,  founded  colonies  in  person  not- 
withstanding that  his  magistracy  legally  chained  him  to  the  city,  regu- 
lated highways  and  concluded  business  contracts,  led  the  discussions  of 
the  senate,  settled  the  consular  elections ;  in  short,  he  accustomed  the 
people  to  the  fact  that  one  man  was  foremost  in  all  things,  and  threw  the 
lax  and  lame  administration  of  the  senate  into  the  shade  by  the  vigor  and 
dexterity  of  his  personal  rule.*'  —  Mommsen,  III.  356.* 

1  See  also  ib.,  ;i56-%l,  as  to  the  constitutional  designs  of  Caius. 
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417.  Attempt  to  extend  Citizenship  to  Italians:  Fall  of  Caios. 

—  Caius  also  pressed  earnestly  for  political  reform  outside  the 
city.  He  proposed,  wisely  and  nobly,  to  confer  full  citizenship 
upon  the  Latins,  and  Latin  rights  upon  all  Italy ;  but  here  the 
tribes,  jealous  of  any  extension  of  their  privileges  to  others, 
were  easily  brought  to  desert  him.  The  senate  seized  its 
chance ;  it  set  on  another  tribune,  Drusus,  to  outbid  Caius 
with  the  tribes  by  impossible  promises  never  meant  to  be 
kept ;  ^  and  when  Gracchus  stood  for  a  third  election  he  was 
defeated. 

Now  that  he  was  no  longer  protected  by  the  sanctity  of 
office,  the  whole  senatorial  party,  headed  by  a  ferocious  per- 
sonal enemy,  determined  on  his  ruin.  The  chance  soon  came. 
An  attempt  to  repeal  the  law  for  his  colony  at  Carthage 
brought  into  the  city  many  of  Caius'  adherents,  who,  remem- 
bering the  fate  of  Tiberius,  came  armed.  The  consul,  on  the 
other  hand,  called  the  organized  senatorial  party  to  arms,  and 
began  the  attack.  A  bloody  battle  followed  in  the  streets, 
(rrai^chus,  taking  no  part  in  the  conflict  himself,  was  slain ; 
and  three  thousand  of  his  adherents  were  afterward  strangled 
in  prison.  As  with  his  brother,  not  the  strength  of  his  foes, 
but  the  weakness  of  his  friends,  overthrew  him. 

418.  Overthrow  of  the  Work  of  the  Two  Brothers.  — -  The  victo- 
rious senate  struck  hard.  It  resuuiod  its  sovereign  rule.  The 
proposed  colonies  were  abandoned,  and  the  great  agrarian 
reform  itself  was  undone.  The  yeomen  were  permitted  to 
sell  tlieir  land,  and  the  commission  was  abolished.  The  old 
economic  dncay  began  again,  and  soon  the  w^ork  of  the  Gracchi 
was  but  a  memory.  Even  that  memory  the  senate  tried  to 
proscribe.  Men  were  forbidden  to  speak  of  the  brothers,  and 
Cornelia  was  not  allowed  to  wear  mourning  for  her  sons.  But 
one  lesson  had  been  taught :  the  senate  had  drawn  the  sword ; 
and  when  a  Marius  or  a  Caesar  should  attempt  again  to  take 
up  the  work  of  the  Gracchi,  he  would  appear  as  a  military 


1  Beesly,  57  ;  Moiumsen,  III.  3*54,  .'J65. 
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master,  to  sweep  away  the  wretched  senate  with  the  sword,  or 
to  receive  their  cringing  submission. 

For  Further  Reading.  —  Beesly,  The  Gracchi  (Epochs);  Mommsen, 
bk.  iv.  chs.  ii.  and  iii. ;  Ihne,  V. ;  Merivale's  Fall  of  the  Republic,  ch.  i. ; 
Plutarch,  Live^  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus ;  Long^s  Decline^  for  spe- 
cial reference  by  advanced  students.  Detailed  references  have  been 
given  in  the  text  above. 


IV.     MARIUS  AND  SULLA,  107-78  B.C. 

419.  New  Character  of  Roman  History.  —  In  earlier  times 
Rome  had  been  greater  tlian  any  of  her  citizens.  But  after 
14G  B.C.  the  history  of  the  republic  is  summed  up  in  a  series 
of  biographies ;  and  soon  the  only  question  is,  which  man  will 
finally  seize  the  sovereignty.  This  phase  of  Koman  history 
really  begins  with  tlie  younger  Africanus  and  closes  with 
Julius  Caesar  and  Octavius;  but  it  is  with  Marius  and  Sulla 
(halfway  between)  that  the  new  character  first  shows  without 
disguise. 

420.  The  War  with  Jugurtha.  —  For  some  twenty  years,  how- 
ever, after  tlie  murder  of  the  Gracchi,  the  senate's  rule  was 
undisturl>ed.  But  a  i)rolonged  fourteen-year  border  war  again 
revealed  in  glaring  colors  its  venality  and  incapacity,  and 
brouglit  military  masters  to  the  front.  Jugurtha,  grand- 
nephew  of  MiLssinissa,  —  brave,  crafty,  cruel,  —  had  made 
himself  king  of  Numidia  by  the  assassination  of  a  series  of 
lionian  client  princes.  He  bribed  Roman  investigating  com- 
missioners ;  bought  a  consul  who  had  been  sent  to  attack  him  ; 
and,  being  summoned  to  Rome  after  massacring  thousands  of 
Italians  and  provincials,  he  bought  his  acquittal  from  the 
senate  itself.  Hut  an  indignant  tribune  brought  the  matter 
directly  before  the  tribes  and  so  stirred  their  indignation  and 
wrath  tliat  war  at  last  was  prosecuted  in  earnest.  Its  progress 
revealed  the  utter  corruption  of  the  army,  but  it  finally  called 
out  two  great  captains  :  one  was  the  rude  soldier  Marinn,  son 
of  a  Volscian  day  lalx)rer,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and 
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who  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  without  having  been  praetor^ 
was  made  consul  to  prosecute  the  war;  the  other  was  his  aris- 
tocratic lieutenant,  Sulla. 

421.  Marius  the  "Savior  of  Rome." — Suddenly  a  long-gather- 
ing storm  broke  upon  the  northern  frontier.  The  Cimbri  and 
TeiitoneSy  two  German*  peoples,  migrating  slowly  with  fami- 
lies, flocks,  and  goods,  in  search  of  new  homes  in  the  fertile 
south,  had  reached  the  passes  of  the  Alps  in  113  b.c.  These 
barbarians  were  huge,  flaxen-haired,  with  fierce  blue  eyes,  and 
they  terrified  the  smaller  Italians  by  their  mere  size,  their 
terrific  shouts,  and  their  savage  customs. 

A  Roman  consul  who  tried  to  entrap  these  strangers  treach- 
erously was  defeated  and  slain ;  but,  leaving  Italy  on  one  side 
for  the  time,  the  Germans  crowded  into  Gaul ;  there  they  har- 
ried the  native  tribes  at  will,  and,  after  defeating  four  more 
Roman  armies  (the  last  with  slaughter  that  recalled  the  day  of 
Cannae),  they  finally  threatened  Italy  itself.  At  the  same  time 
the  Second  Slave  War  had  broken  out  in  Sicily  (§  406). 

Rome  had  found  a  general  none  too  soon.  Marius  was  just 
finishing  his  work  in  Africa.  In  his  absence  he  was  reelected 
consul  —  despite  the  law,  which  required  a  candidate  to  appear 
in  person  and  forbade  an  immediate  reelection  in  any  case  — 
and  intrusted  with  the  defense  of  Italy.  Happily,  the  Germans 
gave  him  time,  by  turning  for  two  years  more  into  Spain. 
Marius  used  the  interval  in  raising  and  drilling  troops,  and  in 
reorganizing  the  whole  militar}'^  system.  Then,  in  the  summer 
of  102  B.C.,  at  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix),  in  southern  Gaul,  he  anni- 
hilated the  two  hundred  thousand  warriors  of  the  Cimbri,  with 
all  their  women  and  children,  in  a  huge  massacre;  and  the 
next  summer  he  destroyed  in  like  manner  the  vast  horde  of  the 
Teutones,  who  had  penetrated  to  the  Po.  The  first  German 
nation  to  attack  Rome  had  been  given  graves  in  her  soil,  and 
Italy  was  saved  for  five  hundred  years.^ 

iSee  Momrasen,  III.  430-431. 

3  On  this  first  German  attack,  see  Mommsen,  bk.  iv.  eh.  v.,  and  Ihne, 
V.  ch.  ix. 
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422  CiTilDisorder,  and  the  Retirement  Of  Harius.—Mtiriiisliad 
already  been  given  the  consulship  five  successive  years  in 
defiance  of  the  constitution,  —  a  prelude  to  the  coming  military 
monarchy.  Kow  the  demagogues  who  led  the  popular  j)arty  in 
Rome  tried  to  use  him  for  their  revolutionary  eii<ls.  Marius 
had  political  ambition,  and  he  was  a  democrat  by  conviction 
and  sympathy ;  but  he  was  as  inca[>able  in  j>olitics  as  he  was 
great  in  war.  Finally,  civil  strife  broke  intfl  street  war;  but 
Marius  was  too  moderate  for  bis  allies.  >Ie  looked  on  while 
the  radicals  were  crushed;  then  he  found  himself  discredited 
with  both  parties,  and  with  chagrin  he  retired  into  obscurity 
for  many  years. 

423.  Proposals  of  Drusua,  and  the  Social  War.  —  Meantime,  in 
91  B.C.,  the  tribune  Drusua  —  the  haughty,  upright  leader  of 
the  small  liberal  party  in  the  senate,  and  sou  of  the  enemy  of 
the  Gracchi  —  took  up  the  work  of  the  ancient  enemies  of  his 
house,  proposing  to  extend  citizenship  to  the  Italians  and  to 
reform  the  senate  at  home.  Civil  war  in  Rome  was  again 
imminent ;  Imt  Dnisus  wa.s  assassinated,  and  then  (instead  of 
civil  war)  the  Italians  rose  in  arms.  Once  more  Rome  fought 
for  very  life,  surroundwl  by  a  ring  of  foes.  The  fiomtl  War 
(war  with  the  Socii,  or  allies)  was  as  dangerous  a  contest  as  the 
imperial  city  ever  waged.  Two  tilings  saved  her:  the  division 
of  her  foes  by  lier  prompt  concession  of  cilizen8hi[)  to  all  the 
allies  who  had  not  yet  rebelled  and  to  all  who  would  at  once 
lay  down  their  arms;  and  the  mt^nificent  generalship  of  Sulla, 
the  senatorial  champion,  who  now  began  to  outshine  Marius  as 
the  savior  of  Rome.  Marius'  generalship  seems  to  have  lieen 
as  successful  as  ever;  but  he  was  disliked  by  the  senate  and 
was  suspected  by  all  of  at  heart  favoring  the  demands  of  the 
Italians. 

424.  All  Italy  enters  the  Roman  State-  —  The  allies  were 
crushed,  but  their  cause  won.  When  the  war  was  over,  Rome 
gradually  incorporated  all  Italy,  up  to  the  Po.  into  the  Roman 
state,  raising  the  number  of  burgesses  from  about  four  hundred 
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thousand  to  nine  hundred  thousand.  The  cities  all  became 
municipia  (§  336),  and  their  citizens  secured  the  full  Roman 
citizenship  with  enrollment  in  the  tribes.  By  most  of  them 
the  privilege  of  voting  in  the  Assembly  at  Kome  could  rarely 
be  exercised:  but  the  movement  was  a  great  advance  in  the 
world's  history  and  the  most  notable  reform  in  the  last  century 
of  the  Republic.  The  new  couHoUdated  Italy  foretihadotved  a 
modern  jyolitical  nation. 

425.  Ciyil  War  between  Marius  and  Sulla.  —  The  rearrange- 
ments connected  with  tlie  extension  of  the  franchise  were  the 
occasion  for  the  brooding  civil  war  between  the  popular  and 
the  senatorial  party.  The  Italian  allies  who  joined  Rome  in 
the  war  had  all  been  placed  in  eight  tribes,  thus  receiving  only 
a  part  in  a  fourth  of  the  voting  power  of  the  state.  Now  that 
more  were  to  be  enrolled,  the  popular  party  proposed  to  remedy 
this  injustice  and  to  distribute  the  Italians  among  all  the  thirty- 
five  tribes. 

The  tribune  SnIpicluSy  a  friend  of  Drusus,  carried  the  law, 
but  not  until  Sulla  had  provoked  a  riot.  Sulla  himself  barely 
escaped  with  his  life  through  the  aid  of  his  enemy  Marius. 
Just  before  this,  the  senate  had  appointed  Sulla  to  manage  a 
war  against  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  Now  Sulpicius, 
fearing  a  military  revolution,  induced  the  tribes  to  give  this 
command  to  Marius  instead.  Sulla  had  fled  to  his  army  at 
Capua;  he  declared  the  decree  of  the  tribes  illegal,  and,  though 
all  l)ut  one  of  his  oflieors  left  him,  he  marched  upon  Rome. 
For  the  first  time  a  Roman  magistrate  used  a  regidar  army  to 
reduce  the  capital.  The  demotn-ats  under  Marius  were  scat- 
tered after  a  brief  but  furious  resistance,  and  Sulla  became  the 
first  military  master  of  the  city. 

For  the  moment  the  usurper  showed  much  moderation.  He 
repealed  the  Sulpician  laws,  executed  a  few  democratic  leaders,* 
set  a  price  upon  the  head  of  Marius,  tried  to  buttress  the  sen- 


1  The  head  of  Sulpicius,  with  iivun  irony,  was  set  up  on  the  rostrum  in  the 
Forum,  whence  his  lips  had  so  often  swayed  the  Assembly. 
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ate  by  haatj  laws,  and  thmi  departed  for  the  Ea:<t,  whei-e 
Komaii  dominion  was  rapidly  crumbling. 

426.   Victory  of  Cinna  and  the  MariauB :  the  HasMcre.  —  With 

the  departure  of  Sulla  his  aristocratic  reaction  I'ollapsed.  The 
demucratic  party  rallied  to  undo  liis  legislation.  The  aristo- 
crats, it  is  true,  siiri-ounded  them  in  the  Forum  with  armed 
forces,  and  cut  them  down  nithlessly  to  the  number  of  ten 
thousand,  until  the  streets  ran  with  blood.  But  their  fugitive 
leader  C'imia  was  welcomed  by  tlie  Italians  and  the  country 
tribes,  and  returned  to  besiege  the  city.  Mai-ius  came  back  from 
his  exile,*-- a  grim,  vengeful,  i-epulsive  old  man,  with  some 
thousands  of  freed  slaves  fur  his  sjiecial  bo<lygiiard.  Kome 
was  captured  ;  the  gates  were  closed;  and  for  four  days  and 
nights  the  senatorial  party  wei-e  hunte<l  lUiwn  and  butchei'ed 
indiscriminately  by  the  desperadoes  of  Marius,  despite  the 
indignant  pleadings  of  other  democratic  leaders,  like  the  gen- 
erous A>c(orfi((t.  Marius  and  Cinna  proclaimed  themselves  con- 
suls, without  even  the  form  of  an  election ;  they  then  outlawed 
Sulla,  repealed  his  legislation,  and  restored  the  Snipician  law 
regarding  the  Italians.  In  the  midst  of  his  orgy  of  triumph 
Marius  died.  Then  Sertorius  with  regidar  troops  stamped  out 
the  band  of  slave  assassins,  but  ('inna  remained  jKilitical  mas- 
ter of  Kome  for  four  years. 

U7.  SuUa  in  the  East,  and  the  New  Civil  War.  —  For  thii-ty 
years  the  indolent  senate  hail  wat<-hed  dangers  growing  in  the 
East.  Three  liarliarian  kings  had  appeared  there,  —  in  Pontus, 
Armenia,  and  Parthia, — all  encroaching  ruthlessly  upon  the 
protectorates  and  allies  of  Itome.  Finally  Milhritlates,  king  of 
Pontus,  overran  all  Asia  Minor  (massacring,  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate, eighty  tlionsand  Italians  there  in  one  day'),  and  seized 
much  of  Macedonia  and  (Ireece.  This  was  the  peril  that  hatl 
summoned  Sulla  from  lioniG.  Outlawetl,  without  supplies,  with 
only  a  small  army,  he  had  restcirwl  Komiin  authority  in  a  series 
of  brilliant  campiiigns.  while  ('inna  lonled  it  in  Italy,  and  now  ' 

'  8|i«cia]  Import :  sluries  of  Marius  In  exile :  aee  Plutarch's  Lffe. 
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he  returned  to  glut  his  vengeance  and  lestore  his  party  (83  b.c). 
Italy  was  almost  a  unit  gainst  him,  but  his  veteran  army 
made  him  victor  after  a  desolating  two-years'  stniggle.  Toward 
the  close  the  Samnites  rose,  for  the  last  time,  under  another 
Puntins,  and  marched  straight  upim  helpless  Rome,  "to  bum 
the  deu  of  the  wolves  that  have  so  long  harried  Italy,"  and 
the  city  was  barely  saved  by  Sulia's  forced  inarch  and  desper- 
ate victory  at  the  Cvlline  Gate. 


43^.  Sulla  atomps  ( 
king;  inileed,  at  his  :■ 
iiuiiieiil  dtKlator.'     His 


It  the  Democrats.  —  Sulla  was  virtually 
Ingestion,  tlie  senate  declared  him  per- 
lirst  work  wa.s  to  crush  the  democratic 
■arty  by  system- 
Lists  of  names 
were  posted  pub- 
licly day  by  day, 
arul  any  desperado 
was  invited  to  slay 
the  proscribed  men 
at  $2000  a  heati. 
Sulla".s  friends 
were  given  free 
permission  to  include  private  enemies.  The  wealth  of  the 
proscribed  waa  confiscated,  and  many  a  man's  only  offense  was 
the  («)ssessio(i  of  a  desired  villa.  \\'heii  entreated  repeatedly 
even  by  the  servile  senate  to  let  it  be  known  when  he  would 
be  through  witli  such  slaughter,  Sulla  charactei'istically  replied 
that  he  did  not  re<'all  any  more  enemies  just  then,  but  that 
those  whom  he  had  forgotten  would  have  to  be  included  in 
some  future  proscription.  Four  thousand  seven  hmidred  Ro- 
mans of  wealth  and  position  perished,  and  even  worse  massa- 
cres followed  over  Italy.     At  Vraenest*  alone  twelve  thousand 

■  The  old  .■onsiiimioiial  olHro  ot  dlwator  had  bcfome  obsolete :  the  new 
prriiianeDt  dictaturslilp  u(  Sulla,  and  later  or  Caesar,  U  merely  a  name  for  a 
new  moQarchy. 
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men  were  put  to  death  in  one  day.  Sulla  thought  he  had 
stamped  out  the  embers  of  the  Marian  party.  Only  Sertorius, 
the  noblest  Roman  of  the  age,  held  Spain  for  the  democrats, 
and  the  youth  Julius  (.aesar,  a  nephew  of  Marius'  wife  and  the 
husband  of  Cinna's  daughter,  w^as  in  hiding  in  the  mountiiins. 

429.  Restoration  of  Senatorial  Rule. —  Sulla  next  set  about 
reestablishing  the  oligarchic  state.  He  enlarged  the  numbers 
of  the  senate  to  about  six  hundred,  and  l)y  law  made  all 
officers  dependent  upon  it.  The  tribuneship  (whence  had 
come  all  the  popular  movements)  was  restricted:  no  tribune 
could  bring  any  proposal  before  the  tribes,  or  even  address 
them,  without  the  senate's  permission ;  and  the  office  was 
made  undesirable  by  the  provision  that  a  man  who  had 
held  it  could  never  afterward  hold  another  political  office. 
The  assignment  of  the  Italians  to  the  tribes  was  contemptu- 
ously passed  by,  but  an  attempt  \vas  made  to  supersede  the 
comitia  tribiita  by  the  old  Servian  form  of  the  centuriate 
assembly.* 

430.  **  Sulla  the  Fortunate  " :  Character  and  Place  in  History. — 

After  a  three  years'  absolutism,  Sulla  abdicated,  —  to  go  back 
to  his  debaucheries,  and  to  die  in  peace  shortly  after  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  He  is  a  monstrous  enigma  in  history  —  dauntless, 
crafty,  treacherous,  dissolute,  licentious,  refined,  absolutely  un- 
feeling and  selfish,  and  with  a  mocking  cynicism  that  spiced 
his  conversation  and  conduct.  No  other  civilized  man  has 
ever  so  organized  murder.  Few  have  harl  so  clear  a  grasp 
of  ends  and  made  such  unscrupulous  use  of  means.^ 

Apparently  Sulla  believed  sincerely  in  senatorial  govern- 
ment; but  he  had  striven  against  his  age,  and  his  work 
hardly  outlived  his  mortal  body. 

For  FrRTiiKR  Reading. — Mommsen,  bk.  iv.  chs.  vi.  vii.  ix.  x. ;  Ihne, 
V.  (later  cliapters) ;  Beesjy,  The,  Gracchi,  MarinSy  and  Sulla;  Freeman^H 
Sulla  (in  Historical  PXsays,  2d  series);  Plutarch's  Lipps. 


1  On  the  Sullan  Constitution,  see  Mommsen,  IV.  llH-i:iy  and  US-IW). 

2  See  the  apologetic  view  in  Mommsen,  IV.  138-145. 
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V.    POMPEY  AND  CAESAR,  78-40  B.C. 

431.  General  View. —The  history  of  the  next  thirty  years— to  the 
rule  of  Caesar  —  has  two  phases  :  (1)  internally  it  is  a  question  as  to  what 
leader  should  become  master;  (2)  externally  it  is  marked  by  Pompey's 
organization  of  Roman  dominion  in  the  East  to  the  Euphrates,  and  by 
Caesar^s  like  but  more  lasting  work  in  the  West  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
North  Sea.  Naturally,  the  rivalry  for  supreme  iK)wer  narrows  down,  to 
these  two  men,  and  happily  victory  was  to  fall  to  Caesar,  incomparably  the 
abler  and  nobler  of  the  two. 

A.     Period  of  Pompfa's  Lkadkrship,  78-o9  b.c. 

432.  Pompey  and  Crassus.  —  By  the  <ipatli  of  Snlla  two  of  his 
oflficers  were  left  in  special  promiiieuce, — J*oinpey  and  Crassus. 
Crassus  was  not  only  a  soldier,  V)ut  also  a  scheming  man  of 
business  who  had  built  up  the  greatest  fortune  in  Rome,  largely 
by  the  purchase  of  confiscated  jiroperty  during  the  Siillan  pro- 
scriptions. *' Pompey  the  Great,''  with  more  honesty  and  good 
nature,  was  a  man  of  mediocre  alulity  —  vain,  sluggish,  cau- 
tious to  timidity,  without  broad  views  or  magnanimous  feel- 
ings, and  without  definite  political  convictions;  but  he  easily 
held  Crassus  in  check,  and  was  always  a  possible  king  of  Rome 
until  the  rise  of  Caesar  twenty  years  later. 

433.  Pompey* 8  First  Chance.  —  l*ompey  at  once  compelled  the 
senate  to  send  him  to  Spain  against  Sertorius,'  with  indefinite 
military  power.  It  w^as  now  clearly  recognized  on  all  sides 
that  the  road  to  the  crown  lay  through  a  ])osition  as  proconsul 
in  a  province  for  a  term  of  years,  with  an  important  war  that 
woidd  call  for  a  large  and  disciplined  army. 

In  71  H.c.  Pompey  returned  triumphantly,  but  found  Crassus 
also  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  that  had  just  crushed  the 
rising  of  Spartacus  (§  40G).  The  senatorial  aristocracy  feared 
both  leaders,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  slight  them;  so  the 
two  generals  were  led  into  an  alliance  with  the  democratic  agi- 
tators.    AVith  their  armies  encamped  by  the  gates,  they  secured 

^  Special  report:  Sertorius  iu  Spain.  Read  Plutarch's  interesting  Xi/e  ()^ 
Ser  tortus. 
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their  triiiiiiplis  anil  tlii^ir  election  :i.i  iinixuls,  ami  then,  to  )iiiy 
the  (leniiH-riits.  they  iimiid  the  cliii'f  work  of  Sulla  \>\  resU'rinj; 
the  tribunes  ami  lensurs.  Suvereittntv  was  now  within  tho 
reatih  of  I'onipe.y :  he  lonjo'd  tin-  it,  hut  iliil  not  ihiit-  strt'teh  out 
hiii  hand  to  ^'ras.|i  it;'  ami  the  jiolilicians  skillfully  jilayed  off 


the  two  niililary  cliiefs  ajjainst  eaih  other  until  they  aurifil 
to  ili^lMiiiI  their  armies  simultaneously.  The  eriHis  was  [laHt. 
1>(i]ii|H-y,  wlio  hail  e<c|.<rte.I  still  to  1k'  the  lirst  m;iii  in  Rome. 
fmniil  liinis.-lf  of  v.-ry  little  arrount  aniottn  the  senatorial 
talkers,  aii.l.  f.u-  s..me  years,  .sulked  in  retirement. 

434.   Pompey's  Second  Chance:  Expansion,  and  the  Settlement 
in  the  East.  --  lu  CiT  ii.<'.  inililary  daufji-r  I'allcd   I'onijiey  aj;ain 

1  Muuiinwn,  tV.  WKi-^UU. 
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to  the  front.  The  Roman  naval  power  had  utterly  decayed. 
Accordingly  the  pirates  had  set  up  a  formidable  state,  with 
headquarters  on  the  rocky  coasts  of  Cilicia;  they  had  paralyzed 
trade  along  the  great  Mediterranean  highway,  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  and  even  threatened  Rome  with  starvation  by 
cutting  off  the  grain  fleets.  To  put  them  down,  Pompey  was 
given  supreme  command  for  three  years  in  all  the  Mediterra- 
nean provinces,  with  unlimited  authority  over  all  the  resources 
of  the  empire.  And  when,  by  what  seemed  brilliant  general- 
ship, he  had  swept  the  seas  in  three  months,  his  command  was 
extended  indefinitely  against  the  Pontic  king  Mithridates,  who 
had  recovered  himself  in  the  East.^ 

Pomj)ey  was  absent  on  this  last  mission  five  years  —  a  really 
glorious  period  in  his  career,  and  one  that  proved  the  resources 
and  energies  of  the  commonwealth  unexhausted  if  only  a  re- 
spectable leader  were  found  to  direct  them,  in  place  of  the 
miserable  senatorial  system  of  no-government.  He  w^aged  suc- 
cessful wars,  crushed  dangerous  rebellions,  conquered  Pontus 
and  Armenia,  annexed  many  wide  provinces,  and  extended 
Roman  control  to  the  Euphrates.-  He  then  organized  these 
provinces,  restored  order,  founded  cities,  and  deposed  and  set 
up  kings  in  the  dependent  states.  When  he  returned  to  Italy 
in  62  B.C.  he  was  the  leading  figure  in  the  world.  Again  the 
crown  was  within  his  grasp;  again  he  let  it  slip,  expecting  it 
to  be  thrust  upon  him ;  and  again  he  was  to  rue  his  indecision. 

435.  New  Leaders  in  Pompey's  Absence.  —  Meantime,  new 
actors  had  risen  to  prominence.  Three  deserve  s|)ecial  men- 
tion, because  they  rej) resented  three  distinct  forces.  Cato  the 
Younger,  great-grandson  of  Cato  the  Censor,  was  a  brave, 
honest,  bigoted  aristocrat,  bent  upon  preserving  the  oligarchic 
Republic.     Cicero,  the  greatest  orator  of  Rome,  was  a  refined 

1  Mithridates  and  his  career  (inclading  the  *' Mithridatic  Wars")  may  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  report. 

^  At  this  time  Syria  became  a  Roman  province,  and  the  Jews  sank  from 
their  brief  independence  into  a  dependent  kingdom  (§  250) . 
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scholar,  a  representative  of  the  wealthy  middle  class,  and  their 
idol.  He  desired  I'eform,  and  at  first  he  inclined  toward  the 
democratic  party;  but,  alarmed  by  tlieir  violence  and  rude- 
ness, he  finally  joined  the  conservatives,  in  the  idle  hope  of 
restoring  the  old  repiib-  — _ 

liivin     constitution    and  ._..■♦-.'■'      ~ 

character.'  i  _ . 

However,  neither  of 
these  two  men  deserve 
the  name  of  sUitesiniin. 
"  Both,"  says  Merivale, 
Htly,  "  were  blinded  to 
real  fai'ts  — Cato  by  liis 
ignoraiiiM',  Oicfro  by  his 
learning."  The  thii-d 
man  was  to  tower  im- 
measurably above  these 
and  all  other  Kiuuaiis. 
Cains  Jiiliux  C'lttmir  was 
the  chief  democratic 
leader,  anil  perhaps  tlu'  x  ■ 
greatest  genius  of  all  ^J^ 
history.  He  was  of  an 
old  patrician  family 
that  claimed  divine  de- 
scent through  Aeneas 
and  his  son  lulus  (Julius),  His  youth  hail  been  dissolute,  but 
bold;  and  he  had  I'efnsed  with  quiet  dignity  to  put  away  his 
wife  (the  daughter  of  Cinna)  at  Sulla's  order,  though  I'ompey 
had  not  hesitated  to  obey  a  like  command.  In  Pompey's 
absence  he  had  served  as  ijuaestor  and  ju-aetor.  and  he  strove 
ardently  to  reorganize  the  democratic  |>arty.     In  public  speeches 


CiCBRO.  — 'ITie  Vatican  bust. 


lias  Iwen  billprly  a<'PHse<l  of  conardly  and  xhifly  politk-s.     Momin- 
bani  upon  biin.     Ward^-Fuwler's  Caesat  Is  aympathetic  in  lu 
'riiere  ia  an  exceUenl  stalement  in  Pelliam,  24T-3SJ.    Fur  fuller 
atudy,  see  Davidaun's  Virnr^  and  Fiirsytli's  Vkero. 
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he  ventured  to  praise  Maiiiis  and  riniia  as  i-liainpions  of  the 

people ;  and  in  the  year  (i4,  hy  a  daring  sti'okt',  he  again  set 

uj)  at  the  Capitol  the  trophies  uf  Mjuiua,  which  of  trouise  bad 

Iwen  torn  down  in  thi^ 

r  ■     rule  of  Sulla.    Caesar 

liiid  tried  also  to 
Imild  up  some  conn- 
terpoise  to  Poiupey's 
[Kiwer,  liy  scviiviiig  a 
pixjvince  in  Egypt ; 
but  liis  hopes  hail 
been  dashed  by  a 
strange  accident.  In 
fi.'i  K.c.  a  reckless  an- 
andiistic  con.spiraey 
of  lanknipt  and 
ruined  men.  led  liy 
tlie  profligate  CuWi/ic. 
liad  been  detected  and 
crushed  liy  Cicero,  the 
(consul.  The  move- 
ment was  not  one  of 
the  denioiTiitic  party 
proper.  Itbelonfred  to 
tlie  disrejiutable  ex- 
tremists who  always 
attiieli  themselves  lo 
a  liberal  party;  but 
the  eoIl:i].se  'reacted 
upon  the  whole  po|m- 
lar  party,  and  nuw 
iipt'v's  return. 


436.    Formation  of  the  First  Triumvirate :   Caesar's  Consulship. 

—  To   tile  auiazement  of    all  parties,  I'ompey  dismissed   his 
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veterans  and  came  to  Rome  as  a  private  citizen.  Then  the 
jealous  and  stupid  senate  again  drove  him  into  the  arms  of  the 
democrats :  it  refused  to  give  his  soldiers  the  allotments  he 
had  promised  them,  and  delayed  even  to  ratify  his  political 
arrangements  in  the  East.  Ciiesar  seized  the  chance  and  formed 
a  coalition  l)et\veen  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  himself.  Caesar 
furnished  the  brains  and  secured  the  fruits.  He  became  con- 
sul ;  and  then,  with  the  mob  to  back  him,  calmly  setting  aside 
the  veto  of  a  tribune  of  the  senatorial  party  and  of  the  other 
consul,  as  well  as  their  antiquated  religious  prohibitions,  he 
carried  Pompey's  measures  and  also  demolished  the  remains 
of  Sulla's  constitution.* 

437.   Caesar  in  Gaul :  New  Expansion  in  the  West.  —  At  the 

close  of  his  year's  consulship,  with  Pompey's  aid,  Caesar  as 
pro-consul  received  command  of  the  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  * 
Gallic  provinces  for  live  years. 

The  appointment  was  one  of  the  happy  accidents  that  in- 
fluence all  history.  For  the  next  ten  years  Caesar  abandoned 
Italy  for  the  supreme  work  that  opened  to  him  beyond  the 
Ali)s.  He  found  the  l*rovince  threatened  by  two  great  mili- 
tary invasions :  the  whole  people  of  the  Helvetii  were  migrat- 
ing from  their  Alpine  homes  in  search  of  more  fertile  lands, 
and  a  great  German  nation,  under  the  king  Ariovistus,  was 
already  encamped  in  Gaul.  The  Gauls  themselves  had  adopted 
some  civilization,  but  they  were  distracted  by  intestine  feuds 
and  grievously  oppressed  by  their  disorderly  chieftains. 

Caesar  grasped  the  danger  and  the  opportunity.  He  hastily 
levied  armies,  and  in  one  summer  drove  back  the  Helvetii  and 


1  See  Mominsen  for  details.  Caesar's  consulship  is  a  good  subject  for  a 
special  reiwrt. 

2  The  possession  of  Spain  had  made  the  possession  of  southern  Gaul  need- 
ful as  a  connecting  link  ;  but  the  Romans  did  not  enter  the  district  as  con- 
querors until  they  were  appealed  to  for  protection  by  the  ancient  Greek  colony 
Massilia,  their  *'ally."  Before  V20  B.C.,  however,  the  southern  part  of  Gaul 
had  been  made  a  province,  commonly  known  as  The  Province  (modern 
Provence) . 
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annihilated  the  Germans.  Then  he  seized  upon  the  Rhine  as 
the  proper  Roman  frontier,  and,  in  a  series  of  masterly  cam- 
paigns, he  made  all  Gaul  Roman,  extending  his  expeditions 
even  into  Britain.  The  story  is  told  with  incomparable 
lucidity  in  his  own  Commentaries.^  Whatever  w^e  think  of  the 
morality  of  the  conquests  (and  their  justification  rests  upon 
much  the  same  basis  as  does  the  American  occupation  of  this 
continent  at  the  expense  of  the  natives),  they  were  to  result  in 
infinite  good  for  mankind.^  The  result  was  twofold,  (a)  Again 
the  wave  of  German  invasion  was  checked  until  Roman  civili- 
zation should  have  time  to  do  its  work  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  Christian  church.  "Let  the  Alps  now  sink,"  ex- 
claimed Cicero;  "the  gods  raised  them  to  shelter  Italy  from 
the  barbarians,  but  they  are  no  longer  needed."  (b)  A  wider 
home  for  Roman  civilization  was  won  among  fresh  popula- 
tions, unexhausted  and  vigorous.  The  map  widened  from  the 
Mediterranean  circle  to  include  the  shores  of  the  North  and 
Baltic  seas.  The  land  that  Caesar  made  Roman  was,  next  to 
Greece,  to  form  down  to  the  present  time  the  chief  instructor 
of  Europe ;  while,  but  for  this  work  of  Caesar,  "  our  civilization 
itself  would  have  stood  in  hardly  more  intimate  relation  to  the 
Romano-Greek  than  to  Assyrian  culture."  ^ 

438.  The  Rupture  between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  —  The  close  of 
the  first  five  years  saw  Caesar  easily  superior  to  his  colleagues, 
and  able  to  seize  power  at  Rome  if  he  chose.  But  it  was 
never  his  way  to  leave  the  work  in  hand  unfinished;  and  he 
renewed  the  alliance  in  55  b.c,  securing  the  Gauls  for  five 
years  more  for  himself,  giving  Spain  to  Pompey  and  Asia  to 
Crassus.     Crassus  soon  perished  in  battle  with  the  Parthians* 

1  Special  reports:  Caesar  in  Britain  ;  revolt  of  Vercingetorix ;  the  Druids. 

2  Says  John  Fiske,  '*  We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  Caesar  every  day  that  we 
live."  Read  Fiske's  American  Political  Ideas,  108-113,  and  Roosevelt's  Win- 
ning of  the  Westy  III.  45-46  and  174-176,  for  their  justification  of  wars  with 
savages  as  "  the  most  ultimately  righteous  of  all  wars." 

'  Read  Afommsen,  V.  100-102,  for  an  admirable  statement. 
*  Special  report:  Crassus'  campaign. 
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(a  new,  huge,  barbaric  empire  reaching  from  the  Euphrates  to 
the  Indus);  and  it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
question  could  not  be  postponed  long  as  to  whether  Caesar  or 
Pompey  was  to  rule  at  Rome.  Pompey,  in  his  jealousy  of  his 
more  brilliant  rival,  drew  nearer  to  the  senate  again,  and  was 
finally  adopted  by  that  terrified  body  as  their  champion.  He 
was  made  sole  consul,  and  at  the  same  time  his  military  com- 
mands abroad  were  continued  to  him.  The  aristocrats  planned 
to  destroy  Caesar  when  his  term  of  office  should  expire ;  and 
by  a  complex  series  of  acts,  marked  by  vacillating  bad  faith, 
they  even  tried  to  deprive  him  of  his  army  before  the  settled 
time,  and  so  forced  on  the  civil  war. 

For  Further  Readino  on  Division  V.  —  Mommsen,  bk.  v.  chs.  vii.-ix. ; 
Merivale'a  Triumvirates;  Pelhaiii ;  Warde-Fowler's  Cae««r ;  Davidson^s 
Cicero;  Froude's  Caesar;  Plutarch's  Lives  (  Caesar ,  LucuU  us,  Crassus). 


REVIEW   EXERCISES   ON   PART   IV. 

1.  Review  by  the  syllabus  in  the  table  of  contents. 

2.  Review  questions  prepared  by  class  (as  on  page  75). 

3.  Fact  drills. 

a.  Dates.  The  class,  of  course,  continue  drill  on  the  list  on  page 
246.  Fill  out  the  following  table,  and  group  other  dates  around 
these.  Use  the  table  of  dates  in  the  Appendix  for  review  ;  note 
especially  the  relative  rates  of  development  of  Greece  and  Rome 
in  the  several  periods  or  centuries. 

510  ?  B.C.     **  Expulsion  "  of  the  kings. 
390      •*      Sack  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls. 
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218      ''      (Cf.  220  B.C.  — Greek  History.) 
146 
49 
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h.   List  of  Rome's  wars  after  390  b.c. 

c.  List  of  ten  important  battles  (see  page  246). 

d.  List  of  names  and  terms  for  explanation  ;  as,  curule  office.  Vale- 
rian law,  *'  Twelve  Tables,^''  the  consul  Nero,  Cornelia,  etc. 


PART   V. 

TEE  BOMAN  EMFIBE  (THE  GBAEOO-BOMAN  WOBLD). 

Borne  was  the  whole  worlds  and  all  the  world  ^cas  Borne. 

—  Spenser,  Buins  of  Borne. 

Even  now  a  sovereign  who  should  thus  hold  all  the  lands  round  the 
Mediten^anean  Sea,  and  whose  boi'ihrs  should  be  the  Bhine^  the  Danube^ 
and  the  Euphrates,  xcould  be  incomparably  the  strnntjt'St  ruler  in  the  world ; 
yet  now  AmcHca  and  Australia  are  in  the  scale  altering  the  balance  of 
power,  the  great  Slavonic  Empire  of  the  XortJi  rules  over  territories  prac- 
tically unknown  to  the  Boman,  and  China  and  Japan  have  come  forth 
from  the  seclusion  of  centuries.  As  has  been  often  pointed  out,  when 
Borne  ruled  she  was  not  only  the  greatest,  but  practically  the  only  Power 
of  which  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher  took  any  cognisance. 

—  Il4)i>GKiN,  in  Contemporary  Beview,  January,  1808,  p.  53. 

Bepublican  Borne  had  little  to  do  either  by  precept  or  example  with 
modern  life;  imperial  Borne,  everything. — Stillk,  Studies,  17. 


CHAPTER   I. 

FOUNDING     THE    EMPIRE:    JULIUS    AND    OCTAVIUS, 

49  B.C.-14  A.D. 

I.   THE   FIVE   YEARS  OF  JULIUS  CAESAR. 


A.     The  Moral  Qi'estion. 

439.  Monarchy  at  Rome  Inevitable.  —  Three  conditions  of  the 
past  century  made  monarchy  now  imperative :  (a)  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  populace  in  the  capital ;  (b)  the  military  danger  on 
the  frontiers;  and  (c)  the  maladministration  of  the  provinces. 
As  a  result  of  the  first,  in  Home  itself,  the  tremendous  power  of 
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the  tribunes  had  grown  into  occasional  dictatorships  (i.e.  Grac- 
chus ami  Sulpicius).  From  the  second,  it  liad  come  to  pass 
abroad  that  special  commissions  iti  times  of  peril  extended  tlie 
mighty  authority  of  a  one-year  pioconsul  of  a  single  provinee 
into  unlimited  sovereignty  over  vaster  areas  for  indefinite  time 
(i.e.  Martiis,  Bulla,  l*om])ey,  Caesar).  To  make  a  nionaich 
needed  but  to  unite  these  two  new  |>owers  in  one  person. 

440.   Monarchy  Right :  Caesar  the  Hope  of  the  Subject  Nations.  — 

Thus  the  first  two  conditions  of  themselves  made  a  monarchy 
inevitable;  the  third  eoiiditiun  made  it  right  There  might 
have  arisen  a  purely  selfish  despot.  It  is  C'aesar's  peculiar 
honor  that  he,  more  than  any  other  statesman  of  the  time,  felt 
the  thiitl  need,  aiul  that  he  rose  to  ix>wer  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  suffering  subject^pop illations.  He  had  undoubtedly 
come  to  see  that  in  any  case  the  only  government  for  that  age 
was  one-man  rule;  the  existing  commonwealth  he  called  "a 
body  without  a  soul."  Hut  his  s))eeiul  aim  was  to  mold  the 
distracted  Koman  world  into  a  mighty  empire  vnder  equal  laws. 
His  monai'chic  faith  was  not  a  reminciation  of  the  old  democ- 
racy, so  much  as  a  broadening  of  it.  From  the  champion  of 
the  city  mob  against  an  aristocratic  ring,  he  had  become  the 
champion  of  wide  nationalities  against  the  same  narrow  circle 
and  the  mob  of  a  single  city.  Already,  as  proconsul,  he  had 
admitted  the  Cisalpine  (iauls  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizeu- 
shi]i,  on  his  own  authority.  In  the  midst  of  arduous  campaigns, 
lie  hiid  kept  up  correspondence  with  leading  provincials  in  all 
pai'ts  uf  the  empire.  Ke  had  expended  vast  sums,  too,  in 
adorning  and  improving  provincial  cities,  not  only  in  his  own 
districts  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  but  also  in  Asia  and  Greece.  His 
army  itself  was  drawn  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  indeed  partly 
from  Gaul  Ijeyond  the  Alps.  The  subject  nationalities  were 
learning  to  look  to  him  as  their  best  ho)>e  against  senatorial 
raj)acity ;  and  the  great  body  of  them  wished  for  monarchy  as 
the  only  legitimatti  government  and  the  only  escape  from 
anarchy.     It  was  no  longer  {wssihie  to  regard  only  the  inhabit- 
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auts  of  the  degenerate  capital.  It  was  right,  as  well  as  need- 
ful, for  statesmen  to  consult  the  interests  and  views  of  the 
vaster  populations  of  the  provinces.  Caesar  aimed  to  make 
himself  the  interpreter  and  guide  of  that  new  imi>erial  will,  as 
opposed  to  the  will  of  the  petty,  selfish  clique  that  demanded 
to  sway  the  world  in  its  own  paltry  interests. 

**  Whatever  we  think  of  his  personal  morality,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  it  was  well  a  man  of  gcniuii  should  arise  at  such  a  crisis  to  direct  the 
general  sentiment  and  to  show  how  it  could  be  realized."  * 

—  Mekivale,  Triumvirates^  72, 

441.  The  Question  Relative,  not  Absolute.  —  Of  course,  to  call 
Caesar  right  in  his  day,  is  not  to  call  "Caesarism"  right  in 
all  times  and  places.  The  study  of  history  should  teach  that 
all  such  questions  are  relative.  No  institution  can  be  judged 
apart  from  the  surrounding  conditions.  A  ** Caesar"  in  Rome 
in  200  B.C.  would  have  been  a  criminal ;  the  real  Caesar  in 
50  B.C.  was  a  benefactor. 

Moreover,  to  say  that  imperial  government  was  the  happiest 
solution  then  possible  is  not  to  call  it  an  unmixed  good.  No 
perfectly  happy  outcome  was  possible  to  that  Roman  world, 
indisposed  to  representative  institutions  and  based  on  slavery 
and  militarism,  l^ut  a  despotism  can  get  along  on  less  politi- 
cal virtue  and  intelligence  than  a  free  government  can.  The 
evils  that  were  finally  to  overthrow  the  Empire  five  centuries 
later  had  all  ap])eared  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  —  in 
forms  deadly  to  the  Roman  world  under  that  system.  The 
change  to  the  im])erial  system  restored  material  well-l)eing  and 
staved  off  the  final  collapse  for  a  time  as  long  as  separates 
us  from  Luther  or  Columbus.  The  interval  was  precious ;  for 
in  it,  under  Roman  protection,  priceless  work  was  to  he  done 
for  humanity.  But  finally  the  medicine  of  despotism  ex- 
hausted its   good   effect;    its  own  ])oison   was  added  to  the 


1  J.  R.  Seeley  denies  the  uplifting  of  tlie  proviucials  as  an  aim  of  Caesar, 
admitting  it  only  as  a  result.    See  his  Roman  Imperialism  for  that  view. 
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older  evils ;   and  the  collapse,  threatened  in  the  first  century 
B.C.,  came  in  the  fifth  century  a.d. 

B,   The  Civil  Wak. 

442.  Caesar  crosses  the  Rubicon :  Campaign  in  Italy. — Caesar 
had  finished  his  work  in  Gaul  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  was  free 
to  meet  his  enemies  at  Rome  and  to  take  up  his  greater  designs. 
He  still  shrank  from  civil  war.  He  hoped  to  secure  the  consul- 
ship, and  he  seems  to  have  trusted,  in  that  event,  to  his  ability 
as  a  statesman  to  accomplish  his  ends  without  violence.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  made  offer  after  offer  of  conciliation,  finally  con- 
ceding all  that  his  opponents  had  claimed;  but  he  was  rebuffed 
by  Pompey  and  the  senate,  and  his  friends  were  driven  from 
Rome. 

Caesar's  decision  was  finally  taken.  He  had  only  one  legion 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  but,  in  January,  49  b.c'.,  he  led  it  into 
Italy.  This  was  an  act  of  war,  and  the  story  goes  that  as  he 
crossed  the  Rubicon  —  the  little  stream  between  his  province 
and  Italy  — he  exclaimed,  **  The  die  is  cast ! "  He  never  again 
looked  back.  With  audacious  and  characteristic  rapidity  he 
moved  directly  upon  the  much  larger  forces  that  ponderous 
Pomi)ey  was  mustering  at  leisure ;  and  in  sixty  days,  almost 
without  bloodshed,  he  was  master  of  the  peninsula. 

443.  Campaigns  in  Spain  and  Greece.  —  Pompey  was  still  in 
control  of  most  of  the  empire,  but  Caesar  had  the  prestige  of 
the  capital  and  the  advantage  of  Italy's  central  position.  Turn- 
ing to  Spain,  in  three  months  he  had  dispersed  the  veteran 
armies  of  l*ompey's  lieutenants  there;  and  then,  following 
Pompey  himself  to  Greece,  in  the  critical  campaign  of  48  B.C. 
he  became  master  of  the  world. 

The  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly. 
Caesar's  little  army,  living  for  weeks  on  roots  and  bark  of 
trees,  numbered  less  than  half  Pompey's  well-appointed  troops. 
Pompey  held  his  choice  of  positions,  and  he  had  never  been 
beaten  in  the  field.     It  looked  for  a  time  as  though  Caesax  Vsa^ 
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rashly  invited  ruin.  But  one  conunander,  despite  his  success- 
ful career,  was  "  formed  for  a  corporal  and  forced  to  be  a  gen- 
eral"; while  the  other,  though  caring  not  at  all  for  military 
glory,  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  greatest  captains  of  all  time. 
Almost  as  much  the  armies  differed  in  real  fighting  power. 
For  the  vital  forces  of  the  contending  camps,  and  their  mean- 
ing, Warde-Fowler's  summary  is  masterly  (Caesar,  299)  :  — 

**  On  one  side  the  disunion,  selfishness,  and  pride  of  the  last  survivors 
of  an  ancient  oligarchy,  speculating  before  the  event  on  the  wealth  or 
office  that  victory  was  to  bring  them  ;  on  the  other,  the  absolute  command 
of  a  single  man,  whose  clear  mental  vision  was  entirely  occupied  with  Uie 
facts  and  issues  that  lay  before  him  that  day.  The  one  host  was  composed 
in  great  part  of  a  motley  crowd  from  Greece  and  the  East,  representing 
that  spurious  Hellenic  civilization  that  for  a  century  had  sapped  the  vigor 
of  Roman  life  ;  the  other  was  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Gallic  populations 
of  Italy  and  the  West,  fresh,  vigorous,  intelligent,  and  united  in  devotion 
and  loyalty  to  a  leader  whom  not  even  defeat  could  dishearten.  With 
Pompeius  was  the  spirit  of  the  past,  and  his  failure  did  but  answer  to  the 
failure  of  a  decaying  world  ;  with  Caesar  was  the  spirit  of  the  future,  and 
his  victory  marks  the  moment  when  humanity  could  once  more  start  hope- 
fully upon  a  new  line  of  progresa" 

444.  The  Four  remaining  Campaigns.  —  Other  wars  hindered 
the  great  work  of  reorganization.  Egyi)t  and  Asia  Minor  each 
required  a  campaign;  *  and  in  Egypt,  too,  under  the  seductive 
wiles  of  the  voluptuous  queen,  Cleopatra,  Caesar  seems  to  have 
wasted  a  few  months.  If  so,  he  partly  atoned  by  his  swift 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  Asia  against  Pharnaces,  son  of  Mith- 
ridates.  It  was  this  campaign  that  Caesar  reported  pithily  to 
the  senate  in  the  historic  phrase,  **  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 
Meantime,  Cato  and  the  senatorial  ])arty  had  raised  troops 
in  Africa  and  called  in  the  humiliating  aid  of  the  Numidian 
king.     Caesar  crushed  them  at  Thapsus.^     Somewhat  later, 

1  Special  report:  siej?e  of  Caesar  in  Alexandria. 

2  Cato,  stern  ropiibli<'an  that  he  was.  committed  suicide  at  Utica,  unwill- 
ing to  survive  the  comnionwealth.  His  death  was  admired  by  the  ancient 
world,  and  cast  an  undeserved  halo  about  the  expiring  Republican  cause. 
>lore  than  anything  else,  it  has  led  later  writers  to  treat  Caesar  as  the  ambi- 
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Pompey's  sons  and  the  last  remnants  of  their  party  were  over- 
thrown in  Spain  at  Munda. 

C     Constructive  Work.^ 

445.  Clemency  and  Reconciliation.  —  The  first  effort  of  the 
new  ruler  went  to  reconcile  Italy.  All  respectable  classes 
there  had  trembled  when  he  crossed  the  Rubicon,  expecting 
new  Marian  massacres  or  at  least  a  new  Catilinian  war  upon 
property.  But  Caesar  maintained  strict  order,  guarded  prop- 
erty rights  carefully,  and  punished  no  political  opponent  who 
laid  down  arms.  Only  one  of  his  soldiers  had  refused  to  follow 
him  when  he  decided  upon  civil  war.  Caesar  sent  all  this 
officer's  property  after  him  to  Pompey's  camp;  and  he  con- 
tinued that  policy  toward  the  nobles  who  left  Italy  to  join 
Pompey  at  the  close  of  the  first  campaign,  even  when  their 
actions,  in  some  cases,  savored  of  treachery.  On  the  field  of 
victory,  too,  he  checked  the  vengeance  of  his  soldiers,  calling 
upon  them  to  remember  that  the  enemy  were  their  fellow- 
citizens;  and  after  Pharsalus  he  employed  in  the  public  service 
any  Roman  of  ability,  without  regard  to  the  side  he  had  fought 
on.  In  Gaul,  Caesar's  warfare  had  been  largely  of  the  cruel 
kind  so  common  in  Roman  annals,  but  his  clemency  in  the 
civil  war  was  without  example.  It  brought  its  proper  fruit, 
however;  and  almost  at  once  all  classes,  except  a  few  extre- 
mists, became  heartily  reconciled  to  his  government. 

446.  The  Form  of  the  New  Monarchy.  —  The  old  republican 
forms  continued  for  the  most  part.  Except  for  some  brief 
intervals,  the  senate  deliberated,  and  consuls  and  praetors  were 
elected,  as  before.  But  Caesar  drew  the  more  imix)rtant  |)Owers 
into  his  own  hands.  He  received  the  tribttcinfun  power  for  life, 
and  likewise  the  authority  of  a  life  censor.     He  was  already 


tious  destroyer  of  his  country's  liberty.    Read  the  story  iu  Plutarch's  Life  of 
Cato. 

1  Warde-Fowler.  :i2ti-35y;  How  and  Leigh,  539-551 ;  Merivale,  Triumvirates, 
135,  139,  157-170;  Mommsen,  bk.  v.  ch.  xi. 
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head  of  the  state-religion  as  Pontifex  Maximus.  Now  he  ac- 
cepted also  a  dictatorship  for  life  and  the  title  of  Imperator 
for  himself  a7id  his  descejidaiits.  Probably  (like  Cromwell  in 
England  later)  he  would  have  liked  the  title  of  king,  since  the 
recognized  authority,  and  forms  that  went  with  it,  would  have 
helped  to  maintain  order;  but  when  he  found  that  term  still 
hateful  to  the  unthinking  populace,  he  seems  to  have  designed 
this  hereditary  Imperatorship,  with  its  ancient  significance  of 
the  supreme  imperium,  for  the  title  of  the  new  monarchy. 
Had  he  succeeded  in  setting  up  a  strictly  hereditary  govern- 
ment, the  world  would  have  been  spared  many  of  the  worst 
evils  of  the  next  four  centuries. 

447.  General  Measures  of  Reform.  —  The  measures  of  reform 
embraced  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  empire.  A  bankrupt  law  on 
the  general  lines  followed  by  modern  legislation  released  all 
debtors  from  further  personal  obligation,  if  they  surrendered 
their  entire  estates  to  their  creditors, —  and  so  the  demoralized 
society  was  given  a  chance  at  a  fresh  start.  A  commission 
to  reclaim  and  allot  public  lands  was  put  to  work.  Landlords 
were  required  to  employ  at  least  one  free  laborer  for  every  two 
slaves.  Italian  colonization  in  the  provinces  was  pressed  vig- 
orously, to  the  mutual  advantage  of  Italy  and  of  the  outside 
empire.  In  his  early  consulship  (59  b.c),  Caesar  had  refounded 
Capua;  now  he  did  the  like  for  Carthage  and  Corinth,  and 
these  noble  capitals  that  had  been  criminally  destroyed  by  the 
narrow  jealousy  of  republican  Rome,  rose  again  to  wealth  and 
power.  Eighty  thousand  landless  citizens  of  Rome  were  pro- 
vided for  beyond  seas;  and  by  these  and  other  means  the 
helpless  proletariat  in  the  capital,  dependent  upon  free  grain, 
was  reduced  from  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  to  one 
hundred  and  lifty  thousand.  Beyond  doubt,  with  longer  life, 
Caesar  would  have  lessened  the  evil  further.  Rigid  economy 
was  introduced  into  all  branches  of  the  government.  Taxation 
was  equalized,  reduced,  and  made  more  productive.  A  com- 
prehensive census  was  taken  for  all  Italy,  and  measures  were 
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under  way  to  extend  it  over  the  empire,  as  was  done  later  by 
Augustus.  Caesar  also  reformed  the  calendar  *  and  the  coinage ; 
began  the  codification  of  the  irregular  mass  of  Roman  law; 
created  the  first  public  library  (belonging  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  designed  for  its  use);  built  a  new  Forum;  drained  the 
Pomptine  marshes ;  and  began  other  vast  public  works  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire. 

448.  The  Provinces.  —  The  system  of  provincial  administra- 
tion was  made  over.  The  old  governors  had  been  ignorant  and 
irresponsible  tyrants,  with  every  temptation  to  plunder  their 
charge.  Under  Caesar  they  became  the  trained  servants  of  a 
stern  master  who  looked  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  empire. 
Their  authority,  too,  was  lessened,  and  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  system  of  indirect  checks  in  the  presence  of  other  officials 
dependent  directly  upon  the  Imperator.  The  governors  soon 
came  to  be  paid  fixed  salaries,  and  were  not  allowed  even  to 
accept  presents  from  the  provincials. 

But  more  important  than  such  repeal  of  abuses  was  Caesar's 
positive  programme  to  put  the  provinces  upon  an  equality  with 
Italy.  **  As  proi'inces  they  tvere  to  disappear^  to  prepare  for  tlie 
renovated  Romano-Greek  nation  a  neiv  and  more  sjxtcious  hoviej 
of  whose  several  parts  no  one  ejsisted  merely  for  the  otherSf  but 
all  for  earh  and  each  for  all^^  All  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  in- 
corporated in  Italy,  and  Roman  citizenship  was  enormously 
multiplied  by  the  addition  of  whole  communities  in  Farther 
Gaul,  in  Si)ain,  and  elsewhere.  Leading  Gauls,  too,  despite 
Italian  prejudice,  were  admitted  to  the  reformed  senate,  which 
Caesar  hoped  to  raise  to  a  Grand  Council  really  representa- 
tive of  the  needs  and  feelings  of  the  empire. 


1  The  Roman  calendar,  inferior  to  the  Egyptian,  had  got  three  months  out 
of  the  way,  so  that  the  spring  equinox  came  in  June.  Caesar  made  the  year  46 
('*  the  last  year  of  confusion  ")  consist  of  four  hundred  and  forty-five  days,  to 
correct  the  error,  and  for  the  future,  instituted  the  system  of  leap  years,  as  we 
have  it,  except  for  the  slight  correction  of  Pope  Gregory  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.   The  reform  was  based  upon  the  Egyptian  system  (§  26). 

>Read  Mommsen,  V.  415-417,  also  427,  428. 
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449.  The  Unforeseen  Interruption —  In  a  few  months  Caesar 
had  won  the  favor  of  the  Roman  popiilafre,  the  general  sympa- 
thy of  the  respectable  classes  in  Italy,  and  the  enthusiastic 
reverence  of  the  iirovinces.  He  was  still  in  the  prime  of  a 
strong  ami  active  iiianliooil,  and  had  every  reason  to  hope  for 
time  to  complete  his  work.  No  public  enemy  could  be  raised 
against  hin>  within  the  empire.  One  danger  there  was;  lurk- 
ing n^sassins  beset  his  path;  but  with  diara(.'t^nstic  dignity  he 
quietly  refu.seil  a  Ixxly- 
gTiurd,  declaring  it  better 
to  die  at  any  time  than 
to  live  always  in  fear  of 
death.  And  so,  in  the 
midst  of  preparation  for 
esi>editions  against  the 
I'arthians  and  Germans 
to    rectify    the    frontiers, 


the  II 


irderoi 


of 


men  who)n  he  had  sjared 
and  liea[)ed  with  favors, 
struek  him  down.  A 
group  of  irreconcilable 
nobles,  led  by  the  weak 
Marcus  liKt^TVi  —A  liiisl  now  in  tlie  enthusiast  Briililll  and 
Capiloline  Museum.  the      envlous     Cans! us, 

jjiotted  to  take  his  life. 
They  aceonipllshed  their  crime  in  the  senate  house,  on  the 
Ides  of  March  (March  l'>),  44  h.c.  Crowding  around  him, 
and  fawning  u|>on  him  as  to  ask  a  favor,  the  assassins  sud- 
denly drew  their  daggers.  According  to  an  old  story,  Caesar 
at  first  stood  on  his  defense,  calling  for  lielp,  and  wounded 
Ca^sius ;  but  when  he  saw  the  loved  and  trnsted  Brutus  in  the 
snarling  pack,  he  cried  out  sadly,  '■  \Vhat !  thou,  too,  Krutus ! " 
aiul  drawing  his  toga  abont  him  with  calm  dignity,  lie  resisted 
no  longer,  but  sank  at  the  fo<jt  of  I'ompey's  statue,  bleeding 
from  three  and  twenty  stabs. 
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450.  Caesar's  Character.  —  Caesar  has  been  called  the  one 
original  genius  in  Roman  history.  His  gracious  courtesy  and 
unrivaled  charm  won  all  hearts,  so  that  it  is  said  his  ene- 
mies dreaded  personal  interviews,  lest  they  be  drawn  to  his 
side.  Toward  his  friends  he  never  wearied  in  forbearance 
and  love.  In  the  civil  war  young  Curio,  a  dashing  but  reck- 
less lieutenant,  lost  two  legions  and  undid  much  good  work  — 
to  Caesar's  great  peril.  Curio  refused  to  survive  his  blunder, 
and  found  death  on  the  field;  but  Caesar,  with  no  word  of 
reproachful  criticism,  refers  to  the  disaster  only  to  excuse 
it  kindly  by  reference  to  Curio's  youth  and  to  "  his  faith  in 
his  good  fortune  from  his  former  success." 

In  work,  no  man  ever  excelled  Caesar  in  quick  perception  of 
means,  fertility  of  resource,  dash  in  execution,  or  tireless  activ- 
ity. His  opponent  Cicero  said  of  him:  "He  had  genius,  un- 
derstanding, memory,  taste,  reflection,  industry,  exactness." 
Numerous  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  many  activities  he  could 
carry  on  at  one  time,  and  of  his  dictating  six  or  more  letters 
to  as  many  scribes  at  once.  Says  a  modern  critic,  "  He  was 
great  as  a  captain,  statesman,  lawgiver,  jurist,  orator,  poet, 
historian,  grammarian,  mathematician,  architect." 

No  doubt  "  ('aesar  was  ambitious."  He  was  not  a  philan- 
thropic enthusiast  merely,  but  a  broad-minded,  intellectual 
genius,  with  a  strong  man's  delight  in  ruling  well.  He  saw 
clearly  what  was  to  do,  and  knew  perfectly  his  own  su- 
preme ability  to  do  it.  (^aesar  and  Alexander  are  the  two 
great  captains  whose  conquests  have  done  most  for  civilization. 
But  C-aesar,  master  in  war  as  he  was,  always  preferred  states- 
manship, and  was  perfectly  free  from  Alexander's  boyish 
liking  for  mere  fighting.  Beside  the  Greek,  the  Roman  had 
less  of  poetic  idealism  and  more  of  practical  sagacity.  And 
yet  the  two  had  much  in  common,  and  both  tower,  mighty 
giants,  above  vulgar  conquerors,  like  a  Napoleon,  moved  by 
lower  ambitions. 

The  seven  ciiinpaigns  in  the  five  years  after  he  crossed  the 
Rubicon  left  Caesar  less  than  eighteen  months  for  his  great 
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plans  of  reorganization.  Even  this  short  time  was  in  broken 
intervals  between  wars,  and  the  whole  routine  of  ordinary  gov- 
ernment had  to  be  taken  care  of  also.  Of  course  the  new  work 
remained  incomplete,  and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  just 
what  Caesar  planned  to  do ;  but  that  which  was  actually  accom- 
plished dazzles  the  imagination.  His  genius,  too,  marked 
out  the  lines  along  which,  on  the  whole,  his  successors,  how- 
ever less  grandly,  had  to  move.  His  murder  was  as  imbecile 
as  it  was  wicked.  It  struck  the  wise  monarch,  but  not  the 
monarchy,  and  only  left  Caesar's  work  to  be  completed  by 
smaller  men,  after  a  new  period  of  anarchy.  We  can  do  no 
better,  in  leaving  "  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world,''  than 
to  use  the  words  of  Mommsen :  "  Thus  he  worked  and  created 
as  never  any  mortal  before  or  after  him ;  and  as  a  worker  and 
creator  he  still,  after  two  thousand  years,  lives  in  the  memory 
of  the  nations  —  the  first  and  the  unique  Imperator  Caesar ! "  * 

For  Further  Reading.  —  White's  Appian,  for  the  period  ;  Mommsen, 
bk.  V.  chs.  x.-xi;  Warde-Fowler's  Caesar  (Heroes);  Davidson's  Cicero 
(Heroes);  TroUope's  Cicero;  Froude's  Caesar;  Pelham ;  Merivale's 
Triumvirates;  Plutarch's  Lives  (Caesar^  Pompeiusy  Crassus,  Cicero^ 
Brutus). 

II.    FROM  JULIUS  TO  OCTAVIUS,  44-31  B.C. 

461.  Antonius  and  Octavius. — Caesar's  assassination  led  to 
fifteen  years  more  of  dreary  and  needless  civil  war.  The 
murderers  had  hoped  to  be  greeted  as  liberators ;  but  to  their 
dismay  all  classes  shrank  from  them,  and  they  fled.  In  Italy 
control  soon  fell  to  two  new  men,  Antonius  and  Octavius.  An- 
toniusi,  an  old  officer  of  Caesar,  was  a  dissolute,  resolute,  daring 
soldier.  Odavius  was  a  grand-nephew  and  adopted  son  of 
Caesar ;  he  was  an  unknown,  sickly  youth  of  nineteen,  but  he 
soon  proved  himself  the  strongest  statesman  of  the  empire. 


i  Read  the  rest  of  Momrasen's  fine  summary,  V.  441-J42,  and,  for  Caesar^s 
character,  the  famons  passage,  pp.  .')05-314.  See  also  a  fine  passage  on  the 
necessity  of  the  Empire,  and  on  Caesar's  work,  in  Hodgkin's  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  January,  1898,  pp.  53-^. 
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452.  Formation  of  the  Second  Triumvirate.  —  At  first  the  two 
leaders  seemed  about  to  come  to  blows,  but  by  the  shrewd 
policy  of  Octavius  they  united  their  forces,  and,  to  secure 
the  West  thoroughly,  they  added  to  their  league  Lepidus, 
governor  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  three  then  got  themselves 
appointed  Irhimcirs  by  the  senate :  they  were  given  unlimited 
power  for  five  years  to 
reorganize  the  state;  aiid 
their  dictatorship  they 
afterward  extended  at 
will.' 

4fi3.  The  Proscription.— 
The  uTiioii  was  cemented 
with  blood.  The  first 
deed  of  the  triumvirs 
was  to  get  rid  of  their 
personal  foes  in  Italy  by  a 
horril)le  proseription.each 
marking  off  on  the  fatal 
list  those  whose  deaths 
he  demanded,  and  each 
surrendering  au  uncle,  a 
brother,  or  a  tmstiug 
friend,  to  the  other's  hate. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  <^"vi 
Cicero  perished. 

454.  Final  Overthrow  of  the  Oligarchs ;  Phllippl.  —  Meantime 
Brutus  and  Cassiiis  had  lieeu  rallying  the  old  Pompeian  forces 
in  the  Eaat.  Tlieir  army  contained  troops  from  Parthia, 
Armenia,  Tkfedia,  i'ontus,  and  Thrace.  Again  the  East  and 
West  met  in  conflict,  and  again  the  West  won  —  at  Phllippi  in 
Macedonia  (ili  k.c).  This  was  the  last  time  the  "Kepubli- 
cans  "  appeared  in  arm.s. 


(auocstub)  a 
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455.  Dissensions  of  the  Triumvirs ;  Actium.  —  Then  Lepidus 
was  set  aside,  and  Antonius  and  Octavius  divided  the  Roman 
world.  Soon  each  was  to  plot  for  the  other's  share.  The  East 
had  fallen  to  Antonius.  Immediately  afterward  he  became  in- 
fatuated with  the  licentious  Cleopatra,  in  Egypt,  until  he  lost 
care  even  for  his  military  fame,  and  sank  into  sensual  indo- 
lence broken  only  by  fitful  gleams  of  his  old  energy.  Octavius 
was  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  this  condition,  when  a 
pretext  was  made  ready  to  his  hand.  Antonius  bestowed  rich 
provinces  upon  Cleopatra,  and,  it  was  rumored,  planned  to 
supplant  Rome  by  Alexandria  as  chief  capital.  The  Roman 
senate  declared  war,  and  in  31  b.c.  the  naval  battle  of  Actium 
was  fought  off  the  west  coast  of  Greece.  It  was  the  third 
of  the  decisive  battles  in  the  establishment  of  the  empire ; 
and  like  Pharsalus  and  Philippi,  it  also  was  a  victory  for  the 
West  over  the  East. 

III.     OCTAVIUS  AUGUSTUS,  .31  B.C.-14  A.D. 

456.  Final  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  —  Actium  made 
Octavius  sole  master  of  the  Roman  world.  He  proceeded  to 
the  East  to  restore  order  and  to  annex  Egypt.  On  his  return 
to  Rome  in  29  b.c,  the  gates  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  were 
closed,  in  token  of  the  reign  of  i)eace.^  Prudent  and  generous 
measures  soon  brought  back  order  and  prosperity  to  distracted 
and  bankrupt  Italy  also,  and  in  27  b.c.  the  senate  conferred 
upon  Octavius  the  new  title  of  Atujustns,  formerly  used  only 
for  the  gods.  Many  writers  date  the  beginning  of  the  formal 
Empire  from  this  event- 
In   his   earlier   career,  Octavius  had   proven  himself  able, 

adroit,  unscrupulous,  utterly  cold-blooded.  He  had  shrunk 
from  no  helpful  cruelty  and  had  been  moved  from  his  policy 
by  no  passion.  But  absolute  power,  which  so  often  drives 
smaller    intellects    to    frenzied   wickedness,    seems    to    have 


1  These  gates  were  always  open  in  war.     They  had  been  closed  only  once 
before  in  historical  times,  and  once  in  legend  by  King  Numa. 
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wanned  this  cold,  unlovely  sclieiner  into  something  akin  to 
true  greatness.'  After  the  final  victory  he  declared  a  general 
amnesty  and  took  up  the  work  of  the  great  Julius  in  something 


of  hia  spirit,  thongh  with  a  more  cautious  and  conservative 
temper.  The  remaining  forty  years  of  his  life  Augustus  gave 
to  unremitting  toil  in  reorganizing  jx)litics  and  society,  laying 

1  Read  Capea'  i'ari^  Empirt,  6-0, 
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the  foundations  of  the  Empire  so  securely  that  even  his  death 
did  not  shake  them.  The  details  of  his  organization,  as  well 
as  the  glorious  literature  and  architecture  that  have  made  the 
Augustan  Age  splendid  in  human  annals,  will  be  treated  in 
the  next  chapter. 


For  FrRTHBR  Reading.  —  For  Division  I.,  see  close  of  that  division. 
Division  II.  does  not  demand  extensive  reading.  The  student  with  leisure 
will  tind  good  accounts  in  Merivale^s  Triumvirate^^  Pelham«  and  the 
opening  of  Capes'  Earbj  Empire  (Epochs).  At  this  stage  we  take  leave 
of  the  authors  who  have  so  far  been  our  chief  guides.  The  reading  for 
Division  III.  can  best  be  done  in  connection  with  the  next  chapter  (see 
bibliography  at  its  close). 

Spp.cial  Report.  — Octavius'  reorganization  in  Italy  in  the  years 
20-27  B.C.,  with  special  reference  to  financial  measures. 

Exercise.  —  1.  Battles.  Add  to  previous  lists  the  following:  Phar- 
salia,  Thapsus,  Munda,  Philippi,  Actium. 

2.  Catchword  review  of  the  period  44  b.c.-27  a.d. 

3.  Review  the  theme  quotations  at  the  heads  of  chapters  through  the 
volume,  and  consider  their  bearing  upon  their  respective  periods. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  FIRST  THREE  CENTURIES  — 
AUGUSTUS  TO  DIOCLETIAN. 

I.  TABLE  OF  EMPERORS. 

457.  Character  of  the  Treatment  of  this  Period.  — With  the  age  of 
Augustus  the  history  of  the  Empire  ceases  to  be  centered  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  Nor  is  it  centered  even  in  the  emperors.  Many  interests  depend, 
of  course,  upon  the  individual  ruler,  but  the  greater  movements  go  on  in 
much  the  same  way,  no  matter  who  sits  upon  the  throne.  Our  study 
will  not  concern  itself  with  the  gossip  of  the  court  or  the  intrigues  of  the 
palace,  nor  can  we  profitably  follow  the  reigns  in  detail.  Our  interest 
for  the  next  three  centuries  lies  not  so  much  in  a  narrative  of  any  kind 
as  in  a  topical  survey  of  the  institutions  of  the  Empire,  upon  which,  in 
large  measure,  modern  society  rests. 

The  following  list  of  reigns  is  for  reference  in  connection  with  Divisions 
If.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  It  may  be  used  also,  with  the  books  open,  for  various 
instructive  questions  and  comparisons.  In  review,  prominent  facts  and 
names  may  be  memorized. 

A,      Two    CENTUKIE.S    OF   OrDER. 

458.  The  Julian  Caesars. 

1.  Augustus,  31  n.c.-l4  a.d.:  fixed  the  constitution;  despotism  under 
republican  name  (§462  ff.);  fixed  the  frontier  (Teutoberg,  §  472); 
census  of  the  empire  ;  '*  golden  age ''  of  literature  ;  "  found  Rome  brick 
and  left  it  marble  "  ;  hirth  of  Chrint,  4  B.C.  (§  031,  note). 

2.  Tiberius,  14-37  a.d.:  taciturn,  suspicious,  degenerating  at  Rome  into 
a  gloomy  tyrant,  but  proverbial  among  the  provincials  for  scrupulous 
fairness  and  good  government ;  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

3.  Caligula,  37-41  a.d.:  a  capricious  madman  with  gleams  of  ferocious 
humor — ''  Would  that  the  Romans  had  all  one  neck  !  *'  Assassinated 
by  his  guard. 
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4.   Claudius,  41-54  a.d.:   timid  pedant  controlled  by  vicious  favorites; 

citizenship  rapidly  extended  ;  conqut^st  of  soutfipru  Britain.*  * 
6.   Nero,  54-68  a.d.:  tiger-like  depravity  ;  able  ministers  (Seneca*);  half 

of  Rome  consumed  in  a  six  days'  lire  —  persecution  of  the  Christians 

in  the  city  on  charge  of  incendiarism. 

69  A.D.:  a  year  of  anarchy  and  civil  war  between  emperors  (Galba, 
Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian)  proclaimed  by  rival  legions. 

459.   The  Flavian  and  Antonine  Caesars. 

a.   The  Fine  tans, 

1.  Vespasian  {Flavins  Vespasianus) ,  70-70  a.i>.;  proclaimed  by  the 
legions  in  Syria  ;  gramUon  of  a  Sabine  laborer;  a  rude  soldier,  who 
had  been  prominent  in  war  in  Britain  and  Judea  ;  economy  and  homely 
tastes;  thrifty  government ;  dentruction  of  Jerusalem  by  his  son  Tittts* 

2.  Titus,  79-81  a.d.:  associated  in  the  government  by  his  father;  his 
exclamation  —  not  being  able  one  night  to  recall  that  he  had  made  any 
one  hfippy  —  "I  have  lost  a  day  !"  Destruction  of  Pompeii  by  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.*    (Read  Buhver's  novel.  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.) 

3.  Domitian,  81-1KJ  a.d.  :  brother  of  Titus;  became  tyrannical,  and  was 
assassinated;  Agricola  completed  conquest  of  Britain*;  Persecution 
of  th  e  Ch  risl  ia  ns. 

h.   TJie  Auto  nines, 

1.  Nerva,  WJ-98  a.d.:  an  aged  senator  of  Spanish  descent;  elected  by 
the  senate,  and  accepted  by  the  soldiers. 

2.  Trajan,  98-117  a.d.  :  Spaniard,  adopted  by  Nerva;  extension  of  fron- 
tiers to  their  yreatest  //m?7.s  (map,  and  §474);  era  of  roads  and  build- 
ing; charitable  endowment  by  the  state  for  poor  children*  (Capes' 
Antonines,  10-21) ;  local  and  slight  persecution  of  Christians. 

3.  Hadrian,  117-138  a.d.  :  Spanish  relative,  adopted  by  Trajan  ;  extended 
citizenship ;  gave  l*rivy  Council  a  tixed  form  (§  403)  ;  wall  in  Britain 
against  the  northern  IMcts. 

4.  Antoninus  Pius,  138-101  a.d.  :  adopted  by  Hadrian  ;  peaceful,  un- 
eventful rule  (*'  Hajjpy  is  the  people  whose  annals  are  meager  ! ");  his 
characteristic  watchward  to  the  officer  of  the  guard  as  he  was  about 
to  die —  Equanimity. 

His  son  wrote  of  him  :  *'  He  was  ever  prudent  and  temperate.  .  .  . 
He  looked  to  his  duty  only,  and  not  io  the  opinion  of  men  .  .  .  nothing 
harsh,  nothing  excessive,  nothing  rnde,  nothing  overdone.'' 


1  Special  repijrts  may  be  assigned  on  the  seven  topics  starred  in  §§  458-461. 
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G.  BUrcu)  Aurelina  AntoniDas,  161-ISO  a.d.  :  nephew  and  adopted  son  of 
Pius  ;  a  softened  and  noble  stoic  pliilosopher  ;  the  great  Atiatic  phigue 
(§  513);  rfiieical  of  burbitrian  attarks  {§  Qll);  persecalion  nf  Cbris- 
tian$;  hia  TTioujArt  (§  603)  —  one  of  the  noblest  books  of  the  world. 

"To  come  la  the  aid  of  the  weak,  to  uiiligate  the  lot  of  slaTea,  to 
facilitate  manumission,  to  protect  wards,  were  the  objects  of  Marcus  as 
of  his  predecessor."  —  Bi;ry. 
'Die  five  preceding  rulet«  are  known  as  the  Good  Emiirrors.    Says  Meri- 

vnle.  "  Th«  blameless  career  of  these  illustrious  princes  lias  furnished 

the  bvHt  excuse  for  Caiisarism  in  all  after  ages." 

0.  Commodus,  180-193  a.h.  :  sou  of  Aurclius ;  an  Infamous  tyrant,  nuir- 
dered  by  his  ofUcers. 

460.  General  Character  of  theGoTemmeot.— Thus  this  first  long 
period  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  is  an  age  of  settled  govern- 
ment and  regular  succession,  except  fur  Hie  disorders  of  tlie  one  terrible 
year  OU  a.h.,  al  the  close  of  Nero's  reign.  That  brief  anarchy  suUlivldes 
the  period  into  nearly  equal  part«.  The  Julian  emperors  (AoMiaiitr  and 
related  to  the  great  Julius)  covered  just  a  century.  After  the  thi'ee  Fla- 
vians (Itatiuim)  catne  the  six  Anlonines,  who  also  covered  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years.  They  were  procineiatg.  The  election  of  Galba  by  the  Spanish 
legion  ill  Oil  a.d.,  as  Tacitus  says,  '*  bad  revealed  the  secret  that  emperors 
cuuhl  be  made  elsewhere  than  in  Rome."  The  majority  uf  the  fourteen 
rulers  vivre  Kood  men  ;  nearly  all  were  capable  rulers ;  the  few  tyrants  had 
short  reigns  after  their  evil  (jualities  began  to  show, 

B.    A    C'kntitkv    ok    Disittki)    Si'ccessio.'*    iietwekn    Mii.i- 

TAKV     Al>VKNTIrHKl{M. 

461.  The  "Barrack  Emperoro,"  193-384  A.D.      (See  S  5i:i.) 
I!Kt:  I'ertinax,  Jullanus. 

Septimius  Sevenis,  H(3-2U ;  African  soldier ;  pfneriiiiiiiiH  i>/  Ibr  Vliriih 

Caracalla,  211-217:  tyrant;  mniU  all  frrr  liiAahii/iiiU  of  Ihf  emptrt 
Htimini  ritizfna;  the  age  of  Uie  great  jurists  —  DlplaD,  etc. 

M^icrinus,  '.ilT-218.  Elofcabalus.  218-222.  Alexander  Sererus,  222-2:15: 
a  prosperous  period  under  a  gentle  and  able  sovcrei(ni.  Maximus.  23r)- 
■i:\%.  Oordianus  1.  and  II.,  Puplenus,  Balbtnus,  2^18.  Gordianus  III., 
2:i8-244.     I'hlllppus.  244.249. 

Deciua,  24))-25l  :  died  in  battle  against  the  invading  Goths,  who  are  then 
bought  off;  gfttrriil p'nte.Htinn  of  VhriHiant. 
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251-270:  Callus,  Aemilianus,  Valerian,  Gallienus,  Claudius  II.  The 
eight  years  of  Gallienus  (260-268)  are  the  '*  Age  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants," 
when  numerous  claimants  exercised  regal  power  in  sections  of  the 
empire. 

Aurelian,  270-275:  Illyrian  peasant  —  victorious  general;  persecution  of 
Christians;  new  city  wall  to  defend  Home;  restored  the  frontier 
(abandoning  Dacia)  ;  conquered  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra*  (Ware's 
novel,  Zenobia). 

275-284 :  Tacitus,  Florianus,  Probus,  Carus,  Carinus,  Numerianus. 


II.   THE   CONSTITUTION— TO   DIOCLETIAN,   284  A.D. 
A.   Central  Government.^ 

462.  Republican  Forms  preserved.  —  In  27  b.c.  Octavius  re- 
signed his  dictatorship,  as  has  been  said,  and  declared  the 
Republic  restored.  Augustus  himself  (^Monumentum,  xxxiv.) 
writes:  "After  that  time  I  excelled  all  others  in  dignity,  but 
of  power  I  held  no  more  than  those  who  were  my  colleagues  in 
any  magistracy."  The  senate  of  course  at  once  gave  back  to 
him  his  more  important  powers  in  different  ways,  but  the  forms 
of  the  old  constitution  were  respected  as  scrupulously  as  facts 
would  permit.  Succeeding  emperors  followed  this  policy  for 
three  centuries.  Augustus  carried  the  same  principle  into  his 
private  life.  He  refused  all  the  pomp  of  monarchy,  lived  more 
simply  than  many  a  noble,  and  walked  the  streets  like  any 
citizen,  charming  all  by  his  frank  courtesy.- 

The  senate  continued  to  exercise  much  real  power.  It  was 
no  longer  a  close  oligarchy.  It  became  a  chosen  body  of  dis- 
tinguished men  selected  by  the  emperor  from  the  whole  em- 


1  A  comprehensive  treatment  is  given  in  Bury's  Student's  Roman  Empire^ 
12-38, 1G5-1C6,  509-515.  Excellent  discussions  also  in  Pelliam.  3yiM12.  416-417, 
425-4:«),  446-448,  and  in  Capes'  Early  Empire,  11-19,  181-184,  and  Antonines, 
203-209;  see  Gibbon,  eh.  iii.,  for  the  Age  of  the  Antonines. 

2  Many  of  the  best  of  Augustus' successors  imitated  him  in  this  also:  but 
Tiberius  gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  law  of  Maje.stas^  so  that  thereafter  to 
slight  the  emperor  by  word  or  deed  might  be  regarded  as  treason  against 
the  state.    This  is  the  origin  of  the  law  of  treason  in  Europe  later. 
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pire,  and  it  gave  powerful  expreaaion  to  the  feeling  of  the  beat 
classes  of  the  widespread  realm.  The  better  emperors  treated 
it  with  gi-eat  respect  aiid  encouraged  it  to  »;0(*>perate  in  govern- 
ment. Some  writers,  accordingly,  call  the  government  during 
these  three  centuries  a  iJyarflii/  {jitiiit-riile.  of  emperor  and 
senate).  The  distinction  seems  needlessly  fanciful,  however. 
The  emperor  was  a  monarch  whenever  he  chose  to  assert  hia 
sovei-eignty. 

Tlie  Asiiemhlif  ceased  to  jiass  laws,  but  for  some  time  it 
still  went  tlirongh  the  form  of  elections.  Augustus  did  not 
hesitate  to  canvass  personally  for  its  vote  for  himself  and  his 
nominees.  I-ater  riiler.s  often  nominated  only  one  man  for 
ea(;h  office,  leaving  luit  even  t)ic  apjicarance  of  a  choice.  Home 
elections  were  then  transferreil  to  the  senate,  and  about  the 
end  of  the  century  the  Assembly  faded  away. 

463.  The  Emperor's  Power.  —  But  even  under  Augustus,  the 
consuls  and  other  elected  officers  tended  more  and  more  to 
l>ecome  merely  municipal  in  function.  Alongside  the  old 
forms  there  grew  up  an  imjwrial  machinery,  centralized  in  one 
man  and  constituting  the  real  agency  of  government.  Tins 
msichinery  was  partly  lild  in  origin  and  partly  new.  As  with 
t'acsar,  so  now,  a  ininil)er  of  the  more  inii>ortant  offices  were 
com^ntrated  in  the  peison  of  t)(;tavius.  He  held  the  tribu- 
ciidan  and  proconsular  |H>wer  throughout  all  the  provinces  for 
life,  —  and  so  was  Icatler  of  the  city  and  master  of  the  legions, 
lie  lieeamc  Tuntifex  Maxiinus.  As  liensor  he  could  appoint  or 
detiradi-  seuatiirs;  and  as  tribune,  or  with  the  new  title  of 
I'riuc-eps,  he  i-ould  lead  the  debates  of  the  senate  and  so  con- 
trol the  spiiiitim  i-oi'niidii,  which  became  one  chief  means  of  law- 
niiiking.  The  remaining  legislation  emanated  from  him, — 
directly,  in  eilirts  (as  from  the  old  republican  magistrates  some- 
times), or  in  retcriptti  (directions  to  his  officials),  or,  indirectly, 
tlin)ugh  the  great  jurists  he  appointed,  whose  interpretations 
iii  doubtful  cases  came  to  l>e  a  source  of  law.  He  appointed 
the  governors  of  the  provinces  and  the  generals  of  the  legions, 
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the  new  city  prefect  (judge),  and  the  new  praetorian  prefect 
(commander  of  the  praetorians,  the  select  body  of  troops  in 
Kome),  and  he  called  together  at  will  his  chief  officers  and 
trusted  friends  as  a  Privy  Council  to  advise  and  assist  in 
carrying  on  the  administration.* 

Octavius  also  retained  the  title  of  Imperator ;  and  this  term, 
with  the  title  Augustus  and  the  name  Caesar,  became  attached 
to  the  office  of  supreme  ruler,  so  that  each  successor  was  known 
as  an  Imperator  Caesar  Augustus.^  The  name  and  many  forms 
of  the  Republic  survived,  but  they  served  only  to  cloak  thinly 
an  unqualified  despotism,  for  which  a  new  name  was  to  grow 
from  the  ruler's  title  and  power  (Jmperalor,  imperiinn), 

464.   The  Establishment  of  the  Empire  a  Gradual  Process. — 

The  P^mpire  is  dated  sometimes  frcmi  the  year  27  b.c.  (when 
Octavius  received  the  title  of  Augustus),  sometimes  from  31 
B.C.  (Actium),  sometimes  from  49  \km.  (when  Julius  crossed 
the  Rubicon).  The  fact  is,  that  its  establishment  was  a  grad- 
ual process,  the  essence  of  which  was,  that  a  single  citizen  by 
special  commissions  united  in  himself  powers  thai  7cere  originally 
intended  to  check  one  another. 

The  process  was  not  complete,  even  in  the  life  of  Augus- 
tus, for  the  ])ractical  master  was  not  yet  the  acknowledged 
monarch ;  but  a  great  step  was  taken  when  on  Augustus'  death 
all  the  world  quietly  recognized  that  he  must  have  a  successor 
with  like  powers,  though  no  law  called  for  one.  Augustus, 
to  be  sure,  hfid  associated  his  stepson  Tiberius  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  so  had  pointed  him  out  for  the  succession.  Augustus 
had  held  his  powers  for  terms  of  years  periodically  renewed. 
The  senate  now  conferred  them  upon  Tiberius,  without  any 
reference  to  time.  Tiberius  indeed  did  intimate  at  his  election 
that  he  should  lay  down  his  power  as  soon  as  the  state  no 


lAt  first  this  body  was  irre^ilar  and  its  work  intermittent;  Hadrian 
(§  459  b  3)  nia<ie  it  a  regular  part  of  the  government,  with  fixed  form  and 
functions. 

-The  survival  of  the  name  Caesar  as  an  imperial  title  in  Kaiser  and  Tsar 
will  be  feadily  recognized. 
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longer  needed  liim ;  but  no  one  took  him  tieriously ;  and  it 
soon  became  invanable  jiractice  to  confer  at  the  beginning  of 
each  reign  all  the  imperial  powers  upon  the  new  ruler  fnr  life. 
Equally  signitioaitt  was  the  fact  tliat  at  Augustus'  death  the 
senate  decreed  him  divine  honors.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  authorizetl  worship  of  dead  enn>erois,  which  leeame  the 
i:haracteristic  and  most  universal  religious  rite  of  tlie  follow- 
ing centuries.' 

465.  Nature  of  the  Succession.  —  The  weakest  jwint  in  the 
im|i«rial  constitution  was  the  uncertiiiiity  alKiut  the  nietho«l  of 
succession.  In  theory,  just  as  the  early  republican  ln!^ristrates 
nominated  their  successors,  so  the  euii>ei-iir  nominated  the 
ablest  mail  in  liis  dominions  to  the  seiiatti  for  his  sutrcessor. 
}iut  this  prim-iple  was  confused  from  the  tirst  by  family  claims, 
aud  later  by  the  whims  of  the  legions.  The  inonai'chy  was 
neither  elective  nor  heritlitaiy,  but  it  came  in  time  to  combine 
the  worst  evils  of  l)oth  systems.  The  pnu'tiu'liui  guards  in 
Home  had  to  1h>  conciliated  by  presents  fixim  each  new  ruler, 
and  two  centuries  later  the  throue  became  for  a  hundred  years 
the  prey  of  militiry  iiilventurers  {§S  -Mil,  iil'J,  olo). 

Still,  despite  this  criticism,  the  student  of  hi.story  must 
acknowledge  sadly  the  truth  of  Mommspn's  .statement  regard- 
hig  the  Hi'St  tw.)  centuries  {P,-ui;iur>-n,  I.  4):  "Seldom  has  the 
government  of  so  hirge  a  part  of  the  world  been  conducted  for 
so  long  a  time  in  so  orderly  a  seiiuence.'' 

H.     Local  Ao.mimstkatiov. 

466.  Municipal  Government-  —  Throughout  the  empire  great 
iniml)crs  of  cities  enjoyed  a  real  self-government  for  local  con- 
ccnis.  The  magistrates  (consuls  or  duumviri,  aediles,  and 
([uaestors)   were  elected  in  ])opn]ar  asseuiblies  that  remained 

>  Kend  Capes,  Enrlii  Einpin.  41-U.  The  custom  wkh  In  accord  with  tha 
imirersitl  wursblp  of  anceatora  and  heroes  amuiig  the  ancl«Dta,  and  not  no 
Hvrvllcly  bla.spheiiioiu  sa  it  seems  at  first  to  us. 

^  Kead  i'apes.  Karly  Empirt.  193-lW,  or  Artwld,  Roman  PnvinHal  Aimin- 
Utralim,  2^3-238. 
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active  long  after  the  Assembly  at  Rome  had  passed  away.  The 
election  placards  posted  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii  (§  459  a  2) 
show  that  these  political  contests  were  real,  with  strong  popular 
excitement.  The  ex-magistrates  formed  a  town  council,  who 
voted  local  taxes,  expended  them  for  town  purposes,  and  in 
general  looked  after  town  matters.  Their  ordinances,  some- 
times at  least,  were  submitted  to  the  assembly  of  citizens  for 
approval.  Everything  indicates  the  persistence  of  intense 
local  patriotism;  and  the  fo)i^is  of  these  munici})al  institutions 
(§  336),  derived  from  the  old  Republic  and  organized  and  ex- 
tended to  the  provinces  by  the  Empire,  were  never  to  die  out 
in  Europe. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  under  the  Empire  the  real  independ- 
ence of  the  local  governments  w^as  gradually  sapped  by  the 
habit  of  referring  all  matters  to  the  jirovincial  governor,  and 
by  the  natural  tendency  of  strong  rulers  to  sweep  away  the 
irregularities  of  local  institutions  in  favor  of  symmetry  and 
greater  efficiency.  Oftentimes,  the  better  intentioned  the  ruler, 
the  stronger  this  evil  tendency.  Pliny  (§  494)  was  a  worthy  ser- 
vant of  a  noble  emperor;  but  we  find  Pliny  writing  to  ask  Tra- 
jan whether  he  shall  allow  the  citizens  of  a  town  in  his  province 
of  Bithynia  to  repair  their  public  baths  as  they  desire,  or 
whether  he  shall  require  them  to  build  new  onea^^  and  whether 
he  shall  not  interfere  to  compel  a  wiser  use  of  public  moneys 
lying  idle  in  another  town,  and  to  simplify  varieties  of  local 
politics  in  others.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  great 
Trajan,  wiser  than  his  minister,  gently  rebukes  this  over-zeal, 
and  will  have  no  wanton  meddling  with  matters  that  pertain 
to  established  rights  and  customs.  But  other  rulers  were  not 
so  far-sighted,  and  this  local  life  did  decline  before  the  spirit 


1  Read  the  correspondence,  or  at  least  the  exceUent  extracts  in  Bury,  440- 
444,  or  in  Fling's  Studies,  No.  9.  Capes'  Anlonines,  23-25,  gives  a  shorter 
extract.  This  Roman  centralization,  however,  is  matched  by  the  interference 
ot  the  central  government  of  France  in  local  concerns  up  to  the  French 
Kevolution;  advanced  students  may  consult  Tocqueville's  France  b^ore  the 
Revolution. 
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of  centralization  until  there  were  left  only  the  forms.  Happily, 
the  barbarians  came  before  the  forms,  too,  were  gone,  in  time 
to  fill  them  with  new  life  and  to  preserve  them  for  the  modern 
world. 

467.  The  Provinces.^  —  Above  the  towns  there  was  no  local 
sf //-government.  The  administration  of  the  provinces  was 
regulated  along  the  lines  Julius  Caesar  had  marked  out.  The 
better  emperors  also  gave  earnest  study  to  provincial  needs; 
but  the  imperial  government,  however  paternal  and  kindly, 
was  despotic  and  absolute.  Provincial  assemblies,  it  is  true, 
were  called  together  sometimes  to  give  the  emperor  informa- 
tion or  advice.  These  assemblies  were  made  up  of  delegates 
from  the  various  towns  in  a  province,  and,  at  first  sight,  they 
have  the  look  of  representative  parliaments;  but  they  never 
acquired  any  real  political  power.^ 

III.     IMPERIAL   DEFENSE. 
A.     The  Army. 

468.  Numbers.  —  The  standing  army  counted  thirty  legions ; 
the  auxiliaries  and  naval  forces  raised  the  total  of  troops,  at 
the  highest,  to  some  four  hundred  thousand.  They  were  sta- 
tioned almost  wholly  on  the  three  exposed  frontiers.  The 
inner  provinces,  as  a  rule,  needed  only  a  handful  of  soldiers 
for  ]K)lice  purposes.  Twelve  hundred  sufficed  to  garrison  all 
(Jaul.  It  is  a  curious  thought  that  the  civilized  Christian 
nations  which  now  fill  the  old  Roman  territory,  with  no  out- 
side barbarians  to  dread,  keep  always  under  arms  ten  or  twelve 
times  the  forces  of  the  Roman  emperors.  One  chief  cause  of 
the  Empire,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  the  need  for  more 
efficient  protection  of  the  frontiers.  This  need  the  Empire  met  . 
nobly  and  economically. 


1  AdviiiH'ed   studt'iits  may  consult  Aniold's  Roman  Provincial  Admin- 
istration. 

2  Ri-aci  Arnold,  202. 
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469.  Sources. — The  recruits  were  drawn,  even  in  the  Early 
Empire,  from  the  provinces  rather  than  from  Italy  ;  and  more 
and  more  the  armies  were  renewed  fioni  the  frontiers  where 
thoy  Htood.  Iti  the  third  eentuiy  barbarian  mercenaries  were 
admitted  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  the  following  period  they 
came  to  make  the  ohief  strength  of  the  legions. 


470.  Induatrial  and  Disciplinary  Uses.  —  The  lioman  legions 
were  not  withdr.iwn  wholly  from  productive  labor.  In  peace, 
besides  the  nmtine  of  cauiii  life,  tliey  were  emjiloyed  upon  pul>- 
lic  works :  "  they  raised  the  niarvclouN  Roman  roa<ls  through 
hundreds  of  miles  of  swamp  and  forest;  they  spanned  great 
rivers  with  magnificent  bridges;  they  built  dikes  to  bar  out 
the  sea,  and  aqueducts  and  baths  to  increase  the  well-lieing  of 
frontier  cities."  In  the  absence  of  a  complex  industrial  system 
like  ours,  the  steady  discipline  of  the  legions  affonled  also  a 
moral  and  pliysieal  training  for  which  there  were  fewer  sub- 
stitutes then  than  now.  At  the  expiration  of  their  twenty 
years  with  the  eagles,  the  veterans  became  full  Koman  citizens 
(no  matter  whence  they  had  been  recruited);  they  were  com- 
monly settled  in  colonies,  with  grants  of  land,  and  became  valu- 
able members  of  the  community. 

The  legions  proved,  too,  a  noble  school  for  commanders. 
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Merit  was  carefully  promoted,  and  military  incompetence  dis- 
appeared. Great  generals  follow  one  another  in  endless  series, 
and  many  of  the  greatest  emperors  were  soldiers  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks. 

B.    The  Frontiers. 

471.  The  Frontiers  as  Augustus  found  them.  —  Julius  Caesar 
left  the  empire  bounded  by  natural  barriers  on  three  sides  and 
on  part  of  the  fourth:  the  North  Sea  and  the  Rhine  on  the 
northwest,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  the  African  and  Arabian 
deserts  on  the  south,  Arabia  and  the  upper  Euphrates  on  the 
east,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  northeast. 

The  Euphrates  limit  was  not  ideally  satisfactory:  it  sur- 
rendered to  Oriental  states  half  the  empire  of  Alexander,  and 
let  the  great  Parthian  kingdom  border  dangerously  upon  the 
Roman  world.  Julius  seems  to  have  intended  a  sweeping 
change  on  this  side,  but  none  of  his  successors  (unless  it  were 
Trajan)  seriously  thought  of  one.  The  only  other  unsafe  line 
was  on  the  north,  in  Europe. 

472.  The  Frontiers  as  Augustus  corrected  them.  —  Augustus 
aimed  to  make  this  northern  line  secure.  He  easily  annexed 
the  lands  south  of  the  lower  Danube  (modern  Servia  and  Bul- 
garia—  the  Roman  province  of  Moesia);  and,  after  many  years 
of  stubborn  warfare,  he  added  the  remaining  territory  between 
the  Danulje  and  the  Alps  (the  provinces  of  Rhaetia,  Noricum, 
and  Pannonia).  The  colonizing  and  Romanizing  of  these  new 
districts  were  pressed  on  actively,  and  the  line  of  the  Danube 
was  firmlv  secured. 

In  Germany,  Augustus  wished,  wisely,  to  move  the  frontier 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe.  The  line  of  the  Danube  and  Elbe 
is  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  Danube  and  Rhine,  though  it 
guards  more  territory  (see  map) ;  and  it  could  have  been  more 
easily  defended,  because  the  critical  opening  between  the  upper 
courses  of  the  rivers  is  filled  by  the  great  natural  wall  of 
the  mountains  of  modem  Bohemia  and  Moravia.     But  here 
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Augustus  failed.  The  territory  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe  was  subdued,  it  is  true,  and  it  was  held  for  some  years  as 
a  province.  But  in  the  year  9  a.d.  the  Germans  rose  again 
under  the  noble  Hermann.*  Varus,  the  Roman  commander, 
was  entrapped  in  the  Teutoberg  Forest y  and  in  a  great  three- 
days'  battle  his  three  legions  were  utterly  annihilated.  The 
Roman  dominion  was  at  once  swept  back  to  the  Rhine.  This 
was  the  first  retreat  Rome  ever  made  from  territory  she  had 
once  occupied.  Roman  writers  recognized  the  serious  nature 
of  the  reverse.  Florus  expressed  it,  *^And  thus  from  this  dis- 
aster it  came  to  j>ass  that  that  empire  which  had  not  stayed  its 
march  at  tlie  shore  of  ocean  did  halt  at  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.''  The  aged  Augustus  was  broken  by  the  blow,  and  for 
days  moaned  repeatedly,  ^*0  Varus,  Varus!  give  me  back  my 
legions ! "  At  his  death,  five  years  later,  he  bequeathed  to  his 
successors  the  injunction  that  they  should  be  content  w4th  the 
empire  as  it  stood.  This  policy  was  adopted  perhaps  too 
readily.  Tiberius  did  send  expeditions  to  chastise  the  Ger- 
mans, and  Roman  armies  again  marched  victoriously  to  the 
Elbe;  the  standards  of  the  lost  legions  were  recovered,  and  a 
Roman  commander  won  the  title  Germanicus ;  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  restore  the  lost  Roman  province,  and  the  less 
satisfax*tory  Rhine  became  the  accepted  boundary  on  that  side 
of  the  empire. 

Still,  the  general  result  was  both  efficient  and  grand.  About 
the  civilized  world  was  draw^n  a  broad  belt  of  stormy  waves 
and  desolate  sands,  and  at  its  weaker  gaps  —  on  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  the  Euphrates  —  st<x)d  the  mighty,  sleepless  legions 
to  watch  and  ward. 

473.  Britain.  —  Claudius  unwisely  resumed  the  attempt  to 
conquer  Britain.  Perhaps  if  the  work  could  have  been  carried 
to  completion  it  would  have  been  well  enough ;  but,  after  long 
and  (fostly  war,  the  Roman  power  reached  only  to  the  edge  of 
the  highlands  in  Scotland.     Thus  a  new  frontier  was  added  to 


1  Special  report;  read  Creasy's  Decisive  Battles,  ch.  v.,  for  the  struggle. 
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similar  work  constructed  shortly  after  in  Britain,  called  Ha- 
drian's wall.  Its  purpose  was  to  help  shut  out  the  wild  Picts 
of  the  north.  It  extended  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Sol  way,  and 
considerable  remains  still  exist.  Under  Antoninus,  a  like  struc- 
ture was  made  farther  north,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  abrupt 
highlands,  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth. 

For  Further  Reading.  —  An  excellent  map  and  description  of  Ila- 
drian^s  wall  is  given  in  Biiry's  Student's  Empire^  502.  See  also  Gardiner's 
Students  History  of  England, 

On  Division  II.  in  general,  see,  especially,  Capes  and  Bury. 

IV.     SOCIETY  IN  THE  FIRST  TWO  CENTUKIES.i 

A.    Peace  axd  Prosperity.^ 

476.  The  Good  Roman  Peace.  —  The  year  G9  a.d.  (§  458)  is 
the  only  break  in  the  quiet  of  the  first  two  centuries  —  for  the 
revolts  of  Boadicea  in  Britain  (58  a.d.)  and  of  Hermann  are 
really  frontier  wars.  The  rebellion  of  Civili^  ^  on  the  Gallic  side 
of  the  Rhine  was  connected  with  the  disorders  of  the  year  69, 
and  the  national  rebellion  of  the  Jews  (§  459)  began  at  that 
same  time ;  and  both  these,  to  the  empire  at  large,  were  trivial 
disturbances.  Even  in  the  third  century,  when  the  legions 
were  incessantly  warring  among  themselves  in  btihalf  of  their 
favorite  commanders,  vast  regions  of  the  empire  were  uninter- 
ested and  undisturbed.  All  in  all,  an  area  as  large  as  the 
United  States,  with  a  population  of  one  hundred  millions, 
rested  in  the  good  Roman  peace  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years.  Never,  before  or  since,  has  so  large  a  pait  of  the 
world  known  such  unbroken  rest  from  the  horrors  and  waste 
of  war.  Few  troops  were  seen  within  the  empire,  and  "  the  dis- 
tant crash  of  arms  upon  the  Euphrates  or  the  Danube  scarcely 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  Mediterranean  lands." 


1  The  society  of  the  third  century  is  treated  in  Division  IV. 

2  Besides  the  specific  references  in  the  text  below,  see  Gibbon,  ch.  ii. ;  Capes ; 
Freeman's  Flavian  Emperors,  in  Second  Series  of  Historical  Essays ;  Watson *8 
Aureliiis;  Thomas'  Roman  Life;  Pellison's  Roman  Life. 

'  Special  report. 
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477.  Good  Goverament,  even  by  Bad  Emperors.  —  The  Caesars 
at  Rome  were  often  weak  or  wicked,  but  their  follies  or 
crimes  were  felt  for  the  most  part  only  by  the  nobles  of  the 
capital.  The  imperial  system  became  so  strong  that,  save  in 
minor  details,  the  world  moved  along  the  same  lines  whether  a 
mad  Caligula  or  a  philanthropic  Aurelius  sat  upon  the  throne. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  most  notable  advances  in  government  were 
made  under  the  worst  men — a  Tiberius,  a  Nero,  or  a  Caracalla. 

**  To  the  Roman  city  the  Empire  was  political  death  ;  to  the  provinces 
it  was  the  beginning  of  new  life.  ...  It  was  not  without  good  reason 
that  the  provincials  raised  their  altars  to  more  than  one  prinoe  for  whom 
the  citizens,  also  not  without  good  reason,  sharpened  ibeir  daggers.**  — 
Fkekman,  Chief  Periods^  09. 

^^  It  was  in  no  mean  spirit  of  flattery  that  the  provincials  raised  statues 
and  altars  to  the  Emperors,  to  some  even  of  the  vilest  who  have  ever 
ruled.  .  .  .  The  people  knew  next  to  nothing  of  their  vices  and  follies, 
and  thought  of  them  chiefly  as  the  symbol  of  the  ruling  Providence  which 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  had  silenced  war  and  faction  and  secured 
the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  peace,  before  unknown.*'  —  Capes,  Early 
Empire,  202. 

478.  Prosperity  of  the  First  Two  Centuries.  —  The  reign  of 
the  Autonines  (§  459  h  4  and  6)  has  been  called  the  "golden 
age  of  humanity.^'  Gibbon  Iwlieved  that  a  man,  if  allowed  his 
choice*,  would  prefer  to  have  lived  then  rather  than  at  any  other 
period  of  the  world's  history.     Mommsen  adds  his  authority:  — 

"  In  its  sphere,  —  which  those  who  belonged  to  it  were  not  far  wrong 
in  reganlinj^  as  the  world,  —  the  Empire  fostered  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  many  nations  united  under  its  sway  longer  and  more  completely 
than  any  other  leading  power  has  ever  succeeded  in  doing.  .  .  .  And  if 
an  amjel  of  the  Tjord  were  to  strike  a  balance  whether  the  domain  ruled 
hy  Sevenis  Antoninus  was  governed  with  the  greater  intelligence  and 
grt'dter  hunwnitfj  at  that  time  or  in  the  present  day,  whether  civilization 
and  national  prosperity  generally  hare  since  that  time  advanced  or  retro- 
graded, it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  decision  would  prove  in  favor  of 
the  present."*^  —  Mommsen,  Provinces,  5. 

The  roads  were  safe ;  piracy  ceased  from  the  seas,  and  trade 
flourished  as  it  was  not  to  flourish  again  for  a  thousand  years. 
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The  ports  were  crowded  with  shipping,  and  the  Mediterranean 
was  spread  with  happy  sails.  An  immense  traftic  flowed  cease- 
lessly between  Europe  and  Central  Asia  along  three  great  arter- 
ies :  one  in  the  north  by  the  Black  Sea  and  by  caravan  (along 
the  line  of  the  present  Russian  trans-Caspian  railway) ;  one  on 
the  south  by  Suez  and  the  Red  Sea;  one  by  caravan  across 
Arabia,  where,  amid  the  sands,  arose  white- walled  Palmyra, 
Queen  of  the  Desert.^  From  frontier  to  frontier,  communicBr 
tion  was  safe  and  rapid.  The  grand  military  and  post  roads 
ran  in  great  trunk-lines  —  a  thousand  miles  at  a  stretch  — 
from  every  frontier  toward  the  central  heart  of  the  empire, 
with  a  dense  network  of  ramifications  in  every  province.  Guide 
books  described  routes  and  distances,  and  inns  abounded.  The 
imperial  couriers  that  hurried  along  the  great  liighways  passed 
a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  milestones  a  day;  and  private 
travel,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Euphrates,  was  swifter,  safer, 
and  more  comfortable  than  again  until  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century.  Everywhere  rude  stockaded  villages  changed  into 
stately  marts  of  trade,  huts  into  palaces,  footpaths  into  paved 
Roman  roads.  Roman  irrigation  made  part  of  the  African 
desert  the  garden  of  the  world;  and  desolate  niins  of  that 
prosperity  mock  the  traveler  of  to-day  from  the  drifting  sands.^ 
In  Gaul,  Caesar  found  no  real  towns ;  in  the  third  century  that 
province  luid  one  hundred  and  sixteen  flourishing  cities,  with 
their  l)aths,  temples,  amphitheaters,  works  of  art,  roads,  aque- 
ducts, and  schools  of  eloquence  and  rhetoric. 

479.  Forms  of  Industry.  —  It  is  difficult  to  re-create  an  image 
of  the  throbbing,  busy  life  of  the  empire.  Plainly  it  was  a 
city  life;  equally  plain  it  is,  that  it  rested  on  agriculture  as 
the  chief  wealth-producing  industry.  We  are  to  think  of  a 
few  great  cities,  like  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  with 

1  On  trade  routes  to  China,  advanced  students  may  see  Bury's  Gibbon,  IV. 
Appendix,  p.  534  if. 

*  Under  French  rule  North  Africa,  in  the  last  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
began  to  recover  its  Roman  prosperity  aft^r  a  lapse  of  fifteen  hundred  years. 
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populations  varying  from  two  million  to  two  hundred  thou* 
sand,  and  with  their  rabble  fed  by  the  state ;  and  then  of  the 
rest  of  the  empire  mapped  into  municipia,  —  each  a  farming 
district  with  a  town  for  its  core.  Within  the  town,  modern 
manufacturing  works  were  absent.  For  gentlemen  there  were 
the  occupations  of  law,  the  army,  teaching,  literature,  medi- 
cine, and  the  farming  of  large  estates.  Lower  classes  made 
the  merchants,  architects,  shopkeepers,  weavers,  fullers,  and 
artisans.  In  medicine  there  was  considerable  subdivision  of 
labor.  We  hear  of  dentists  and  of  specialists  for  the  eye  and 
for  the  ear.  The  shopkeepers  and  artisans  were  organized  in 
companies,  or  guilds.  Unskilled  manual  labor  in  country  and 
city  was  carried  on  by  slaves,  and  they  rendered  assistance 
also  in  many  higher  forms  of  work. 

B.     Thk  Would  becomes  Roman. 

480.  Political  Unity.  —  Julius  Caesar  had  begun  the  rapid 
expansion  of  Roman  citizenship  beyond  Italy.  Through  his 
legislaticm  the  number  of  adult  males  with  the  franchise  rose 
from  some  nine  hundred  thousand  to  over  four  million.' 
Augustus  was  more  cautious,  but  before  his  death  the  total 
reached  nearly  five  million.  This  represented  a  population 
of  some  twenty-five  million  people,  in  an  empire  of  nearly 
one  hundred  million,  including  slaves.  Claudius  made  the 
next  groat  advance,  after  a  curious  debate  in  his  council,'  rais- 
ing the  total  of  adult  male  citizens  fit  for  military  service  to 
about  s(»ven  millions.  Hadrian  completed  the  enfranchisement 
of  (Jaul  and  Spain.  And  the  final  step  was  taken  by  Cara- 
calla  (212  a.d.),  who  made  all  free  inhabitants  of  the  empire 
full  citizens.  This  completed  the  process  of  political  absorp- 
tion that  began  when  the  Romans  and  Sabines  of  the  Palatine 
and  Quirinal  made  their  first  compact. 


1  This  is  the  increase  between  70  B.C.  (after  the  admission  of  the  Italians) 
and  127  B.C.  The  greater  part  of  the  growth  must  have  been  due  to  the 
reforms  of  Caesar.  '  Read  Tacitus,  Annals,  xi.  24-26. 
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By  the  time  of  Caracalla  the  franchise  was  no  longer  exer- 
cised, for  the  Roman  Assembly  had  ceased  to  exist  except  as 
a  mob  gathering.  But  eligibility  to  offices  and  the  perfect 
equality  before  the  law  were  high  privileges. 

481.  A  Unity  in  Feeling,  as  well  as  in  Law.  —  By  its  gen- 
erous policy,  by  its  prosperity  and  good  government,  by  its 
uniform  law,  and  its  easy  intercommunication,  the  Empire  won 
spiritual  dominion  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  Rome 
molded  the  manifold  races  of  her  realms  into  one  —  not  by 
conscious  effort  or  by  violent  legislation,  but  through  their  own 
affectionate  choice.*  Gaul,  Briton,  Dacian,  African,  Greek, 
called  themselves  Romans.  They  really  became  so,  in  life, 
thought,  and  feeling.  They  were  so  in  speech  and  culture. 
The  East  kept  its  Greek  tongue  and  a  pride  in  its  earlier  civil- 
ization (§  391),  but  it,  too,  turned  from  the  glories  of  Miltiades 
and  Leouidas  for  what  seemed  the  higher  honor  of  the  Roman 
name ;  and  East  and  West  alike  used  the  Roman  law  and 
Roman  political  institutions. 

This  union  was  not,  like  that  of  previous  empires,  one  of  ex- 
ternal force.  It  was  organic  —  in  the  inner  life  of  the  people. 
The  provincials  had  no  reason  to  feel  a  difference.  From  them 
now  came  the  men  of  letters  that  made  Roman  literature,  and 
the  grammarians  that  defined  the  Roman  language  (§§  491,  492, 
and  elsewhere) ;  they  furnished  the  emperors ;  in  their  cities 
arose  schools  of  rhetoric  that  taught  the  finer  use  of  Latin 
even  to  youth  born  by  the  Tiber.  The  poet  Claudian,  an 
Egyptian  Greek  of  the  fourth  century,  expressed  this  far- 
reaching  patriotism  in  noble  lines:  — 

1  Very  different  from  the  violent  measures  used  by  Russia  or  Germany  to- 
day to  nationalize  their  mixe<l  populations,  and  more  like  the  unconscious 
absorption  of  many  stocks  in  the  United  States.  The  Roman  army  as  a  means 
of  mixing  the  many  races  into  one  must  not  be  forgotten,  however ;  "  Spanish 
legions  were  stationed  in  Switzerland,  Swiss  in  Britain.  Pannonians  in  Africa, 
Illyrians  in  Armenia."  They  settled  and  married  in  their  new  homes  and 
helped  to  produce  a  race  uniform  even  in  blood. 
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^*  Rome,  Rome  alone  has  found  the  spell  to  charm 
The  tribes  that  bowed  beneath  her  coni^uering  arm  ; 
Has  given  one  name  to  the  whole  human  race, 
And  clasped  and  sheltered  them  in  fond  embrace,  — 
Mother,  not  mistress  ;  called  her  foe  her  son  ; 
And  by  soft  ties  made  distant  countries  one. 
This  to  her  peaceful  scepter  ail  men  owe,  — 
That  through  the  nations,  wheresoever  we  go 
Strangers,  we  find  a  fatherland.     Our  home 
We  change  at  will ;  we  count  it  sport  to  roam 
Through  distant  Thule,  or  with  sails  unfurled 
Seek  the  most  drear  recesses  of  the  world. 
Though  we  may  tread  Rhcme's  or  Orontes'  shore, 
Yet  are  we  all  one  nation  evermore.'' 

And  says  George  Burton  Adams :  — 

**  It  was  a  genuine  absoi-ption,  not  a  mere  contented  living  under  a 
foreign  government.  Local  dress,  religions,  manners,  family  names, 
language,  and  literature,  political  and  legal  institutions,  race  pride,  dis- 
appeared for  all  except  the  U)west  (ilasses,  and  everything  became  really 
Roman,  so  that  neither  they  (the  new  Romans)  nor  the  Romans  by 
blood  ever  felt  in  any  way  the  difference  of  descent."  —  Civilization 
during  the  MidiUe  Ages^  2:]. 

482.  Consequent  Diffusion  of  Social  Life.  —  Life  did  not  re- 
main centralized  at  Rome  as  in  the  first  century.  To  condense 
a  passage  from  Freeman's  ImjfressioHS  of  Rome:  — 

*'  Her  walls  were  no  longer  on  the  Tiber,  but  on  the  Danube,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  German  ( )cean.  Instead  of  an  outpost  at  Janiculum,  her  fortresses 
were  at  York  and  Trier.  Many  of  the  emperors  after  the  first  century 
were  more  at  home  in  these  and  other  distant  cities  than  in  the  ancient 
capital,  which  they  visited  perhaps  only  two  or  three  times  in  a  reign  for 
some  solemn  pageant.  In  these  once  provincial  towns  the  pulse  of  Roman 
life  beat  more  strongly  than  in  Old  Rome  itself." 

Exercise. — Note  that  the  physical  conciuests  of  Rome  were  chiefly 
made  under  the  Republic.  The  Empire  was  a  defensive  civilized  state, 
and  its  wars,  with  rare  exceptions,  were  not  for  conquest.  For  the  moral 
question  regarding  the  earlier  conquest,  cf.  §  437. 

The  student  may  profitably  try  to  comprehend  intelligently  many 
questions  which  he  must  not  expect  to  answer.     Among  them,  at  this 
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point :  Did  Roman  conquest  prevent  a  Gallic  or  Spanish  native  civiliza- 
tion ?  Was  the  education  that  Rome  gave  her  provinces  too  uniform,  so 
as  to  crush  originality  ?  Was  the  slower  absorption  of  the  same  culture 
later  by  the  Teutons  so  much  more  helpful  in  the  end  because  of  their 
method  of  obtaining  it  ? 

C.     Education  in  tue  First  Three  Centuries.^ 

483.  The  Universities.  —  The  three  great  centers  of  learning 
were  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Athens.  In  these  cities  there 
were  univentities,  as  we  should  call  them  now,  fully  organized, 
with  vast  libraries  and  numerous  professorships.  The  early 
Ptolemies  in  Egypt  had  begun  such  foundations  at  Alexandria 
(§  258).  Augustus  followed  their  example  at  Athens,  from  his 
private  fortune.  Vespasian  first  paid  salaries  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  l>egan  the  practice  of  perma- 
nent state  endowments.  The  professors  had  the  rank  of  sena- 
tors, with  good  salaries  for  life  and  with  various  privileges  and 
exemptions.  At  Rome  there  were  ten  chairs  of  Latin  Gram- 
mar (language  and  literary  criticism) ;  ten  of  Greek ;  three  of 
Latin  Rhetoric,  which  commonly  included  law  and  politics  as 
applications;  three  of  Philosophy,  which  included  dialectics, 
or  logic ;  and  two  specially  of  Roman  Law.  These  represent 
the  three  chief  studies  (the  trivium)  —  language,  rhetoric,  and 
philosophy.  Besides  these  there  was  another  group  of  studies, 
mathematical  in  nature  —  music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astron- 
omy (the  qna/lricium).  Other  special  studies  clustered  about 
these.  Thus  law  was  a  specialty  at  Rome,  and  medicine  at 
Alexandria. 

484.  *  *  Grammar  Schools ' '  in  the  Provinces,  and  Lower  Schools.  — 

Below  these  universities,  in  all  large  provincial  towns,  there 
were  "  grammar  schools,"  endowed  by  the  emperors  from  Ves- 
pasian's time,  corresponding  in  some  measure  to  advanced  high 

iCf.  luge;  Thomas:  Capes;  Bury;  Dill,  3<)9-42«  (excellent);  Kingsley's 
Alexandria  and  Uer  Schools  (in  Historical  Lectures) ;  Laurie's  Rise  of  the 
Universities  (Lecture  L  pp.  1-17). 
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schools  or  colleges.  Those  in  Gaul  and  Spain  were  espe- 
cially famous ;  in  particular,  the  ones  at  Massilia  (M'arseilles), 
Autuu,  Narbonne,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Toulouse.  The  reputa- 
tion of  their  instructors  drew  students  from  all  the  empire. 
The  walls  were  painted  with  maps,  dates,  lists  of  facts.    The 
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masters  were  appointed  by  local  magistrates,  with  life  tenure 
and  good 'pay.  Like  the  professors  in  the  universities,  they 
were  exempt  from  taxation  and  had  many  privileges  —  the 
origin  of  the  later  "benefit  of  clergy"  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  the  smaller  towns  were  numerous  schools  of  a  lower  grade. 
All  this  education  of  course  was  for  the  upper  and  middle 
classes,  and  for  occasional  bright  boys  from  the  lower  classes 
who  had  found  some  wealthy  patron;  and  it  could  do  little 
toward  dispelling  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  masses, 

D.     A  RCHITECTURE.' 

48$.   Charactenstics — Anhiteitnre   was  the   chief  Roman 
art.     With  the  hiiily  Fmpiie  it  takes  on  its  distinctive  char- 


A  SECTioy  UP 


acter.     To  the  Greek  columns  it  adds  the  noble  Roman  arch, 
with   its  modification,  the  dome.    As  compared  with  Greek 

>  Fergiiw>n's  Ancitiit  ami  .Vod':r,t  Archilectiirt :  Inge,  eh.  v. ;  Thomas,  ch. 
iii. :  Boiasipr's  flume  and  I'limpei'i  ■  Dyer's  Pimip'ii:  LanHani's  Ancititt 
Rome  in  (Ac  I.'ffM  of  Rfceiit  m^covripi  and  The  Ruins  and  Kicivations 
of  Aacifiil  Rome.  In  tlic  a1>setice  o[  saeh  works,  articles  od  ai-chil«cture  in 
good  eucjclnpaedias  nlU  be  luunit  useful. 
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architecture  it  lias  more  luaisHive  graiiileLir  and  is  tiioi-e  omate, 
besides  having  its  new  forms.  The  Itoitiaiis  comiiiunly  used 
the  rich  Coriutliiiui  foliiniii  instead  of  the  more  eliaste  and 
simple  I>orie  or  Ionic. 

486.  The  Reign  of  Augustus  an  Age  of  Building.  —  "With  good 
reason  Augustus  hoasteil  that  he  "found  Kome  lii'ick,  and  left 
it  nini'l>le.''     Livy  tails  him  the  ■■  builder  of  all  the  tfinples  in 


I'll  ^m^^m 


Rome."  In  fiift.  he  himself  Imilt  twelve  temi.les,  and  exten- 
sivelv  re|iiiired  ei;,'-litv-t\v»  more,  besides  eonstruetin^  numerous 
theatiTs  and  i.ortieoe.s.  Ttoman  uobU-s  emulated  hi>i  exanii>Ie, 
and  thnnii;hont  Ibe  i-hiii-iro  wealthy  eiti/.eiis  lH;s,'au  to  tlo  the 
like  for  tbeir  hniiie  cities. 

487-  Famous  Buildings  and  Types.  — 'I'la-  inoxt  fnnious  buildini:  ot 

tlif  AiigUKtau  Aiiv  U  tliL-  f-iiilli'-'iii.  — ''  Kbriiie  of  all  MaiiiUi  aii'l  temple  of 
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all  goda,"  —  built  by  the  tulnister  Agrippa  in  the  Campus  Martiiu.  It  in 
a  circular  structure,  one  taundrecl  and  lliirty-two  feet  in  diameter  and  of 
the  same  height,  surmounted  by  a  itiajeslic  dome  that  originally  flashed 
with  tiles  of  bronze.  The  interior  is  broadly  flooded  with  light  from  an 
aperture  in  the  dome  tweiily-six  feet  in  dlauieter.  The  inside  walls  were 
formed  of  splendid  columns  of  yellow  marble,  with  gleaming  while  capi- 
tals, supporting  noble  arches,  upon  which  agnin  rested  more  pillani  and 
Knother  row  ol  arcbea  —  up  to  the  base  of  the  dome.     Under  the  arches 


1.    ,-.i 

■  "^■itmm 

^^^^s^~^'^~" 

Ab(.'h  up  Constautinr  To-dat. 

ill  pillared  recesses  stood  the  statues  of  the  gmis  of  all  religions,  for  this 
(n^nd  t«mp1e  was  symbolic  of  the  pander  lulerntloti  and  unity  of  the 
Roman  world.  Time  lias  dealt  gently  with  it,  and  almost  alone  of  the 
buildings  of  its  day  it  baa  lasted  to  ours.i 

The  Cnliteum  '  was  betriin  by  Venpasian  and  finished  by  Domitian.     It 
is  a  vast  slone  amphitheater  (two  theaters,  face  to  face)  for  wild  beast 


1  Read  the  picture  In  Byron's  Child«  IhiruUJ.  canto  iv. 
I  Read  the  descriptiou  in  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fait  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
bk.  i.  ch.  zii. 
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shows  niui  games.     It  covpra  six  acrpK,  anil  the  walls  rise  one  hundred 
and  Hfly  fi'CL     It  is  said  to  liave  aentcd  f  ighly  iIlchishiliI  s|)pctal<jrs.     For 
centurius  in  tlie  Middle  Ages  its  riiina  wert  iispd  as  a  quarry  for  tiie  !«!- 
kces  ot  Kdduii  iiiiblCH,  but  ito  Imge  size  lias 
prevented  its  destmctidn.  ', 

A  Idvcirite  mwlilicatliiii  of  tlie  nrcli  was 
the  Iriamphiil  arrh,  adornLtl  witU  sculptures 
and  covcreil  with  iii)!cripti'inii,  spanning  a 
street,  as  if  it  were  a  city  t^te.  Ainongtlie 
morefaniousstnii^tun'siif  this  kind  in  llouie 
weretliearcliesuf  Titiis,  Trajan,  Antoninus, 
and,  lator,  of  C»ll^«tant^tlc. 

The  Ktiuians  t'ivi:l<-d  aliio  Hii1eiidi<l 
nioiiu mental  columns.  'Hic  tincflt  surviv- 
ing example  Is  Trajnii'f  Ciiliiniii,  one 
hundred  feel  liifth,  circled  Willi  Hpiriil 
bands  of  sculpture,  enntniniiig  over  twenty- 
five  hundrt'd  iiumiin  fiKures,  and  illuslmt. 
Ing  Trajan's  Daeian  exiwditiou. 

488.  Roman  Basilica  and  tbe  later 
Cbristian  Architecture.  —  Ono  other 
structure  nuisl  have  speiial  mention.  A  lit- 
tle before  the  Knipire,  tlie  Itonians  adopted 
the  Greek  hnsilica'  and  siion  made  il  a 
favoriiB  furni  of  public  buililing  (or  tlie 
Inw  courts  of  the  praetor  and  for  the 
legal  buninesR  c(innecic<l  with  the  iinperiiil 

The  general  phin  was  that  of  a  givai 
obloiig  hall,  ilH  k-nglh  some  two  timea 
its  bri'itiltli.  with  a  I'ircular  raisei)  nptr  at 
the  end,  where  sat  the  numerous  judiri's  in 
concentric  curves.  11ie  Imll  itself  wan 
divided  by  two  long  rows  of  pillars  into  tb.uak's  Voi.vhx  T.^-iiAif. 
tlin-i-  parts  running  fmni  the  enliiinci:   to 

the  a]isi — a  central  nave  anil  two  smaller  aisles,  one  on  each  side.    Sonie- 
tiines  there  were  itouble  rows  of  pillars,  making  two  aisles  uii  each  side 
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of  the  nave,  as  in  Trajan's  basilica.  The  nave  was  lefi  open  up  to  the 
lofty  niof,  but  above  the  side  aisles  there  were  galleries  abut  off  by  a 
parapet  wall,  which  supported  a  row  of  elevated  pillars.  These  galleries 
were  for  the  general  public. 


The  Christians  found  this  form  of  building  admirably  adapted  for  their 
worship.    After  the  conversion  of  the  Kuipire,  numerous  basilicae  were 


converted  directly  into  churches,  and  for  centuries  most  ecclesiastical 
buildings  followeil  this  peneral  plan.  With  aiime  modifications,  it  grew 
into  the  plan  of  tlie  medieval  cathedral. 

Speoiai.  RRroRTs.  — The  Roman  house;  the  Roman  villa;  mosaic  pave- 
t  Pompeii. 
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E,  Literature.* 

Literature  plays  so  small  a  part  in  Roman  life  until  just  before  the  Em- 
pire, that  it  has  not  been  needful  to  mention  it  until  now.  To  grasp  the 
literary  conditions  under  the  Empire,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  survey  the 
whole  field. 

489.  Before  the  Age  of  Cicero.  —  Rome  had  no  literature  until  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  b.c.  Then  the  influence  of  her  conquest  of 
Magna  Graecia  began  to  be  felt  Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  slave  from 
Tarentum,  introduced  the  drama  at  Rome  ;  but  his  plays  and  those  of  his 
successor  Xaeviits  were  mainly  translations  from  older  Greek  writers. 

Ennius^  also  from  Magna  Graecia,  comes  in  the  period  just  after  the 
Second  Pimic  War.  He  also  translated  Greek  dramas  to  amuse  the  Roman 
populace,  but  his  chief  work  was  an  epic  on  the  legendary  history  of  Rome. 

Comedy  was  represented  by  two  still  greater  names,  Plautus  (of  Um- 
brian  origin)  and  Terence  (a  slave  from  Carthage).  Both  modeled  their 
plays  upon  those  of  the  Greek  Menander  (§  265).  Plautus  (264-184  b.c.) 
is  lively  and  rollicking,  but  gross.  Terence  (a  generation  later)  is  more 
refined  and  elegant.  Twenty  plays  of  the  former  survive,  and  six  of  the 
latter. 

To  the  period  between  the  Second  and  Third  Punic  wars  belong  also 
the  OrUjines  of  Cato  (early  history  of  Rome)  and  his  writings  on  Agri- 
culture, an  earlier  history  by  Fabius  Pictor,  and  the  great  history  by  the 
Greek  Polybius^  all  of  whom  have  been  referred  to  before  in  this  volume. 

490.  The  First  Century  B.C.,  before  Augustus:  the  Age  of 
Cicero.  —  The  chief  glory  of  this  period  is  Cicero  himself,  who  remains 
the  foremost  orator  of  Rome  and  the  master  of  Latin  prose  for  all  time. 
Two  great  poets  belong  to  the  period :  Lucretius  the  Epicurean,  a  Roman 
knight,  who,  though  didactic,  reaches  a  sublimity  never  attained  by  other 
Latin  poets  i^  and  Catullus  from  Cisalpine  Gaul,  whose  lyrics  are  unsur- 

1  Mackail,  Latin  Literature:  Cruttwell,  Roman  Literature. 

2  Note  Mrs.  Browning's  characterization  in  the  Vision  of  Poets:  — 

"  Lucretius  nobler  than  his  mood ; 
Who  dropped  his  plummet  down  the  broad, 
Deep  Universe,  and  said  **  No  (jod," 
Finding  no  bottom.    He  denied 
Divinely  the  Divine,  and  died 
Chief  poet  by  the  Tiber-side, 
By  grace  of  Godl" 
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passed  for  delicacy  and  beauty,  and  who  attacked  Caesar  with  scurrilous 
invective,  to  meet  only  gentle  forgiveness. 

History  is  represented  by  the  concise,  graphic,  lucid  narrative  of  Caesar^ 
the  picturesque  stories  of  Sallust  (who  is  our  chief  authority  for  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline  and  the  Jugurthine  War),  and  by  the  inferior  work  of 
Nepos  and  Varro. 

481 .  The  Augustan  Age.  —  Now  the  stream  broadens,  and  only  the 
more  important  writers  can  be  mentioned. 

Horace  (son  of  an  Apulian  freedman)  wrote  the  most  graceful  of  Odes  and 
most  playful  of  Satires,  while  his  Epistles  combine  agreeably  the  per- 
fection of  serene  common  sense  with  beauty  of  expression. 

Vergil  (from  Cisalpine  Gaul)  is  probably  the  chief  Roman  poet.  He 
is  best  known  to  schoolboys  by  his  epic,  the  Aeneid,  but  critics  rank 
higher  his  Georgics  (an  exquisite  agricultural  poem).  In  the  Middle 
Ages  Vergil  was  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  poets,  and  Dante  was 
proud  to  acknowledge  him  for  a  master. 

(hid  (Roman  knight)  has  for  his  chief  work  The  Metamorphoses,  ^kmyXho- 
logical  poem.  Ovid^s  last  years  were  spent  in  banishment  on  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  there  he  wrote  pathetic  verses  that  will  always 
keep  alive  a  gentle  memory  for  his  name. 

Livy  (of  Cisalpine  Gaul)  and  Dionysius  (an  Asiatic  Greek)  wrote  their 
great  histories  of  Rome  in  this  reign.  Diodorus  (a  Sicilian  Greek) 
wrote  the  first  general  history  of  the  world.  Greek  science  is  con- 
tinued by  Strabo  of  Asia  Minor  (living  at  Alexandria),  who  produced 
a  systematic  geography  of  the  Roman  world.  He  speculated  on  the 
possibility  of  one  or  more  continents  in  the  unexplored  Atlantic  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia.    The  last  three  wrote  in  Greek. 

In  the  same  first  century  a.d.,  a  little  later  than  Augustus,  we  have 
among  other  authors  the  following :  the  poets  Lucan  and  Martial  (famous 
for  his  satirical  wit),  both  Spaniards ;  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus 
(writing  in  Greek);  the  scientist  Pliny  the  Elder  (of  Cisalpine  Gaul),  who 
perished  in  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  his  scientific  zeal  to  observe  the 
phenomena ;  the  rhetorician  Quintilian  (a  Spaniard) ;  the  philosophers 
Epictetus  and  Seneca  (both  Stoics).  Seneca  was  a  Roman  noble  of 
Spanish  birth ;  Epictetus  was  a  slave  from  Phrygia ;  both  taught  a  lofty 
philosophy,  but  the  slave  was  the  nobler  both  in  teaching  and  in  life. 
Epictetus  wrote  in  Greek. 

492.  The  Second  Century.  —  Contemporary  society  is  charmingly 
illustraied  in  the  iMters  of  Pliny  the  Younger  (Cisalpine  Gaul),  and  is 
gracefully  satirized  in  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian  (Syrian  Greek). 
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In  history  we  have :  — 

Appian  (Alexandrian  Greek) :  history  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire ;  wrote  in  Greek. 

Arrian  (Asiatic  Greek) :  biographies  of  Alexander  and  his  successors ; 
and  treatises  on  geography ;  Arrian  wrote  in  Greek. 

Plutarch  (Boeotian):  author  of  the  famous  Lives  (*Hhe  text-book  of 
heroism'*)  and  of  a  great  treatise  on  Morals  (in  Greek,  of  course). 

Suetonius :  biographer  of  the  first  twelve  Caesars. 

Tacitus  (Roman  noble) :  author  of  the  Agricola^  the  Oermania  (a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Germans),  the  Annals  (a  great  history  of  his  own  times), 
and  the  lost  Histories, 

Poetry  is  represented  chiefly  by  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  (Italian). 

Science  is  represented  by :  — 

Galen  (Asiatic  Greek):  Greek  treatises  on  medicine. 

Ptolemy  (Egyptian):  astronomer  and  geographer;  wrote  in  Greek;  his 
work  wa8  the  authority  for  centuries ;  taught  that  the  earth  was  round 
and  that  the  heavens  revolved  about  it  for  their  center. 

Pausanias  (Asiatic  Greek) :  traveler  and  geographical  writer ;  wrote  in 
Greek. 

Philosophy  has  for  its  chief  representative :  — 

Marcus  Aurelius,  the  emperor :  his  volume  of  Thoughts  is  marked  by  a 
gentle  humanity  and  by  a  deep  religious  feeling  ;  in  him  pagan  philoso- 
phy makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the  teaching  of  Christ  (§  503). 

The  Christian  religion  :  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  received  their 
present  form  in  Greek. 

ExERnsE.  — Note  the  significance  in  the  use  of  Greek  or  Latin  by  the 
authors  named  above  (and  cf.  §  391). 

F.     Pagan  Morals  and  Religion.^ 

493.  The  Dark  Side.  —  Many  causes  combine  to  blacken  the 
picture  of  tlie  morals  of  the  age.  Our  records  put  most  stress 
on  the  court  and  the  capital ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  first  century,  and  even  in  part  of  the  second,  the  reality 

^  Specific  references  are  given  in  the  notes  below.  Further  reading  in  Inge, 
Thomas,  Lecky,  Capes'  Early  Empire,  chs.  zviii.  and  xiz.  Advanced  stu- 
dents will  profit  from  Dill's  Roman  Life,  bk.  i.  cbs.  i.-iv. 
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there  was  dark  enough;  the  court  atmosphere  was  rank  with 
profligate  intrigue;  many  of  the  great  nobles  of  Italy  were 
sunk  in  coarse  orgies,  and  the  rabble  of  Rome  was  vicious 
with  the  offscourings  of  all  nations.  In  other  great  cities,  too, 
the  mob  was  ignorant,  wretched,  and  cruel.  The  gladiatorial 
games,  where  sometimes  thousands  of  men  fought  men  or  wild 
beasts  in  fantastic  combinations  to  amuse  spectators  by  their 
dying  agonies,  seem  to  us  a  blot  beyond  anything  else  in 
human  history.^  The  old  practice  of  exposing  infants,  to 
avoid  the  cost  of  rearing  them,  grew  among  the  lower  classes. 
The  old  family  discipline  had  gone.  The  terrible  frequency  of 
divorce  is  railed  at  by  the  satirists,  much  as  with  us  by  our  news- 
paper wits.     Slavery  cast  its  shadow  over  the  Roman  world. 

494.   The  Danger  of  Exaggeration :  the  Brighter  Side.  —  Yet  it 

is  certain  that  a  picture  from  these  materials  alone  is  seriously 
misleading.  Standards  of  morals  were  shifting,  and  there  was 
much  confusion  and  corruption,  but  there  was  also  much  good. 
The  fresh,  unexhausted  populations  of  north  Italy,  and  of 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  and  the  great  middle  class  over  all 
the  empire,  remained  essentially  virtuous.  Satirists  like  Juvenal 
or  moralists  like  Tacitus  are  no  more  to  be  accepted  absolutely 
than  racy  wits  and  scolding  preachers  for  our  own  day ;  and 
some  of  our  "historical  novels''  drawn  from  such  sources, 
aside  from  their  execrable  taste  and  dubious  morality,  are 
grossly  unhistorical  in  spirit.'  The  first  two  centuries  show  a 
steady  amelioration  in  morals,  even  if  we  look  only  to  pagan 
society.  The  Letters  of  Pliny  reveal,  even  in  court  circles,  a 
society  high-minded,  refined,  and  virtuous.  Pliny  himself  is 
well-nigh  a  type  of  the  finest  gentleman  of  to-day,  in  delicacy 
of  feeling,  sensitive  honor,  genial  and  thoughtful  courtesy.' 


1  For  an  ezceUent  treatment,  Lecky,  European  Morals^  I.  271-291. 

2  Read  DiU,  Roman  Society,  115-117,  for  a  wholesome  treatment  of  the 
danger  of  exaggeration  and  misinterpretation  in  this  field. 

8  Read  a  charming  essay,  A  Roman  Gentleman  under  the  Empire  (Pliny), 
by  Harriet  Walters  Preston,  in  The  Atlantic  for  June,  1886.  Thomas,  chs.  xi. 
and  xiv.,  and  Capes'  Antonines,  ch.  v.,  present  similar  pictures. 
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MarcuB  Anreliiia  and  his  father  (S  459)  illuBtiate  like  qualities 
on  the  throne;  Epictetus  shows  them  in  slavery.  All  these 
are  surrounded  by  friends  whom  they  think  good  and  happy 
people.  Indeed,  in 
a  close  survey,  over 
against  each  evil  we 
can  set  a  good.  Some 
distinct  lines  of  im- 
provement are  noted 
in  the  following  six 


495.  Women  be- 
came free,'  the  equals 
of  men  in  law,  and 
coniiKUiions  instead 
of  servants  in  the 
family.  If  the  con- 
fusion of  the  change 
brought  corruption 
in  some  circles,  it 
brought  nobler  virtue 
in  others.  A  higher 
view  of  marriage 
ap]>eared  than  ever 
before  in  the  i«igan 
world,  Plutarch  and 
Seneca,  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  insisted  that  men  in  all  relations  be  judged  by 
the  same  moral  standard  as  women ;  and  Roman  law  adopted 
this  principle  in  the  decrees  of  Antoninus  and  the  maxims 
of  Ulpian  (§  512).  Plutarch's  precepts  on  marrii^e  "fall 
little  if  at  all  below  any  of  modem  days,"  and  his  own 
family  life  afforded  a  beautiful  ideal  of  domestic  happiness.* 

I  On  the  poHlilnn  ot  womea,  read  Leek;,  European  Moralt,  ch.  v. 


in  the  Louvre. 
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Plutarch  urges  the  highest  intellectual  culture  for  women; 
and,  says  Lecky :  — 

"InUllectnal  culture  was  much  diffused  among  then,  and  we  meet 
with  noble  iDsiances  of  large  aiid  accomplished  minds  united  with  a)l  the 
gracefulness  of  intense 
womanhood  and  all  the 
fidelity  of  the  trueet 
love.  .  .  .  The  story  ot 
Brutus'  Portia  Is  pre- 
served by  Shakspere, 
and  more  fully  in  Plu- 
tarch. The  wife  of 
Seneca  desired  to  die 
witliherliusband.  When 
I'aetuB,  a  noble  Koman, 
was  ordered  by  Nero  to 
put  hi  nisei  f  to  death,  bis 
friends  knew  that  his 
wife  Arris,  with  her 
love  and  her  heroic 
fervor,  would  not  sur- 
vive him.  Her  son-it)-' 
law  tried  to  dissuade 
her  from  suicide  by  say- 
ing :  '  If  /  am  called 
upon  to  perish,  would 
you  wish  your  daughter 
to  die  with  me?'  She 
answered,  '  Yes,  if  she 
has  then  lived  with  you 
-A  bust  M  '""8  »"d  happily  as 
I  withPaetus.'  Paetus 
for  a  Dioment  hesitated 
to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  but  Arria,  taking  the  da^er,  plunged  it  deeply 
into  her  breast,  and  then,  dying,  handed  it  to  ber  husband,  exclaiming, 
'  My  Paetus,  it  does  not  pain  I '  " 

496.  Charity. — Public  and  private  charity  abounded.  Homes 
for  poor  children  were  established.  Wealthy  men  loaned 
money  below  the  regular  rate  of  interest,  and  provided  free 
medicine  for  the  poor.     Tacitus  tells  how,  after  a  great  acci- 
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dent  near  Kome,  the  rich  opened  their  houses  and  gave  their 
wealth  to  relieve  the  sufferers.     (See  also  §  459  b  2.) 

497.  Kindness  to  Animals.  —  Literature  for  the  first  time 
abounds  in  tender  interest  in  animal  life.  Cato  in  the  days  of 
the  "virtuous  Republic"  had  advised  selling  old  or  infirm 
slaves;  Plutarch  in  the  "degenerate  Empire"  could  never 
•bring  himself  to  sell  an  ox  in  its  old  age.^  We  find  protests 
even  against  hunting;  and  severe  punishments  were  inflicted 
for  wanton  cruelty  to  animals.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
animals  under  the  pagan  Empire  were  better  treated  than  in 
Southern  Europe  to-day.  The  gladiatorial  games  continued,  it 
is  true.  The  populace  could  not  be  deprived  of  them,  and 
even  the  gentle  ladies  of  fashionable  society  patronized  them. 
They  were  defended  by  arguments  like  those  used  for  bull- 
fights, bear  baiting,  cockfighting,  and  the  prize  ring,  in  later 
times ;  but  at  last  critics  began  to  be  heard,  as  never  in  repub- 
lican days,  and  Marcus  Aurelius  for  his  time  made  the 
combats  harmless  by  compelling  the  use  of  blunted  swords. 
Moreover,  strange  as  the  fact  is,  it  is  true  beyond  doubt  —  so 
strong  is  fashion  even  in  the  field  of  morals  —  that  the  passion 
for  these  inhuman  games  was  not  inconsistent  with  humanity 
in  other  respects. 

498.  Slavery  grew  milder. —  Emancipation  became  so  com- 
mon that  six  years  is  estimated  as  the  average  duration  of 
domestic  slavery.  The  horrible  story  of  Pollio,  a  Koman 
noble  who  threw  a  slave  alive  to  the  lampreys  in  a  fish  pond 
for  carelessly  breaking  a  precious  vessel,  is  often  given  as 
typical.  It  belongs  in  any  case  to  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Empire,  while  there  was  yet  no  check  in  law  upon  a  master; 
but  even  then,  Augustus,  by  a  stretch  of  humane  despotism, 
ordered  all  the  tableware  in  Pollio's  house  to.be  broken  and  his 
fish  ponds  to  be  filled  up.  Evidently  this  means  that  such  a 
master  was  socially  ostracised.    In  Nero's  time  a  special  judge 

1  Resd  Lecky,  n.  165. 
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was  appointed  to  hear  slaves'  complaints  and  to  punish  cruel- 
ties to  them,  and  Seneca  tells  us  that  cruel  masters  were  jeered 
in  the  streets.  Law  began  to  protect  the  slave  directly  also 
by  imperial  edicts,  and  his  condition  steadily  improved.^ 

499.  Sympathies  Broadened.  —  The  philosophers  taught  the 
brotherhood  of  man ;  and  even  the  rabble  in  tlie  Roman  theater, 
we  are  told,  were  wont  to  applaud  the  line  of  Terence :  "  I  ain 
a  man ;  no  calamity  that  can  affect  any  man  is  without  mean- 
ing to  me."  The  age  prided  itself,  justly,  upon  its  enlightened 
humanity,  much  as  our  own  does.  Trajan  instructed  a  gover- 
nor not  to  act  upon  anonymous  accusations,  because  such  con- 
duct "  does  not  belong  to  our  ageJ' 

500.  The  Gentler  Spirit  of  Imperial  Law.  —  The  result  of  this 
broader  humanity  not  only  showed  in  society  at  large,  but, 
more  important  to  us,  it  was  crystaUized  in  the  Roman  law.* 
The  harsh  law  of  the  Republic  became  humane.  Women  and 
children  shared  its  protection.  Torture  was  limited.  The 
rights  of  the  accused  were  better  recognized.  From  this  time 
dates  the  maxim,  "  Better  to  let  the  guilty  escape  than  to  pun- 
ish the  innocent."  "  All  men  by  the  law  of  nature  are  equal," 
became  a  law  maxim  through  the  great  jurist  Ulpian  —  a 
phrase  that  was  to  work  political  revolutions  in  distant  ages. 
At  the  time  it  had  a  practical  consequence.  Slavery,  argued 
Ulpian,  existed  only  by  the  lower  artificial  law.  Hence  in  all 
unproven  cases,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  was  given  to  the  man 
claimed  as  a  slave.' 

501.  Scepticism  and  Religion.  —  The  masses  of  the  people 
remained,  as  always,  sincerely  devout.  The  upper  classes  were 
sceptical  scoffers  in  the  last  days  of  the  Republic,  and  Cicero 

1  Lecky,  I.  303-308. 

*  Read  Lecky,  I.  204-297,  and  Curteis,  17.  Hadley,  Roman  Law,  Lectures 
II.  and  III.,  and  Gibbon,  ch.  xliv.,  give  longer  discussions. 

'  It  is  curious  to  remember  that  the  presumption  was  just  the  other  way  in 
nearly  all  Christian  countries  through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  United 
States  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Laws  from  1793  to  the  CivU  War. 
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wondered  how  two  augurs  could  meet  without  laughing  in  each 
other's  faces.  This  tendency  continued  through  the  first  cen- 
tury A.D.,  but  seems  to  have  given  way  after  that  to  a  revival 
of  religious  feeling  and  to  a  more  devout  tone  in  philosophy. 

502.  The  Change  in  Moral  Standards  due  in  Part  to  Despotism. 

—  **  That  effeminacy  fell  upon  men  which  always  infects  them  when  they 
live  under  the  rule  of  an  all-powerful  soldiery.  But  with  effeminacy 
there  came  in  time  a  development  of  the  feminine  virtues.  Men  ceased 
to  be  adventurous,  patriotic,  just,  magnanimous ;  but  in  exchange  they 
became  chaste,  tender-hearted,  loyal,  religious,  capable  of  infinite  endur- 
ance  in  a  good  cause.''  —  Seeley,  Roman  Imperialism^  33. 

G,    Extracts  to  show  the  Higher  Pagan  Morality. 

503.  From  the  Thoughts  of  Marcus  Aurelius :  — 

Aurelius  thanks  the  gods  **for  a  good  grandfather,  good  parents,  a 
good  sister,  good  teachers,  good  associates,  and  good  friends." 

**From  my  mother  I  learned  piety,  and  abstinence  not  only  from  evil 
deeds  but  from  evil  thoughts."  From  a  tutor  **  .  .  .  not  to  credit 
miracle  workers  and  jugglers,  with  their  incantations  and  driving  away 
of  demons  ;  ...  to  read  carefully,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  a  super- 
ficial understanding  of  a  book." 

"There  are  briers  in  the  road  ?  Then  turn  aside  from  them,  but  do 
not  add,  *  Why  were  such  things  made  ? '  Thou  wilt  be  ridiculed  by  a 
man  who  is  ac(iuainted  witli  nature,  as  thou  wouldst  be  by  a  carpenter  or 
shoemaker  if  thou  didst  complain  that  there  were  shavings  and  cuttings 
in  his  shop." 

**  All  that  is  from  the  gods  is  full  of  providence." 

''  On  every  vexation  apply  this  principle  :  This  is  not  a  misfortune,  but 
to  bear  it  nobly  is  good  fortune." 

"The  best  way  to  avenge  thyself  is  not  to  become  like  the  wrong- 
doer." 

"When  thou  wishest  to  delight  thyself,  thhik  of  the  virtues  of  those 
who  live  with  thee." 

"Love  men  ;  revere  the  gods."  [Does  not  this  come  near  'the  two 
commandments'  ?]  . 

"  As  emperor  I  am  a  Roman,  but  as  a  man  my  city  is  the  world." 

"Think  of  thyself  as  a  member  of  the  great  human  body,  —  else  thou 
dost  not  love  men  from  thy  heart." 

"Suppose  that  men  curse  thee,  or  kill  thee  ...  if  a  man  stand  by  a 
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pure  spring  and  curse  it,  the  spring  does  not  cease  to  send  up  wholesome 
water." 

**To8ay  all  in  a  word,  everything  which  belongs  to  the  body  is  a 
stream,  and  all  that  belongs  to  the  soul  is  a  dream  and  a  vapor  ;  life  is  a 
warfare  and  a  stranger's  sojourn,  and  after  fame  is  oblivion.  What  then 
is  there  about  which  we  ought  seriously  to  employ  oui*selves?  This  one 
tiling  —  just  thoughts  and  social  acts,  words  that  do  not  lie,  and  temper 
which  accepts  gladly  all  that  happens. '' 

**  Why  then  dost  thou  not  wait  in  tranquillity  for  thy  end,  whether  it 
be  extinction  or  removal  to  another  life  ?  And  until  that  time  comes, 
what  is  sufficient  ?  Why,  what  else  than  to  venerate  the  gods  and  bless 
them,  and  to  do  good  to  men,  and  to  practice  tolerance  and  self-restraint.*' 

"  Everything  harmonizes  with  me  which  is  harmonious  to  thee,  O 
Universe  I  Nothing  is  too  early  or  too  late  which  is  in  due  lime  for  thee  ! 
Everything  is  fruit  to  me  which  thy  seasons  bring,  O  Nature  I  From 
thee  are  all  things,  in  thee  are  all  things  ;  to  thee  all  things  return.  The 
poet  says,  Dear  city  of  Cecrops  ;  and  shall  not  I  say,  Dear  city  of  Zeus  ?  " 

*^  Many  grains  of  frankincense  upon  the  same  altar ;  one  falls  before, 
another  after  ;  but  it  makes  no  difference." 

**  Pass  through  this  little  space  of  time  conformably  to  Nature,  and  end 
thy  journey  in  content  —  just  as  an  olive  falls  when  it  is  ripe,  blessing 
Nature  who  produced  it  and  thanking  the  tree  on  which  it  grew." 

"  What  is  it  to  me  to  live  in  a  universe  if  devoid  of  gods.  But  in  truth 
gods  do  exist,  and  they  do  care  for  human  things,  and  they  have  put  the 
means  in  man's  power  to  enable  him  not  to  fall  into  real  evil." 

**  It  is  sweet  to  live  if  there  be  gods,  and  sad  to  die  if  there  be  none."  i 

504.   From  Epictetus :  — 

*'  He  is  unreasonable  who  is  grieved  at  things  which  happen  from  the 
necessity  of  nature." 

**  Nothing  is  smaller  than  love  of  pleasure  and  love  of  gain  and  pride. 
Nothing  is  superior  to  magnanimity  and  gentleness  and  love  of  mankind 
and  beneficence." 

**  What  we  ought  not  to  do  we  should  not  even  think  of  doing." 

*'  No  man  is  free  who  is  not  master  of  himself." 

"Think  of  God  more  frequently  than  you  breathe." 

'*  Fortify  yourself  with  contentment,  for  this  is  an  impregnable 
fortress." 

''  If  you  wish  to  be  good,  first  believe  that  you  are  bad." 


1  Read  Watson's  Marctis  Aurelius^  or  Matthew  Arnold's,  in  Esaays  in  Criti- 
cism, First  Series. 
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**Do  not  80  much  be  ashamed  of  that  disgrace  which  proceeds  from 
men's  opinions  as  fly  from  that  which  comes  from  the  ti'uth.'^ 

^*  No  man  who  loves  money  and  pleasure  and  fame,  also  loves  mankind, 
but  only  he  who  loves  virtue." 

**  If  you  wish  to  be  rich,  know  it  is  neither  a  good  thing  nor  in  your 
power ;  if  you  wish  to  be  happy,  it  is  a  good  thing  and  in  your  power ; 
for  the  one  is  a  temporary  loan  of  fortune,  but  happiness  comes  from  the 
will." 

**  When  you  die  you  will  not  exist,  but  you  will  be  something  else  of 
which  the  world  has  need  ;  you  came  into  existence  not  when  you  chose, 
but  when  the  world  had  need  of  you." 

**To  me  all  significations  are  auspicious  if  I  choose;  for,  whatever 
results,  it  is  in  my  power  to  derive  benetit  from  it." 

*'  It  is  not  possible  to  be  free  from  faults  ;  but  it  is  possible  to  direct 
your  efforts  incessantly  to  brinj;  faultlesaness." 

**  Death  or  pain  is  not  forinidabh',  but  the  fear  of  pain  or  death." 

H.    Christianity. 

606.  Some  Inner  Sources  of  its  Power. — Meanwhile  a  new 
creative  force  had  arisen — the  greatest  single  power  that  has 
ever  worked  upon  the  souls  of  men.  God  as  a  tender  father 
replaced  the  gods  demanding  worship  for  themselves  as  the 
price  of  holding  their  hands  from  afflicting  men.  Confidence 
in  a  blissful  life  after  death  replaced  the  old  gloomy  and 
shadowy  future.  The  obligation  of  pure  and  helpful  living 
was  substituted  for  the  duty  of  minute  ceremonial.  Christi- 
anity made  hope,  love,  and  mutual  helpfulness  the  essence  of 
religion  for  the  masses  of  men,  and  it  replaced  the  lofty  but 
trembling  aspirations  of  the  noblest  philosophers  by  a  sure  and 
glowing  faith.  Individuals  in  the  pagan  world,  it  is  true,  like 
Plato  and  Aurelius,  held  opinions  regarding  God,  duty,  immor- 
tality, not  unlike  the  teachings  of  Christ;  but  through  Christi- 
anity these  higher  doctrines,  "  which  the  noblest  intellects  of 
[pagan]  antiquity  could  barely  grasp,  have  become  the  truisms 
of  the  village  school,  the  proverbs  of  the  cottage  and  the  alley."  * 

J  I^cky,  European  Morals.  See  that  work  (II.  1-4)  on  the  relation  of 
pa<ran  speculation  and  teachinjc  to  Christian  faith :  and  also  some  good  pages 
in  Matthew  Arnold's  Essays  in  Criticism,  First  Series,  315-348. 
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506.  Debt  to  the  Roman  Empire.' — In  three  distinct  ways 
the  Empire  had  made  preparation  for  Christianity. 

The  gentler  humanizing  tendency  of  the  age,  and  the  change 
in  standard  of  morals,  made  easier  the  victory  of  Christianity, 
with  its  emphasis  on  humility  and  self-sacrifice.  The  debt  to 
the  political  organization  will  be  noted  later  (§  533).  Easiest 
of  all  to  trace  is  the  debt  to  Roman  imperial  unity.  Except 
for  the  widespread  rule  of  Rome,  Christianity  could  hardly 
have  reached  beyond  Judea.  The  early  Christian  writers 
recognized  this,  and  regarded  the  creation  of  the  Empire  as  a 
providential  preparation.  No  other  government  was  tolerant 
enough  to  permit  the  spread  of  such  novel  worship.  The 
Empire  had  tolerated  broadly  the  religions  of  all  nations 
(except  those  believed  to  be  seriously  immoral),  and  so  melted 
down  sharp  local  prejudices.  The  political  and  social  unifica- 
tion of  the  Empire,  with  its  common  language  and  customs, 
laid  the  foundation  for  its  spiritual  union  in  Christianity. 
Says  Renan :  — 

**  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how,  in  the  face  of  an  Asia  Minor,  a  Greece, 
an  Italy,  split  into  a  hundred  small  republics,  and  of  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa, 
Egypt,  in  possession  of  their  old  national  institutions,  the  apostles  could 
have  succeeded,  or  even  how  their  project  could  have  been  started.** 

507.  The  Earlier  Persecutions.  —  The  Roman  Empire  encour- 
aged the  utmost  freedom  of  thought  upon  all  subjects.  Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  appointing  men  to  the  endowed  chairs  of  philoso- 
phy at  Rome,  seems  to  have  been  indifferent  as  to  their  agree- 
ment with  his  own  philosophical  beliefs.  Why,  then,  did 
Rome  persecute  the  early  Christians  ? 

To  understand  this  at  all,  it  is  best  to  treat  separately  the 
"  persecution  "  under  Nero,  and  the  persecutions  in  the  follow- 
ing century. 

We  know  from  the  Book  of  Acts  that  within  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ  his  disciples  were  to  be  found  in  all 
large  cities  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Empire,  and  that  they 


1  Read  Fisher's  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  47-73. 
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had  appeared  in  Rome  itself.*  They  were  still  coufined,  how- 
ever, almost  wholly  to  the  lower  classes  of  society,  and  culti- 
vated Eomans  heard  of  them  only  by  chance,  if  at  all,  and  as 
a  despised  sect  of  the  Jews.  The  Jews  themselves  accused 
the  Christians  of  all  crimes  and  impieties,  —  of  eating  young 
children  and  of  horrible  orgies  in  the  secret  love-feasts,  or 
communion  suppers.  The  accusation  was  accepted  carelessly, 
because  of  the  secrecy  of  the  Christian  meetings  and  the 
deplorable  tendencies  to  licentious  rites  in  various  eastern 
religions  which  Rome  had  been  compelled  to  check.  The  great 
fire  in  Rome,  64  a.d.  (§  458  6),  first  brought  the  Christians  to 
general  notice,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  first  important  men- 
tion of  them  by  a  pagan  historian.  The  origin  of  the  fire,  says 
Tacitus,  was  charged  [probably  by  the  Jews]  upon  the  new 
sect, — 

"  Whom  the  vulgar  call  Christians,  and  who  were  already  branded 
with  deserved  infamy.  Christus,  from  whom  the  name  vtae  derived,  was 
executed  when  Tiberius  was  iiuperator,  by  Pontiua  I'ilaie,  the  procurator 
ia  Judea.  But  tiie  jienticiouii  nupemtitioa,  checked  tor  the  time,  ^ain 
broke  out,  not  only  in  itM  flrat  home,  but  even  in  Rome,  the  meeting  place 
of  all  horrible  and  immoral  practices  from  all  parts  of  the  world." 

Tacitus  plainly  does  not  think  the  charge  of  incendiarism 
proven,  but  he  rather  approves  the  punishment  of  these 
"liaters  of  tlie  human  nice."  Nero  was  glad  to  satisfy  the 
rage  of  the  Konian  populace  by  sacrificing  such  victims,  and 
numbers  were  put  to  death  with  fiendish  tortures.  Some  were 
wrapped  in  skins  of  wild  beasts  to  be  torn  by  dogs ;  others 
were  tarred  with  pitch  and  used  as  torches  to  illuminate  the 
revels  in  Nero's  gai-dens.  The  punishment,  however,  was  not 
in  name  or  fact  a  religious  persecution  proper,  and  it  was  of 
course  confined  to  the  city  of  Rome.' 

Fifty  years   later,  Pliny  was  a  provincial  governor  under 

>  On  the  church  at  R<inie,  see  Fisher's  Btainiiinfft.  030-433;  Penntylmnia 
Reprinti,  IV.  No.  1 ;  Farrar's  Darknett  and  Daitn  (a  novel). 

1  Ramsay,  ch.  xi. :  Renan  In  tbs  Uibbtrt  Lecturei,  1S80,  SscoDd  Laetnn^ 
TO-lOO;  Milman,  II.  35-39;  Hardy;  Fisherj  Capes;  Bnry. 
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Trajan.  He  wrote  to  Rome  for  instructions.  Many  persons 
in  his  province  were  accused  by  the  people,  sometimes  anony- 
mously, of  belonging  to  the  "  deplorable  superstition "  of  the 
Christians.  Such  men,  it  was  charged,  were  guilty  of  immoral 
practices,  and  also  brought  down  the  anger  of  the  gods  upon 
the  state  since  they  would  not  sacrifice  to  its  gods.  Pliny  had 
investigated  and  had  found  that  they  lived  pure,  simple  lives, 
but  that  they  refused  with  "  immovable  obstina(jy  "  to  sacrifice 
to  the  Koman  gods.  This,  he  thought,  deserved  death,  and 
some  he  had  condemned ;  but  the  numbers  of  such  offenders 
were  so  great,  and  they  came  forward  so  readily,  that  he  was 
embarrassed.  Trajan  instructed  him  not  to  seek  them  out,  and 
not  to  receive  anonymous  accusations,  but  added  that  if  they 
were  brought  before  him  and  then  refused  to  sacrifice,  they 
must  be  punished.* 

508.  Causes  of  the  Persecutions. — From  these  letters  two 
things  appear :  (a)  the  populace  hated  the  Christians  as  they 
did  not  hate  the  adherents  of  other  strange  religions,  and 
pressed  the  government  to  persecute  them  ;  (h)  the  best  rulers, 
though  deploring  the  bloodshed,  thought  it  proper  and  right  to 
punish  the  Christians  with  death. 

These  facts  can  be  partly  explained,  (a)  Rome  tolerated 
and  supported  all  religions,  but  she  expected  all  her  popula- 
tions also  to  tolerate  and  sup[)ort  the  state  religion.  The 
Christians  alone  not  only  refused  to  do  so,  but  declared  war 
upon  it  as  sinful  and  idolatrous.  To  the  populace  this  seemed 
to  challenge  the  wrath  of  the  gods ;  and  to  enlightened  men  it 
seemed  to  indicate  at  least  a  treasonable  temper,  (b)  All  secret 
societies  were  feared  and  forbidden  by  the  Empire  on  political 
grounds.  The  Church  was  a  vast,  highly  organized,  widely 
diffused,  secret  society,  and  "  as  such,  was  not  only  distinctly 
illegal,  but  in  the  highest  degree  was  calculated  to  excite  the 
apprehension  of   the  government."      (c)  The  attitude  of  the 


^  Read  the  corrospondonre  in  Fling's  Sfudip^,  140-14.*^,  or  in  Bury,  446-448. 
See,  too,  Pennsylvania  Reprints,  IV.  p.  10;  Ramsay,  19G-225. 
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Christians  toward  society  added  to  their  unpopularity.  Many 
of  them  refused  on  religious  grounds  to  join  the  legions,  or  to 
fight,  if  conscripted.  This  again  seemed  a  dangerous  and  in- 
explicable treason,  inasmuch  as  a  prime  duty  of  the  Roman 
world  was  to  repel  barbarism.  Then  the  Christians  wei*e 
unsocial ;  they  abstained  from  most  public  amusements,  and 
refused  to  illuminate  their  houses  or  garland  their  portals  in 
honor  of  national  triumphs. 

Thus  we  have  religious  and  social  motives  with  the  people, 
and  a  political  motive  with  statesmen.  It  follows  that  the 
periods  of  persecution  often  came  under  those  emperors  who 
had  the  highest  conception  of  duty. 

509.  A  Survey  of  the  Attitude  of  the  Government.  —  The  first 
century,  except  for  the  horrors  in  Rome  under  Nero,  afforded 
no  persecution  until  its  very  close.  In  95  a.d.  there  was  a  per- 
secution, not  very  severe  and  lasting  only  a  few  months. 
Under  Trajan  we  see  spasmodic  local  persecutions  arising 
from  popular  hatred,  but  not  instigated  by  the  government. 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius  strove  to  repress  popular  out- 
breaks against  the  Christians.  Aurelius,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  reign,  permitted  a  persecution.  On  the  whole,  the  second 
century  was  a  time  when  the  Christians  were  theoretically  out- 
lawed, but  when  there  were  only  a  few  enforcements  of  the  law 
against  tliem,  and  those  local.' 

The  third  century  was  an  age  of  threatened  anarchy  in  gov- 
ernment, and,  as  we  shall  see,  of  decline  in  prosperity.  The 
few  able  rulers  strove  strenuously  to  restore  society,  and  this 
century  accordingly  was  an  age  of  definitely  planned,  imperial 
persecution.  Says  George  Burton  Adams :  "  There  was  really 
no  alternative  for  men  like  Decius,  and  Valerian,  and  Diocletian. 
Christianity  was  a  vast  organized  defiance  of  law."  No  resto- 
ration of  earlier  Roman  conditions,  such  as  the  reformers  hoped 
for,  could  be  possible  unless  this  sect  was  overcome.     But  by 


1  On  the  nVifrht  nature  of  the  persei*ation  before  Decius,  249  a.d.,  see  Lecky, 
I.  44:^-445;  Curteis,  Roman  Empire,  20-30. 
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this  time  Christianity  was  too  strong.  It  had  come  to  count 
nobles  and  rulers  in  its  ranks.  At  the  opening  of  the  fourth 
century  a.d.,  the  keen  Constantine  saw  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  enlisting  this  force  upon  his  side  in  the  civil  wars, 
and  the  era  of  persecution  by  the  pagans  ceased  forever. 

510.  Summary —  (a)  The  persecution  of  the  Church  by  the 
best  emperors  becomes  explicable,  {b)  It  was  not  of  such  a 
character  as  to  seriously  endanger  a  vital  faith,  (c)  It  did 
give  rise  to  multitudes  of  heroic  martyrdoms  of  strong  men 
and  weak  maidens,  which  make  a  glorious  page  in  human  his- 
tory, and  which  by  their  effect  upon  contemporaries  justify 
the  saying,  "The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church."  ^  (d)  The  moral  results  of  Christianity  were  so  far 
most  apparent  in  the  social  life  of  the  lower  classes  in  the 
cities.  The  effect  upon  legislation  and  government  was  to 
begin  in  the  fourth  century  a.d. 

For  Further  Reading  on  the  Persecutions.  —  There  are  a  few 
excellent  pages  on  the  persecution  by  good  emperors  in  Matthew  Arnold's 
Essays  in  Criticism^  First  Series  (essay  on  Marcus  Aurelius),  369-t%.3. 
The  causes  and  extent  of  persecution  are  summarized  in  Ramsay, 
ch.  XV.  ;  chs.  x.-xiv.  give  its  history  in  the  first  two  centuries.  The 
attitude  of  the  imperial  government  is  discussed  in  Watson's  Aurelius, 
ch.  vii.  ;  Capes'  Antonines,  ch.  vi. ;  Carr,  ch.  ii. ;  Ulhorn,  282-297.  A 
lengthy  treatment  will  be  found  in  Milman,  bk.  ii.  ch.  ix. ,  and  in  Lecky, 
I.  398-468.  A  valuable  brief  statement  in  Cartels'  lioman  Empire,  20-30. 
See  also  Church's  To  the  Lions  and  Newman's  Callista  (novels). 

V.  THE  THIRD  CENTURY  — GENERAL  DECLINE.* 

511.  Renewal  of  Barbarian  Attacks.  —  For  two  centuries  the 
task  of  the  legions  had  been  comparative!}''  easy,  but  in  the 
reign  of  the  peaceful  Marcus  Aurelius  the  torrent  of  barbarian 


1  Special  report :  stories  of  famous  early  martyrs ;  the  persecutions  of 
Decius  and  of  Diocletian. 

2  Most  of  the  preceding  topics  in  this  chapter  have  heen  treated  only  to 
about  200  A.D.  In  some  cases  —  imperial  organization,  lists  of  emperors, 
and  Christianity  —  it  was  more  convenient  to  cover  the  three  centuries. 
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invaaion  began  to  beat  again  upon  the  ramparts  of  civilization. 
The  Moorish  tribes  were  on  the  move  in  Africa;  the  Parthians, 
whom  Trajan  had  humbled,  again  menaced  the  Euphrates; 
and  Tartars,  Slavs,  Finns,  and  Germans  burst  upon  the  Danube. 
Aurelius  gave  the  years  of  his  reign  to  campaigns  on  the 
frontier.'  For  the  time,  indeed,  Rome  beat  ofE  the  attack ;  but 
from  this  date  she  stood  always  on  the  defensive,  with  exhaust- 
leas  swarms  of  fresh  enemies  ever  surging  about  her  defenses ; 
and  after  the  great  and  prosperous  reigns  of  Septimius  and 
Alexander  Severus  (§  461)  they  began  to  burst  through  for 
destructive  raids.  Early  in  the  third  century  the  Parthian 
Empire  dissolved,  only  to  give  way  toa  more  formidable  renewed 
Persian  kingdom  under  the  Sassanidae  kings.  This  power  for 
a  time  seemed  the  great  danger.  In  250  and  260  a.d.,  the 
Persians  poured  across  the  Euphrates.  The  emperor  Valerian 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  Antioch  was  captured. 
New  German  tribes,  too,  —  the  mightier  foe,  as  events  were  to 
prove,  —  had  appeared  on  the  European  frontier :  the  Ahinanni 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  maintained  themselves  in  Gaul  for  two 
years  (236-23S  a.d.)  ;  in  the  disorders  of  the  fifties,  bands  of 
Franks  swept  over  Gaul  and  Spain;  the  Goths  seized  the 
province  of  Dacia,  and  raided  the  eastern  European  provinces. 
In  the  sixties,  Gothic  fleets,  of  five  hundred  sail,  issuing 
from  the  Black  Sea,  ravaged  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  sack- 
ing Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Sparta.  Claudius  II.  and 
Aurelian,  however,  restored  the  old  frontiers,  except  for  Dacia, 
and  chastised  the  barbarians  ou  all  sides,  and  the  worst  of  this 
evil  was  confined  to  the  middle  third  of  the  century ; '  but  a 
fatal  blow  had  been  struck  at  the  prestige  of  Rome. 

512.  Political  Decline.  —  The  "  barrack  emperors  of  the  third 
century"  (§461)  is  the  general  name  given  by  Hodgkin  to 

>  ChKpUrs  of  tbe  Thoiighti  were  composed,  u  the  dnto  llnea  straw,  In  camp 
in  tbe  iDountiilnB  of  Bohemlft  or  Moravia  agalait  the  HHrcomanai  (Hatkroen) 
■nil  Quadl. 

1  Read  a  few  pages  in  Uodgkin,  I.  M-Tl. 
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the  twenty-five  rulers  of  this  ninety  years  from  Com  modus  to 
Diocletian.  They  were  set  up  by  the  army,  and  all  but  four 
died  by  revolt  (two  of  these  four  in  war  against  Goths  and 
Persians).  The  imperial  power  had  become  the  sport  and 
spoil  of  the  legions,  except  for  brief  intervals  when  some 
strong  ruler  chanced  to  grasp  the  scepter.  Sometimes  the 
throne  was  actually  auctioned  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  the 
sixties  the  Empire  seemed  to  have  split  finally  into  petty 
fragments.  But  the  age  proved  finally  to  have  been  only  one 
of  transition ;  in  the  next  century,  as  we  shall  see,  Diocletian 
and  Constantino  were  to  remove  the  causes  of  internal  dis- 
order and  to  introduce  another  long  period  of  political  calm. 

613.  Decline  of  Population  and  of  Material  Prosperity.  —  By 

the  irony  of  fate,  the  reign  of  the  best  of  emperors  marks  also 
another  great  calamity.  In  the  year  166  a  new  Asiatic  plague 
swept  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  carrying  off,  we  are 
told,  half  the  population. 

From  Aurelius  to  Aurelian,  at  brief  intervals,  the  pestilence 
returned,  to  leave  wide  regions  desolate  and  to  demoralize  in- 
dustry and  society.  Those  who  recovered  from  the  disease 
often  showed  a  weakened  energy,  and  the  vitality  of  the  Em- 
pire was  fatally  lowered.  It  takes  vigorous,  young  societies 
a  long  time  to  recover  from  a  single  blow  of  this  kind ;  *  to 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  disaster  was  the  more  deadly  because 
population  had  already  become  stationary,  if  it  was  not  even 
on  the  decline. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  altogether  clear.  The  wide- 
spread slave  system  was  no  doubt  one  cause.  The  high  stand- 
ard of  comfort,  and  consequent  dislike  for  large  families,  as 
in  modern  France,  was  another.  But  these  seem  insufficient. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  charge  the  evil  to  immorality  on  a 
large  scale,  since  the  victory  of  Christianity  does  not  seem  to 
have  checked  it.    Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  is  beyond  ques- 

^  It  i»  mid  to  have  taken  a  century  for  England  to  recover  from  the  effects 
of  the  Black  Death  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
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tion ;  and  so  the  gaps  left  by  the  pestilence  remained  unfilled. 
The  fatal  disease  of  the  later  Empire  was  want  of  men.^ 

614.  Decay  in  Literature.  —  Great  names  in  poetry,  history, 
and  science  cease.  Literature  is  no  longer  creative.  Philosophy 
and  theology  become  a  dreary  waste  of  controversy.  We  have 
multitudes  of  "  Apologies  "  for  Christianity  from  the  Church 
Fathers  (LactantuiSf  Tertullian,  and  Ch'igen  —  all  in  Africa), 
and  volume  upon  volume  against  them  from  the  New  Platon- 
ists,  like  Plotinus  and  his  disciple  Porphyi^y  (Asiatics).  Works 
on  Christian  doctrine  and  practice  were  written  also  by  St. 
Clement  (Alexandria)  and  St.  Cyprian  (Carthage). 

The  one  advance  is  in  Roman  law  (§  500).  This  is  the  age 
of  the  great  jurists,  of  whom  Ulpian  is  the  most  famous. 

615.  General  Summary —  At  the  same  time,  the  century  had 
many  bright  spots;  and  indeed  the  first  third  was,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  happy  periods  in  human  history.  The  gentle 
Alexander  Severus  in  particular  restored  the  glories  of  the  age 
of  the  Antonines.'  But  after  his  murder  by  the  rebellious 
legions,  for  the  second  third  of  the  century,  society  as  well  as 
government  seemed  on  the  point  of  dissolution,  as  in  the  first 
century  B.C.  The  soldier-emperor  Aurelian  (270-275  a.d.)  re- 
stored order  while  his  strong  hand  hold  authority,  and,  ten 
years  later,  Diocletian  began  the  reforms  that  were  to  save 
society  for  two  hiuidred  years  more. 


References  for  the  Empire  of  the  first  three  centuries.  —  Sources: 
Aui;:ustu8*  Mnnumentum  Ancyranum  (**  The  Deeds  of  Augustus")  is  im- 
portant for  the  reign  of  the  first  emperor ;  it  is  a  long  inscription  found 
on  the  walU  of  a  temple  in  Ancyra^  copied  from  a  tablet  set  up  by  Augus- 
tus at  Rome ;  translation  in  Pennsylvania  Reprints^  V.  Tacitus  covers 
the  early  period.    Suetonius  gives  us  the  Lives  of  the  first  twelve  Caesars. 

Modern  ArTHORiriEs*.  —  General  survey:  C^pes^  Early  Empire  and 
The  Age  of  the  Antonines  (Epochs)  and  Bury's  Roman  Empire  (Student's 


1  Read  Seeley's  Roman  Imperialism^  53-64. 
^  Special  report ;  see  Gibbon,  in  particaUr. 
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Series)  f  to  180  a.d.,  fill  the  period  between  Mommsen  and  Gibbon.  Gib- 
bon (chs.  iv.-zii.)  rennuns  the  great  guide  for  the  third  century. 
Pelham  covers  the  whole  period  in  brief.  Merivale's  seven  volumes  on 
The  Bomans  under  the  Empire  may  be  consulted ;  vols,  iii.-vii.  cover  the 
ground  from  Mommsen  to  Gibbon.  The  third  century  is  not  attractive, 
and  writers  on  the  Early  Empire  show  a  disposition  to  stop  with  the 
Anton ines,  while  treatments  of  the  later  period  usually  begin  with  Dio- 
cletian. Hodgkin,  I.  5-16,  has  an  excellent  summary  from  Augustus  to 
Diocletian. 

On  society :  Inge,  Society  in  Borne ;  Lecky,  European  Morals^  chs. 
ii.  iii.  (for  advanced  students) ;  Thomas,  Boman  Life. 

On  Christianity :  All  the  authorities  above  and  those  given  at  the  close 
of  Division  III.  Advanced  students  will  find  matter  in  Fisher,  Milman, 
Ramsay,  Hardy,  Alzog,  Sheldon,  and  Renan. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THB  EMPIRE  OF  THB  POIIRTH  CEHTTURT :   DIOCLBTUJI 
TO   TBEODOSIUB. 

I.     OUTLINE  OF   RKIGNS  AND   EVENTS. 

(For  Kkfurknce  »nd  Review.) 

616.  Diocletian  to  COMtmtiat.  —  Dl-cMian  (284-305  *.».>  teor- 
gsnized  the  governnient,  eslAblislied  Arm  pvOice  on  all  frontiers,  BDd 
toward  tbe  close  of  his  reigii  carried  on  the  must  terrible  and  thorough 
perHecution  of  the  Chnetiaiiii.  In  .105  a.u.  he  and  his  associate  Mazimian 
abdicated.' 

There  followed  eight  yea-va  of  civil  war  between  six  rivals,  and  several 
years  more  of  joint  rule  between  Constanline  and  Licinius.  Then  for 
fourteen  years,  to  337,  Coimlantiiie  ruled  as  sole  eoijieror.  He  made 
Christianity  the  favored  religion  of  the  empire,  and  he  built  at  Byzantium 
his  new  Christian  capital,  Constantinople. 

517.  From  CoDstantlne  to  the  Division  of  tbe  Empire  under 
Valentinian.  —  Conatantine's  three  sons  succeeded  him  ;  they  maasa- 
cre<l  many  relatives  in  Oriental  manner,  and  warred  among  themselves 
until  the  empire  wm  again  united  under  one  of  them,  Constantius. 

He  waa  succeeded  in  361  t.p.  by  bis  cousin,  the  moral,  robust  Jalian, 
known  as  "  the  Apostate,''  Julian  tried  to  restore  pagan  worship  and  to 
reform  the  corrupt  court,  but,  after  two  years,  fell  in  battle  against  t^e 
Persians  (3S3  t.n.).  An  officer,  Jovian,  was  elected  emperor  in  the 
camp,  and  on  his  death  a  few  months  later,  the  oflicen,  with  the  approval 
of  the  army,  cbose  tbe  vigorous  ValentinlaD  to  succeed  bim.  Valentinian 
restored  tbe  system  of  joint  emperoTS. 

■When  presved  afterward  to  aunme  the  govemment  again,  Dtocletlaa 
wrote  from  bis  riral  retreat :  "  Could  you  come  bere  and  aee  tbe  vegetables 
that  I  raise  in  ray  garden  with  my  own  hands,  you  woidd  no  more  talk  to  me 
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518.  Valmtiniin  to 
perort.  — 

f  Valenvlnian   I.. 


It 


It 


V 


As^viaies    his    brother,    the 
in  the  ^rov^emment. 


r 


Valens. 


J 


i 


Gratian. 

I    ;  ValtMiiiitian  11.. 


Theodosios  I.. 

known  as 


Ea.s:.  Falls  in  battle  M<frfaiic>pl«,  §  562) 
a^::■J^•.  \hv  O^tK*,  who  ^^^rtf  A.D.^  now  break 
over  ;Lf  l>a:.abe  permaneutly. 

Wr^i/  llalf-bnnhen.  sons  of  Valentinian  L 
Va'.rniiniaii  II..  a  minor;  Gratian  the  real 
rulvr.  <  In  the  death  of  his  uncle  Valens.  he 
iiivtr^ts  an  r\iU-«l  treneral,  Theodosiiis,  with 
the  Eastern  Empire. 

^KasT.  :m1>-;;h;>.^     Quiets  the  Goths  ;   succeeds 

!•»  tlie  real  authority  in  the  West  also  after 

ileatU  of  (Iratian. 
.?.'>, »-.?:>.T.  .til/*  iji»j»^T*»r,  ^r^w  iw  name  :  the  last 

n«f/   Mi*i*'»n  '»/  the  TcAo/e  empire  under  one 

rnhr.     rD»hibits  j^Kigau  worship. 


619.  Final  Separation  into  Two  Empires.  —  On  the  death  of 

The<Hlo8iiiH  the  empire  was  again  iliviiled  lK*tween  his  two  sons,  Arcadius 
(§  i>T3)  ami  Ilonoriiis  (§  .',72).  This  marks  the  final  separation,  in  fart, 
of  the  East  from  the  West  ;  after  this,  it  is  pn^iper  to  speak  of  two  Koman 
Empires.  The  eastern  lasted  fi»r  over  a  thou-sand  years  ;  the  western  be- 
gan to  crumble  almost  at  onee,  and  had  disappeared  as  an  empire  witliin 
a  century. 

For    FruTHEu    Kkauino. — Pelham,    551-571;     Gardner's    Julian; 
Ilodgkin,  I.  pts.  i.  and  ii. ;  Gibbon.     For  the  Gothic  invasion,  see  1 5ti2fr. 


II.     HESTOUATION  AND  REFORMS. 

520.  ''Partnership  Emperors*'  and  Caesars:  the  Four  Prefec- 
tures. —  In  284  A.D.  Diodetiun,  a  stern  and  able  soldier,  became 
nuistor  of  the  oni])ire,  and  at  once  set  alx)tit  its  reform.  His 
])ljins  wore  carried  out  in  greater  detail  by  Con^antine  (30&- 
:VM  A.i>.).  The  work  of  the  two  should  be  treated  together. 
Diocletian  introduced  the  system  of  "  partnership  emperors." 
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518.   Valentinian  to  Theodosius:  the  Last  '*  Partnership  "  Em- 
perors.— 

'Valentinian   I.,  J  (West)    Associates    his    brother,    the   weak 
304-376.        i      Valens,  in  the  government. 

Valens  f  C^^^-)     ^*^^®  *^  battle  (^Adrianople,  §  662) 

QOAQ-^Q        <      against  the  Goths^  who  (^376  a.d.)  now  break 


< 


L     over  the  Danube  permanently. 


Gratian, 
376-383. 

Valentinian  II., 
375-392. 


Theodosius  I., 

379-395, 

known  as 

Theodosius 

the  Great. 


(West.)  Half-brothers,  sons  of  Valentinian  I. 
Valentinian  II.,  a  minor ;  Gratian  the  real 
ruler.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Valens,  he 
invests  an  exiled  general,  Theodosius,  with 
the  Eastern  Empire. 

(East,  379-i}83.)     Quiets  the  Goths;  succeeds 

to  the  real  authority  in  the  West  also  after 

death  of  Gratian. 
392-395,  sole  emperor,  even  in  name :  the  last 

real  union  of  the  tchole  empire  under  one 

iiiler,     I'rohibits  pagan  worship. 


619.  Final  Separation  into  Two  Empires.  —  On  the  death  of 
Theodosius  the  empire  was  again  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius 
(§  573)  and  Honorius  (§  572).  This  marks  the  final  separation,  in  fart, 
of  the  East  from  the  West ;  after  this,  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  two  Koman 
Empires.  The  eastern  lasted  for  over  a  thousand  years  ;  the  western  be- 
gan to  crumble  almost  at  once,  and  had  disappeared  as  an  empire  within 
a  century. 

For  Fdrther  Heading. — Pelham,  651-671;  Gardner's  Julian; 
Hodgkin,  I.  pts.  i.  and  ii. ;  Gibbon.     For  the  Gothic  invasion,  see  §  502  ff. 


II.     RESTORATION  AND   REFORMS. 

520.  ''Partnership  Emperors"  and  Caesars:  the  Four  Prefec- 
tures. —  In  284  A.D.  Diocletian,  a  stern  and  able  soldier,  became 
master  of  the  empire,  and  at  once  set  about  its  reform.  His 
plans  were  carried  out  in  greater  detail  by  Constantine  (306- 
337  A.D.).     The  work  of  the  two  should  be  treated  together. 

Diocletian  introduced  the  system  of  "  partnership  emperors." 
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There  were  now  to  be  two  Atigustly  one  with  his  capital  in  the 
East  at  Nicea,  the  other  at  Milan.  Each  was  to  associate  with 
him  a  Caenar,  as  assistant  and  probable  successor.  The  empire 
was  marked  otf  into  four  great  sections,  each  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  one  of  the  four  rulers. 

This  was  not  a  jtartUion  of  the  empire,  however.  It  was 
only  a  division  of  the  burden  of  administration.  The  power 
of  each  emperor  in  theory  extended  over  tlie  whole  empire. 
Edicts  in  any  part  were  published  under  their  joint  names. 
The  rulers  were  designed  to  act  in  harmony,  and  for  much  of 
the  following  century  they  did  so. 

521.  A  Complex  Hierarchy  Appears.  —  The  whole  administra- 
tion was  organized  into  a  systematic  hierarchy.  The  following 
table  shows  the  grouping  of  administrative  units ;  — 


Pn'fectures, 

Dioceses. 

'  East.             >, 

Egypt. 

'  East. 

Asia  Minor. 
Pontus. 

The  East.  « 

Tlirace. 

,  lUyricuHi.      ^ 

Macedonia 

One 

and  Greece. 
,  Dacia. 

hundred 
>-        and 
twenty 

Countless 
Municipalities. 

'  Italy. 

Provinces.^  ^ 

r  Italy.             < 

Africa. 

• 

^  Illyria. 

The   West.  H 

.  Gaul. 

'  Spain. 
The  Gauls. 
Britain.         ^ 

Before  this  time  the  governors  of  provinces  had  stood  directly 
below  the  emperor.  Now  the  forty  provinces  were  subdivided 
into  some  one  hundred  and  twenty.     These  were  then  grouped 


1  A  table  of  provinces  is  driven  in  Bury's  Later  Roman  Empire,  I.  xv.-xix., 
and  in  Bury'H  edition  of  Gibbon,  II.  550  ff. 
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into  a  dozen  dioceses,  each  under  a  governor  of  higher  rank,  to 
sift  all  matters  that  came  up  from  the  governors  of  provinces. 
The  dioceses  were  again  grouped  into  the  four  great  sections 
of  the  empire,  called  prefectures,  and  each  of  these,  when  not 
ruled  by  a  Caesar  or  Augustus  in  person,  was  under  a  prefect^ 
who  sifted  business  once  more,  and  sent  up  to  the  emperor 
only  the  more  difficult  or  important  matters. 

522.  Separation  of  Civil  and  Military  Functions,  and  Other  Ifili- 
tary  Reform.  —  The  governors  of  provinces  and  dioceses,  too, 
became  purely  civil  functionaries.  All  military  command  was 
intrusted  to  distinct  officers,  immediately  responsible  to  the 
emperor.  The  civil  and  the  military  powers  were  intended  to 
watch  and  check  each  other.  To  provide  further  against  mili- 
tary adventurers,  the  old  legions  were  broken  into  small  regi- 
ments—  with  less  of  corps  spirit  of  course,  and  less  possibility 
of  concerted  action.  At  the  same  time  the  imperial  army  was 
increased  some  fifty  per  cent  —  to  about  six  hundred  thousand 
men. 

523.  Growth  of  a  Bureaucracy ;  the  Heads  developed  from  An- 
cient *' Household  "  Offices.  —  A  third  change  was  directed  to  the 
same  general  end  —  to  divide  duties  and  to  fix  responsibilities 
more  precisely.  The  freedmen  of  the  emperor  in  the  Early 
Empire  had  been  intrusted  often  with  great  administrative 
power,  but  in  an  irregular  manner.  Now  these  "  household 
officers ''  grew  into  state  officers,  each  with  a  permanent  depart- 
ment of  government,  and  each  the  head  of  an  extensive  system.* 

The  more  important  heads  were:  (1)  the  Great  Chamberlain, 


1  An  excellent  summary  is  given  in  Woo<lrow  Wilson's  The  State,  135,  196, 
from  which  the  next  paragraph  in  the  text  is  condensed ;  a  fuUer  treatment 
is  given  in  Guizot's  Civilization  in  France.  This  growth  of  administrative 
offices  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  way  existing  institutions  and  organs  are 
adapted  to  new  needs.  Progress  in  government  has  been  mainly  by  adapta- 
tion, not  by  invention.  Out  of  a  city  government  Rome  developed  a  machinery 
to  govern  her  wide  dominions;  and  Imperial  Rome  developed  her  machinery 
out  of  the  organization  of  the  royal  household.  This  last  phenomenon  has 
been  rei)eated  many  times,  as  in  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  and  in  medieval 
England. 
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originally  the  chief  of  those  who  served  the  emperor  in  his 
chamber ;  (2)  the  Master  of  Offices,  like  to  a  medieval  Justi- 
ciar ;  (3)  the  Quaestor,  an  imperial  chancellor ;  (4)  a  Treasurer- 
General,  to  oversee  the  provincial  receivers  of  revenue ;  (5)  the 
Count  of  the  Privy  Revenue;  and  (6  and  7)  two  Counts  of  the 
Domestics,  —  military  commanders  of  the  imperial  household 
troops,  cavalry  and  foot,  —  who  correspond  to  medieval  Con- 
stable and  Master  of  Horse.  This  organization  served  as  a 
model  in  Europe  for  many  centuries,  and  has  influenced  the 
form  of  all  modern  cabinets. 

Along  with  these  changes  at  the  court,  went  the  multiplica- 
tion of  subordinate  officials  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  prov- 
inces. Each  of  the  departments  of  administration  (bureaus) 
named  just  above,  and  many  others  not  named  here,  were  sep- 
arately responsible  to  the  emperor,  but  each  was  organized 
itself  into  a  hierarchy  of  officials,  responsible  each  grade  to 
the  one  above. 

524.  Despotic  Forms  Assumed.  —  To  secure  to  the  imperial 
power  greater  stability  and  reverence,  the  forms  of  monarchy 
were  now  introduced,  and  the  republican  cloak  of  Augustus 
was  discarded.  Subjects  prostrated  themselves  at  the  sover- 
eign's feet.  The  emperor  assumed  a  diadem,  dazzled  the 
multitude  by  the  Oriental  magnificence  of  his  court,  and  fenced 
himself  round  with  minute  ceremonial  and  armies  of  func- 
tionaries. Despotism  was  at  last  avowed  as  a  policy,  and 
adorned  with  its  characteristic  trappings.  The  senate  of 
Rome  —  the  last  of  the  republican  institutions — ceased  to  take 
part  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  and  became  only  a  city 
council. 

525.  General  Result.  —  Significantly,  like  the  reforms  that 
had  preserved  the  declining  society  of  Caesar's  day,  all  these 
changes  also  were  in  the  direction  of  a  more  despotic  organiza- 
tion (§  441).  The  medicine  had  to  be  strengthened ;  soon  all  its 
virtue  would  be  exhausted.  The  essence  of  the  changes  lay  in 
introducing  a  more  minute  subdivision  of  the  labor  of  adminis- 
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tration  by  the  multiplication  of  officials,  and  in  making  them 
more  closely  responsible  to  the  despotic  head  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  gradation  among  them. 

The  result  was  a  centralized,  bureaucratic  despotism.  The 
government  became  a  vast,  highly  complex  machine,  temporarily 
efficient  in  preserving  order.  For  a  time,  indeed,  it  galvanized 
society  into  new  life ;  bnt  it  pressed  itself  upon  the  masses  with 
crushing  weight,  and  the  final  collapse,  when  it  came,  was  the 
more  complete. 

To  this  despotic  organization  we  owe  thanks,  however,  for 
putting  off  the  catastrophe  in  Western  Europe  for  two  centu- 
ries more.  In  this  time,  Christianity  won  its  battle  over 
paganism,  and  Roman  law  took  on  a  system  that  enabled  it  to 
live  even  under  the  approaching  barbarian  conquest.  Except 
for  the  interval,  these  two  greatest  gifts  of  the  empire  could 
hardly  have  come  to  us  in  so  vigorous  a  form. 

For  Further  Reading.  —  Seeley's  Roman  Imperialism^  65-95;  Gib- 
bon, cbs.  xiii.  zxvii.;  Bury*8  Later  Homan  Empire^  bk.  i.  ch.  iv.;  Amold*s 
Provincial  Administration,  166-178. 


III.     EXCURSUS. 

The  Nature  of  Bureaucratic  and  Centralized 

Administration. 

526.  Absolutism  and  Centralization  may  be  distinct.  Absolutism 
refers  to  the  source  of  political  power ;  i.e,  in  a  system  of  absolutism, 
supreme  political  power  is  in  the  hands  of  one  person.  Centralization 
refers  to  the  kind  of  administration,  A  centralized  administration  is  one 
carried  on  by  a  hierarchy  or  bureaucracy  ;  i.e.  a  body  of  officials  of  many 
grades,  all  appointed  from  above,  those  of  any  one  grade  being  responsible 
to  those  just  above  them,  and  finally  to  the  supreme  government  This 
form  of  government  is  found  UMlay  in  France  (a  republic)  and  in  Russia 
(a  despotism). 

Thus  absolutism  and  centralization  do  not  necessarily  go  together.  A 
government  may  emanate  from  the  people  and  yet  rule  through  a  central- 
ized administration.     It  may  be  absolute  and  yet  allow  decentralized 
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local  agencies,  as  iu  the  England  of  Henry  VIII.  or  in  Russia  in  past 
centuries.  But  absolutism  is  likely  to  develop  centralized  agencies,  aa 
Russia  has  been  doing  in  recent  times. 

527.   Centralization  and  Local  Self-goyenunent  Contrasted. — 

An  efficient  centralization  under  a  great  genius  may  temporarily  confer 
great  and  rapid  benefits,  as  in  France  under  Napoleon  the  First  But  the 
system  always  decays,  and  it  does  nothing  to  educate  the  people  politi- 
cally. Local  self-government  is  often  provokingly  slow  and  faulty,  but  it 
is  surer  in  the  long  run. 

Toulmin- Smithes  characterization  should  be  pondered  by  every  Amer- 
ican student  (Local  Government,  12  and  20)  :  — 

*'  Local  self-government  is  that  system  of  government  under  which  the 
greatest  number  of  minds,  knowing  the  most,  and  having  the  fullest 
opportunities  of  knowing  it,  about  the  special  matter  in  hand,  or  having 
the  greatest  interest  in  its  well-working,  have  the  management  of  it. 

*^  Centralization  is  that  system  of  government  under  which  the  smallest 
number  of  minds,  and  those  knowing  least,  and  having  fewest  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  it,  about  the  special  matter  in  hand,  and  having  the 
smallest  interest  in  its  well- working,  have  the  management  of  it.*' 


IV.     THE   CHURCH  OF  THE   FOURTH   CENTURY. 
A.     The  Empire  becomes  Christian. 

528.  Constantine  and  his  Motives.^  —  The  great  event  of  the 
fourth  century  a.d.  is  the  victory  of  Christianity  in  the  empire. 
The  underlying  causes,  so  far  as  history  deals  with  them,  have 
been  touched  upon.  The  immediate  occasion  was  the  shrewd 
statesmanship  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Constantine  was 
one  of  the  contestants  for  the  throne  after  the  abdication  of 
Diocletian  (§  516).  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
gave  much  thought  to  the  truth  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  we 
know  that  he  did  not  practice  Christian  virtues ;  but  he  was 
astute  enough  to  recognize  the  good  policy  of  allying  this  new, 
rising  power  to  himself  against  his  persecuting  rivals. 

1  Carr,  eh.  iv. ;  Ulhorn,  420-H4;  Schaff,  HI.  11-37;  Alzog,  I.  463-473. 
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The  Christians  still  were  less  than  one-tenth  the  population 
of  the  Empire.  But  they  were  energetic  and  enthusiastic ; 
they  were  massed  in  the  great  cities  which  held  the  keys  to 
political  power ;  and  they  were  admirably  organized  for  rapid, 
concentrated  action.  Constantine  may  have  seen,  also,  in  a 
broader  and  unselfish  way,  the  futility  of  trying  to  restore  the 
old  pagan  world,  and  have  felt  it  desirable  to  bring  about  har- 
mony between  the  political  government  and  this  most  power- 
ful of  single  forces  within  the  Empire,  so  as  to  utilize  its 
strength  instead  of  always  combating  it. 

529.  Christianity  Tolerated  and  Favored.  —  At  a  critical  mo- 
ment in  the  civil  war,  Constantine  issued  the  Edict  of  Milan : 
"  We  grant  likewise  to  the  Christians  and  to  all  others  free 
choice  to  follow  the  mode  of  worship  they  may  wish,  that 
whatsoever  divinity  and  celestial  power  may  exist  may  be 
propitious  to  us  and  to  all  that  live  under  our  government."  ^ 

This  ordained  religious  toleration.  At  a  later  time  Constan- 
tine showed  many  special  favors  to  the  Church,  as  by  grants  of 
money  for  building,  and  by  exempting  the  clergy  from  taxa- 
tion (cf.  §  483),  but  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  he  made  Chris- 
tianity the  state  religion.  At  the  most  he  seems  to  have  given 
it  a  specially  favored  place  among  the  religions  of  the  Empire. 

530.  Persecution  by  the  Church.  —  As  a  result  of  his  favor,  the 
indifferent  masses  passed  over  rapidly  from  the  old  religion  to 
the  new  one,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  paganism  was 
rapidly  dying  out.  The  tendency  is  voiced  in  the  following 
extract  from  Eusebius'  Life  of  Constantine  (II.  5),  purporting 
to  be  the  address  of  Licinius  to  his  soldiers  before  the  final 
conflict  with  Constantine. 

** Friends  and  fellow-soldiers:  These  are  our  country's  gods,  and 
these  we  honor  with  a  worship  derived  from  our  remote  ancestors.  But 
he  who  leads  the  army  opposed  to  us  has  proven  false  to  the  religion  of 
his  fathers  and  has  adopted  atheistic  sentiments,  honoring,  in  his  infatu- 
ation, some  strange  and  unheard-of  deity  with  whose  despicable  standard 

1  Translated  in  f uU  in  Pennsylvania  RtprinU, 
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he  now  disgraces  the  army,  and  confiding  in  whose  aid  he  has  taken  up 
arms  .  .  .  not  so  much  against  us  as  against  the  gods  he  has  forsaken. 
However,  the  present  occasion  shall  decide  .  .  .  between  our  gods  and 
those  our  adversariea  profess  to  honor.  For  either  it  will  declare  the  vic- 
toi7  to  be  ours,  and  so  most  justly  evince  that  our  gods  are  the  true 
helpers  and  saviours ;  or  else  if  the  god  of  Constantine,  who  comes  we 
know  not  whence,  shall  prove  superior  to  our  deities  ...  let  no  one 
henceforth  doubt  what  god  he  ought  to  worship.  But  if  our  gods  triumph, 
as  they  undoubtedly  will,  let  us  prosecute  the  war  without  delay  against 
these  despisers  of  the  gods.^' 

Unhappily,  the  Church  at  once  began  to  use  violence  to  stamp 
out  the  older  religions.  The  Emperor  Gratian  allowed  the 
orthodox  Christians  to  prevent  all  worship  by  those  Christian 
sects  that  the  Church  councils  declared  unorthodox,  and  the 
great  Theodosius  forbade  all  pagan  worship.  Thus  Christianity 
became  the  sole  recognized  and  legal  religion.  Heathen  tem- 
ples and  idols  were  destroyed,  schools  of  pagan  philosophy  were 
broken  up,^  and  adherents  of  the  old  worship  were  put  to  death. 
This  deplorable  policy  was  opposed,  in  vain,  by  some  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Fathers,  as  by  Augustine  and  Chrysostom. 

This  persecution  by  the  Church,  in  centuries  to  come,  was  to  dwarf 
into  insignificance  even  tlie  terrible  persecutions  it  had  suffered.  The 
motive,  too,  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  old  imperial  persecution. 
It  was  not  political,  but  theological,  and  so  it  began  a  new  era.  In  gen- 
eral, each  persecuting  sect  since  has  justified  its  action  on  the  ground  that 
belief  in  its  particular  faith  was  necessary  to  salvation,  and  that  therefore 
it  was  right  and  merciful  to  torture  the  bodies  of  heretics  in  order  to  save 
their  more  precious  souls,  or  other  souls  endangered  by  them.  Under 
cover  of  such  theory,  there  now  began  this  dark  and  bloody  chapter  in 
human  history  —  to  last  over  twelve  hundred  years. 

531.  Effect  of  the  Conversion  of  the  Empire.  —  The  conversion 
seems  to  have  produced  less  improvement  politically  than  we 

1  Special  report :  the  story  of  the  pare  and  noble  Hypatia,  of  Alexandria. 
Read  Kingsley's  novel,  Hypatia.  See  a  terrible  five-page  summary  of  early 
persecutions  by  the  Christians  in  Lecky,  11. 194-198.  The  old  religion  survived 
longest  in  out-of-the-way  comers ;  and  so  its  adherents  came  to  be  described 
as  pagans  or  rustics.  A  similar  fact  caused  the  Christian  Germans  afterward 
to  describe  the  like  class  in  their  speech  as  heathens  (heath-dwellers). 
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should  have  expected.  In  general  the  Church  fell  in  with  the 
despotic  tendencies  of  the  times,  so  far  as  human  government 
was  concerned.  So  far  as  great  social  institutions  or  customs 
go,  it  mitigated  slavery  somewhat  further;  it  made  suicide 
a  crime,  it  built  up  a  vast  and  beoeiieent  system  of  chanty,' 
and  it  deserves  almost  sole  credit  for  the  rapid  abolition  of 
the  gladiatoiial  games*    The  deeper  results,  in  the  hearts  of 


individual   men  and  women,  history  of  course  cannot  trace 
directly. 

But  no  event  of  this  kind  can  operate  in  one  direction  only. 
The  pagan  world  was  converted  at  first  more  in  form  than  in 
spirit,  and  it  reacted  upon  Christianity.  The  victory  was  in 
part  a  compromise.  The  pagan  Empire  became  Christian,  but 
the  Christian  Chureh  became,  to  some  degree,  imperial  and 
pagan.     The  gain  enormously  exceeded  the  loss;  but  tliere 

1  Read  Lecky,  11. 79-96.  '  lb.  X-3». 
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did  take  place,  naturally  and  inevitably,  a  sweeping  change 
from  the  earlier  Christianity. 

532.  The  Importance  of  the  Victory  of  Christianity  just  at  this 
time  lies  in  the  fact  that  Christianity  was  then  able  to  con- 
quer also  the  barbarians,  who  were  soon  to  conquer  the  Empire. 
Freeman  (Chief  Periods,  67-68)  calls  the  conversion  of  the 
Koman  Empire  the  "  leading  fact  in  all  history  from  that  time 
onward,"  because,  "  where  Rome  led,  all  must  follow."  The 
barbarians,  for  the  most  part,  became  Christians  before  they 
became  conquerors.  Otherwise  their  conversion  would  have 
been  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

JB.    Organization.* 

533.  Tendency  to  Monarchic  Government  and  to  a  Hierarchic 
Organization.  —  Naturally,  the  government  of  the  Church  came 
to  be  modeled  upon  that  of  the  Empire.  It  grew  more  and 
more  monarchic  in  type,  with  gradations  in  rank  and  with  geo- 
graphical di\'isions  corresponding  to  those  of  the  civil  state. 
Each  city  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  with  authority  over  out- 
lying parishes.  The  church  of  the  chief  city  in  a  province  was 
commonly  the  mother  church  of  many  other  societies.  From 
this  and  other  causes,  the  bishop  of  the  chief  city  gradually 
came  to  exercise  great  authority  over  the  other  bishops,  and 
was  known  as  a  metropolitan ,  or  archbishop.  The  next  step 
was  to  exalt  one  of  these  metropolitans  above  the  others  in  a 
diocese.  This  lot  fell  usually  to  the  metropolitan  in  the  chief 
city  of  the  civil  diocese.  Thus  the  civil  diocese  became  an 
ecclesiastical  unit  also,  with  its  chief  metropolitan,  or  patriarchy 
at  its  head.  By  degrees  the  East  became  divided  essentially 
between  the  four  patriarchs  of  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria, 
and  Constantinople.  The  bishop,  or  metropolitan,  of  Home 
held  a  like  position  for  all  the  dioceses  of  the  West — a  fact  due 

1  A  good  brief  statement  is  foand  in  Cartels,  36-38.    Advanced  students 
*niay  consult  Schaif,  ch.  x.;    Alzog,  1.  196-206;    Sheldon,  239-2Q9;  Hatch, 
Lecture  III. 
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partly,  perhaps,  to  the  circumstance  that  there  were  no  other 
great  cities  in  the  West.* 

To  complete  this  movement  —  to  make  the  Church  a  mon- 
archy —  would  have  required  only  to  exalt  one  of  these  patri- 
archs over  all  the  other  four.  This  did  not  come  to  pass, 
although  claims  to  such  jurisdiction  were  made. 

Thus  from  the  Empire  the  Church  borrowed  the  pomp  and 
the  admirable  organization  that  enabled  it  to  conquer  the 
conquerors  when  the  Empire  itself  fell.     Says  Freeman :  — 

**  Before  this  Semitic  faith  could  become  the  faith  of  Aryan  Europe, 
its  dogmas  had  to  be  defined  by  the  subtlety  of  the  Greek  intellect,  and 
its  political  organization  had  to  be  wrought  into  form  by  the  undying 
genius  of  Roman  rule.*'     (Of.  §  3,  note,  and  §  64,  close.) 

(7.     The  Catholic  Doctrine. 

534.  Definition  of  Doctrine  and  Rise  of  Heresies. — The  early 
Christians  had  had  no  need  to  define  their  doctrines  in  nice 
detail,  but  gradually  Greek  speculative  thought  built  up  a  sys- 
tem of  theology.  This,  of  course,  brought  out  differences  of 
opinion.  In  such  disputes  the  opinions  of  the  majority  pre- 
vailed as  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and  the  views  of  the  minority 
became  heresy.  The  majority  of  these  early  heresies  arose 
from  different  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ. 

535.  The  Arian  Heresy :  Council  of  Nicaea,  325  ad.  —  The  most 
important  doctrinal  dispute  in  the  early  centuries  was  the  one 
leading  to  the  Nicene  Creed.  Arius,  a  forceful  priest  of  Alex- 
andria, denied  that  Christ  was  equal  to  the  Father.  Atha^iasiua, 
of  the  same  city,  became  the  foremost  advocate  of  this  equality. 
He  held  (1)  that  Christ  is  the  son  of  God,  (2)  that  he  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  (3)  that  he  is  co^ternal  with  God,  and 
(4)  that  he  is  of  the  same  substance  with  God.  Arius  denied 
the  last  two  points.     The  struggle  waxed  fierce,  and  divided 


1  The  t«rm  diocese  in  the  West  never  had  an  ecclesiastical  use  correspond- 
ing to  its  civil  meaning. 
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Christendom  into  opposite  camps.  But  this  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  good  results  Constantine  had  hoped  for  from  his 
recognition  of  the  Church,  and  finally,  to  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
troversy, he  summoned  the  first  Ecumenical  Council.*  This 
council  met  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  in  325  a.d.  The  view  of 
Athanasius  was  declared  to  be  the  orthodox  doctrine,  and 
Arianism  was  condemned  as  a  heresy.  It  was,  however,  to 
play  an  important  part  in  later  history. 

For  Further  Reading  on  the  Church  in  the  fourth  century :  Carr, 
27-139;  Kingsley's  Hermits;  Lecky,  II.;  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the 
Eastern  Church;  Sheldon's  Early  Church;  Newman's  Arians.  The 
canons  and  creeds  adopted  by  the  first  four  Ecumenical  Councils  are 
given  in  Pennsylvania  BeprintSy  IV.  No.  2. 

For  advanced  students  :  Hatch's  Organization  of  the  Early  Churches; 
Milman,  bks.  iii.  iv. ;  Alzog ;  Schaff  ;  Gibbon,  chs.  xv.  xvii.  Some  further 
extracts  from  sources  in  Pennsylvania  Reprints,  V.  The  early  Christian 
literature  is  translated  largely  in  the  Bohn  Library  or  the  Ante-Nicene 
Library, 

Special  Reports.  —  1.  Constantine's  "conversion,"  and  his  life  and 
character.  2.  Julian's  attempt  to  restore  paganism.  3.  Arius  and 
Athanasius  after  325  a.d.  4.  Other  heresies  of  the  early  centuries, 
especially  Manichaeism  and  Gnosticism  (and  Church  councils  occasioned 
by  them).  6.  The  Emperor  Theodosius  and  Ambrose.  6.  Hermits 
(see  Lecky,  II.  107-140,  and  Kingsley's  Hermits),  7.  The  Bishop 
under  the  Empire,  his  life  and  work. 


V.     LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

A.     Authors  axd  Works. 

536.  Theological  Character  of  the  Literature.  —  The  great 
names  in  literature  were  almost  all  names  of  churchmen,  and 
the  writings  were  nearly  all  theological.  In  all  other  lines  the 
period  was  one  of  intellectual  decay.  Poetry,  science,  and 
literature  proper  vanished. 


^  Universal  council,  representing  the  whole  Church.    Synods  for  separate 
portions  of  the  Empire  had  been  held  before,  of  course. 
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537.   Pagan  Writers. 

Ammianua :  an  Asiatic  Greek  soldier ;  spirited  continuation  of  Tacitus^ 
history. 

Eutropius :  soldier ;  summary  of  Roman  history. 

Julian  (emperor)  :  memoirs  of  himself  and  a  *^  Refutation  ^*  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

638.   Christian  Writers. 

Ambrose  (Saint)  :  Gallic  Roman ;  lawyer  and  counselor ;  bishop  of 
Milan;  disciplined  the  Emperor  Theodosius;  wrote  letters,  sermons, 
hymns. 

Anthony  (Saint)  :  Egyptian ;  hermit ;  letters. 

Arius  and  Athanasius  (§  535) . 

Augustine  (Saint)  :  Numidian ;  bishop  of  Hippo ;  letters,  conmienta- 
ries,  sermons,  theological  works ;  Confessions  and  The  City  of  God, 

V  theolofiricftl  works 
Chrysostom  (Saint)  :  orator  J 

Eusebius:  bishop;  ecclesiastical  history. 

Jerome  (Saint)  :  Pannonian  ;  Syrian  hermit ;  translated  the  Bible  into 
Latin  (the  Vulgate)  ;  controversial  works. 

Martin  (Saint) :  soldier,  monk ;  bishop  of  Tours ;  established  first 
monastery  in  Gaul  (famous  for  its  beautiful  manuscripts). 

Uyilas :  Gothic  hostage ;  became  bishop  and  missionary  among  his 
people;  converted  them  to  Arianism;  arranged  a  Gothic  alphabet 
and  translated  the  Bible  into  Gothic  (the  oldest  literary  work  in  a 
Teutonic  language ;  a  copy  in  silver  letters  upon  scarlet  parchment 
is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Upsala  University). 

B.     Dfx'lixk  IX  Learning. 

539.  Attitude  of  the  Church  toward  Pagan  Learning.  —  The  no- 
blest movements  have  commonly  carried  some  evils  with  them. 
One  cause  for  the  intellectual  decline  is  that  the  Christians  in 
general  were  hostile  to  the  old  pagan  science,  and  even  more 
hostile  to  the  old  literature,  with  its  stories  (often  immoral) 
of  the  pagan  gods,  while  for  centuries  the  Christian  world 
itself  ])roduced  little  to  make  good  the  loss.  Christians  had 
not  generally  attended  the  public  schools  until  they  were  able 
to  dominate  them,  and  after  that  the  schools  rapidly  deterio- 
rated.    That  the  new  society  should  have  feared  both  the 
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charm  and  the  contamination  of  the  old  pagan  poetry  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  understand;  contemiyt  for  pagan  literature 
and  science  had  less  excuse,  and  savored  more  of  ignorance 
and  bigotry.^ 

540.  A  Few  Illustrations  of  this  feeling  may  be  given.  The 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (350  a.d.)  contain  the  injunction :  *  — 

**  Refrain  from  all  the  writings  of  the  heathens ;  for  what  hast  thou  to 
do  with  strange  discourses,  laws,  or  false  prophets,  which  in  truth  turn 
aside  from  the  faith  those  who  are  weak  in  understanding  ?  For  if  thou 
wilt  explore  history,  thou  hast  the  Books  of  the  Kuigs ;  or  seekest  thou 
for  words  of  wisdom  and  eloquence,  thou  hast  the  Prophets,  Job,  and  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  wherein  thou  shalt  find  a  more  i)erfect  knowledge  of 
all  eloquence  and  wisdom,  for  they  are  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  the  only 
wise  God.  Or  dost  thou  long  for  tuneful  strains,  thou  hast  the  Psalms ; 
or  to  explore  the  origin  of  things,  thou  hast  the  Book  of  Genesis ;  or  for 
customs  and  observances,  thou  hast  the  excellent  law  of  the  Lord  God. 
Wherefore  abstain  scrupulously  from  all  strange  and  devilish  books.** 
—  Quoted  by  MuUinger,  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great,  8. 

The  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  (398  a.d.)  cautiously  re- 
stricted the  reading  of  secular  books  by  bishops;  and  even 
St.  Jerome,  an  ardent  scholar  during  most  of  his  life,  came  for 
a  time  to  rejoice  in  the  growing  neglect  of  Plato,  and  to  warn 
('hristians  against  pagan  writers.  Many  of  the  early  Fathers 
were  themselves  learned  before  they  became  Christians,  and 
could  afford  this  tone  better  than  the  rising  generation  to 
whom  they  spoke.  Eusebius  exclaims,  "  It  is  not  through 
ignorance  of  the  things  admired  by  philosophy,  but  through 
contempt  of  them,  that  we  think  so  little  of  these  matters, 
turning  our  souls  to  the  exercise  of  better  things."  Some 
unfortunate  results  appeared  very  early.  The  spherical  form 
of  the  earth,  for  instance,  was  a  well-known  fact  in  Greek 

1  The  attitude  was  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth 
century  toward  the  plays  of  Shakspere  and  his  fellow-dramatists ;  but  in  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  the  result  was  more  disastrous,  because  then  all 
literature  and  si'.ience  were  pagan,  and  so  banned. 

^  These  "  Constitutions  "  were  never  sanctioned  by  Church  councils,  but  this 
particular  passage  undoubtedly  represents  a  very  prevalent  feeling. 
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science  (%  259) ;  but  the  early  Fathers  demolished  the  idea 
for  the  Christian  world  by  theological  arguments.  "It  is 
impossible,''  said  St.  Augustine,  "  there  should  be  inhabitants 
on  the  other  side  of  the  earth,  since  no  such  race  is  recorded 
in  Scripture  among  the  descendants  of  Adam."  Many  argued 
in  like  tone  that  Scripture  gave  no  warrant  for  the  sphericity 
of  the  earth,  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be;  "besides," 
some  of  them  added,  "  if  the  earth  were  round,  how  could  all 
men  see  Christ  at  his  coming  ?  "  Lactantius,  the  "  Christian 
Cicero  "  (§  514),  speaks  of  the  doctrine  in  these  words :  — 

**  Is  it  possible  men  can  believe  that  the  crops  and  trees  on  the  other 
side  of  the  earth  hang  downward,  and  that  men  have  their  feet  higher 
than  their  heads  ?  If  you  ask  them  how  they  defend  these  monstrosities, 
how  things  do  not  fall  away  from  the  earth  on  that  side,  they  reply  that 
the  nature  of  things  is  such  that  heavy  bodies  tend  toward  the  center, 
while  light  bodies,  as  clouds,  lire,  and  smoke,  tend  from  the  center  to  the 
heavens  on  all  sides.  Now  I  am  really  at  a  loss  what  to  say  of  those  who, 
when  they  have  once  gone  wrong,  steadily  persist  in  their  folly,  and 
defend  one  absurd  position  by  another.^* 

541 .  Persecution  of  Learning. — Unhappily,  to  enjoin  ignorance 
upon  the  faithful  did  not  content  the  more  active  spirits.  They 
turned  to  active  persecution.  At  Alexandria,  after  desperate 
strife  between  pagans  and  (Christians,  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  which  at 
this  time  were  the  great  library  and  the  delicate  astronomical 
instruments  that  had  been  used  by  the  Alexandrian  astronomers.* 
Soon  after  (414  a.d.)  came  the  horrible  murder  of  Hypatia  (§  530, 
note),  and  the  final  suppression  of  Alexandrian  science.* 


1  This  is  the  library  which  the  Mohammedans  have  been  accused  of  burning, 
some  three  centuries  later,  on  the  excuse  that  if  the  books  contivined  only  what 
was  in  the  Koran  they  were  unnecessary,  and  if  they  contained  anythinfi:  else 
they  were  false.  Unfortunately,  this  8tor>'  seems  to  represent  not  so  unfairly 
the  attitude  of  early  Christians  toward  science  and  the  Bible.  (Bury,  how- 
ever, holds  that  the  buniing  of  the  books  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Serapion  is  not  proven ;  Bury's  Gibbon's  Decline  and  FaUt  HI.  199-201  and  496.) 

2  Political  rivalry  had  a  part  in  these  outbursts  in  Alexandria,  but  they  were 
connected  with  a  wide-spread  movement  against  the  old  philosophy. 
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542.  The  Result.  —  The  complete  extinction  of  the  old  schools 
was  not  to  come  until  the  general  cataclysm  that  followed  the 
barbarian  invasions  in  the  next  century ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  those  institutions  were  already  being  destroyed,  or 
replaced  by  schools  of  infinitely  lower  character,  for  theological 
training  only. 

There  is  some  consolation,  perhaps,  in  the  fact  that  the 
schools  and  Greek  learning  had  already  begun  to  decline  in 
the  third  century  (before  the  triumph  of  Christianity)  along 
with  the  general  decay  in  the  Roman  world ;  and  it  is  possible 
to  look  upon  their  complete  overthrow  as  a  necessary  step  in  the 
erection,  centuries  later,  of  a  higher  and  nobler  educational  sys- 
tem. We  shall  have  occasion,  too,  to  notice  that  for  centuries  after 
the  barbarian  invasions  the  monasteries  were  the  sole  refuge  of 
learning  in  the  West.  None  the  less  it  is  shirking  the  facts 
not  to  recognize  this  hostile  and  bigoted  attitude  of  the  early 
Christians  as  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the  decline  of 
Romano-Greek  science  and  letters. 

For  Further  Reading.  —  Laurie,  Rise  of  Universities,  19-27 ;  Mul- 
linger,  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great  (early  pages)  ;  Draper,  I.  314-325  and 
367  •,  Compayr6,  History  of  Pedagogy,  62-64  ;  West,  Alcuin,  9-21. 

VI.     SOCIETY  IN  THE   FOURTH   CENTURY. 
A.     Introductory  Survey. 

543.  Growing  Exhaustion  of  the  Empire-  —  The  three  quarters 
of  a  century  after  the  reunion  of  the  Empire  under  Constantino 
were  marked  by  a  fair  degree  of  outward  prosperity,  despite 
several  brief  wars  for  the  throne.  But  the  secret  forces  that 
were  sapping  the  strength  of  society  continued  to  work  cease- 
lessly, and  early  in  the  coming  century  the  Empire  was  to 
crumble  under  barbarian  attacks.  These  inroads  themselves 
will  be  treated  farther  on.  We  may  notice  now  that  they  were 
at  least  no  more  formidable  than  those  the  Empire  had  so  often 
rebuffed.  Apparently,  indeed,  they  were  weaker.  The  barba- 
rians, then,  are  not  to  be  considered  as  the  chief  cause  of  the 
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"  Fall."  Those  causes  were  internal.  But  when  an  empire  is 
overthrown  from  internal  causes,  it  is  usually  either  by  national 
revolt  or  by  the  personal  rebellion  of  satraps.  Not  so  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  subject  peoples  had  no  desire  to  rebel,  and  the 
reforms  of  Diocletian  guarded  against  rebellion  by  governors. 
The  Roman  Empire  was  overthrown  from  without  by  an  ordi- 
nary attack,  because  it  had  grown  weak  within  and  had  become  a 
mere  shell.  This  was  not  due,  in  any  marked  degree  at  least, 
to  decline  in  discipline  or  bravery.  The  Roman  army  kept  its 
superb  organization,  and  to  the  last  was  so  strong  in  its  moral 
superiority  that  it  was  ready  to  face  any  odds  unflinchingly.^ 
But  more  and  more  it  became  impossible  to  find  men  to  fill  the 
legions,  or  money  to  pay  them.  Dearth  of  men  and  of  money 
was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  state. 

544.  The  Causes  Political  and  Social  rather  than  Moral.  —  The 
older  writers  explained  the  decay  on  moral  grounds.  Recent 
scholars  are  at  one  in  recognizing,  first,  that  the  moral  decay 
of  society  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and,  secondly,  that 
such  decay  operates  only  indirectly  anyway  upon  a  political 
society.  The  immediate  causes  seem  to  have  been  political  and 
economic,  especially  the  latter." 

B,    Classes. 

545.  General  View. — To  understand  ever  so  faintly  the  causes 
of  the  decay  of  population  and  wealth,  we  must  see  more  clearly 
the  make-up  of  Roman  society.  At  the  top  of  the  social  system 
was  the  emperor,  to  direct  the  machinery  of  government.  At 
the  bottom  were  the  peasantry  and  artisans,  the  producers  of 
food  and  of  wherewithal  to  pay  taxes.     Between  these  two 


1  Read  Dill,  288-291,  for  examples,  and  see  a  quotation  from  the  stout  soldier 
Ammianus,  in  Sheppard,  139-141. 

3  On  the  exagfi^eration  of  the  moral  decline,  read  Dill,  bks.  ii.  and  iii.  (espe- 
cially pp.  115-131  and  227-228);  Seeley,  especially  54-64 ;  and  Adams,  79-81. 
Kingsley,  Lecture  II.,  Roman  and  Teuton,  gives  graphic  statement  of  the  older 
but  rather  unhistorical  view.  If  read,  it  should  be  corrected  by  Dill's  treatment 
of  the  same  authorities. 
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extremes  were  two  aristocracies,  —  the  senatorial  nobility  and 
the  curials,  or  civic  nobility. 

646.  The  Senatorial  Nobility  now  included  large  numbers  who 
never  sat  in  the  senate  either  at  Rome  or  Constantinople.  All 
high  officials  and  the  higher  clergy  belonged  to  this  class.  It 
had  swallowed  up  the  old  senatorial  class  of  Rome,  and  most 
of  the  knights.  It  was  a  nobility  of  office,  hereditary  for  two 
or  three  generations ;  but  if  a  family  kept  its  rank  it  must  fur- 
nish new  imperial  officials  from  time  to  time.*  Its  privileges 
consisted :  (1)  in  its  dignity ;  (2)  in  the  fact  that  a  member  was 
a  citizen  of  the  whole  Empire,  not  of  one  municipality  only ; 
and  (8)  in  exemption  from  municipal  taxes.  Its  burdens  lay  in 
heavy  forms  of  imperial  taxes,  both  direct  and  indirect.  A 
noble  might  at  any  moment  be  called  upon  for  ruinous  expenses ' 
at  the  capital,  or  to  assume  some  costly  office  at  a  distant 
frontier.  But  of  course  only  a  few  were  actually  so  burdened, 
and  the  lot  of  the  majority  was  enviable. 

547.  The  Curials."^  —  Below  the  imperial  nobility  was  a  local 
nobility.  Each  city  had  its  senate,  or  curia.  The  curials  were 
exempted  from  conscription  and  corporal  punishment,  and  they 
had  the  management  of  the  local  finances ;  but  they  were  liable 
for  deficits  and  for  many  burdensome  duties  in  connection  with 
the  corn  supply  and  poor-relief.  Those  who  rose  to  the  higher 
magistracies  had  also  to  bear  extravagant  municipal  expenses 
in  providing  festivals  and  shows.  More  crushing,  however, 
were  the  imi)erial  burdens.  The  curials  became  the  collectors 
of  the  imperial  land  tax  in  their  respective  municipalities,  and 
were  made  personally  responsible  for  any  deficit.  The  needs 
of  the  Empire  caused  the  amount  to  be  increased  steadily, 
while  the  ability  to  pay,  and  the  number  of  curials,  as  steadily 
decreased. 

1  The  priuciple  seems  to  have  been  not  unlike  that  of  the  modern  Russian 
nobility.  Advanced  students  may  refer  to  I^roy-Beanlieu's  Tsars  and  the 
RusHians,  I.  bk.  vi.  a  Dill,  249;  Bury's  Later  Empire,  37-42. 

s  Dill,  260-262  (excellent) ;  Hodgkin.  IL  5S0  ff. ;  Bury. 
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To  secure  this  security  for  the  revenue,  the  curials  also  were 
made  an  hereditary  class  and  were  bound  to  their  function. 
They  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  Church,  the  army,  or  the  law, 
to  remove  from  their  city,  or  even  to  travel  without  special  per- 
mission. Various  emperors  in  their  legislation  refer  to  the 
curials  as  the  "  sinews  of  the  comiuon wealth,"  and  strenuous 
attempts  were  made  to  reinforce  their  numbers.  Between  them 
and  the  laborers  came  a  small  middle  class  of  petty  traders, 
small  landowners,  and  professional  men.  When  any  one  of 
these  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  land,  he  was  compelled  by 
law  to  become  a  curial ;  but  the  general  drift,  as  we  shall  note  in 
the  next  sections,  was  for  the  small  landowners  to  sink  rather 
than  rise,  and  they  could  furnish  few  recruits  to  fill  the  gaps. 

A  place  in  the  senate  of  his  city  had  once  been  the  highest 
ambition  of  a  wealthy  non-noble  citizen;  but  in  the  fourth 
century  it  had  become  almost  an  act  of  heroism  to  assume  the 
duty.  A  story  is  told  that,  when  in  a  Spanish  municipality  a 
public-spirited  man  voluntarily  offered  himself  for  a  vacancy, 
his  fellow-citizens  erected  a  statue  in  his  honor.  In  the  grow- 
ing exhaustion  of  the  Empire,  the  position  became  more  and 
more  unendurable,  until  to  the  natural  decrease  in  its  numbers 
there  were  added  desperate  attempts  to  escape  at  any  sacrifice. 
Of  course  the  desirable  escape  was  into  the  imperial  nobility,  but 
this  was  possible  only  to  a  few.  Others,  despite  the  prohibi- 
tions of  legislation,  sought  refuge  in  the  artisan  guilds,  in  the 
Church,  —  or  even  in  serfdom,  in  a  servile  marriage,  or  in  flight 
to  the  barbarians. 

548.  The  Artisans  were  grouped  in  guilds,  or  colleges,  each 
with  its  own  organization.  Each  member  was  bound  to  his 
guild,  as  the  curial  to  his  office. 

649.  The  Peasantry  had  become  serfs.^  In  the  later  days  of 
the  Republic,  the  system  of  great  estates,  which  had  blighted 


1  Arnold,  1G1-1H3;  Bury,  I.  28-:<2  and  III.  418-421;  DiU.  262-266.  The 
teacher  will  see  the  need  of  guarding  the  students  against  thinking  of  serf- 
dom as  a  result  of  the  barharian  conquests  and  of  the  later  feudalism. 
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Italy  earlier  (§§  396-398),  had  begun  to  curse  province  after 
province  outside  Italy.  Free  labor  disappeared  before  slave 
labor,  or  continued  the  conflict  on  unequal  terms.  As  a  result, 
grain  culture  declined  and  large  areas  went  out  of  cultivation. 
To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  in  part,  the  emperors  intro- 
duced a  new  system.  After  successful  wars,  they  gave  large 
numbers  of  barbarian  captives  to  great  landlords,  —  thousands 
in  a  batch,  —  not  as  slaves,  but  as  coloni,  or  serfs.  The  purpose 
was  to  secure  an  hereditary  agricultural  class  and  so  keep  up 
the  food  supply.  The  coloni  were  really  given  not  to  the  land- 
lord,  hut  to  the  land.  They  were  not  personal  property,  as 
slaves  were.  They  were  part  of  the  real  estate.  They,  and 
their  children  after  them,  were  attached  to  the  soil,  and  could 
not  be  sold  oif  it.  They  had  some  civil  rights,  and  could  con- 
tract a  legal  marriage,  as  a  slave  could  not.  They  had  also 
some  i)ropeity  rights.  Each  had  his  own  plot  of  ground,  of 
which  he  could  not  be  dispossessed  so  long  as  he  paid  to  the 
landlord  a  custom-fixed  rent  in  labor  and  in  produce. 

Augustus  began  the  system  on  a  small  scale  in  Italy,  and 
it  soon  became  a  regular  practice  so  to  dispose  of  vanquished 
tribes.  Of  course  this  made  it  still  more  impossible  for  the 
free  small-farmer  to  maintain  himself.  That  class  sank  into 
serfs ;  but  it  had  been  on  the  high  road  to  extinction  anyway. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  slaves  rose  into  serfs,  until  nearly  all 
cultivators  of  the  soil  were  of  this  order.  This  institution  of 
the  Empire  was  to  last  for  hundreds  of  years,  under  the  name 
of  serfdom,  and  it  was  to  help  make  possible  the  transition 
from  the  ancient  slave  organization  to  the  modern  free-labor 
organization  of  industry.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  slave, 
it  was  an  immense  gain.  At  the  moment,  however,  it  was  one 
more  factor  in  killing  out  the  old  middle  class,  in  widening 
the  gap  between  the  noble  classes  and  the  small  cultivators, 
and  in  making  transition  from  class  to  class  more  impossible. 

In  the  fourth  century,  too,  the  lot  of  these  coloni  had  become 
miserable.  They  were  crushed  by  imperial  taxes,  in  addition 
to  the  rent  due  their  landlord ;  and  in  Diocletian's  time  they 
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rose  in  Gaul  against  society,  in  the  first  of  the  series  of  Middle- 
Age  j'ttcgwenes,  to  plunder,  burn,  and  murder. 

550.  The  Approach  of  a  Caste  System.  —  Thus  society  was 
crystallizing  into  castes.  Not  only  had  the  peasantry  become 
serfs,  attached  from  generation  to  generation  to  the  same  plot 
of  ground,  but  the  principle  of  this  rural  serfdom  was  being 
applied  to  all  social  duties.  The  artisan  was  bound  to  his  hered- 
itary guild,  and,  just  as  truly,  the  curial  and  the  noble  were 
bound  each  to  his  hereditary  order.  All  freedom  of  movement 
seemed  lost.  Society  as  well  as  government  was  becoming  des- 
potic and  Oriental. 

C.   Taxation.* 

551.  The  Empire  was  "a  great  tax-gathering  and  barbarian- 
fighting  machine.''  It  collected  taxes  in  order  to  fight  bar- 
barians. But  the  time  came  when  the  provincials  began  to 
dread  the  tax-collector  more  than  the  Goth.  This  was  partly 
because  of  the  decrease  in  ability  to  pay,  and  partly  because 
the  bureaucratic  organization  cost  more  and  more.  Says 
Goldwin  Smith:  *^The  earth  swarmed  with  the  consuming 
hierarchy  of  extortion,  so  that  it  was  said  that  they  who 
received  taxes  were  more  than  they  who  paid  them."  The 
forms  of  taxation  were  manifold.  The  chief  ones  were  the 
poll  tax  (paid  mainly  by  the  coloni),  duties  at  the  ports,  legacy 
duties,  taxes  on  sales  of  all  kinds,  and  the  land  tax  (which 
crushed  the  curial s). 

As  in  France  before  her  great  Revolution,  so  in  the  Em- 
pire, the  upper  classes  secured  release  by  law  from  some 
of  their  proper  burdens,  and  succeeded  by  unfair  assessment 
in  shifting  most  of  the  rest  on  to  the  classes  less  able  to 
pay.^  Taxation  yielded  less  ;  the  revenue  shrank ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  wealth-producing  power  of  society  was  being 
dried  up  by  the  unfair  distribution  of  burdens  and  by  the 


1  Din,2<«)-281 :  Cunniuju'ham,  Western  Civilization,  182-11»;  Arnold, pa*«m. 
^  AdvanceMl  studeuU  may  read  Taiiie's  Ancient  B^yime,  bk.  v.  cb.  ii.,  for 
the  comparison. 
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improductire  expenditure  of  the  taxes  that  were  drained  from 
the  land.  The  Empire  suffered  from  a  lack  of  wealth  as  well 
as  from  a  lack  of  men. 

D.   Summary  of  the  Decline. 

552.  Economic  Cauua  have  been  dealt  vith  at  some  length. 
To  review ;  they  fall  chiefly  under  the  heads  of  (a)  decline  of 
population,  and  (b)  increase  of  taxation  unwisely  apportioned. 
Back  of  these  conditions  lay  the  absence  of  money,'  the  debase- 
ment of  the  coinage,  the  slave  and  caste  system  of  society 
(see  also  §  513). 

553.  Political  Causes.  —  "The  benefits  of  deHpntism  are  Rbort-lived; 

il  polsooK  the  verj'  springs  wliich  it  lays  open.  .  .  .  And  when  once 
this  better  hour  lias  pasaeil  away,  all  the  vicea  of  its  nature  break  forth 
with  tedoabled  violence,  and  weigli  down  society  in  every  direction."  — 

Gl'IZOT. 

It  is  perhaps  hard  to  blame  despotism,  since  only  despotism 
had  saved  society  from  an  earlier  overthrow  (§§  441,  521). 
But  it  is  ini{)ortaiit  to  see  that  at  last  its  medicinal  value  was 
exhausted, — and  indeed  that  in  the  long  run  a  bureaucratic 
despotism  is  always  a  weak  government  (cf.  §  523). 

This  is  from  two  causes; — 

(T.  It  lacks  snpjjort  in  popular  enthusiasm;  the  people  care 
little  whether  they  live  \inder  one  government  or  another. 
■\Vheu  the  Teutons  broke  into  the  Empire  (§  562  £f.),  they  were 
resisted  only  by  the  regular  Roman  legions,  not  by  the  provin- 
cials —  except  in  Britain,  which  was  less  thoroughly  Romanized. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  secret  of  decay  lay  largely  in  the 
loss  of  political  ideals  and  political  enthusiasm. 

6.  The  machinery  itself  gets  beyond  the  control  of  the  riders. 
This  wa.1  made  plain  in  these  days  of  Roman  decline.  There 
were  many  emperors  of  noble  purpose  and  of  fair  ability  who 
did  their  best  to  correct  the  evila  of  the  age ;  but  they  were 
helpless  against  the  universal  indifference,  or  passive  resistance, 

>  CunDlDgham'a  ITetWrn  CivUitaliaa,  1S2-184. 
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or  secret  thwarting,  of  the  whole  body  of  nobles  from  whom 
the  officials  were  drawn.  The  tone  of  the  imperial  laws  waxes 
indignant  or  descends  to  urgent  entreaty;  but  the  purpose  is 
hampered  by  a  slow,  negligent,  or  corrupt  bureaucracy.  The 
emperors  had  lost  control  of  the  vast  machine,  and  in  thi? 
most  important  respect  government  was  reduced  to  a  paralysis. 
Dill  (Roman  Society,  275-281),  after  a  review  of  the  efforts  and 
failures  of  the  emperors,  says :  — 

"  These  ai*e  a  few  examples  of  the  efforts  of  government  to  alleviate 
that  mass  of  misery  and  social  injustice  which  it  vsras  impotent  to  cure. 
To  a  sympathetic  mind,  there  is  no  more  painful  reading  than  the  Theo- 
dosian  Code  of  the  fifth  century  [§  573].  The  authors  of  these  laws  are 
generally  loaded  with  the  double  opprobrium  of  weakness  and  corruption. 
*The  unfortunate  are  always  to  blame.'  The  system  of  bureaucratic 
despotism,  elaborated  finally  by  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  produced  a 
tragedy  in  the  truest  sense,  such  as  history  has  seldom  exhibited ;  in 
which,  by  an  inexorable  fate,  the  claims  of  fancied  omnipotence  ended  in 
a  humiliating  paralysis  of  administration  ;  in  which  determined  effort  to 
remedy  social  evils  only  aggravated  them  till  they  became  unendurable ; 
in  which  the  best  intentions  of  the  central  powers  were,  generation  after 
generation,  mocked  and  defeated  alike  by  irresistible  laws  of  human 
nature  and  by  the  hopeless  perfidy  and  corruption  in  the  servants  of 
government."  * 

554.  The  Infusion  of  Barbarian  Blood  and  Customs,  before  the 
Conquest.  —  The  only  measure  that  actually  helped  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  Roman  population  was  the  introduction  of  barbarians. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  on  how  large  a  scale  this  took  place.  The 
Teutonic  conquest  of  the  fifth  century  found  the  Koman  army 
composed  of  Germans,  and  whole  provinces  settled  mainly  by 
them,  while  that  same  people  furnished  the  great  officers  of 
the  Empire  and  made  everywhere  a  large  part  of  the  slave 
and  serf  olass.^  This  Germanization  of  the  Empire,  need- 
ful as  it  had  been,  helped  of  course  to  make  later  Germanic 
conquest  jeasier.      The  wall  of  partition  was  lowered.      The 


1  Special  reports  for  advanced  studeuts :  the  Constitutions  of  Majorian,  and 
bis  reign. 

2  Read  Bury,  I.  21-31 ;  Adams'  Civilization,  67 ;  Dill,  291-298. 
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Germans  within  had  a  friendly  leaning  to  those  without.  It 
led  to  a  more  rapid  fusion  of  the  two  peoples  and  cultures, 
and  lessened  the  agony  of  the  change;  but,  in  reviewing  the 
causes  of  the  fall  of  Rome,  we  must  count  this  introduction 
of  conquered  barbarians  as  one  of  the  active  elements  of  dis- 
integration.^ 

For  Further  Heading.  —  (In  this  chapter  the  references  are  given  at 
the  end  of  each  section.)  On  the  internal  decay  and  the  causes  of  the 
**  Fall " :  Seeley's  Imperialism,  Lecture  III. ;  Adams*  Civilization  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  76-88  (specially  good);  Bury,  I.  25-36;  Hodgkin,  II. 
632-613,  and,  if  accessible,  his  article  on  The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  Contemporary  Bevievo,  January,  1898  (Mr.  Hodgkin  in  this  article 
does  not  even  refer  to  moral  causes) ;  Dill,  bk.  iii. 

REVIEW   EXERCISE   FOR   PART  V. 

1.  Add  the  dates  0,  14,  69,  180,  324  a.d.  to  the  list. 

2.  Extend  list  of  terms  and  names  for  fact  drill. 

8.   Memorize  a  characterization  of  the  centuries  of  the  Empire;  i.e., — 

First  and  second  centuries :  good  government,  —  happy,  peaceful, 
prosperous. 

Third  century:  general  decline,  —  material,  political,  and  intel- 
lectual. 

Fourth  centur>' :   revival  of  imperial  power ;  victory  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Fifth   and   sixth   centuries   (in    advance) :   barbarian   invasions 
and  conquests. 
4.    Review  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church  through  the  whole 

period. 


1  Bur>'  (I.  33-35)  adds  Christianity  as  a  disintegrating  factor — in  no  un- 
friendly spirit;  and  Hodgkin,  a  strong  churchman,  has  an  even  more  striking 
passage  to  the  same  effect.  A  good  topic  for  special  report  by  advanced  stu- 
dents. 


PART   VI. 

BOMANO-TEUTOUIO  ETIEOPE. 

The  settlement  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  was  not  merely  the  introduction  of 
a  new  set  of  ideas  and  institutions,  .  .  .  it  was  also  the  introduction 
of  fresh  blood  and  youthful  mind — the  muscle  and  brain  which  in  the 
future  were  to  do  the  larger  share  of  the  world'' s  work,  —  Gborob  Bubton 
Adams. 

CHAPTER   I. 

THE  TEUTONS. 

555.  Early  Home  and  Peoples.  —  The  Rhine  and  the  Danube 
separated  the  Roman  world  from  the  barbarian  Germanic 
world  —  just  as  that  line  has  continued  to  divide  the  Romance^ 
nations  from  the  modern  German  and  Slav  peoples.  In  the 
fifth  century  the  Germans  were  to  burst  across  these  rivers 
and  occupy  the  Western  Empire.  The  region  from  which 
they  swarmed  lay  between  the  Danul>e  and  the  Baltic,  north 
and  south,  and  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula,  east  and 
west.  The  tribes  that  had  roamed  hither  and  thither  in  this 
region  for  centuries  were  known  to  themselves  by  no  single 
name,  but  the  Romans  called  them  all  Germans.  In  the  fifth 
century  the  more  important  groups  were  the  Goths,  Bur* 
gundians,  Vandals,  Alemanni,  Suevi,  Lombards,  Franks,  and 
Saxons.     The  Norsemen  were  to  appear  later. 

556.  Stage  of  Cnltnre. — As  contrasted  with  the  Roman  world, 
the  Germans  all  had  a  strong  family  likeness  in  character 
and  institutions,  but  among  themselves  they  showed  wide  dif- 


^  Of  mingled  Roman  and  Teutonic  elements. 
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ferencea.*  The  distant  tribes  were  savage  and  unorganized. 
Those  nearer  the  Empire  had  taken  on  more  civilization  and 
had  moved  toward  a  stronger  political  union,  under  the  rule  of 
great  tribal  kings;  but  in  general  they  seem  to  have  been 
little,  if  at  all,  above  the  level  of  the  better  North  American 
Indians.  They  had  no  cities,  but  dwelt  in  palisaded  villages, 
as  the  Iroquois  did.  They  lived  chiefly  by  hunting  and 
tishing,  and  what  little 
agriculture  they  had  was 
managed  by  women  or 
slaves.  They  had  no 
true  alphabet  (except  the 
Gothic,  just  invented  by 
Ulfilas,  S  5.S8)  and  no 
literature,  except  rude 
ballads'  They  had  no 
money,  and  their  trade 
was  barter.  Skins  or  rude 
cloths  formed  their  cloth- 
ing, but  the  nobler  warriors  possessed  chain  mail  and  wore 
helmets  crested  with  plumes,  horns,  dragons,  and  other  strange 
devices. 
557.  Character.  — Tacitus  says  of  the  Germans,  as  a  whole:  — 
"  They  have  atern  blue  eyes,  ruddy  hair,  boiiiea  large  and  robust,  but 
powerful  only  in  sudilen  efforts.  They  are  impatient  of  toil  and  labor. 
Tbirat  and  lieat  overcome  Uietu,  hut  from  the  nature  of  tlieir  soil  and 
climate  they  are  pniof  agaiiiHt  cold  and  hunger,"  —  GennaHia,  <v. 

The  usual  marks  of  savagery  were  found  among  them.  They 
were  fierce,  quari-elsome,  hospitable.  Their  c^ld,  damp  forests 
had  helped  to  make  them  excessive  drunkards  and  immoderate 
eaters,  and  when  not  engaged  in  war  they  would  spend  day 
after  day  in  sleep  or  gluttony.  They  were  desperate  gamblers, 
too,  and,  when  other  wealth  was  gone,  they  would  stake  even 
personal  liberty  upon  the  throw  of  the  dice. 


A  £>OLMBtI   or  THE  AnCIKMT  UBHMAKH. 


1  Read  Dill,  301,  foT  lllustratkina. 


1  Special  topic :  tlie  Runw. 
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At  the  same  time,  they  do  seem  to  have  posseased  some 
peculiar  characteristics  not  common  in  savage  races.  Women 
were  revered.  Tacitus  dwells  upon  the  excellence  of  their 
family  life,  "  The  married  state,"  he  says,  "  is  a  life  of  affec- 
tion, aiid  it  is  kept  pure,"  They  reverenced  truth  and  fidelity. 
Their  grim  joy  in  lighting  rose  to  fierce  delight  in  battle,  and 
sometimes  to  a  "  Baersark  "  rage  that  Icuew  no  peril  and  made 
men  insensible  to  wounds.  In  particular,  they  possessed  a 
proud  spirit  of  personal  liberty  (in  striking  contrast  with  the 
classical  devotion  to  the  State),  a  "  high,  stem  sense  of  man- 
hood and  the  worth  of  man,"  which  was  to  influence  profoundly 
later  European  history. 

Another  quality  is  even 
less  tangible,  but  deeply 
important.  The  Germans 
resembled  the  Hebrews  in 
a  sei-ious,  earnest  tempera- 
ment, rising  sometimes  to 
an  imaginative  mysticism, 
which  has  made  their 
Christianity  differ  widely 
from  that  of  the  clear- 
minded,  methodic,  sunnier  peoples  of  Southern  Europe.  They 
felt  the  solemn  mystery  of  life,  with  its  shortness  of  days,  its 
sorrows,  and  unsatisfied  longings;  and  this  inspired  in  them, 
not  unmanly  despair  nor  light  recklessness,  but  a  heroism 
tinged  with  melancholy.  In  the  Song  of  Beowulf,  an  old 
poem  that  has  come  down  to  ns  from  the  German  forests, 
the  chieftain,  about  to  go  out  to  an  almost  hopeless  encounter 
with  a  terrible  dragon  that  had  been  <lestroying  his  people, 
exclaims:  — 

.  lite  work ;  then  let  him  that  may 


And,  again,  as  he  sits  by  the  dragon  i 
dying:  — 


,  victorious,  but 
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**  These  fifty  winters  have  I  ruled  this  folk ;  lives  there  no  folk-king  of 
folk-kings  about  me  —  not  any  one  of  them  —  dare  in  the  war-strife  wel- 
come my  onset  I  Timers  change  and  chances  I  have  abided ;  held  my 
own  fairly ;  sought  not  to  snare  men ;  oath  never  sware  I  falsely  against 
right  So,  for  all  this,  may  I  glad  be  at  heart  now,  sick  though  I  sit  here, 
wounded  with  death-wounds ! " 

The  same  trait  of  mingled  gloom  and  heroism  is  seen  in  a 
luiique  and  striking  feature  of  their  religion  (at  least  as  it 
finally  developed  in  Iceland).  This  was  the  belief  in  the 
"Twilight  of  the  Gods."  Heroes  who  had  fought  a  good 
fight  on  earth  were  to  reap  their  reward  hereafter  in  fighting 
beside  the  gods,  the  powers  of  Light  and  Warmth,  against  the 
evil  giants  of  Cold  and  Darkness ;  but  in  the  end  the  gods  and 
heroes  were  all  to  perish  before  the  powers  of  evil :  so  that 
with  these  Teutons,  says  John  Richard  Green,  "  life  was  built, 
not  on  the  hope  of  a  hereafter,  but  on  the  proud  self-conscious- 
ness of  noble  souls." 

A  story  connected  with  the  conversion  of  the  Germans  in 
Britain  illustrates  the  same  trait.  The  king  of  Northumbria 
sat  among  his  chieftains,  and  the  missionaries  had  just  spoken. 
Then  arose  an  aged  chief :  — 

'*0  king,  what  is  this  life  of  man?  Is  it  not  as  a  spaiTow's  flight 
through  the  hall  when  one  sits  at  meat  of  an  evening  in  wintertide  ? 
Within  is  light  and  warmth  and  song;  without,  cold,  darkness,  and  icy 
rain.  Then  the  sparrow  flies  in  at  one  door,  tarries  a  moment  in  the 
warmth,  and  then,  flying  forth  from  the  other  door,  vanishes  again  into 
the  dark.  Such,  O  king,  seems  the  life  of  man ;  and  if  this  new  teaching 
can  tell  us  aught  certain  of  the  time  before  and  after,  let  us  follow  it." 

568.  Religion.  —  The  old  German  religion  was  a  rude  poly- 
theism, based  on  nature  worship.  The  chief  place  was  held  by 
the  worship  of  Wodeti,  the  war  god  and  the  god  of  their  rude 
science.  From  him  the  noble  families  all  chnmed  descent. 
Thor,  whose  hurling  hammer  caused  the  thunder,  was  the  god 
of  storms  and  of  the  air.  Freya  was  the  deity  of  joy  and 
fruitfulness.^ 

^  Compare  with  Greek  deities,  §  100.  These  Teutonic  gods  live  still  in  our 
names  for  the  days  of  the  week.    Woden's  day,  Thor's  day,  and  Freya's  day 
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The  Saxons  and  Franks  when  they  broke  into  the  empire 
were  still  heathen.  All  the  other  tribes  that  settled  in  the 
empire  in  the  fifth  century  had  just  become  converts,  in  name 
at  least,  to  Arian  Christianity,  through  the  labors  of  Arian 
exiles.     (Cf.  Ulfilas  among  the  Goths,  §  538.) 

559.  Political  Organization.  —  Tacitus  shows  the  Germans 
with  three  distinct  orders  of  political  units,  —  village,  can- 
ton (or  later  "  hundred "),  and  tribe.  The  village  was  origi- 
nally no  doubt  the  home  of  a  clan.  The  village  and  the  tribe 
each  had  its  popular  assembly  with  its  hereditary  chief.  The 
tribal  chief,  or  king,  was  surrounded  by  his  council  of  smaller 
chiefs.     To  quote  Tacitus :' — 

**  In  the  election  of  kings  they  have  regard  to  birth  ;  in  that  of  generals 
to  valor.  Their  kings  have  not  an  absolute  or  unlimited  power ;  and 
their  generals  command  less  through  the  force  of  authority  than  of 
example.  If  they  are  daring,  adventurous,  and  conspicuous  in  action, 
they  procure  obedience  from  the  admiration  they  inspire."  —  Germania^  7. 

**  On  affairs  of  smaller  moment,  the  chiefs  consult ;  on  those  of  greater 
importance,  the  whole  community  ;  yet  with  this  circumstance,  that  what 
is  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  people  is  first  discussed  by  the  chiefs. 
They  assemble,  unless  upon  some  sudden  emergency,  on  stated  days, 
either  at  the  new  or  full  moon.  When  they  all  think  fit,  they  sit  down 
armed.  Silence  is  proclaimed  by  the  priests,  who  have  on  this  occasion 
a  coercive  power.  Then  the  king,  or  chief,  and  such  others  as  are  con- 
spicuous for  age,  birth,  military  renown,  or  eloquence,  are  heard ;  and 
gain  attention  rather  from  their  ability  to  persuade,  than  their  authority 
to  command.  If  a  proposal  displease,  the  assembly  reject  it  by  an  inartic- 
ulate murmur ;  if  it  prove  agreeable,  they  clash  their  javelins ;  for  the 
most  honorable  expression  of  assent  among  them  is  the  sound  of  arms. 
In  the  same  assemblies,  chiefs  are  also  elected  to  administer  justice 
through  the  cantons  and  districts.  A  hundred  companions,  chosen  from 
the  people,  attend  upon  each  of  them,  to  assist  them  as  well  with  their 
advice  as  their  authority.  "^  —  76.  11,  12. 

are  easily  recognized  in  their  modem  dress.  Tuesday  and  Saturday  take  their 
names  from  two  obscnrer  gods,  Tiw  and  Saetere,  or  the  latter  perhaps  from 
the  Latin  Saturn,  while  the  remaining  two  days  of  course  are  the  Moon's  day 
and  the  Sun's  dayi 

1  Cf.  the  early  Greek  political  organization,  §§  9^95. 
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660.  The  '^Companions." — One  peculiar  fact  in  social  organ- 
ization must  be  noted.  A  great  chief  was  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  "  companions,"  who  lived  in  his  household,  ate  at  his 
table,  and  fought  at  his  side;  to  them  the  chief  gave  food, 
weapons,  and  plunder;  for  the  honor  and  safety  of  their 
"  lord  "  they  devoted  their  energies  and  lives.  The  element  of 
personal  loyalty  in  the  institution  of  "companion"  and  lord 
was  to  influence  the  development  of  later  European  feudal- 
ism. The  class  in  Germany  itself  seems  to  have  been  made  up 
largely  of  outlaws  or  adventurers  skilled  in  arms.  It  grew  in 
importance,  however,  after  the  invasions,  and  finally  was  to 
develop  into  the  nobility  of  much  of  later  Europe  (§  611). 

561.  The  Charm  of  the  South.  —  The  sunny  south,  with  the 
wonders  and  riches  of  its  strange  civilization,  fascinated  these 
savages  with  a  potent  spell.  For  five  hundred  years  they  had 
been  striving  to  enter  in  and  possess  it.  The  pressure  of 
fiercer  barbarians  behind  them  and  of  their  own  increasing 
population  had  produced  certain  periods  of  special  effort,  and 
sometimes  they  had  burst  in  for  brief  periods  of  plunder,  but 
always  hitherto  to  be  driven  out  by  some  Marius,  Caesar, 
Aurelius,  Aurelian,  Diocletian,  or  Julian.  All  this  time,  how- 
ever, they  had  been  filtering  in  as  slaves,  coloni,  soldiers,  and 
adventurers,  and  even  by  whole  tribes  as  subjects  or  allies, 
until  Western  Europe  was  largely  German  in  blood  (§  554) ; 
all  this  time,  too,  the  wild  Germans  beyond  the  barriers  were 
learning  to  unite  into  larger  confederations,  and  to  act  to- 
gether in  their  attacks.  Now,  about  the  year  400  a.d.,  in 
the  exhaustion  of  the  empire,  they  began  at  last  to  come  in 
as  conquerors. 

For  Further  Reading.  —  Sources  :  Our  two  chief  authorities  for  the 
early  Germans  are  Caesar  and  Tacitus.  Caesar  drew  his  knowledge 
largely  from  the  Gauls,  and  his  treatment  is  provokingly  brief  {Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  War,  bk.  iv.  chs.  1-3;  and  vi.  chs.  21-24). 
Tacitus,  in  his  Germania^  treats  them  at  length,  but  less  as  a  skilled 
observer  than  as  a  moralist  —  to  contrast  their  barbaric  simplicity  and 
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virtue  with  the  vices  of  Roman  civilization.  Guernsey  Jones'  Source 
Extracts — Civilization  tn  the  Middle  Ages  —  contains  twenty  pages  of 
extracts  from  the  Oermania  which  should  be  accessible  to  every  student. 

Modern  accounts :  The  three  most  readable  treatments  are  the  opening 
pages  of  Green's  English  People,  Taine's  English  Literature  (bk.  i.  ch.  i. 
sections  1-3),  and  Kingsley's  Homan  and  Teuton,  1-16  {The  Forest 
Children).    The  last  is  idealized. 

Gibbon,  ch.  ix.,  gives  a  famous  discussion.  Kingsley  protests  indig- 
nantly against  Gibbon's  view  of  the  stage  of  Teutonic  culture ;  but  aee 
Adams'  Civilization,  7, 8.  Advanced  students  will  find  the  Teutonic  spirit 
voiced  nobly  in  William  Morris'  Sigurd  the  Volsung,  and  an  admirable 
discussion  of  the  political  system  in  Stubbs'  Constitutional  History  of 
England,  chs.  ii.  and  iii.  Many  of  the  works  mentioned  at  the  close 
of  the  next  chapter  will  be  found  useful  for  more  exhaustive  study  here. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  IN VA8ION8  —  FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  CENTX7RIX». 

How  can  a  man  draw  a  picture,  of  that  which  has  no  shape ;  or  tell  the 
order  of  absolute  disorder  f  It  is  all  .  .  .  like  the  working  of  an  ant- 
heap;  like  the  insects  devouring  each  other  in  a  drop  of  water.  Teuton 
tribes,  Sclavonic  tribes,  Tartar  tribes,  Roman  generals,  empresses^ 
bishops,  courtiers,  adventurers^  appear  for  a  moment  out  of  the  crowd, 

—  dim  phantoms,  nothing  more,  most  of  thtm,  with  a  name  appended, — 
and  then  vanish,  proving  their  humanity  only  by  leaving  behind  them  one 
more  stain  of  blood, — Charles  Kingsley. 

L   THE  BURSTING  OF  THE  BARRIERS. 
A,    The  Danube  (376  a.d.). 

562.   Admission  of  the  West  Goths  into  the  Empire ;  Adrianople. 

—  The  event  which  we  now  recognize  as  the  first  step  in  the 
victory  of  the  Teutons  seemed  to  the  Romans  at  the  time 
only  a  continuation  of  an  old  successful  policy  of  tlie  empire. 
Many  tribes  had  been  admitted  within  the  boundaries  as  allies 
and  had  proven  faithful  defenders  of  the  frontiers.  In  376  a.d. 
such  a  measure  was  repeated  on  a  vast  scale.  The  whole 
people  of  the  West  Goths  (  Visigoth.^),  possibly  a  million  souls, 
appeared  on  the  Danube  as  fugitives  from  the  more  terrible 
Huns  —  wild,  nomadic  horsemen  from  Tartary,  who  were 
wasting  southern  Russia.  Valens,  emperor  of  the  East, 
granted  the  prayers  of  the  suppliants,  allowed  them  to  cross 
the  Danube,  and  gave  them  lands  south  of  the  river. 

They  were  to  give  up  their  arms,  while  Roman  agents 
were  to  supply  them  food  until  the  harvest.     These  agents 
embezzled  the  imperial  funds  and  furnished  vile  and  in  suffi- 
ces 
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cient  food,  while  at  the  same  time,  for  bribes,  they  allowed 
the  barbarians  to  retain  their  arms.  The  Goths  rose  and 
marched  on  Constantinople.  At  Adrianople  (378  a.d.)  Valens 
was  defeated  and  slain,  and  the  victorious  occupation  of  the 
empire  began.  The  Goths  ravaged  the  laud  up  to  the  walls 
of  the  capital,  but  they  could  not  storm  a  great  city.  The 
new  emperor,  Theodosius  the  Great  (§  526),  finally  pacified 
them,  and  they  remained  peaceful  settlers  for  nearly  twenty 
years. 

563.  Alaric :  in  Greece,  Illyria,  and  Italy.  —  In  395,  Theodo- 
sius died,  and  at  once  masses  of  the  Goths  rose  under  an 
ambitious  young  chieftain,  Alaric,  whom  they  soon  made  king 
of  their  nation.  Alaric  led  his  host  into  Greece,  spared  Athens 
for  a  heavy  ransom,  and  sacked  Corinth,  Argos,  Sparta,  and 
all  the  Peloponnesus.  Apparently  he  was  trapped  there  by 
the  gigantic  Vandal,  Stilicho,  a  general  of  Honorius,  emperor 
of  the  West ;  but  finally  the  Goth  either  bought  or  maneuvered 
his  way  out  with  all  his  plunder.  He  then  extorted  from 
Arcadius,  the  terrified  emperor  of  the  East,  a  commission  as 
imperial  lieutenant  in  Illyria  and  Greece;  and,  in  Kingsley's 
phrase,  "there  he  staid,  somewhere  about  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic,  poised  like  an  eagle  in  mid  air,  watching  Rome  on 
one  side  and  Byzant  on  the  other,  uncertain  for  a  while  on 
which  quarry  he  should  swoop." 

In  402,  he  made  up  his  mind  for  Rome.  Stilicho,  the  Roman 
shield,  beat  him  off  in  two  battles ;  and  he  drew  back  for  a 
few  years  into  Illyria.  -  Meanwhile  Stilicho  turned  upon  and 
destroyed  a  more  savage  horde  of  two  hundred  thousand  wilder 
Germans,  who  had  poured  down  through  the  Alps  under  Radc- 
gast  and  were  besieging  Florence.  But  soon  afterward  Hono- 
rius, very  possibly  with  good  reason,  suspected  his  general  of 
plotting  to  seize  the  throne,  and  had  him  murdered.  The  deed 
was  signal  enough  for  Alaric  to  try  Italy  once  more.  This 
time  he  captured  Rome ;  and  then  for  five  days  and  nights  that 
proud  city  was  given  up  to  sack  by  the  Goths  (410  a.d.)  — 
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just  eight  hundred  years  after  its  capture  by  Brennus  and  his 
Gauls.* 

564.  The  Visigothic  S^ingdom  in  Spain. — Soon  afterward,  Al- 
aric  died  in  South  Italy.  His  brother  and  successor,  Ataulf, 
felt  more  strongly  the  spell  of  Koman  civilization.  He  himself 
has  stated  his  purpose:  — 

**It  was  at  first  my  wish  to  destroy  the  Koman  name,  and  erect  in  its 
place  a  Gothic  empire,  taking  to  myself  the  place  and  the  powers  of  Caesar 
Augustus.  But  when  experience  taught  me  that  the  untamable  barbarism 
of  the  Goths  would  not  suffer  them  to  live  beneath  the  sway  of  law,  .  .  . 
I  chose  the  glory  of  renewing  and  maintaining  by  Gothic  strength  the  fame 
of  Rome,  desiring  to  go  down  to  posterity  as  the  restorer  of  that  Roman 
power  which  it  was  beyond  my  power  to  replace." 

Ataulf  married  the  emperor's  sister,  and  accepted  a  com- 
mission to  conquer  certain  (xerman  triljes  that  had  meanwhile 
crossed  the  Rhine  (§§  505-567);  and  so  the  Goths  left  Italy, 
and  set  up  a  kingdom  in  Southern  Gaul  and  Spain  (414-419 
A.D.).  Gaul  they  were  to  lose  in  less  than  a  century  to  other 
Germans  (§  500),  but  the  Visigothic  kingdom  in  Spain  lasted 
three  hundred  years,  to  the  Moorish  conquest  (§  625),  and  its 
fragments  were  to  grow  together  again  through  the  Middle  Ages 
into  the  Spain  of  to-day.  The  date  419  a.d.  marks  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  first  permanent  Teutonic  state  within  the 
old  Empire. 

B,    Thk  Rhine. 

566.  The  Barrier  Bursts,  406  a.d.  —  Italy  was  now  to  have 
peace  for  a  generation  under  puppet  emperors  and  the  Ger- 
man lieutenants  behind  the  throne;  but  the  Rhine  frontier 
had  already  given  way,  between  the  two  invasions  of  Italy  by 
Alaric,  and  all  the  Western  Empire  outside  Italy  was  quickly 
lost.  Clouds  of  Germans  had  long  been  massing  on  the  Rhine. 
In  406  A.D.  they  forced  a  passage,  and  then  with  little  oppo- 
sition spread  theuiselves  over  the  land.  The  leading  peoples 
in  the  invasion  were  Burgundians,  Vandals,  and  Suevi. 


^  Read  Dill,  303-.'U4,  for  the  moral  efToct  of  the  capture  of  Rome. 
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566.  The  Burgunds  settled  on  the  upper  Khine,  where  the 
name  of  their  kingdom  has  always  remained.  A  little  later, 
under  their  king,  Gundobald,  they  produced  the  earliest  written 
code  of  Teutonic  law.  Like  the  Goths,  too,  they  soon  came  to 
regard  themselves,  in  a  vague  way,  as  living  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Empire.  A  Burgundian  king,  thanking  the  emperor 
for  the  title  Patrician,  writes :  — 

*'  My  people  is  yours,  and  to  rule  them  delights  me  less  than  to  serve 
you.  .  .  .  Our  ancestors  have  always  preferred  what  an  emperor  gave  to 
all  their  fathers  could  bequeath.  In  ruling  our  nation,  we  hold  ourselves 
but  your  lieutenants:  you,  whose  divinely  appointed  sway  no  barrier 
bounds,  whose  beams  shine  from  the  Bosphorus  into  distant  Gaul,  employ 
us  to  administer  the  remoter  regions  of  your  empire ;  your  world  is  our 
Fatherland." 

567.  The  Vandals  and  Suevi  ravaged  Gaul  and  settled  in  Spain 
(409  A.D.).  In  414  the  West  Goths  attacked  them  (§  504);  the 
Suevi  remained  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  peninsula  as 
subjects  of  the  Gothic  state;  the  Vandals,  in  427,  crossed  to 
Africa,  and,  after  ten  years  of  warfare,  set  up  a  Teutonic  king- 
dom there,  with  its  capital  at  Carthage.  These  Vandals,  whose 
name  has  become  a  synonym  for  wanton  destructiveness,  were 
the  most  untamable  of  all  the  Teutonic  peoples.  In  Africa 
they  soon  became  ])irates,  terrorizing]:  the  Mediterranean.  In 
455,  they  invaded  Italy  and  sacked  Rome  in  a  way  that  made 
Alaric's  capture  seem  merciful.  A  century  later,  however,  the 
Vandal  kingdom  was  overthrown  by  the  imperial  general  Belisa- 
rius,  and  Africa  was  again  added  to  the  Eastern  Empire  (§  583). 

668.  The  Franks  and  Romans  in  North  Gaul.  —  Another  great 
German  people,  the  Franks,  had  long  had  homes  on  both  sides 
of  the  lower  Rhine,  from  Cologne  to  the  sea.  They  had  been 
"  allies  "  of  Rome ;  but  now  they  began  to  add  to  their  terri- 
tory by  spreading  themselves  slowly  over  north  Gaul.  In  the 
end  they  were  to  prove  the  most  important  of  all  the  Teutonic 
invaders,  but  their  real  advance  was  not  to  begin  until  toward 
the  close  of  the  century  (§  587  ff.).     Meantime,  in  northwestern 
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Gaul,  a  semblance  of  Eoman  authority  was  kept  up  by  Komau 
generals,  who  were  really  independent  sovereigns. 

XL    THE  HUNS. 

669.  New  Barbarian  Races :  the  Turanian  Huns.  —  The  Roman 
\?orld  bad  already  come  in  contact  with  Celts  in  Western  Europe,  Ger- 
mans in  the  central  piirts,  and  Slavs  (§§  3  and  9)  in  the  eastern.  Behind 
these,  and  breaking  through  them,  pressed  a  confused  mass  of  ruder 
peoples,  —  Huns,  Tartars,  Finns,  Avars  (§662).  These  are  all  spoken 
of  sometimes  (with  the  Turks)  as  Turanians.  The  word  does  not  express 
race-relationship,  properly,  but  rather  a  stage  of  culture  and  of  language. 
The  various  peoples  comprehended  under  this  name  spoke  languages  in 
the  **  agglutinative '*  stage  (like  our  Indians),  —  a  stage  which  precedes 
inflected  language,  such  as  Romans,  Greeks,  Teutons,  and  Slavs  spoke,  — 
and  some  of  these  more  savage  peoples,  too  (Huns,  Bulgars,  Avars),  do 
seem,  from  the  physical  descriptions  left  us,  to  have  belonged  to  different 
stocks  from  the  other  European  races.  The  student  must  be  careful  not 
to  confuse  any  of  these,  or  the  Slavs,  with  the  Teutotis. 

570.  Ch&lons. — In  the  midst  of  the  occupation  of  the  empire 
by  the  Teutons,  the  conquerors  and  the  decaying  Roman  world 
were  menaced  with  common  ruin.  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
had  built  up  a  vast  military  power,  reaching  from  central  Asia 
into  central  Europe,  and  now  his  terrible  hordes  swept  into 
Gaul.  It  was  his  characteristic  boast  that  grass  never  grew 
again  where  his  horse's  hoofs  had  trod.  The  fate  of  civilization 
hung  trembling  in  the  balance,  while  the  great  "  battle  of  the 
nations "  was  fought  out  at  Chalons  (451  a.d.).  Hun,  Slav, 
Tartar,  Finn,  and  the  tributary  Teutonic  nations  matched 
themselves  against  the  Roman  and  the  free  Teutons  (West 
Goth,  Burgundian,  and  Frank).  Even  when  so  reeuforced,  the 
forces  of  civilization  were  insignificant  before  the  innumerable 
host  of  Asiatic  barbarians;  but  victory  was  won  by  the  general- 
ship of  the  Roman  leader,  the  hero  Aetins.  Attila  is  said  to 
have  lost  from  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men  (greatly  exaggerated  numbers,  no  doubt); 
and  with  spent  force  his  invasion  rolled  away  to  Italy  and  the 
East 
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Even  had  the  Huns  won,  they  could  hardly  have  held  an  empire 
together;  and  so  this  contest  between  savagery  and  civilization  was 
perhaps  less  critical  than  a  struggle  between  rival  civilizations,  as  at 
Marathon  or  the  Metaurus,  or,  later,  at  Tours  (§  625).  But  it  is  easy  to 
maise  too  much  of  this  consideration.  At  that  decisive  moment  the 
Teutons  were  still  hesitating  on  the  threshold  of  civilization,  and  a  Roman 
defeat  would  have  annihilated  the  championship  of  civilization  in  Western 
Europe.  Under  these  conditions,  even  a  brief  Tartar  domination  might 
have  wrought  irreparable  loss ;  and  so,  both  for  character  and  conse- 
quence, the  battle  of  Ch&lons  has  always  seized  upon  the  imagination. 

**  That  is  the  Hunnenschlacht ;  *  a  battle,'  as  Jomandes  calls  it,  *atrox, 
multiplex,  immane,  pertinax.'  Antiquity,  he  says,  tells  of  nothing  like 
it.  No  man  who  had  lost  that  sight  could  say  that  he  had  seen  aught 
worth  seeing.  A  fight  gigantic,  supernatural  in  vastness  and  horror,  and 
in  the  legends  which  still  hang  about  the  place.  You  may  see  one  of  them 
in  Von  Kaulbach's  immortal  design  —  the  ghosts  of  the  Huns  and  the 
ghosts  of  the  Germans  rising  from  their  graves  on  the  battle-night  in  every 
year,  to  fight  it  over  again  in  the  clouds,  while  the  country  far  and  wide 
trembles  at  their  ghostly  hurrah."  —  Kingsley,  Roman  and  Teuton,  88. 

**  It  was  the  perpetual  question  of  history,  the  stniggle  told  long  ago  by 
Herodotus,  the  struggle  between  Europe  and  Asia,  the  struggle  between 
cosmos  and  chaos  —  the  stniggle  between  A^tius  and  Attila.  For  AStius 
was  the  man  who  now  stood  in  the  breach,  and  sounded  the  Roman  trum- 
pet to  call  the  nations  to  do  battle  for  the  hopes  of  humanity,  and  defend 
the  cause  of  reason  against  the  champions  of  brute  force.  The  menace  of 
that  monstrous  host  which  was  preparing  to  pass  the  Rhine  was  to  exter- 
minate the  civilization  that  had  grown  up  for  centuries  .  .  .  and  to 
paralyze  the  beginnnigs  of  Teutonic  life.  .  .  . 

*'  But  the  interests  of  the  Teutons  were  more  vitally  concerned  at  this 
crisis  than  [even]  the  interests  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  Their  nascent  civili- 
zation would  have  been  criushed  under  the  yoke  of  ihat  servitude  which 
blights,  and  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  learn  longer  at  the  feet  of 
Rome  the  arts  of  peace  and  culture."  —  Bu by,  1. 176. 

571.  Attila  before  Rome;  Pope  Leo. — The  Huns  turned  upon 
defenceless  Rome;  but  the  great  Pope  Leo,  by  his  personal 
intercession,  worked  the  miracle  of  turning  the  Tartar  from 
his  prey.  One  ancient  writer,  indeed,  hints  that  Attila's  army 
was  wasting  under  Italian  fever  and  the  harassing  strategy 
of  Aetius,  whose  smaller  forces  hung  upon  its  flanks.    At  all 
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events,  Attila  withdrew  from  Italy,  to  die  shortly  after.  His 
empire  fell  to  pieces,  and  the  Teutons  of  Germany  regained 
their  freedom  in  another  great  battle,  at  Netad. 

One  curious  result  followed  Attila's  invasion  of  Italy.  To 
escape  the  Huns,  some  of  the  ancient  Veneti  of  northeast  Italy 
took  refuge  among  swampy  islands  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  so  began  a  settlement  destined  to  grow,  in  a  later  age,  into 
the  great  republic  of  Venice. 


III.    ITALY  AND  THE   EASTERN   EMPIRE. 

In  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries  (from  Alaric  to  the  Lombards). 

*^  Taking  one^s  stand  at  Rome,  and  looking  toward  the  north,  what 
does  one  see  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  ?  Wave  after  wave  rising  out 
of  the  north,  the  land  of  night,  and  wonder,  and  the  terrible  unknown  ; 
visible  only  as  the  light  of  Roman  civilization  strikes  their  crests,  and  they 
dash  against  the  Alps,  and  roll  over  through  the  mountain  passes,  into 
the  fertile  plains  below.  Then  at  last  they  are  seen  but  too  well ;  and 
you  discover  that  the  waves  are  living  men,  women,  and  children,  horses, 
dogs,  and  cattle,  all  rushing  headlong  into  that  great  whirlpool  of  Italy : 
and  yet  the  gulf  is  never  full.  The  earth  drinks  up  the  blood  ;  the  bones 
decay  into  the  fruitful  soil ;  the  very  names  and  memories  of  whole  tribes 
are  washed  away.  And  the  result  of  an  immigration  which  may  be 
counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands  is  this  —  that  all  the  land  is  waste.*' 

—  K1NO8LEY,  Roman  and  Teuton^  68. 

A,   Table  op  Emperors,  to  the  Last  Western  Emperor. 


572.   Western  Empire. 

Honorius,  395-423  a.d. 

Stilicho,  the  Vandal,  the  real  power ;  re- 
pulses Alaric ;  is  suspected  and  murdered 
by  Honorius  (400  a.d.).  Alaric's  Goths 
sack  Rome  (410  a.d.).  Final  loss  of 
most  of  Gaul  and  Spain  to  Burgundians, 
Goths,  Suevi,  and  Franks  (§§  603-608). 

Valentinian  IIL,  425-455  a.d. 

Loss  of  Africa  (Vandals).  A?Mu8  (a  Ger- 
man brought  up  among  the  Huns) ,  now 
the  imperial  general,  the  real  upholder 


573.   Eastern  Empire. 
Arcadius,  395-408  a.d. 


Theodosius  11., 
408-450  A.D. 

Theodosian  Code, 
438  A.D. 
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of  the  empire  ;  saves  part  of  Gaul ;  re- 
pulses Attila  {ChStlons,  451  a.d.);  is 
murdered  by  Valentinian,  who  suspects 
him  ;  Valentinian  himself  murdered  by 
Roman  senator,  Maximus,  whose  home 
he  has  outraged. 

MaximuSy  455  a.d. 

Compels  Eudoxia,  widow  of  his  victim,  to 
marry  him  ;  she  invites  Geiseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  to  avenge  her ;  the  Vandals 
cross  from  Carthage,  capture  Rome, 
sack  it  for  fourteen  days,  and  carry 
away  the  plunder  of  the  world,  much  of 
it  to  sink  in  a  storm  in  the  Mediterranean 
(§607). 

Count  Rikimery  456-472  a.d. 

A  German  imperial  general;  sets  up  and 
deposes  four  puppet-emperors  (doe«,  at 
last,  what  Stilicho  and  A^tius  had  been 
suspected  of  wanting  to  do). 

Orestes,  472-476  a.d. 

Imperial  general ;  deposes  the  reigning 
emperor  and  sets  up  his  own  son  — 
Romulus  Augustulus.  (Note  the  advance 
upon  Rikimer.)  He  is  overthrown  by 
Odovaker  (next  paragraph),  and  the 
West  has  no  emperor  again  until  800  a.  d. 


MarcUn,  450-457  a.d. 


Leo  I.,  457-474  a.d. 


Zeno,  474-491  a.d. 
Reunites  the  empire  in 
name. 


B.   Odovaker  (Odoaceb). 

574.  In  476,  Odovaker,  another  German  officer  in  imperial 
service,  seized  the  power  in  Italy,  slew  Orestes,  and  sent  the 
dethroned  boy,  Romulus  Augustulus,  to  live  in  luxurious  retire- 
ment in  a  villa  near  Naples.  Odovaker  was  leader  of  the 
Heruli,  a  small  German  people,  and  his  power  in  Italy  rested 
on  their  support  and  on  that  of  other  German  mercenaries.  He 
represents  an  advance  upon  the  policy  of  the  earlier  German 
officers  of  the  century,  who  had  ruled  Italy  at  the  head  of 
imperial  armies  and  through  puppet  emperors.  But,  after  all, 
it  is  the  same  policy  developed  a  little  farther,  and  the  date 
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476  A.D.,  which  is  sometimes  said  to  mark  the  Fall  of  Rome,  is 
only  one  in  a  series,  and  neither  first  nor  last. 

Odovaker  did  not  dare  call  himself  king  of  Italy.  The 
Kouian  senate,  at  his  command,  sent  to  Zeno  at  Constantinople 
(§  573),  urging  that  the  West  needed  no  separate  emperor,  and 
asking  that  Zeno  receive  Italy  as  part  of  his  dominion,  to 
be  ruled  under  Odovaker  as  lieutenant.  This  was  of  course 
granted,  and  Italy  in  name  became  a  province  of  the  Greek 
Empire  (cf.  like  commissions  to  Burguudians,  Goths,  and 
Franks,  §§  564,  566,  599).  Odovaker  gathered  Roman  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  letters  about  him,  and  tried  to  establish 
firm  order  and  good  government ;  but  he  was  soon  attacked  by 
another  more  powerful  German  people  (§  577). 


C   The  East-Gothic  Kingdom. 

575.  The  Ostrogoths  before  they  entered  Italy.  —  When  the 
West  Goths  sought  refuge  south  of  the  Danube  in  376  a.d.,  an 
eastern  division  of  the  same  race  had  submitted  to  the  Huns. 
These  East  Goths  (Ostrogoths)  recovered  their  independence 
on  the  death  of  Attila;  and  for  a  generation  now  they  had 
dwelt  within  the  Daimbian  provinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
sometimes  as  allies,  sometimes  as  enemies.  Their  young  king, 
Th^odoriCy  had  been  brought  up  as  a  hostage  at  the  imperial 
court.  He  had  felt  the  charm  of  Roman  civilization  and 
adopted  its  culture,  but,  with  it  all,  he  remained  a  typical 
Teutonic  hero  —  of  gigantic  stature  and  romantic  temper,  a 
matchless  warrior,  impetuous  in  strife  and  wise  in  counsel  — 
the  kingliest  figure  of  all  the  centuries  of  the  invasions. 


576.  The  Conquest  of  Italy.  —  In  489  a.d.  Theodoric  asked 
leave  from  Zeno  to  reconquer  Italy  for  the  Empire.  Zeno  was 
glad  to  get  rid  of  him  and  to  destroy  barbarian  by  barbarian. 
With  magnificent  ceremonial  he  appointed  Theodoric  patrician, 
and  gave  the  desired  commission.  Odovaker  made  a  gallant 
resistance  for  four  years.     Theodoric  beat  him  at  Verona  in  a 
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great  battle,'  and  then  besieged  him  in  the  impregnable 
of  Kavenna.     Odovaker  finally  surrendered  on  terms  o 


Chubih  or  Sas  V:talk  at  Ravb-ina  (time  ot  Theodoric  the 

ship,  but  soon  after  was  murdered  at  a  banquet,  on  b< 
pieiou,  by  Theodoric's  own  hand  —  the  one  sad  blot 
great  Cioth's  fame. 

1  Where  Theudoric  eftrned  hit  dud«  DUlrieh  (Theodoric)  q/'  Bern  ( 
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677.  "Theodoric  the  aTilUer,"  493-526  a.b.  —  Then  began 
a  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy,  like  the  Teutonic  atatea  in  Spain 
and  Burgundy,  and  one  that  deserved  a  better  fate  than  was 
to  befall  it.  The  Ostrogoths  had  come  in  tu  a  nation,  with 
women  and  children.  They  took  a  third  of  the  lands  of  Italy 
(vhicb  had  been  held  by  the  mercenaries  of  Odovaker),  but  all 
the  rights  of  the  Roman  population  were  respected  scrupu- 
lously. Goth  and  Roman  lived  in  harmony  side  by  side,  each 
under  his  own  law.     Cities  were  vebuilt  and  new  ones  founded, 


Shpulcheb  of  Thi 
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with  a  new  period  of  architectural  glory.  Public  works  were 
restored.  The  subdivision  of  the  land  into  small  estates  led  to 
a  revival  of  agriculture.  Theodoric's  long  reign  wa-s  peaceful, 
prosperous,  and  happy,  and  Italy  began  to  recover  something 
of  her  former  greatness, 

578,  The  "  Empire  "  of  Theodoric  the  Great.  —  Theodoric,  too, 
was  the  center  of  an  informal  alliance  extending  over  all  the 
Teutonic  west.  His  wife  was  a  Prankish  prinress;  the  Bur- 
gundian  and  Visigothic  kings  were  his  sons-in-law;  his  sister 
was  married  to  the  king  of  the  Vandals.  All  these  states 
recognized  a  certain  preeminence  in  Theodoric,  and  it  seemed 
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as  though  he  were  about  to  reunite  the  West  into  a  great  Teu- 
tonic empire,  and  so  anticipate  Charles  the  Great  (§§  636-649) 
by  three  centuries. 

579.  Elements  of  Weakness  in  the  Gothic  State.  —  After  all, 
however,  the  Goths  were  strangers  ruling  a  vastly  larger 
Roman  population.  More  serious  still,  they  were  Arians. 
Theocloric  had  shown  a  perfect  toleration  for  the  orthodox 
Christians  (Catholics),  but  it  was  unbearable  to  the  more 
zealous  of  these  to  be  ruled  by  a  heretic  race.  Theodoric's 
last  years  were  shadowed  by  plots  among  the  Romans  to  bring 
in  the  orthodox  eastern  power ;  and  the  night  after  his  death, 
so  it  was  told,  a  holy  hermit  saw  his  soul  flung  down  the  crater 
of  Stromboli.  A  strong  successor  perhaps  could  yet  have  main- 
tained the  state ;  but  Theodoric  left  only  a  daughter,  and  the 
Goths  at  once  fell  into  factions  among  themselves. 

D,   Revival  op  the  Empire. 

580.  The  "  Greek  "  or  Byzantine  Empire.  —  The  parts  of  the 
empire  peculiarly  Latin  had  now  fallen  in  pieces.  There  was 
left  the  empire  east  of  the  Adriatic.  This  part  had  always 
Ix^en  essentially  Greek  in  culture  (§§  391,  491,  492);  and  though 
it  called  itself  Roman  for  the  next  ten  centuries  down  to  its 
fall,  we  commonly  speak  of  it  as  the  Greek  Empire.  Separated 
now  from  the  west,  it  rapidly  grew  more  and  more  Oriental  in 
character.  It  preserved  Greek  learning,  and  warded  off  Persian 
and  Arabian  conq\iest,  but  it  did  not  otherwise  influence  West- 
ern Kur()])e  greatly  after  the  first  few  centuries. 

581.  Slav  Invasions  in  the  East.  —  When  Theodoric  led  his 
Goths  into  Italy,  he  left  the  line  of  the  Danube  open  to  the 
more  savage  Slavs  (§  569).  That  people  had  been  filtering  into 
the  East,  as  the  Teutons  had  done  in  the  West,  as  slaves,  coloni, 
and  mercenaries ;  and  now,  in  493  a.d.,  came  their  first  real 
invasion.  Then,  for  a  generation,  successive  hordes  poured  in, 
penetrating  as  far  as  Greece,  until  Eastern  Europe  also  seemed 
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lost  to  the  Empire.  Even  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Con- 
stantinople was  saved  only  by  a  seventy-eight-mile  liong  Wall 
that  protected  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  on  which  the  capital 
stood. 

582.  Restoration  and  Reconquests.  —  At  length,  a  century  and 
a  half  after  Theodosius  the  Great,  another  strong  ruler  arose 
at  Constantinople.  Justinian  (527-565  a.d.)  renewed  the  old 
frontier  of  the  Danube,  saved  Europe  from  a  threatened  Persian 
conquest,  and  then  turned  to  restore  the  imperial  power  in  the 
West.  He  reconquered  Africa,  the  Alediterranean  islands,  and 
part  of  Spain ;  and  of  course  he  caught  eagerly  at  the  condi- 
tions in  Italy,  after  the  death  of  Theodoric,  to  regain  that  land 
and  the  ancient  Koman  capital.  His  generals,  Belisarius  and 
Narses,  were  victorious  here  also,  but  only  after  a  dreadful 
twenty  years'  war  that  destroyed  at  once  the  Gothic  race  and 
the  rising  greatness  of  the  peninsula.  Rome  itself  was  sacked 
once  more  (by  the  Gothic  king,  Totila,  54C  a.d.),  and  left  for 
eleven  days  absolutely  uninhabited.* 

583.  The  Justinian  Code.  —  Justinian  is  best  remembered  for 
his  work  in  bringing  about  the  codification  of  the  Roman  law. 
In  the  course  of  centuries  that  law  harl  be<3ome  an  intolerable 
maze.  Julius  Caesar  had  planned  its  codification.  Theodosius 
II.  (§  573)  had  made  a  beginning  a  century  before  Justinian ; 
and  now,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  a  commission  of  great 
lawyers  gave  to  the  whole  body  of  the  law  a  marvelous  sym- 
metry, brevity,  and  perspicuity.  The  work  comprised  the  Codey 
or  laws  proper,  the  Difjest,  based  upon  the  multitudinous 
"  opinions  "  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  past,  and  the  InstituteSy 
a  kind  of  text-book  upon  the  principles  of  Roman  law. 

The  reconquest  of  Italy  by  Justinian  established  the  Code 
in  that  land.  Thence,  in  later  centuries,  it  spread  over  the 
West,  becoming  the  foundation  of  all  modern  legal  study  in 
continental  Europe,  and  the  basis  of  nearly  all  codes  of  law 

^  Read  the  story  of  this  struggle  in  Kingsley*s  Roman  and  Teuton, 
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now  in  existence.  Says  Ihne  {Early  Rome,  2),  "  Every  one  of 
us  is  benefited  directly  or  indirectly  by  this  legacy  of  the 
Roman  people  —  a  legacy  as  valuable  as  the  literary  and  ar- 
tistic models  which  we  owe  to  the  great  writers  and  sculptors 
of  Greece."  And  Woodrow  Wilson  declares  (The  State,  158) 
that  Roman  Law  "  has  furnished  Europe  with  many,  if  not 
vwst,  of  her  principles  of  private  right."  * 

E,  The  Lombards  in  Italy. 

584.  Invited  by  Narses. — Among  the  mercenaries  with  whom 
Narses  had  conquered  the  Goths  were  bands  of  Lombards, 
a  new  German  people  who  had  crossed  the  Danube  into  the 
Eastern  Empire  when  the  East  Goths  moved  on  into  Italy. 
Narses  had  been  made  governor  of  Italy  with  the  title  of 
exarch,  and  with  his  capital  at  Ravenna.  After  the  death  of 
Justinian,  it  is  said,  he  found  that  enemies  at  the  imperial 
court  were  plotting  his  ruin,  and  in  revenge  he  invited  the 
Lombard  nation  to  seize  Italy  for  themselves. 

685.  Final  Break-up  of  Italian  Unity.  —  In  568  a.d.  these  new 
invaders  entered  the  land,  and  soon  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  it.  Their  chief  kingdom  was  in  the  Po  valley,  which  ever 
since  has  kept  the  name  Lombardy,  while  Lombard  "duke- 
doms ''  were  scattered  over  other  paits  of  the  peninsula.  The 
Empire  retained  (1)  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  on  the  Adri- 
atic, (2)  Rome,  with  a  little  surrounding  territory  on  the  west 
coast,  and  (3)  the  extreme  south.  This  last  was  to  remain 
Greek  for  centuries. 

^  Cf.  §§  4(>.'<  and  500.  English  and  American  law  is  always  regarded,  prop- 
erly, as  having  a  very  distinct  origin  ;  but  Roman  law  profoundly  affected 
legal  development  even  in  England,  and  so  in  the  United  States,  while  the  law 
of  Louisiana  came  very  directly  from  it  through  the  French  code.  On  Roman 
Law,  advanced  students  may  consult  Hadley,  Introduction  to  Roman  LaWf 
and  the  noted  forty-fourth  chapter  of  Gibbon.  Wilson's  The  State,  pp.  142- 
159,  gives  an  excellent  account  of  its  growth,  and  pp.  1(X),  IGl,  a  fuU  bibliogra- 
phy for  advanced  students.  A  good  treatment  of  Justinian's  work  is  given 
also  in  Bury,  bk.  iv.  eh.  iii. 
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Thus  the  middle  land  which  Roman  and  Teuton  had  strug- 
gled for  through  two  centuries  was  at  last  divided  between 
them,  and  shattered  into  fragments  in  the  process.  Italy 
ceased  to  be  a  state  for  thirteen  centuries,  and  was  not  again 
united  until  1870. 

IV.   THE   FRANKS. 

586.  Preeminence  among  the  Teutonic  Conquerors.  —  The  re- 
lation of  the  Franks  on  the  lower  Rhine  to  the  early  invasions 
has  been  noted  (§  568).  Their  real  advance  began  almost  at 
the  time  of  the  rise  of  the  East  Goths  —  eighty  years  later 
than  the  making  of  the  Vandal,  Burgundian,  and  Visigothic 
kingdoms,  and  as  much  earlier  than  the  Lombard  kingdom. 
To  them  fell  the  work  of  consolidating  the  Teutonic  states 
into  a  mighty  empire.  Their  final  success  was  due,  in  the 
main,  to  two  causes. 

a.  They  did  not  miff  rate  to  distant  lands,  but  only  expanded 
from  their  original  home  ;  hence  their  state  kept  a  sound  basis 
for  its  power  in  an  unmixed  Teutonic  element,  while  the  other 
conquering  nations  lost  themselves  in  the  larger  Roman  popu- 
lations among  whom  they  settled. 

b.  When  they  adopted  Christianity,  it  was  the  orthodox  in- 
stead of  the  Arian  form ;  this  not  only  gained  them  supiK)!^; 
in  their  wars,  but  it  did  away  for  them  with  a  standing  cause 
of  jealousy  that  existed  between  the  other  Teutons  and  their 
subjects. 

687.  Clovis;  Early  Conquests.  —  Until  nearly  500  a.d.  the 
Franks  were  pagans.  Nor  were  they  yet  a  nation,  but  were 
split  into  petty  divisions  without  a  common  king.  The 
founder  of  their  greatness  was  Clovis  (Clodowig,  Louis).     In 

481  A.D.,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  became  king  of  a  petty  tribe 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  In  486  he  attacked  the  Roman 
possessions  in  North  Gaul,  and,  after  a  victory  at  Soisaona, 
added  them  to  his  kingdom.  Ten  years  later  he  conquered  the 
Alemanni,  who  had  invaded  Gaul,  in  a  great  battle  near  Strasa- 
burg,  and  made  tributary  their  territory  beyond  the  Rhine. 
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588.  The  Conversion  of  Cloyis  to  Catholic  Christianity.^ — The 

real  importance  of  the  battle  of  Strassburg  lies  in  this — that  it 
was  the  occasion  for  the  conversion  of  Clovis.  His  wife, 
Clotilda,  was  a  Burgundian  princess,  but,  unlike  most  of  her 
nation,  she  was  a  devout  Catholic.  In  a  crisis  in  the  battle, 
Clovis  had  vowed  to  serve  the  God  of  Clotilda  if  He  would 
gi*ant  him  victory ;  and  in  consequence  he  and  three  thousand 
of  his  warriors  were  baptized  immediately  afterward. 

This  fact  was  vital  in  both  the  religious  and  political  history 
of  Europe.  Clovis  was  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  keen  political 
insight.  In  the  coming  struggles  with  the  Arian  Goths  and 
Burgundians,  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  have  the 
subject  Roman  populations  on  his  side,  as  an  orthodox  sovereign, 
against  their  own  hated  heretic  rulers.  The  conversion  was  a 
chief  agency,  therefore,  in  building  up  the  great  Frankish  state. 
Another  result  was  not  so  easily  foreseen :  the  rising  Frankish 
kingdom  came  into  intimate  union  with  the  rising  bishops  of 
Rome ;  and  so  this  conversion  was  to  prove  a  factor  in  building 
up  the  ecclesiastical  headship  of  the  Papacy  and  its  temporal 
power  (§  632). 

589.  Later  Conquests  of  Clovis  and  his  Sons ;  the  Frankish  Em- 
pire of  the  Seventh  Century.  —  His  conversion  furnished  Clovis 
with  a  pretext  for  new  advances.  Declaring  it  intolerable  that 
those  "Arian  dogs"  should  possess  the  fairest  provinces  of 
Gaul,  he  attacked  both  Burgundians  and  Visigoths,  driving  the 
latter  for  the  most  part  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  Then,  by  a 
horrible  series  of  bloody  treacheries  during  the  remainder  of  his 
thirty  years'  reign,  he  got  rid  of  the  many  kings  of  the  other 
Franks,  and  consolidated  that  whole  people  under  his  sole  rule. 
"  Thus,"  says  the  pious  chronicler,  Gregory  of  Tours,  "  did  God 
daily  deliver  the  enemies  of  Clovis  into  his  hand,  because  he 
walked  before  His  face  with  an  upright  heart."  His  sons  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  Burgundy,  and  added  Bavaria  and 


1  Advanced  students  will  enjoy  looking  up  Gregory  of  Tour's  delightfully 
uaive  account,  ii.  30.    Compare  with  the  conTQrslou  of  Constantine. 
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Thuringia  to  the  realm  —  the  last  two  on  the  German  side  of 
the  Rhine,  beyond  the  old  Roman  world. 

590.   The  Empire  of  the  Franks  under  the  Later  MerovingianB.  — 

So  in  fifty  years,  mainly  through  the  cool  intellect  and  ferocious 
energy  of  one  brutal  savage,  a  little  Teutonic  tribe  had  grown 
into  the  great  Prankish  state,  including  nearly  the  whole  of 
modern  France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland,  and  Germany 
almost  to  the  Elbe  (except  for  the  lands  of  the  heathen  Saxons 
toward  the  mouth  of  that  river).  Such  territory  to-day  would 
make  the  greatest  power  in  Europe.  In  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  its  preeminence  was  even  more  marked.  Gothic 
Spain  was  weakened  by  quarrels  between  Arian  and  Catholic, 
Italy  torn  to  shreds,  Britain  in  chaos  (§  591),  non-Frankish 
Germany  tilled  with  savage,  unorganized  tribes.  The  only 
real  rivals  of  the  Frankish  state  were  the  Greek  Empire  and 
a  new  Mohammedan  power  just  rising  in  Arabia  (§  620  ff.), 
soon  to  contest  Europe  with  both  Greek  and  Frank. 

The  family  of  Clovis  is  known,  from  one  of  his  ancestors,  as 
Merovingian.  It  kept  the  throne  for  over  two  centuries  after 
Clovis'  death.  In  the  first  half  of  the  period  the  rulers  were 
commonly  men  of  ruthless  energy.  In  the  second  half  they  be- 
came mere  phantom  kings,  and  all  real  authority  was  exercised 
by  great  nobles  who  finally  replaced  them  with  a  new  royal  line 
(§  633).  The  two  hundred  years  make  a  dismal  story  of  greed, 
family  hate,  treacherous  assassination,  unbridled  licentiousness, 
monotonous  brutality.  Few  chapters  in  history  are  so  unattrac- 
tive. The  empire  was  divided  among  the  four  sons  of  Clovis ; 
reunited  under  a  survivor,  by  methods  similar  to  those  of  Clovis 
himself ;  and  then  again  divided ;  and  so  on  for  long  periods. 
Some  sense  of  underlying  unity,  however,  was  preserved,  and  for 
long  the  superior  claims  of  the  family  of  Clovis  to  rule  all  the 
Teutonic  parts  of  the  dominion  that  he  had  founded  were  prac- 
tically unquestioned.  The  Franks  themselves,  however,  spread 
very  little  south  of  the  Loire :  North  and  South  Gaul  remained 
distinct  in  blood  and  character  (§§  616,  618,  619,  625). 
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V.   BRITAIN. 

591.  The  Conquerors  and  the  Early  Kingdoms;  the  Victory 
exceedingly  Slow.  —  The  Teutonic  conquest  of  Britain  differed 
widely  from  that  of  the  Continent.  In  the  later  period  of 
Roman  rule,  fierce  Saxon  pirates  had  begun  to  harass  the 
eastern  coasts  cruelly,  swooping  down  in  their  swift  barks  to 
burn,  slay,  and  plunder ;  then  sacrificing  to  Woden  on  the  shore 
a  tenth  of  their  captives,  and  vanishing  as  swiftly  as  they  came.* 
When  the  Roman  legions  were  finally  withdrawn  in  408  a.d., 
to  defend  Italy  against  Alaric,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
were  left  exposed  both  to  these  German  marauders  and  to  the 
untamed  Celts  beyond  the  northern  wall.  The  despairing 
Britons  called  in  the  German  raiders  to  beat  off  the  other  foe, 
and  these  dangerous  protectors  soon  began  to  seize  the  land 
for  themselves.  The  chief  invading  tribes  were  the  Jutes 
from  the  Danish  peninsula  (Jutland),  and  the  Saxons  and 
Angles  (English)  from  its  base.  The  Jutes  made  the  first  per- 
manent settlement,  about  the  middle  of  the  century  (449  a.d.), 
in  southeastern  Britain.  The  Saxons  occupied  the  southern 
shore,  and  the  Angles  the  eastern,  carving  out  numerous  petty 
states  in  a  long  series  of  cruel  campaigns.  Gradually  these 
little  units  were  welded  into  larger  kingdoms,  until  there 
appeared  seven  prominent  Teutonic  states:  Kent,  the  king- 
dom of  the  Jutes;  Sussex,  Essex,  and  Wessex  (kingdoms  of 
the  South  Saxons,  East  Saxons,  and  West  Saxons),  and  the 
English  kingdoms  of  East  Anglia,  Northumbria,  and  Mercia. 
We  sometimes  call  the  group  of  seven  kingdoms  Tlie  Heptarchy. 

It  was  600  A.D.  before  the  German  states  had  spread  them- 
selves over  the  eastern  half  of  the  island,  after  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  incessant  war.  This  is  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  rapid  occupation  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  causes  and 
the  result  of  the  difference  are  noteworthy. 

1  Church's  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  is  a  readable  novel  dealing  with  this 
period  of  England's  history. 
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592.  The  Causes  of  the  Delay  concern  both  Britain  itself  and 
the  invaders.  The  Saxons  at  home  were  living  in  petty  tribes 
under  no  common  government,  and  therefore  they  could  ma^e 
no  great  organized  attack ;  coming  by  sea,  too,  they  necessarily 
came  in  small  bands,  not  in  a  vast  army.  Moreover,  they  were 
still  pagans,  and,  unlike  even  the  Franks,  untouched  by  Roman 
culture,  so  that  they  appeared  as  ruthless  destroyers  and  pro- 
voked a  desperate  resistance.  At  the  same  time,  Britain  was 
less  completely  Romanized  than  were  the  continental  provinces ; 
there  was  more  of  forest  and  marsh,  and  a  less  extensive  net- 
work of  Roman  roads;  hence  the  natives  found  it  easier  to 
make  repeated  stands,  —  and  those  natives,  too,  had  probably 
not  so  completely  laid  aside  military  habits  as  had  the  Gauls. 

593.  Result :  England  preeminently  a  Teutonic  State.  —  Be- 
cause the  conquest  was  so  slow,  it  was  thorough.  England 
alone,  of  all  the  Roman  provinces  seized  by  the  Teutons,  be- 
came strictly  a  Teutonic  state.  In  the  eastern  half  of  the  island 
in  particular,  Roman  political  and  legal  institutions,  the  Roman 
language,  Christianity,  even  Roman  names  for  the  most  part, 
vanished,  and  the  Romanized  natives  were  slain,  driven  out, 
or  enslaved. 

594.  Conversion  to  Christianity,  and  Three  Results.  —  About 
the  year  600,  Christianity  first  began  to  win  its  way  among 
these  heathen  conquerors.  In  the  north  of  England,  the 
early  missionaries  came  mainly  from  the  old  (Celtic)  Christian 
Church  still  surviving  in  western  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  and 
long  cut  off  from  close  connection  with  the  rest  of  Christen- 
dom ;  the  south,  on  the  other  hand,  was  converted  by  mission- 
aries sent  out  directly  by  the  Pope  of  Rome ;  and  the  rulers 
of  the  north  were  soon  brought  to  accept  this  better  organized 
form  of  Christianity.  The  victory  of  the  Roman  Church  dates 
from  the  famous  Council  of  Whitby  in  North iimbria,  in  664  a.d. 

Three  political  results  followed  the  conversion :  — 
a.   Warfare  with  the  native  Britons  became  milder  and  more 
like  ordinary  wars  between  rival  states. 
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b.  The  ecclesiastical  union  of  the  island  foreshadowed  and 
helped  to  create  the  later  political  union. 

c.  The  adoption  of  the  same  form  of  Christianity  and  the 
same  church  government  as  that  on  the  Continent  brought  the 
island  back  into  the  general  current  of  European  development. 


For  Further  Heading  on  the  Chapter.  — The  soorces  are  not  avail- 
able except  Gregory  of  Tours  for  the  FraiikH,  the  first  real  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Modern  authorities :  Hodgkin^s  Theodoric  {Heroes) ;  Kings- 
ley's  Roman  and  Teuton;  Sheppard's  Fall  of  Rome;  Bradley's  Goths 
(Nations)  ;  Curteis'  Roman  Empire,  48-54  and  95-209;  Green's  English 
People,  opening  chapters ;  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire,  chs.  ii.  and  iii. ; 
Freeman's  Historical  Geography,  87-110;  Sergeant's  Franks  (Nations); 
Adams'  Civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages;  Church's  Beginning  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  Church's  Early  Britain;  Oman's  Byzantine  Empire 
(Nations),  chs.  vi.-vii.;  Kmerton's  Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages; 
Church's  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  and  Dahn's  Felicitas  (Novels). 

For  advanced  students :  Hodgkin's  Italy  (7  volumes) ;  Bury's  Later 
Roman  Empire;  Green's  Making  of  England;  Freeman's  Chief  Periods 
(Lectures  III.  and  IV.),  Gotfis  at  Ravenna  {Essays,  3d  series),  and 
Franks  {Essays,  Ist  series). 

Exercise.  —  For  review,  trace  each  barbarian  people  from  the  cross- 
ing of  the  barriers  to  the  last  mention  in  this  period.  Trace  the  history 
of  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  through  the  period,  noting  for  each  land  what 
peoples  left  imix)rtant  eleuientii  in  race  or  institutions.  In  both  exercises, 
the  device  of  catchwords  may  be  used  with  advantage  ;  and  students  may 
be  encouraged  to  prepare  tables,  showing,  in  separate  columns,  the 
peoples,  events,  leaders,  dates,  etc.  List  battles,  with  leaders  and  dates, 
for  rapid  *' fact-drills."  The  field  is  a  good  one  for  exercises  calling  forj!i>. 
historical  imagination  (p.  198). 

Special  Reports.  —  1.  The  **  Fall "  of  Rome,  476  a.d.  (Besides  other 
authorities,  see  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire,  ch.  iii. ;  Freeman's  review 
of  Bryce  in  Essays,  3d  series  ;  Hodgkin,  II.  ch.  viii. :  Bury,  preface  and 
bk.  iii.  ch.  v.)  2.  Aetius  (Freeman  in  English  Historical  Revie^o, 
July,  1887,  if  accessible).  3.  Attila's  pretexts  (Bury,  L  176).  4.  A 
glimpse  of  Hun  life  (Bury,  I.  213-223).  5.  Anecdotes  of  Pope 
Gregory  and  the  English  prisoners;  Augustine's  Mission;  Queen  Ber- 
tha's work  (cf.  Clotilda  in  Gaul).  6.  Stories  of  the  Celtic  monks 
in  North  England.        7.   Council  of  Whitby. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  STATE  OF  EUROPE,  600-800  A.D. 

I.    THE  DARK  AGES.i 

595.  The  Dark  Ages.  —  After  all  allowances  are  made 
(§§  597,  599),  the  invasions  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
remain  the  most  remarkable  catastrophe  that  ever  affected  a 
civilized  society.  It  took  long  to  restore  order.  The  seventh 
and  eighth  centuries  are  a  dreary  period  of  confusion,  law- 
lessness, and  ignorance  —  the  lowest  point  ever  reached  by 
European  civilization.  To  these  four  centuries,  if  to  any,  the 
name  Dark  Ages  may  be  applied.  There  was  no  tranquil 
leisure  and  therefore  no  study.  There  was  little  security  and 
therefore  little  labor.  While  the  Franks  and  Goths  were 
learning  the  rudiments  of  civilized  life,  the  Latins  were  losing 
all  but  the  rudiments  —  and,  for  a  time,  losing  faster  than  the 
Germans  gained.  To  the  old  causes  of  decay,  two  new  ones 
were  added :  the  indifference  and  ignorance  of  the  new  ruling 
classes,  few  of  whom  could  read  or  WTite,  and  the  growing 
divergence  between  the  new  spoken  language  and  the  literary 
language.  Classical  literature,  long  sinking  anyway,  sud- 
denly became  extinct.  The  old  Roman  schools  finally  dis- 
appeared, or  were  represented  only  by  new  monastic  schools 
with  meagre  and  formal  instruction  in  the  merest  rudiments. 

At  the  same  time  the  old  Roman  civilization,  in  many  obscure 
ways,  did  survive,  and  new  institutions  slowly  grew  up  to 
mold  medieval*  Europe  into  form  once   more  (§§   596-615). 

1  Read  Church's  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  ii.  (last  part)  and  ch.  iii. 

2  The  in-pouring  of  the  Teutons  between  .'{7(>  and  47()  is  sometimes  said  to 
close  Ancient  History.  Those  who  speak  in  this  way  divide  history  iDto 
Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern,  and  give  the  name  Medieval  to  the  period 
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IL    THE  BARBARIANS  AND  THE  OLD  ROMAN  CIVILIZATION. 

596.  Small  Numbers  of  the  InTaders ;  Weak  Resistance  by  Pro- 
vincials. —  A  significant  fact  is  that  the  forces  which  occupied 
the  western  Roman  world  in  the  fifth  century  were  far  smaller 
than  had  been  driven  back  in  rout  many  times  before.  The 
highest  estiuiate  for  the  whole  Burgundian  nation  is  eighty 
thousand.  The  Vandals  counted  no  more.  The  Visigoths, 
when  they  conquered  Spain,  hardly  exceeded  thirty  thousand 
warriors.  Clovis  commanded  less  than  six  thousand  men 
when  he  annexed  Roman  Gaul. 

The  conquests  (outside  Britain)  were  attended  with  little 
warfare.  When  the  Roman  legions  had  been  beaten  in  the 
field,  the  struggle  was  over.  Those  legions  and  their  com- 
manders were  mainly  German.  The  provincials  were  largely 
so  (§  554),  and  in  any  case  these  last  had  come  to  he  tem- 
porarily indifferent  to  a  change  of  masters.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
it  appear  to  them  at  the  time  that  the  change  differed  materi- 
ally from  the  practice  of  admitting  turbulent "  allies  "  into  the 
empire — a  process  that  had  been  going  on  for  centuries. 

The  importance  of  this  previous  slow  occupation,  in  contrast 
with  the  final  swift  conquest,  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized. Until  the  last  moment,  it  was  "not  a  torrent  over- 
whelming, but  a  slow,  persistent  force  disintegrating." 

**The  barbarian,''  says  Seeley,  with  some  exaggeration,  of  course, 
**  occupied  the  Roman  Empire  almost  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  occupying 
North  America :  he  settled  and  peopled  ratlier  than  conquered  it."  — 
Roman  Imperialism,  56. 

597.  The  relatively  Small  Amount  of  Destruction  outside  Brit- 
ain.*—  The  reverence  of  the  barbarians  for  Rome  has  been 
illustrated  repeatedly  in  the  preceding  pages  (especially  §§  564, 
566).     Even  Clovis  was  pleased  to  receive  an  appointment  as 


from  about  400  to  about  1500  a.d.    This  book  follows  a  different  classification 
(§§  ^.4),  but  it  sometimes  uses  the  expressions  Medieval  and  Middle  Age  as 
descriptive  terms  for  the  period  to  which  they  are  commonly  applied. 
1  For  §§  597-599,  read  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire,  ch.  m. 
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consul  from  Constantinople.  The  Germans  did  not  wish  to 
destroy,  but  to  possess.  They  were  awed  by  the  marvelous 
devices,  the  massive  structures,  the  stately  pomp,  of  the  civili- 
zation they  had  conquered.  The  mood  is  best  shown  by  the 
exclamation  of  a  Gothic  king  when  first  he  visited  Constanti- 
nople :  "  Without  doubt  the  emperor  is  a  god  on  earth,  and  he 
who  attacks  him  is  guilty  of  his  own  blood." 

These  conditions  helped  to  make  the  destruction  of  the  old 
civilization  on  the  Continent  less  than  we  should  at  first  expect. 
Much  of  course  the  barbarians  did  destroy  —  often  in  the 
wanton  mood  of  children,  as  in  the  story  of  the  warrior  who 
dashed  his  battle-ax  at  the  beautiful  mosaic  floor  to  see 
whether  the  swan  swimming  there  were  alive.  More  was  lost 
because  they  did  not  understand  its  use.  But  the  framework  of 
Koman  society  did  survive,  together  with  many  specific  insti- 
tutions ;  and  most  that  at  the  time  seemed  ruined  was  sooner  or 
later  to  be  recovered  by  the  Teutons  themselves,  —  so  that 

**  almost,  if  not  quite,  every  achievement  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
in  thought,  science,  law,  and  the  practical  arts,  is  now  a  part  of  our  civili- 
zation—  either  among  the  tools  of  our  daily  life  or  in  the  forgotten  foun- 
dation-stones which  have  disappeared  from  sight  because  we  have  built 
some  more  complete  structure  upon  them.''  ^ 

598.   Relations  between  Teutons  and  the  Roman  Populatione.  — 

The  Germans  already  within  the  empire  had  been  largely 
Romanized.  The  new  invaders  settled  among  Roman  popula- 
tions ten  or  fifteen,  or  many  more,  times  their  owti  numbers. 
At  first  the  Teutons  made  the  rulers  and  the  bulk  of  the  larger 
landlords.  They  formed  the  aristocratic  forces  in  rural  society. 
The  towns,  with  their  varied  industries,  remained  essentially 
Roman ;  and  the  older  inhabitants  also  furnished  most  of  the 
priests  and  the  secretaries  and  confidential  officers  of  the  con- 
quering lords.  After  a  while  the  two  races  fused  rapidly,  and 
the  Germans  in  the  main  were  assimilated  to  the  older  physi- 
cal type  (outside  of  eastern  Britain  and  northeastern  Gaul). 


1  Adams'  CiviUzathn,  9-10.    Cf .  §§  3  and  269  of  this  book. 
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599.  Persistance  of  the  Idea  of  a  Roman  Empire.  —  We  see 

now  that  the  Roman  Empire  had  passed  away  in  the  West 
before  the  year  500.  But  men  of  that  day  did  not  see  it.  They 
could  not  believe  that  the  dominion  of  the  "  Eternal  City ''  was 
dead ;  and  therefore  in  a  most  important  sense  it  did  not  die. 
The  idea  of  Rome's  rule  lived  on  for  three  hundred  years,  until 
it  again  became  external  fact  (§  642).  To  understand  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  centuries,  it  is  needful  to  remember  this 
centml  truth  of  Freeman's  (condensed  from  his  Historical 
Geography,  106):  — 

•'Teutonic  kings  ruled  in  the  West,  but  nowhere  (except  in  England) 
had  they  become  national  sovereigns  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  land. 
They  were  simply  the  chiefs  of  their  own  peoples  (Goths,  Franks,  etc.) 
reigning  in  the  midst  of  a  Koman  population  who  looked  to  the  Caesar  of 
Ntxo  Rome  (Constantinople)  as  their  lawful  sovereign." 

600.  The  Church  and  the  Barbarians.  —  The  Church  suffered 
a  lowering  of  religious  tone,  due  to  the  imperfect  comprehension 
of  Christianity  by  the  new  converts ;  and  at  the  same  time  it 
gained  power  through  their  superstitious  reverence.  Christi- 
anity raised  the  new  nations,  but  in  the  effort  it  was  dragged 
down  part  way  to  their  level.  More  emphasis  was  placed  on 
ceremonies  and  forms.  The  clergy,  especially  the  higher  clergy, 
became  often  merely  ambitious  and  worldly  lords,  preachers  of 
a  coarse  and  superficial  religion,  men  who  too  often  connived 
at  imposture,  lived  vicious  lives,  and  were  unable  to  understand 
the  services  they  mumbled.  Such  degradation,  in  the  terrible 
calamities  of  those  centuries,  was  to  be  expected.  The  student's 
danger  is  in  overrating  it.  Despite  it  all,  the  truth  remains, 
that  the  Church  and  the  (Hiristian  teaching  was  the  salt  that 
kept  the  world  sweet  for  later  times.  In  the  wildest  disorder 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  there  were  found  priests, 
monks,  and  bishops  inspired  with  zeal  for  righteousness  and 
love  for  men,  and  there  were  found  also  in  all  ranks  of  society 
some  willing  followers  of  such  teachers.  The  Church  as  a 
whole  protected  the  weak  and  stood  for  peaceful,  industrious, 
and  right  living. 
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601.  Ezcorsas:  Moral  Preaching  in  the  Dark  Ages.  ~  ControverBial 
Protestant  writers  have  sometimes  accused  the  Catholic  Church  of  this  age 
of  putting  all  sti-ess  upon  forms  and  of  neglecting  totally  the  duty  of  man 
to  man.  The  charge  is  bitterly  unjust  Many  sermons  of  the  seTenth 
century  place  peculiar  emphasis  upon  good  works.  *^  It  is  not  enough,** 
says  the  good  Bishop  St  Eloy,  to  his  flock^  in  a  fervent  exhortation,  — 
*'It  is  not  enough,  most  dearly  beloved,  for  you  to  have  received  the 
name  of  Christians  if  you  do  not  do  Christian  works.  To  be  called  a 
Christian  profits  him  who  always  retains  in  his  mind  and  fulfills  in  his 
actions  the  commands  of  Christ ;  that  is,  who  does  not  commit  theft.  .  .  . 

**Come,  therefore,  frequently  to  church;  humbly  seek  the  patronage 
of  the  saints ;  keep  the  Lord's  day  iu  reverence  of  the  resurrection  with- 
out any  servile  work ;  celebrate  the  festivals  of  the  saints  with  devoat 
feeling ;  love  your  neighbors  as  yourselves ;  what  you  would  desire  to  be 
done  to  you  by  others,  that  do  you  to  others ;  what  you  would  not  have 
done  to  you,  do  to  no  one ;  before  all  things  have  charity,  for  charity  cov- 
ereth  a  multitude  of  sins ;  be  hospitable,  humble,  casting  your  care  upon 
God,  for  he  careth  for  you ;  visit  the  sick  ;  seek  out  the  captives ;  receive 
strangers ;  feed  the  hungry ;  clothe  the  naked ;  set  at  naught  soothsayers 
and  magicians  ;  let  your  weights  and  measures  be  fair,  your  balance  just, 
your  bushel  and  your  pint  honest.  .  .  ."  ^ 

III.    MONASTICISM. 

602.  Eastern   Hermits  and   Western   Monks.  —  The  eastern 

Church  gave  rise  early  to  a  class  of  ascetics  and  hermits  who 
strove  each  to  save  his  own  soul  by  tormenting  his  body,  and 
by  secluding  himself  from  the  world.^  The  persecutions  in  the 
third  century  augmented  the  numbers  of  these  fugitives  from 
society  more  excusably,  until  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  deserts 
swarmed  with  tens  of  thousands  of  them.  In  some  cases  they 
came  to  unite  into  small  bodies  with  common  rules  of  life.     In 


1  This  homily  is  printed  at  some  length  by  Maitland  {Dark  Ages,  109  ff.). 
Curiously  enoii^^h,  garbled  extracts  from  just  this  sermon  led  many  historians 
(Robertson,  Hallam,  etc.)  to  deny  any  religion  of  good  works  to  this  age. 
Advanced  students  may  like  to  compare  Robertson's  treatment  {History  of 
Charles  V.,  note  xi.  of  the  Proofs  and  Illustrations)  with  Maitland's  refuta- 
tion. Guizot  {Civilization  in  France,  II.  322,  327)  gives  some  good  illus- 
trations of  the  homely  and  practical  preaching  of  the  day  and  its  intensely 
religious  character.  3  Read  Kingsley's  Hermit*. 
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the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  this  idea  of  religious  com- 
munities was  transplanted  to  the  West,  and  the  long  anarchy 
following  the  invasions  gave  peculiar  inducements  to  such  a 
life  there. 

Thus  arose  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  powerful  medieval 
institutions.  The  fundamental  causes  in  Europe  were,  first, 
the  longing  on  the  part  of  many  men  for  a  life  of  religious 
contemplation,  and,  second,  the  peculiar  conditions  which,  over 
large  areas,  made  any  quiet  living  impossible  except  through 
some  such  withdrawal  from  society. 

At  the  same  time,  European  monasticism  differed  widely 
from  its  model.  The  monks  in  the  West  did  partake  in  the 
belief  that  holy  living  lay  in  repressing  natural  instincts  and 
affections ;  but  they  never  paralleled  the  worst  excesses  of  the 
East,  and  they  wisely  sought  escape  from  temptation,  even 
within  their  quiet  walls,  not  in  idleness,  but  in  active  and  in- 
cessant work.  Their  very  motto  was,  "  To  work  is  to  pray," 
and  the  old  proverb  of  Satan  and  idle  hands  strikes  a  keynote 
in  Western  monasticism.  The  contrast  typifies  the  difference 
between  the  practical  West  and  the  mystical  East. 

603.  Growth  and  Organization.  —  A  body  of  enthusiasts,  unit- 
ing for  mutual  religious  aid,  would  raise  a  few  rude  buildings 
in  a  pestilential  marsh  or  in  a  wilderness.  Gradually  their 
numbers  grew;  the  marsh  was  drained,  or  the  desert  became  a 
garden  through  their  toil ;  the  first  plain  structures  gave  way 
to  massive  and  stately  towers;  lords  or  kings  gave  the  mon- 
astery lands;  fugitive  slaves  and  serfs  tilled  them;  perhaps 
villages  or  towns  sprung  up  upon  them  under  the  rule  of  the 
abbot.  Such  was  the  story  of  hundreds  of  early  communities. 
Similar  institutions  for  women  afforded  a  much-needed  refuge 
for  great  numbers  of  that  sex  in  that  troublous  age. 

At  first  each  such  monastery  or  nunnery  was  a  rule  unto 
itself.  Finally  the  various  communities  became  united  in  a 
few  great  brotherhoods.  In  particular,  St.  Benedicty  in  the 
sixth  century,  published  and  preached  rules  for  a  monastic  life 
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that  were  widely  adopted.  Two  hundred  years  later,  nearly  all 
monks  in  Western  Europe  were  Benedictines.  The  order  at  its 
height  is  said  to  have  counted  over  forty  thousand  monasteries. 

604.  The  Three  Vows  and  the  Monastic  Life.  —  Each  Benedic- 
tine took  the  three  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 
He  renounced  all  wealth  for  himself  (though  the  monastery 
might  become  wealthy) ;  he  renounced  marriage ;  he  renounced 
his  own  will  in  all  things  in  favor  of  that  of  his  superior  in  the 
monastery  —  the  abbot  or  prior.  To  all  this  was  added  the 
obligation  of  work.  The  monks  were  the  most  skillful  and  in- 
dustrious tillers  of  the  soil ;  they  taught  neighboring  youth  in 
monastic  schools ;  they  lovingly  copied  and  illustrated  manu- 
scripts ;  and  they  themselves  produced  whatever  new  literature 
Europe  had  for  some  centuries.  In  particular,  they  cared  for 
the  poor  and  suffering.  For  centuries  of  disorder  and  violence 
the  monasteries  were  to  Western  Europe  the  only  almshouses, 
inns,  asylums,  hospitals,  and  schools. 

605.  Relation  to  the  Clergy.  —  A  monastery  at  first  was  a 
religious  association  of  laymen ;  but  gradually  the  monks  be- 
came the  most  zealous  of  missionaries  and  the  most  devoted 
of  preachers.  As  they  tcKjk  on  clerical  character,  there  arose  a 
long  struggle  between  them  and  the  bishops.  The  bishops 
desired  to  exercise  authority  over  them  as  over  other  lower 
clergy ;  the  monks  insisted  upon  independence  under  their  own 
abbots,  and  finally  won  it  in  a  long  series  of  charters.  Because 
subject  to  'ndej  the  monks  became  known  as  regular  clergy, 
while  the  ordinary  clergy  were  styled  secular.^ 

IV.    DEVELOPMENT  OF  TEUTONIC   LAW. 

606.  Codes.  —  When  the  barbarians  entered  the  Empire,  their 
law  was  simply  unwritten  custom.     Much  of  it  continued  so. 


1  Good  brief  treatments  of  early  monastidsm  will  be  found  in  Curtels  and 
in  Adams,  a  longer  account  in  Guizot.  II.,  or  in  the  Church  histories.  Hen- 
derson's Documents  gives  the  **  Rule  of  St.  Benedict." 
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especially  in  England ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  Roman  ideas, 
the  tribes  on  the  Continent  soon  began  to  put  parts  of  their 
law  in  the  form  of  written  codes.  These  throw  interesting 
sidelights  upon  the  times  and  the  men.  Three  points  may  be 
noted  here. 

607.  Personality  of  Law.  —  In  modern  civilized  countries, 
law  is  territorial ;  that  is,  all  persons  in  a  given  territory  come 
under  the  law  of  that  land.  But  to  the  Teutons,  even  after 
their  conquests,  law  was  jyersonal,  A  man  carried  his  law  with 
him  wherever  he  went.  It  was  felt  that  a  Roman,  a  Goth,  a 
Burgundian,  even  though  all  were  members  of  the  Frankish 
state,  should  each  be  judged  by  his  own  law. 

608.  Trial  by  Compurgation  or  Ordeal.  —  Proof  rested  not  upon 
evidence  to  the  fact  in  dispute,  but  upon  the  sworn  word  of 
the  accuser  and  accused,  backed  by  their  compurgators  —  not 
witnesses,  but  persons  who  would  swear  they  believed  that  the 
chief  actors  respectively  were  telling  the  truth.^ 

This  system  was  in  a  way  an  appeal  to  the  divine  judgment.^ 
To  speak  falsely  was  to  invite  divine  vengeance,  and  stories 
are  told  of  men  who  fell  dead  with  the  judicial  lie  on  their  lips. 
The  same  idea  was  elaborated  a  little  later  in  two  other  forms 
of  proof  —  the  ordeal  and  the  judicial  combat.  In  the  former, 
the  accused  tried  to  clear  himself  by  the  lot,  by  plunging  his 
arm  into  boiling  water,  by  carrying  red-hot  iron,  by  being 
thrown  bound  into  water,  etc'    Among  the  noble  classes  the 


^  The  value  of  a  man  as  a  compurgator  depended  upon  his  rank ;  a  noble 
was  worth  several  freemen.  The  number  called  for  depended  also  upon  the 
crime.  According  to  one  code,  three  compurgators  of  a  given  rank  could  free 
a  man  accused  of  murdering  a  serf;  it  took  seven  if  he  were  accused  of  kiU- 
ing  a  freeman,  and  eleven  if  a  noble. 

2  The  idea,  and  probably  the  practice  itself,  survives  in  the  boy's  incanta- 
tion, "  Cross  my  heart  and  hope  to  die,"  if  his  word  is  questioned. 

3  For  a  brief  description  of  these  trials,  see  Emerton,  80-87.  Such  tests 
were  sometimes  made  by  deputy;  hence  our  phrase,  "  to  go  through  fire  and 
water  "  for  a  friend.  The  byword,  **  he  is  in  hot  water,"  comes  also  from  these 
trials,  and  so,  too,  the  later  test  of  witchcraft  by  throwing  8U8i)ected  otd 
women  into  a  pond  to  sink  or  float. 
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favorite  method  came  to  be  the  "trial  by  combat,"  —  a  judicial 
duel  which  was  prefaced  by  religious  ceremonies  and  in  which 
God  was  expected  to  "  show  the  right." 

609.  Money  Payments  for  Offences.  —  Warriors  were  too  valu- 
able to  be  lightly  sacrificed,  and  punishment  by  imprisonment 
was  not  in  keeping  with  Teutonic  custom.  Practically  all 
crimes  had  a  money  penalty,  varying  from  a  small  amount  for 
cutting  off  the  joint  of  the  little  finger  to  the  wer-geld  (man- 
money),  or  payment  for  a  man's  life.  It  is  significant  that  the 
fine  for  cutting  off  a  man's  right  arm  was  about  the  saiue  as 
for  killing  him  outright.  The  wer-geld  varied,  of  course,  with 
the  rank  of  the  victim. 

For  Further  Rkadino. — Probably  the  best  brief  treatment  is  in 
Emerton'H  Introduction,  7.'M)1 ;  Henderson's  Documents  (314-319)  gives 
a  number  of  formulas  for  ordeals. 

.  V.    INFLUENCE  OF  THE   CONQUESTS   UPON  TEUTONIC 

POLITICAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

610.  Kingship  becomes  Hereditary  and  more  Absolute.  —  The 

conquest  modified  Teutonic  institutions  in  many  ways.  In 
particular,  greater  power  fell  to  the  kings.  They  secured  large 
shares  of  confiscated  wealth  and  land,  so  that  they  could  re- 
ward their  imniodiate  followers  and  build  up  a  still  stronger 
pereonal  following;  the  Roman  idea  regarding  absolutism  in 
the  head  of  the  state  had  its  influence;  and  their  anthority 
grew  by  custom,  since,  in  the  confusion  of  the  times,  multitu- 
dinous matters  were  necessarily  left  to  their  decision.  From 
these  three  factors  it  came  to  pass  that  the  former  war  chiefs 
became  real  sovereigns.* 

611.  A  New  Territorial  Nobility:  the  Germ  of  the  Later  Feudal 
System.  —  The  old  nobility  of  blood  gave  way  to  a  new  terri- 

1  Clovia  was  a  fairly  despotic  king  before  his  death  ;  a  special  report  npon 
the  vase  of  Soissona  inci<leTit  (told  in  all  histories  of  France)  will  ahow  how 
limited  his  power  was  at  first,  and  also  somewhat  how,  in  war,  a  chief  could 
increase  his  power. 
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toricU  nobility  of  office  or  service.  The  higher  ranks  came  in 
part  from  the  old  class  of  "  companions  "  of  the  king  (§  560), 
who  were  now  rewarded  with  grants  of  land  and  intrusted 
with  important  powers  as  governors  of  provinces  (counts  and 
dukes).  So  were  brought  together  the  holding  of  land,  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  and  the  Teutonic  personal  relation 
of  "  companion "  and  lord.  This  union  was  to  grow  into 
the  feudal  system,  the  peculiar  organization  of  society  in 
Europe  for  several  hundred  years;  but  the  new  system  was 
not  clearly  established  until  after  the  year  800  a.d. 

612.  The  Popular  Assemblies  decreased  in  Importance  as  the 

power  of  the  kings  and  nobles  grew;  but  such  assemblies 
did  not  at  this  time  altogether  disappear.  In  England  they 
survived  as  occasional  Folk-moots,  and  under  the  Frankish  kings 
as  Mayfield  assemblies. 

VI.     SUMMARY  OF  ROMAN  AND  TEUTONIC  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  two  great  streams  of  influence  that  were  to  make  the  modern  world 
had  now  come  in  contact  (§§  3,  4).    Let  us  sum  up  the  elements  of  each. 

613.  The  Roman  Empire  Contributed:  — 

ludii'fdhf : 

a.    The  Greek  int(»lleotual  and  artistic  conceptions,  together 
with  all  that  had  been  preserved  from  the  older  world. 

h.   ('hristianity. 
Direct! II : 

c.  A  universal   language  —  a  common  medium  of  learning 

and  intercourse  for  centuries. 

d,  Roman  law. 

€.    Municipal  institutions. 

/.    The  idea  and  machinery  of  centralized  administration. 
(J.   The  conception  of  one  lasting  universal  supreme  authority 
to  which  the  civilized  world  owed  legitimate  obedience. 

Note  that  these  elements  were  not  all  of  them  unmixed  with  evil.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  were,  to  somf  degree,  inharmonious  also.  The  last  was 
to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  medieval  Empire  (§§  641,  643)  and  of  the  Papacy. 
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614.  .The  Teutons  Contributed:  — 

a.  Themselves  (cf.  theme  sentence  at  the  head  of  Part  VI. 

p.  458). 

b.  The  new  value  of  the  individual  as  opposed  to  the  state. 

c.  Personal  loyalty,  as  contrasted  with  loyalty  to  the  state. 

d.  A  new  chance  for  democracy  —  in  the  popular  assemblies 

of  different  grades,  some  of  which,  in  England,  were  to 
develop  7'epresentative  features. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  Teutons  gave  us  representative  govern- 
ment. }^^at  they  did  was  to  give  another  chance  to  develop  it.  The  ear- 
lier peoples  had  lost  their  chances.  The  longer-continued  rural  organi- 
zation of  the  Teutons,  together  with  certain  future  features  of  English 
history,  were  to  secure  success. 

e.  A  system  of  self-developing  law.     The  codification  of  the 

Roman  law  preserved  it,  but  also  fixed  and  crystal- 
lized it.  Teutonic  law  was  crude  and  unsystematic, 
but  it  contained  possibility  of  growth.  The  importance 
of  this  has  been  felt  mainly  in  the  English  "  Common 
Law,"  which  is  of  course  the  basis  of  our  American 
legal  system. 

615.  Influence  of  the  Mixture  upon  Later  European  Ciyilization. 

—  This  minfjling  of  forces  has  been  felt  ever  since  in  European 
history.  As  lias  been  before  noted  (§§  79, 80),  Oriental  civiliza- 
tions quickly  became  uniform ;  society  crystallized ;  develop- 
ment ceased.  European  civilization  began  in  Greece  with 
diversity  and  freedom,  and  these  factors  were  aided  by  geo- 
graphical conditions  over  all  Western  Europe,  with  its  small 
territorial  divisions  and  indented  coast.  But  after  some  centu- 
ries, the  Roman  Empire  had  Ix^gun  to  take  on  Oriental  uniform- 
ity :  society  there,  too,  had  crystallized  (§  550),  and  progress 
apparently  had  ceased.  The  mingling  of  the  new  elements 
contributed  by  the  Teutons  with  the  older  Koman  elements 
resulted  in  an  interaction  of  opposing  principles  which  has  pre- 
vented later  European  society  from  becoming  stagnant,  and  has 
significantly  aided  progress. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

POLITICAL  EUROPE,   600-800  A.D. 

I.   THE  FRANKS  TO  CHARLES  MARTEL. 

616.  Rivalry  of  Keustria  and  Austrasia.  —  In  the  seventli 
century  the  lines  of  partition  between  the  Frankish  sub-king- 
doms (§  590)  shifted  from  time  to  time,  but  on  the  whole  there 
stand  out  four  great  sections  of  the  empire:  Burgundy  and 
Aquitaine  in  the  south,  and  the  East  Franks  and  West  Franks 
(Austrasia  and  Neustria)  in  the  north.  The  first  two  were 
mainly  Eoman  in  blood;  the  last  two  were  largely  German, 
especially  Austrasia.  This  province  comprised  the  old  home 
and  the  chief  vigor  of  the  Frankish  race,  little  affected  by 
Roman  influences;  but  Neustria,  containing  the  early  con- 
quests of  Clovis  and  his  imperial  capital,  held  a  certain  pres- 
tige over  all  the  rest. 

The  family  contests  among  the  rulers  of  the  sub-kingdoms 
finally  resolved  themselves  into  a  struggle  for  supremacy 
between  these  two  states,  Neustria  and  Austrasia ;  it  was  plain 
that  south  Gaul  must  fall  to  the  victor. 

617.  ^'Do-nothing  Slings**  and  Mayors  of  the  Palace.  —  From 
628  to  638  A.D.  the  whole  empire  was  reunited  under  the  vigor- 
ous Dagobertj  but  after  that  monarch's  death  the  Merovingian 
line  declined  rapidly.  The  kings  earned  the  name  of  "  Do- 
nothings,'*  and  real  power  was  exercised  in  each  sub-kingdom 
by  a  mayor  of  the  palace.  Originally  this  officer  was  a  chief 
domestic,  the  head  of  the  royal  household  (cf.  §  519) ;  but  one 
by  one  he  had  withdrawn  all  the  functions  of  government 
from  the  indolent  kings.  At  first  the  office  was  filled  by  the 
king's  appointment;  as  it  grew  more  important,  the  nobles 
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sometimes  claimed  the  right  to  elect  the  holder;  and  in  Au&- 
trasia  the  position  finally  became  hereditary.  Soon  after  Dago- 
bert's  time,  the  rule  of  the  mayors  had  become  so  undisguised 
that  contemporaries  began  to  date  events  by  the  mayor's  name 
rather  than  by  the  king's.  Once  a  year,  the  long-haired  king 
himself  was  carried  forth  in  stately  procession  on  his  ox-cart, 
to  be  shown  to  the  Assembly  of  the  May  field.  The  rest  of 
the  time  he  lived  retired  on  some  obscure  estate,  in  indolence 
and  swinish  pleasures  that  brought  him  to  an  early  grave.^ 

618.  Pippin  of  Heristal:  Testry.  — The  fifty  years  after  Dago- 
bert  w^ere  filled  with  anarchy  and  civil  war,  and  the  Prankish 
state  seemed  about  to  fall  to  pieces;  in  particular,  Bavaria  and 
Thuringia  (purely  (.Jerman)  and  Acpiitaine  (the  most  purely 
Roman  province,  §  51)0)  broke  away  into  states  practically 
independent  under  ni\tive  dukes.  But  finally,  at  the  battle 
of  Testry  {i)S7  a.d.),  the  Austrasians  under  their  mayor,  Pippin 
of  Heristal,  established  their  supremacy  over  the  West  Franks. 
Austrasia  at  this  moment  ha<l  no  separate  king,  and  Pippin 
might  now  liave  sot  uj)  an  indept^ndent  kingdom  there;  but 
instead  he  chose  wisely  to  rule  both  kingdoms  as  mayor  of 
Neustria,  appointing  a  trusted  friend  mayor  of  Austrasia.  In 
appearance,  Austrasia  remained  the  less  dignified  state,  but 
really  it  had  given  to  the  realm  of  the  Franks  a  new  line  of 
rulers  and  a  new  infusion  of  German  blood  and  ideas.  Testry 
stiinds  for  a  second  Teutonic  conquest  of  the  more  Koman 
provinces,  and  for  a  reunion  of  the  two  halves  of  the  empire. 
Some  of  the  great  border  dukedoms  long  remained  almost 
independent;  but  l*ipj)in  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  second 
founder  of  the  Frankish  state. 

619.  Charles  Martel,  Sole  Mayor. — Pippin's  son,  Charles,  went 
farther.  He  concentrated  in  his  single  person  the  offices  of 
mayor  of  Austrasia,  of  Ntnistria,  and  of  Burgundy,  and  brought 
back  to  subjection  the  great  dukedoms  of  Bavaria  and  Thuringia; 


i  Kea<l  HiMlRkin's  Charles  the  Great,  13. 
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he  established  firm  order,  too,  among  the  unruly  chiefs  of  the 
German  frontier,  and  partially  reasserted  the  old  Frankish 
authority  over  Aquitaine,  which  was  now  making  a  gallant  fight 
for  national  independence.  The  crushing  blows  Charles  dealt 
his  rivals  in  these  struggles  won  him  the  title  of  the  Hammer 
(Martel),  which  he  was  soon  to  justify  in  a  more  critical  con- 
flict that  saved  Europe  from  Mohammedanism  (§  625).  Except 
for  Pippin  and  Martel,  there  would  have  been  no  Christian 
power  able  to  withstand  the  Arab  onslaught.  The  victory  of 
Testry  and  the  pounding  of  the  Hammer  of  the  Franks  came 
none  too  soon. 

For  FiTRTiiER  Reading.  —Hodgkin's  Charles  the  Great,  8-45 ;  Church's 
Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  82-88  ;  Sergeant's  Franks. 

II.     THE   MOHAMMEDAN  PERIL. 

620.  Arabia  before  Mohammed. — About  a  century  after  Clovjs 
built  up  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  a  better  man,  out  of  less 
promising  materials,  began  to  create  a  mighty  political  and 
religious  force  in  Arabia  —  at  the  farthest  corner  of  the  Medi- 
terranean world,  and  in  a  region  until  then  beyond  the  pale 
of  history.  This  new  power  was  destined,  within  the  time 
spanned  by  one  human  life,  to  win  Persia  from  the  Zoroastrians, 
Asia  and  Africa  from  the  Greek  Empire,  and  to  contest  Western 
Europe  with  the  Franks.  Checked  in  this  attempt,  it  was  still 
to  maintain  itself  in  Spain  for  eight  hundred  years,  and  later 
to  win  Eastern  Europe,  where,  though  corrupt  and  decayed,  it 
still  maintains  a  foothold. 

The  best  of  the  Arabian  tribes  were  related  to  the  Jews  and 
the  old  Assyrians,  but  on  the  whole  the  peninsula  cpatained  a 
mongrel  population.  A  few  tribes  near  the  Eed  Sea  had  risen 
to  a  respectable  material  civilization,  but  the  greater  number 
were  poor  and  ignorant;  all  were  weak,  disunited,  and  idolar 
trous.  The  inspiring  force  that  was  to  lift  them  to  a  higher 
life,  and  fuse  them  into  a  world-conquering  nation,  was  the 
fiery  enthusiasm  of  Mohammed. 
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621.  Mohammed,  to  the  Hegira. — This  remaxkable  man  never 
learned  to  read,  but  his  speech  was  fluent  and  forceful,  and  his 
manner  pleasing  and  commanding.  His  youth  had  been  mod- 
est, serious,  and  truthful,  so  that  he  had  earned  the  surname  of 
The  Faithful,  At  twenty-five  he  became  wealthy  by  marriage 
with  his  employer,  the  good  widow  Kadijah,  and  until  forty  he 
continued  to  live  the  life  of  an  influential,  respected  merchant. 
He  had  always  been  subject,  however,  to  occasional  periods  of 
religious  ecstasy  (which  may  have  been  connected  with  a  ten- 
dency to  hysteria  or  epilepsy),  and  now,  upon  a  time  as  he 
watched  and  prayed  in  the  desert,  a  wondrous  vision  revealed 
to  him  (he  said)  a  higher  religion,  and  enjoined  upon  him 
the  mission  of  prea(Oiing  it  to  his  people.  At  first,  indeed, 
Mohammed  seems  to  have  feared  that  this  vision  was  a  subtle 
temptation  of  the  devil ;  but  Kadijah's  confidence  convinced 
him  that  it  came  truly  from  heaven,  and  he  entered  upon  his 
arduous  task. 

The  better  features  of  the  new  religion  were  drawn  from 
Jewish  and  Cliristian  sources  (with  which  the  merchant  had 
become  somewhat  acquainted  in  his  travels) ;  and  indeed  Mo- 
hammed recognized  Abraham,  Moses,  and  (Christ  as  true  proph- 
ets, but  claimed  that  he  was  to  supersede  them.  His  precepts 
were  embodied  in  the  sacred  book  of  the  Koran.  The  two  es- 
sential elements  of  his  religious  teaching  were  belief  in  one 
(jod  (Allah),  and  submission  to  His  will  (Mam)  as  revealed  by 
His  final  prophet. 

Mohammed's  closest  intimates  accepted  him  at  once,  but  be- 
yond them,  in  the  first  twelve  discouraging  years  of  preaching, 
he  made  only  a  few  groups  of  converts.  Especially  did  his 
townsfolk  of  Mecca,  the  chief  cit}-  of  Arabia,  jeer  his  preten- 
sions. The  priests  of  the  old  religion  roused  the  people  against 
him,  and  finally  he  barely  escaped  with  life  from  his  home. 

622.  From  the  Hegira  to  the  death  of  Mohammed,  622-632 
A.D.  —  This  flight  of  the  prophet  from  Mecca  is  the  Hegira, 
the  point  from  which  the  Mohammedan  world  reckons  time. 
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as  Christendom  does  from  the  birth  of  Christ.     The  first  year 
of  the  Mohammedan  era  corresponds  to  our  year  622  a.d. 

From  this  time  dates  a  change  in  Mohammed's  policy.  Like 
his  enemies,  he  also  took  up  the  sword;  and  now  he  made 
converts  rapidly  and  soon  recaptured  Mecca,  which  became 
the  sacred  city  of  the  faith.  His  fierce  warriors  were  almost 
irresistible,  inspired,  as  they  were,  not  only  by  religious  devo- 
tion,  but  also  by  a  high  fatalism  that  conquered  fear,  and  by  a 
faith  that  rejoiced  in  death  in  battle  as  the  surest  admission  to 
the  joys  of  Paradise. 

^^  The  sword,*'  said  Mohammed^  ^^is  the  key  of  heaven.  A  drop  of 
blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months  of  fast- 
ing and  prayer ;  whoso  falls  in  battle,  all  his  sins  are  forgiven ;  at  the 
day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion  and  odor- 
iferous as  musk.*' 

At  the  same  time,  they  were  comparatively  mild  in  victory. 
Pagans,  it  is  true,  had  to  choose  between  the  new  teaching  and 
death;  but  Jews  and  Christians  were  allowed  to  keep  their 
faith,  if  they  chose,  on  payment  of  tribute.  Mohammed 
preached  now  a  political  system  as  well  as  a  religion.  He 
became  not  only  prophet,  but  king  —  supreme  in  all  matters 
civil,  military,  and  religious.  This  theocratic  and  despotic 
character  descended  to  the  Caliphs  who  followed  him  *  and  has 
marked  the  chief  rulers  of  the  Mohammedan  world  ever  since. 
Mohammed  has  been  vehemently  accused  of  resorting  to 
fraud  and  deceit  to  advance  his  cause.  To  ascertain  the  exact 
truth  of  the  matter  is  impossible.  In  the  stress  of  conflict, 
and  under  the  temptation  of  power,  his  character  may  have 
suffered  some  decline;  but  on  the  whole,  he  seems  to  have 
been  earnest  and  sincere  to  the  end,  however  self-deluded. 
Certainly  his  rules  restrained  vice  and  set  up  higher  standards 
of  right  than  had  ever  been  presented  to  the  people  for  whom 
he  made  them ;  and  the  religious  enthusiasm  he  inspired 
created  a  mighty  nation  of  devoted  courage  and  strict  morals, 


^  Caliph  means  "  suoceMor  "  of  the  Prophet. 
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and,  finally,  of  noble  culture.  Just  before  his  death,  he  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  demand  the  submission  of  the  two  g^reat 
powers  in  the  East,  —  the  Greek  Empire  and  Persia.  Accord- 
ing to  the  story,  the  Persian  ruler  answered  the  messenger, 
naturally  enough :  "  Who  are  you  to  attack  an  empire  ?  You, 
of  all  peoples  the  poorest,  most  disunited,  most  ignorant ! " 
"What  you  say,"  replied  the  Arabian,  "was  true.  But  now 
we  are  a  new  people.  God  has  raised  up  among  us  a  man.  His 
prophet,  and  his  religion  has  enlightened  our  minds,  extin- 
guished our  hatreds,  and  made  us  a  society  of  brothers." 

623.  The  Seventy  Years  of  Conquest.  —  Mohammed  lived  only 
ten  years  after  the  Hegira,  and  his  own  sway  had  nowhere 
reached  beyond  Arabia.  Eighty  years  after  his  death,  his 
followers  stood  victorious  upon  the  Oxus,  the  Indus,  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Atlantic.  Most  of  the  wide  realm  so  bounded  —  in- 
cluding the  great  historic  peoples  of  the  Iran  plateau  and  of 
the  Nile  and  Euphrates  valleys  —  still  belongs  to  their  faith. 
All  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Alexander  had  fallen  to  it ;  all  North 
Africa  beside ;  and  already,  drawing  together  the  sweeping 
horns  of  its  mighty  crescent-form,  this  new  power  was  trying 
to  enter  Europe  from  both  east  and  west  —  by  the  narrow 
straits  of  the  Hellespont  and  of  Gibraltar. 

624.  The  Attack  upon  Europe  in  the  East;  the  Repulse  at 
Constantinople.  —  The  preservation  of  Europe  from  the  first 
attack  lay  with  the  Greek  Empire.  After  Justinian  (§  582) 
that  state  had  fallen  again  to  decay,  and,  for  a  time,  had 
seemed  in  danger  of  annihilation  by  the  Slavs  from  Europe 
and  Persians  from  Asia.  Now  the  Arabs  had  conquered 
Persia,  taking  its  ancient  place  as  the  champion  of  the  Orient; 
they  had  overrun  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  also;  and  in  672  a.d. 
they  besieged  Constantinople  itself.  Their  victory  at  this 
time  (before  Testry)  would  have  left  all  Europe  open  to  their 
triumphal  march  j  but  the  heroism  and  generalship  of  Constant 
tine  IV.  saved  the  western  world.  Happily,  in  the  twenty 
years'  anarchy  that  followed  this  emperor's  death,  the  Sara- 
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cens  made  no  determined  effort ;  but  in  717  a.d.  they  returned 
to  the  attack.  A  new  and  vigorous  ruler  had  just  come  to 
the  throne  at  Constantinople  —  Leo  the  Isaurian,  who  was  to 
begin  another  glorious  line  of  Greek  emperors.  Leo  had  only 
five  months  after  his  accession  in  which  to  restore  order  and  to 
prepare  for  the  terrific  onset  of  the  Mohammedans ;  but  once 
more  the  Asiatics  were  beaten  back  —  after  a  twelve  months' 
siege.  The  most  formidable  menace  to  Europe  wore  itself 
away  on  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Constantine. 

Arabian  chroniclers  themselves  say  that  only  thirty  thousand  sunrived 
of  a  host  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  well-appointed  warriors 
who  began  the  siege.  The  Greek  authorities  made  the  Saracen  numbers 
some  three  hundred  thousand,  and  -by  the  time  the  story  reached  West- 
ern Europe  these  numbers  had  grown  beyond  all  recognition.** 

A  chief  weapon  of  the  defense  was  the  newly  invented  Greek  fire, 
which  was  afterward  to  be  used  with  terrible  effect  by  the  Mohammedans 
themselves.  Six  centuries  later,  Western  Europe  was  still  ignorant  of  its 
secret,  and  an  old  crusader  who  firet  saw  it  in  a  night  battle  described  it 
as  follows :  "  Its  nature  was  in  this  wise,  that  it  rushed  forward  as  large 
round  as  a  cask  of  verjuice,  and  the  tail  of  the  fire  which  issued  from  it 
was  as  big  as  a  large-sized  spear.  It  made  such  a  noise  in  coming  that 
it  seemed  as  if  it  were  a  thunderbolt  from  heaven,  and  it  looked  like  a 
dragon  tlying  through  the  air.  It  cast  such  a  brilliant  light  that  in  the 
camp  we  could  see  as  clearly  as  if  it  were  noonday.*' — Joinvillk, 
St.  Louis. 

625.  The  Attack  in  the  West :  Repulse  at  Tours.  —  In  711 
A.D.,  however,  the  Arabs  did  enter  Spain,  and  were  soon  mas- 
ters of  the  kingdom,  except  for  a  few  remote  mountain  fast- 
nesses where  Visigothic  chieftains  maintained  a  precarious 
independence.  Then,  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  the  Mohamme- 
dan flood  spread  over  Gaul,  even  to  the  Loire.  Now,  indeed,  it 
"seemed  that  the  crescent  was  about  to  round  to  the  full." 
But  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  (who  had  long  led  a  revolt  against 
Frankish  supremacy)  now  fled  to  Charles  Martel  for  aid,  and 
in  732  B.C.,  in  the  plains  near  Tours,  the  "Hammer  of  the 
Franks "  met  the  Arab  host  with  his  close  array  of  mailed 
Austrasian  infantry.    From  dawn  to  dark,  on  a  Saturday  in 
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628.  Advantages  and  Events  that  helped  to  make  this  Claim 
Good.  —  To  support  her  claim  over  all  the  West  against  her 
eastern  rivals,  Kome  possessed  many  advantages  in  past  his- 
tory, and  in  the  events  of  the  first  Christian  centuries. 

a.  From  early  times  the  bishops  of  Eome  were  readily 
allowed  a  certain  precedence  in  dignity,  even  by  the  other 
patriarchs,  because  men  so  inevitably  thought  of  Borne  as  the 
world-capital.^ 

b.  The  Latin  half  of  the  empire,  which  would  most  naturally 
turn  to  Rome  for  leadership,  contained  no  other  apostolic 
church,  nor  even  any  other  great  city,  to  become  a  possible 
rival.  The  other  patriarchs  were  all  in  the  Greek  half  of  the 
empire  —  east  of  the  Adriatic  (§§  391,  533). 

c.  The  absence  of  doctrinal  disputes  in  the  West,  as  com- 
pared with  the  incessant  hair-splitting  controversies  in  the 
more  speculative  East  (§  534),  made  it  easier  for  spiritual 
leadership  to  maintain  itself. 

d.  A  long  line  of  able  popes,*  by  their  moderation  and  states- 
manship, helped  to  confirm  the  place  of  Kome  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  West.  Not  unfrequently,  indeed,  they 
were  accepted  as  arbitrators  in  the  disputes  between  eastern 
patriarchs. 

e.  The  barbarian  invasions  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
pope  in  at  least  two  ways :  the  decline  of  the  imperial  power 
in  the  West  diminished  the  danger  of  interference  from  Con- 
stantinople; and  the  churches  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  in  their 
dread  of  the  Arian  conquerors,  turned  to  Konie  for  closer 
guidance,  abandoning  any  tendency  to  national  independence 
in  ecclesiastical  matters. 

/.  Rome's  own  missionary  labors  did  much  to  extend  her 
power;  in  particular,  it  was  through  her  that  the  Arian 
conquerors  in  the  West  were  finally  brought  to  the  orthodox 


1  The  philosopher  Hobbes  called  the  Papacy  only  **  the  ghost  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  crowned  and  seat^  on  the  grave  thereof." 

3  The  name  Pope  (papa)  was  originally  only  a  term  of  affectionate  respect, 
applied  to  any  bishop.    Special  reports :  Leo  and  Gregory  the  Great, 
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doctrine,  and  that  the  ps^ans  in  Teutonic  England  and  in  Ger- 
many were  converted  to  Christianity.  To  these  last,  in  par- 
ticular, Rome  was  a  mother  church,  to  be  obeyed  implicitly 
in  matters  of  faith.  ^ 

629.   Rome  freed  from  Eastern  Rivals;  the  ''Great  Schism.^' — 

The  peculiar  claims  of  Rome,  however,  carried  no  weight  in  the 
East;  and  until  650  a.d.,  even  to  men  of  the  West,  her  bishop 
appeared  only  one  (though  the  most  loved  and  respected  one) 
among  five  great  patriarchs.  But  the  next  century  eliminated 
the  other  four,  so  far  as  western  Christendom  was  concerned. 
Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Antioch  fell  to  the  Saracens  in 
quick  succession ;  and  soon  afterward  remaining  Christendom 
split  into  rival  Latin  and  Greek  churches,  grouped  respectively 
around  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

The  schism,  like  the  political  division  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire  into  East  and  West,  seems  to  have  been  based  upon 
fundamental  differences  in  character ;  certainly  it  followed  the 
same  persistent  lines  of  partition  between  the  Latin  and  Greek 
cultures  (§  391).*  The  split  had  begun  to  show  very  early;  it 
was  assisted  by  the  political  differences  of  East  and  West,  and 
by  the  Teutonic  jealousy  of  the  Greek  emperor ;  but  the  final 
occasion  for  actual  separation  was  a  religious  dispute  over  the 
use  of  images  in  worship. 

This  is  known  as  the  "iconoclast"  (image-breaking)  ques- 
tion. A  small  but  influential  minority  in  the  Greek  Empire 
had  desired  to  restrict  or  abolish  the  use  of  images,  which, 
they  felt,  the  more  ignorant  were  apt  to  degrade  from 
symbols  into  idols.  The  great  reforming  emperor,  Leo  the 
Isaurian  (717-741  a.d.),  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, with  all  his  despotic  authority,  and  finally  ordered  all 
images  removed  from  the  churches.^     The  West  in  general 

1  Special  report :  the  life  and  labors  of  Boniface,  **  Apostle  to  the  Oermans." 
^  Was  the  division  of  the  Arabian  power  into  rival  caliphates  (§  62S)  affected 

perhaps  by  the  like  differences  in  civilization  ? 

'  In  the  East,  Leo  and  his  successors  were  temporarily  snccessfal.     The 

monks  and  populace  resisted  them,  however,  and  before  the  year  800  a.d.  the 
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believed  in  their  use,  and  in  Italy  the  Pope  forbade  obedience 
to  the  imperial  decree.  The  result  was  the  separation  of 
Christendom  into  two  halves,  never  since  united. 

The  Great  Schism  left  the  supremacy  of  Kome  unquestioned 
in  the  Latin  Church,  while  other  conditions,  to  be  noted  in 
the  next  section,  erected  its  leadership  into  a  real  monarchy, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  such  as  was  never  attained  in  the 
Greek  Church,  where  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople  were 
overshadowed  by  the  imperial  will. 

B.    The  Pope  becomes  a  Temporal  Sovereign. 

630.  The  Pope  as  a  Civil  Officer  of  the  Greek  Bmperor. — 

While  the  Roman  bishops  were  winning  this  spiritual  rule 
over  all  the  West,  they  were  also  becoming  temporal  princes 
(or  kings)  over  a  small  state  in  Italy.  This  process  begins 
with  the  Lombard  invasion.  In  the  break-up  of  Italy  (§  585), 
the  imperial  governor  (exarch)  at  Ravenna  was  cut  off  from 
Rome  and  the  strip  of  territory  about  it  still  belonging  to  the 
Empire.  Now,  from  the  time  of  Constantine,  all  bishops  had 
held  considerable  civil  authority ;  and  this  new  condition  left 
the  bishop  of  Rome  the  chief  imperial  lieutenant  in  his  isolated 
district.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  position  that  he  claimed  as 
spiritual  head  of  ('hristendom,  in  some  matters  he  called  for 
submission  from  the  emj^eror  himself.  Thus  his  double  char- 
acter of  the  emperor's  servant  and  the  emperor's  superior  could 
be  easily  confused ;  while  the  difficulty  of  effective  communica- 
tion left  him  in  any  case  very  nearly  an  independent  sovereign. 

631.  This  Virtual  Independence  avowed  by  Open  RebeUion.  — 

But  the  emperor  did  not  permit  this  growing  independence 
without  a  struggle :  one  pope  was  dragged  from  the  altar  to  a 
dungeon ;  another  died  a  lonely  exile  in  the  Crimea ;  and  only 

image- worshipers  regained  the  throne  in  the  person  of  the  Empress  Irene. 
Meantime,  however,  the  question  had  divided  Christendom.  The  churches  of 
Greece  and  Russia  and  the  other  81av  states  of  Southeastern  Europe  still 
belong  to  the  Greek  communion. 
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a  threatened  revolt  in  Italy  saved  another  from  a  like  fate  in 
701  A.D.  This  last  fact  is  notable.  More  and  more  the  Koman 
population  of  Italy  rallied  round  the  great  bishop  as  cham- 
pion against  the  disliked  Greek  Power.  When  the  Emperor 
Leo  III.  (§  624)  tried  to  reform  and  extend  imperial  taxation 
in  Italy,  Pope  Gregory  sanctioned  resistance.  The  imperial 
decree  regarding  images,  we  have  noted,  met  with  like  recep- 
tion. Projects  were  discussed  for  setting  up  a  new  emperor 
in  Italy,  or  for  a  confederation  of  all  Italy  under  the  Pope. 
As  the  image-worship  dispute  grew  violent,  church  councils, 
summoned  by  Pope  Gregory  II.  (730  a.d.)  and  Gregory  III. 
(731  A.D.),  excommunicated  Leo.  The  emperor  sent  a  fleet 
and  army  to  seize  Gregory  and  subdue  Italy,  but  a  storm 
wrecked  the  expedition  and  the  Pope's  rebellion  succeeded. 
Subsequent  Roman  bishops  assumed  office  without  imperial 
sanction,^  and  fifty  years  later  Pope  Hadrian  made  the  political 
separation  more  apparent  by  ceasing  to  date  events  by  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors.* 

632.  Recognition  and  Protection  of  the  New  Sovereignty  by  the 
Franks.  —  The  third  step  was  to  secure  recognition  for  the  new 
sovereignty.  The  Lombard  kings  in  Italy,  at  war  with  the 
emperor,  had  seized  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna  in  the  north, 
and  were  bent  upon  seizing  Rome  also,  on  the  gi'ound  that  it 
likewise  belonged  to  thoir  enemy  the  emperor.  A  Lombard 
master  close  at  hand  would  have  been  more  dangerous  to  the 
papal  claims  than  a  distant  Greek  master;  and  the  popes 
appealed  to  the  Franks  for  aid.  It  happened  that  the  great 
Prankish  Mayors  had  need  of  papal  sanction  for  their  plans 
just  then,  and  so  the  bargain  was  struck.  The  story  demands 
that  we  return  to  Prankish  history. 

1  Until  this  rebellion,  the  popes,  though  elected  by  the  clergy  and  people  of 
Rome,  had  waited  like  other  bishops  for  confirmation  by  the  emperor  before 
entering  on  their  office. 

3  Instead,  he  called  a  certain  day  "  December  1,  of  the  year  781  ander  the 
reign  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  Qod  and  Redeemer,"  and  so  began  oar 
method  of  counting  time.    He  should  have  made  the  year  785  (§  458) . 
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For  Further  Reading. — Charch,  108-110;  Carr'a  Church  and  Em- 
pire, ch.  xxiv.;  Adams'  Civilization,  ch.  vL;  Bury,  II.;  Wells'  Agt  of 
Charlemagne  (Epochs  of  Church  History);  Emerton;  Curteis;  and  the 
Church  Histories,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  named  on  page  446. 

IV.    THE  FRANKS  AND  THE  PAPACY. 
(The  Franks  from  Charles  thr  Hammer  to  Charles  thh  Great.) 

633.  The  Carolingian  Dynasty  secures  the  Throne,  with  Papal 
Sanction.  —  Shortly  after  the  victory  at  Tours,  the  "  Do-noth- 
ing" king  died.  Charles  Maitel  did  not  venture,  or  did  not 
care,  to  take  himself  the  title  of  king,  but  neither  did  he 
place  any  Merovingian  upon  the  throne.  Before  his  death  he 
secured  the  consent  of  the  nol)les  to  the  division  of  his  office 
between  his  sons  Karlnianu  and  Pippin.  These  young 
mayors,  less  secure  at  lirst  than  their  victorious  father,  thought 
it  best  to  crown  a  Merovingian  prince,  in  whose  name  they 
might  govern,  like  tlieir  predecessors.  Their  first  work  was  to 
continue  the  task  of  their  father  and  grandfather  in  restoring 
authority  over  Aquitaine  and  Bavaria.  Then  Karlmann  entered 
a  monastery,  —  as  various  other  princes,  English  and  Lombard, 
did  in  this  age,  —  and  Pippin  l)egan  to  think  of  taking  to  him- 
self the  name  and  dignity,  as  well  as  the  labors,  of  royalty. 
He  felt,  however,  the  need  of  powerful  sanction  in  so  establish- 
ing a  new  royal  line ;  and  in  750  a.d.  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
the  Pope  to  ask  "whether  tliis  was  a  good  state  of  things  in 
regard  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks."  The  Pope,  who  needed 
Pil)pin's  aid  against  Lombard  encroachment,  replied,  "  It  seems 
better  that  he  who  has  the  power  should  be  king  rather  than 
he  who  is  falsely  called  so.'-  Thereupon  the  last  Merovingian 
was  sent  to  a  monastery  and  Pippin  assumed  the  crown. 

634.  Pippin  saves  and  enlarges  the  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Pope.  —  Just  before  the  death  of  Charles  Martel,  the  Pope, 
besieged  in  Rome  by  the  Lombard  king,  had  sent  frequent 
requests  to  the  Frankish  ruler  for  succor.  From  the  days  of 
Clovis  the  Franks  had  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
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Roman  bishops,  but  Martel  would  not  heed  this  summons. 
The  Lombards  were  his  allies  against  the  Arabs,  and  his 
hands  were  full  at  home.  Pippin,  however,  now  owed  more 
to  the  Papacy ;  and  when  the  Lombards  attacked  Rome  again 
(soon  after  Pippin's  coronation),  Pope  Stephen  set  out  in 
person  to  beg  aid  at  the  Frankish  court.  During  this  visit  he 
himself  reconsecrated  Pippin  king  of  the  Franks.  In  return. 
Pippin  made  two  great  expeditions  into  Italy,  winning  easy 
victories  over  the  Lombards.  The  second  time  (756  a.d.),  he 
reduced  Lombardy  to  a  vassal  kingdom,  and  gave  to  the  Pope 
the  territory  that  the  Lombards  had  recently  seized  from  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna. 

635.  Different  Views  as  to  the  Nature  of  the  Authority  Con- 
ferred.—  This  is  the  famous  ^^  DoncUion  of  Pippin,'^  Papal 
writers  hold  that  the  Pope  was  intended  to  be  wholly  sov- 
ereign in  this  territory.  Protestant  scholars  generally  main- 
tain, on  the  other  hand,  that  Pippin  had  stepped  into  the 
place  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  had  simply  intrusted  to  his 
lieutenant,  the  Pope,  somewhat  larger  domains  than  formerly. 
This  view  was  held  also  long  before  the  Reformation  by  the 
successors  of  Pippin  as  rulers  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Possi- 
bly, at  the  moment,  neither  party  had  any  consistent  theory  as 
to  the  exact  nature  of  the  act.  In  practice,  the  Frankish  kings 
and  the  popes  long  remained  close  friends,  and  it  was  not 
until  much  later  (when  disputes  arose),  that  a  theory  of  the 
situation  was  needed.  When  that  time  did  come,  however,  the 
absence  of  clear  definition  of  powers  in  this  grant  was  to  en- 
tangle well-meaning  men  on  opposite  sides  in  hopeless  quarrels 
for  centuries.  The  papal  view  at  length  prevailed.  From 
this  Donation  there  arose  the  kingdom  of  the  Papal  States 
—  a  strip  of  territory  reaching  across  the  peninsula  from  Rome 
to  Ravenna.^ 

1  This  papal  kingdom  lasted  antil  1870,  when  its  last  fragment  was  united 
to  the  new-born  kingdom  of  Italy.  Many  Catholics  hope  still  for  its  restora- 
tion. They  believe  that  the  pope  cannot  be  free  to  direct  kingdoms  and 
rulers  in  moral  questions  as  they  think  he  should,  unless  he  is  independent 
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In  the  attempts  to  sustain  the  papal  claims  there  grew  up  a 
story  of  a  supposed  ''  Donation  of  Constantine  the  Great "  in 
the  fourth  century.  According  to  this  imaginary  Donation,  the 
emperor  conferred  upon  the  popes  wider  domains  and  more  ex- 
tensive privileges.  The  legend  was  supported  in  the  ninth 
century  by  a  curious  pious  forgery,  put  forth  under  the  name 
of  the  great  Bishop  Isidore  of  Spain.  These  forged  Decretals 
of  Isidore  were  accepted  as  authentic  for  many  centuries.^ 

It  is  desirable  to  try  to  understand  that  such  "  forgeries " 
were  not  reprehensible  in  the  same  degree  as  they  would  be 
now,  with  our  clearer  view  of  the  value  of  historical  truth. 
They  are  very  common  in  uncritical  ages,  and  usually  they 
portray  what  their  authors  believed  to  be  true.  These  writers 
made  use  of  facts  somewhat  in  the  same  way  that  a  historical 
novelist  does  now.  Tlie  development  of  history  has  now 
made  such  looseness  of  thinking  and  of  conduct  impossible. 


For  FiRTHER  Readinu. — Emcrton,  151-177;  Hodgkin^s  CharUs^ 
44-82  ;  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire,  34-41  ;  Sergeant's  Franks.  Hen- 
derson's Documents  contains  tlie  **  Donation  of  Constantine." 


politically.  ThiH  he  can  be  only  if  lie  is  himself  a  sovereign  prince.  No 
doubt  some  feelinj;  of  this  kind  began  very  early  to  inspire  the  popes  in  their 
march  toward  kingship. 

^  Special  topic.    See  especially  Milmau,  I.  94,  note-,  Bury's Gibbon;  Cntts' 
Contttantine ;  and  references  above. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  CHARLEMAGNE. 

(Revival  of  the  Western  Empire.) 
I.   EXPANSION  OF  THE  AREA  OF  CIVILIZATION 

636.   Importance  and  Character  of  the  Wars  of  Charles  the  Great. 

—  In  768  A.D.  Pippin,  king  of  the  Franks,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Charles.  This  prince  was  to  be  known  in  history  as 
Charles  the  Great  (Karl  Magnus/  Charlemagne).  At  his 
accession  the  Prankish  state  comprised  the  same  area  as  in 
the  time  of  Dagobert ;  but  meantime  it  had  absorbed  more  of 
the  old  Roman  cultui-e,  and  it  promised  now  to  make  progress 
possible  once  more  in  Western  Europe.  It  was  in  peril,  how- 
ever, from  Mohammedanism  on  one  side,  and,  yet  more,  from 
barbarism  on  the  other ;  but  under  the  new  and  vigorous  Caro- 
lingians  the  Franks  took  the  aggressive  and  rolled  back  the  tide 
of  invasion.  Charles'  long  reign  (7G8-814)  was  filled  with  in- 
cessant border  war,  oftentimes  two  or  more  great  campaigns  in 
a  season.  He  stands  forth,  therefore,  as  a  warlike  figure,  and 
like  Caesar  and  Alexander,  he  did,  in  vital  respects,  extend  by 
arms  the  area  of  civilized  life.     Charles,  however,  though  he 


1  This  French  form,  Charlemajjn©,  has  acquired  so  wide  use  that  \t  is  not 
well  to  cast  it  aside;  hut  the  student  must  not  think  of  Karl  the  Great  as  a 
Frenchman,  or  even  as  "  king  of  France."  He  was  kinf?  of  the  Franks:  he 
himself  was  a  pure-hlooded  German  (Austrasian  Frank)  :  he  had  the  yellow 
hair  and  fair  skin  of  the  northern  race :  his  speech  was  German ;  his  favorite 
capital  was  the  German  Aachen  Tdisguised  later  under  its  French  name  Aix)  ; 
and  in  history  he  was  really  the  predecessor,  not  so  much  of  the  later  French 
kinp^,  as  of  the  German  kin^  and  emperors.  The  form  Karl  Ma^us,  some- 
times severely  criticised,  has  the  sanction  of  contemporary  use,  and  is  sug- 
gestive of  the  mingling  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  elements  in  that  age. 

513 
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Charlemagne.  More  than  this  he  did  not  wish.  He  might 
easily  have  seized  more  of  Spain  or  the  provinces  of  the  Greek 
Empire  in  south  Italy  (and  the  Empire  had  given  him  no  little 
provocation),  but  with  rare  moderation  he  even  returned  freely 
some  Adriatic  provinces  that  had  voluntarily  submitted  to  him. 
For  mere  conquest,  such  realms  would  have  been  vastly  more 
attractive  than  the  bleak  Saxon-land,  but  it  seems  plain  that 
Charles  did  not  choose  to  incorporate  incongruous  elements 
needlessly  into  his  German  state.  It  is  notable  also  that  the 
small  Teutonic  states  outside  his  realms,  in  Denmark  and  in 
England,  recognized  some  vague  overlordship  in  the  ruler  of 
the  Teutonic  continent. 

640.  Defensive  Wars  against  the  Eastern  Slavs ;   Dependoit 

States.  —  So,  too,  his  later  wars  against  the  heathen  tribes  of 
the  East  were  essentially  defensive.  Beyond  the  Grermau  ter- 
ritory there  stretched  away  indefinitely  savage  Slavs  and  Avars, 
who  from  time  to  time  hurled  themselves  against  the  barriers 
of  civilization,  as  in  old  Roman  days.  But  the  new  vigorous 
Teutonic  race  who  now  championed  the  cause  of  civilization 
attacked  barbarism  in  its  own  strongholds.  Gradually  the 
first  line  of  these  peoples  beyond  the  Elbe  and  Danube  (includ- 
ing modern  Bohemia  and  Moravia)  were  reduced  to  tributary 
kingdoms  —  to  serve  as  buffers  against  their  untamed  brethren 
farther  east ;  but  Charles  made  no  attempt  really  to  incorporate 
these  conquests  into  his  Frankish  .state,  or  to  force  Christianity 
upon  them. 

II.   THE   KF.VIVAL  OF  THE   KOMAN  EMPIRE   IN  THE  WEST. 

641.  Reasons  and  Pretexts.  —  The  state  ruled  by  Clovis  and 
Dagobert  had  been  not  so  much  a  kingdom  as  an  empire,  in 
extent  and  character,  comprising,  as  it  did,  many  sub-states  and 
diverse  peoples.*     C'harlemagne  had  given  new  emphasis  to 


^  This  is  the  proper  u.se  of  the  term  empire  as  distinguished  from  kingdom, 
and  this  meaning  it  always  had  until  Napoleon  Ul.  obscured  it  in  the  popular 
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this  character,  and  now  he  strengthened  the  structure  by  reviv- 
ing for  it  the  dignity  and  the  magic  name  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. He  knew  that  the  mere  "king  of  the  Franks"  could 
never  sway  the  minds  of  Visigoth,  Lombard,  Bavarian,  Saxon, 
and  especially  of  the  Roman  populations  they  dwelt  among,  as 
could  the  ^* Emperor  of  the  Romans"  ruling  from  the  old 
world-capital. 

But  there  was  already  a  "  Roman  Emperor "  at  Constanti- 
nople, whose  authority  in  legal  theory  still  extended  over  all 
Christendom  (§§  574,  599,  and  elsewhere).  Just  at  this  time, 
however,  Irene,  the  empress  mother,  put  out  the  eyes  of  her 
son,  Constantine  VI.,  and  seized  the  imperial  power.  To  most 
minds,  East  and  West,  the  world-throne  was  vacant;  and 
Charles  decided  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  capital  in  the  West. 

642.  Election  and  Coronation.  —  On  Christmas  day,  800  a.d., 
Charles  was  at  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  called  once  more  to 
protect  the  Pope  from  turbulent  Italian  enemies.  During  the 
Christmas  service,  while  the  king  knelt  in  prayer.  Pope  Leo 
III.  placed  upon  his  head  a  gold  crown  and  saluted  him  as 
Charles  Augustus,  Emperor  of  the  Romans,  The  act  was  rati- 
fied by  the  enthusiastic  acclaim  of  the  multitude;  and  once 
more  Rome  had  chosen  an  emperor. 

643.  Theory  of  the  Empire.^ — This  act  of  Leo  and  Charles 
was  not  a  partition  of  imperial  duties,  as  between  Diocletian 
and  his  colleague,  nor  a  friendly  division  of  territory,  as  be- 
tween Arcadius  and  Honorius  (§  572).  It  was  in  theory  the 
restoration  of  the  seat  of  the  one  universal  Empire  to  Rome. 
In  fact,  it  created  two  rival  empires,  each  calling  itself  The 
Roman  Empire,  and  looking  on  the  other  as  a  usurpation. 
Charles  is  said  commonly  to  have   "revived"  the  Western 

mind  by  assuming  the  style  of  emperor  while  merely  ruler  of  France  (1852- 
1870).    The  first  Napoleon  was  really  an  emperor. 

1  Besides  the  account  in  Emerton  and  Adams,  see  especially  Bryce,  50-^8 
and  67-71 ;  Sheppard,  Fall  of  Rome,  496  if. ;  Bury,  II. ;  and  Freeman,  in  His- 
torical Essays,  First  Series  {Holy  Roman  Empire). 
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Empire.  This  is  essentially  correct  if  we  look  at  results,  but  in 
theory,  and  in  the  speech  of  men  of  his  day,  he  was  the  suc- 
cessor, not  of  Romulus  Augustulus  (§  ol4),  but  of  Constantine 
VI.,  just  deposed  at  Constantinople.  In  course  of  time,  to  be 
sure,  men  had  to  recognize  that  there  were  two  Empires  as 
there  had  come  to  be  two  branches  of  the  Christian  CJhurch, 
but  to  the  uien  of  the  West,  their  Empire,  as  their  Chui'ch, 
remained  the  only  legitimate  one. 

644.  Distinctive  Character  of  the  Western  Empire.  —  Neither 
Empire  was  really  Roman.  The  Eastern  grew  more  and  more 
Oriental,  until  it  ended  in  1453  a.d.  when  the  Turks  captured 
Constantinople.  The  Western  grew  more  and  more  Teutonic, 
until  it  ended  in  180G,  before  which  time  its  rulers  had  shrunk 
into  little  more  than  dukes  of  Austria.^  Both  Empires  con- 
tinued to  stand  for  civilization  as  against  barbarism :  the  East- 
ern, however,  was  henceforth  largely  passive,  and  calls  for 
little  attention  in  European  history;  the  active  and  positive 
forces  were  found  in  the  Western.  The  Eastern  Empire 
warded  off  from  Europfi  inroads  of  Asiatic  barbarism,  and 
served  as  a  storehonse  of  the  old  culture.  The  Western  Em- 
pire learned  from  the  Eastern  some  of  its  civilization,  and 
extended  Christianity  and  good  order  in  Central  Europe.* 

The  new  Western  Empire,  too,  while  one  in  theory  with  the 
old  Empire  of  Augustus  and  Constantine  the  Great,  differed 
from  it  almost  as  widely  as  from  the  Ryzantine  Empire.  Two 
distinctions  should  be  especially  noted. 

a.  It  was  European,  and  even  Teutonic,  rather  than  Medi- 
terranean, both  in  area  and  character.  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors  had  to  be  crowned  in  Rome,  but  the  German  Rhine, 
not  the  Italian  Tiber,  was  the  real  center  of  their  state.  The 
Greek  and  Oriental  influences  were  almost  wholly  excluded, 
and  Roman  ideas,  so  far  as  they  remained,  were  worked  out  by 
rulers  of  Teutonic  blood. 


1  This  story  belongs  to  modern  history. 
«  Cf .  Bury,  II.  516. 
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b.  It  represented  a  federation  of  the  Papacy  and  the  impe- 
rial power.  This  began  in  the  coronation  and  the  donation 
of  Pippin,  and  was  confiimed  by  the  Christmas  day  corona- 
tion of  Charles.  In  later  times  the  union  was  to  be  expressed 
in  the  name,  The  Soiy  Boman  Empire.  The  empire  had  its  t 
spiritual  as  weU  as  its  tempoi-al  head ;  but  the  limits  of 
authority  were  not  well  defined,  and  from  the  resulting  dis- 
sensions,  in  large  measure,  was  to  come  the  decline  of  the 
imperial  structure. 

in     REORGANIZATION. 

645.  Political:  Counts  and  Hlsal  Dominic! ;  Hayfielda.— 
Pippin  had  begun  to  replace  native  and  hereditary  Dukes  with 
Counts  dependent  upon  the  royal  will.  Charles  extended  the 
practice  and  made  it  one  of  his  two  chief  agencies  in  strengthen- 
ing hiaauthority  over  his  wide-lying  dominions.  But  these  counts 
also  tended  to  become  local  leaders,  and  to  transmit  their  office 
and  power  to  their  sous.  To  move  them  from  place  to  place 
would  have  been  opposed  to  all  the  feeling  of  the  time,  and  it 
would  have  been  wasteful  of  power,  especially  on  the  Slav 
frontier,  where  the  most  powerful  counts  protected  the 
"marches"  of  the  empire.  So,  to  guard  against  the  decen- 
tralizing tendency,  Charles  introduced  a  new  set  of  officers 
known  as  Missi  DominM,  or  king's  messengers.  The  empii-e 
was  divided 'into  districts,  each  containing  the  governments  of 
several  counts,  and  to  each  such  district,  each  year  there  was 
sent  a  pair  of  Missi  (usually  a  count  and  a  bishop),  to  examine 
the  administration  and  to  act,  for  the  year,  as  the  emperor's 
self,  overseeing  the  work  of  local  counts,  correcting  injustice, 
holding  popular  assemblies,  and  reporting  all  to  the  emperor.' 

To  keep  in  touch  with  the  popular  will,  and  to  find  out  the 
needs  of  all  parts  of  the  Frankish  kingdom,  Charles  made  use 
of  the  old  Teutonic  assemblies  in  fall  and  spring.  All  free- 
men of  the  Franks  could  attend  and  speak.     Sometimes,  eape- 

1  Ct.  f  TO.    Read  Emerton,  220,  m,  ud  Adama,  160-162. 
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cially  when  war  was  to  be  debated,  the  "  Mayfield  "  gathering 
comprised  the  bulk  of  the  adult  males  of  the  Frank  nation. 
At  other  times  it  was  made  up  almost  wholly  of  the  greater 
nobles  and  churchmen.  The  assembly  was  not  in  any  sense  a 
legislature.  Legislation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  king ;  and,  at 
most,  the  assemblies  could  only  bring  to  bear  upon  him  the 
weight  of  public  opinion. 

646.  Relations  to  the  Church.  —  In  the  lifetime  of  Charles 
himself,  the  popes  secured  little  of  the  control  they  were  after- 
ward to  exercise  in  the  Empire.  Charles  promulgated  religious 
regulations  through  these  popular  assemblies.  He  appointed 
all  bishops  or  controlled  their  appointment,  and  heard  appeals 
from  the  bishops  and  archbishops.  He  also  called  special 
church  councils,  at  which  he  presided  in  person ;  the  decrees 
he  sanctioned  himself,  and  in  them,  in  one  case  at  least,'  he 
declared  doctrines  false  that  had  just  been  approved  by  the 
Pope. 

647.  Schools.  —  In  that  age,  the  chief  foe  of  a  great  reformer 
like  Charlemagne,  was  the  dense  ignorance  even  of  the  higher 
classes.  Charles  did  much  to  correct  this.  In  particular  he 
secured  more  learned  men  for  the  clergy.  Monastic  and  epis- 
copal schools  were  opened  throughout  the  empire ;  and  for  the 
young  nobles  of  the  court,  Charles  established  the  famous 
School  of  the  Palace.  For  teachers,  learned  meu  were  sought 
out  in  north  Italy,  where  the  Roman  culture  best  survived ; 
and  even  from  England  the  scholar  Alcuin  came  to  direct  the 
Palace  School. 

IV.   SUMMARY. 

648.  The  Great  Powers  in  8oo  a.d.  —  Thus  at  the  close  of 
Ancient  History  the  world  is  divided  between  four  Great 
Powers  —  the  two  Christian  Empires  and  the  two  rival  Mo- 
hammedan Caliphates.^ 

1  Special  topic:  the  council  of  Frankfort,  7m  a.d. 

2  The  Caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid  at  Bagdad,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
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The  Christian  states  were  in  some  sense  rivals;  each  was 
bitterly  hostile  to  its  Mohammedan  neighbor;  and  each  in 
consequence  was  to  some  degree  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Mohammedan  power  bordering  the  other.  The  only  one  of 
the  four  states  that  was  to  stand  finally  for  progress  was  the 
Western  Empire,  with  its  fringes  in  the  Teutonic  states  of 
Denmark  and  England. 

649.  The  Place  of  Charlemagne  in  History.  —  Charles  the 
Great  seemed  to  have  restored  order  to  Europe.  It  is  true  he 
was  ahead  of  his  age,  and,  after  his  death,  his  great  design 
in  many  respects  broke  to  pieces ;  but  enough  survived  so  that 
his  long  reign  of  nearly  fifty  years  closes  Ancient  History  and 
begins  a  new  era.  Charles  himself  is  the  greatest  man  of 
Europe  for  a  thousand  years  —  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  He  stands  for  four  great  movements :  the  expan- 
sion of  civilization  in  Western  Europe  and  the  creation  of  one 
great  Romano-Teutonic  state ;  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Empire 
in  the  West,  as  the  outward  form  of  this  state ;  organization 
and  reconsti-uction  in  Church  and  State;  and  a  revival  of 
learning.  In  all  these,  Charles  built  upon  the  work  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  but  his  own  genius  decided  the  pecul- 
iar character  of  the  result.  In  the  seventh  century  there 
were  four  great  forces  contending  for  Western  Europe,  —  the 
Greek  Empire,  the  Saracens,  the  Franks,  and  the  Papacy.  By 
the  year  800,  the  Carolingians  had  excluded  two  and  had  fused 
the  other  two  into  the  revived  Roman  Empire. 

For  centuries  more,  this  Roman  Empire  was  to  be  the  most 
important  institution  in  Eui'ope. 

It  embodied  the  Roman  idea  of  universal  centralized  au- 
thority, and  it  served  to  counteract  the  Teutonic  over-tendency 
to  individualism  and  separation.  Barbarism  and  anarchy  were 
again  to  break  in  after  the  death  of  the  great  Charles ;  nay. 


was  Charlemagne's  contemporary.  In  an  exchange  of  courtesies,  the  Saracen 
sent  to  the  Prankish  king  a  white  elephant  and  a  curious  water  clock  that 
struck  the  hours. 
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even  some  of  his  own  institutions,  like  the  growing  feudalism, 
were  instinct  with  the  Teutonic  spirit  of  decentralization  and 
political  disorder ;  but  the  imperial  idea  to  which  he  had  given 
new  life  and  new  meaning  was  to  be  for  ages  the  inspiration 
and  rallying  point  of  the  best  minds  as  they  strove  against 
these  anarchic  forces  in  behalf  of  order,  peace,  and  progress. 


Fob  Fubtheb  Reading.  —  Good  brief  treatments  in  Emerton,  180- 
235;  Adams,  164-169;  and  Church,  110-137.  Einhard^s  contemporary 
Lift  of  Charlemagne  is  published  in  Harper's  Half-Hour  Series  (16  cents). 
For  longer  modem  studies,  Hodgkin's  Charles  the  Oreatj  Mombert's 
Charles  the  Oreat,  Cutt's  Charlemagne,  Wells'  Age  of  Charlemagne 
(Epochs  of  Church  History),  Mullinger's  Schools  of  Charles  the  Great, 
West's  Alcuin,  Sergeant's  Franks,  Bryce's  Holy  Roman  Empire. 


EXERCISES  ON  PART  VI. 

1.  Topical  and  "catchword"  reviews:  (a)  The  Church  (see  Part  V. 
also);  (6)   The  Franks;  (c)   The  Empire. 

2.  Dates  to  be  added  for  events  subsequent  to  the  Teutonic  invasions  : 

378  A.D.  476  A.D.  732  a.d. 

410  622  800 

What  events  connected  with  the  invasions  can  the  student  locate,  in 
order,  between  378  and  476  ?  What  events  in  the  history  of  the  empire 
between  476  and  732  ?     (Similar  tests  for  other  periods.) 

3.  Battles.    Add  five  to  previous  lists  (see  p.  246). 

4.  Lists  of  questions  by  the  class,  as  on  earlier  Parts  or  Chapters. 
(The  following  are  offered  as  suggestive  on  this  Part  of  the  History: 
Name  the  first  Carol! ngian  king.  Name  a  battle  fought  by  Clovis.  Name 
the  two  diverse  civilizations  embraced  within  the  empire  in  the  third 
century.  What  became  of  the  Visigoths?  Of  the  Ostrogoths?  Who 
was  the  great  opponent  of  Arius  ?  What  principle  underlies  all  the  forms 
of  the  Ordeal  ?  Name  another  method  of  proof  employed  by  the  Germans, 
besides  the  Ordeal.) 


APPENDIX. 


I.    TABLE  OF  EVENTS   AND  DATES.' 
'  THE  VARIOUS  STATES  OF  THE   MEDITERRANEAN  WORLD. 


COM  or  4500     .    .    Organizad  slates  appear  In  the  lower  vaJlejs  of  the 

Nile  and  the  EuphrateH. 
SargoQ  the  Rider. 
The  political  center  in  Egypt  moves  up  Uie  river 

from  Meinphie  to  The  bee. 
Approximate  date  of  a  voluminous  Cbaldeau  litera- 

ture  (§  45). 
The  Mycenaean  civilization  on  the  coasts  and  Islands 

of  the  Aegean ($87).  Schliemann'sTroy  destroyed, 

2500  B.C. 
The  political  center  in  Chaldea  moves  up  the  river  to 

Babylon. 
Beginning  of  tiie  recorded  astronomical  olMervatlons 

at  Babylon,  found  there  by  Alexander  nineteen 

hundred  years  later  (§  4r>). 
Chaldean  rule  already  extended  over  Syria. 
The  HylCBOB  conquest  of  Egypt. 
Ahraliatn. 

Beginning  of  the  Assyrian  state. 
The  Hebrews  enter  Egypt. 
Expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  from  Egypt. 
ThQtmosis  III.  of  Egypt  conquers  Asia  to  the  Tigris. 
Phoenician  maritime  supremacy  in  the  Aegean. 


'  The  student  sboulil  have  access  to  Ploetz'  Epitome  of  Vnivtrial  Hiiioiy 
(Houghton.  MinilD  and  Co.).  Chief  reliance  has  been  placed  upon  that  work 
in  preparing  tbeae  tables.  In  the  earlier  centuries,  several  evenla  that  come 
near  together  are  sometimes  placeil  under  one  dale,  —  the  dates  tor  these 
periods  being  only  approximations .  at  best. 


3800  (about)  .  . 
2800  (about)  .  . 

2700 

2500-1500  .  .  . 

2400  (about)  .  . 

23S4 

2000  (about)  .  . 

1800  (about)  .  . 

1600  (about)  .  . 
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1380  (about) 
1320  (about) 


1280  (about) 
1200  or  1100 


1085  (?)  .  . 
1056  (?)  .  . 
1015-976  (?) 
1000  (?)  . 


1000-900 

976  (?)     . 

860  (?) 
800-600 

776      . 

763 
752 
745 
730 
722 

700 
682 

672 
653 
660-500 


Rameses  II. 

The  Libyan  attack  upon  'Egypt.  The  Hebrew  Exo- 
dus. 

Assyria  attains  a  brief  supremacy  over  Chaldea. 

Rise  of  the  Uittite  Empire  in  Syria. 

The  Achaeans  conquer  Southern  Greece  from  the 
Ionic  Pelasgians  (§  88). 

The  Hebrews  enter  Palestine. 

The  Trojan  War  (?).    Homer's  Troy  destroyed. 

Perfection  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet.  Tyre  supreme 
in  Phoenicia. 

Glory  of  the  First  Assyrian  Empire  under  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I. 

Kingdom  of  the  Hebrews  under  Saul. 

David,  king  of  the  Hebrews. 

Rule  of  Solomon. 

Zoroaster. 

Early  Homeric  poems. 

The  Dorian  invasion. 

Kingship  at  Athens  limited  after  the  death  of  CodruB. 

Greek  colonization  of  the  islands  of  the  Aegean  and 
the  Asiatic  coast. 

The  Hebrew  state  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of 
Judah  and  Israel. 

Carthage  founded. 

Wider  Greek  colonization :  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea, 
Magna  Graecia,  Thrace,  and  elsewhere. 

First  recorded  Olympiad.  (Probably  not  a  contem- 
porary record,  but  supplied  or  invented  later.) 

Legendary  date  for  the  founding  of  Rome. 

Life  archons  at  Athens  give  way  to  ten-year  archons. 

Second  Assyrian  Empire  ;  Tiglath-Pileser  II. 

Egypt  conquered  by  Ethiopia. 

Sargon  II.  carries  tlie  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  into  the 
Assyrian  captivity. 

King  Pheidon  at  Argos. 

Nine  annual  archons  at  Athens  replace  the  earlier 
and  longer-termed  archons. 

Egypt  conquered  by  Assyria. 

Egyptian  revolt ;  independence  under  Psarametichus. 

The  age  of  the  Greek  lyric  poets;  chief  centers  in 
Ionia. 


TABLE  OF  EVENTS  AND  DATES. 


632   .  . 
626  (?)  . 
624  .  . 
612   .  . 
610-695  . 
610  (about) 
606  .  . 
604-561  . 
694-693  . 
5B6   .  . 

660  .  . 
660-627  . 
668   .  . 
668-529  . 
646  .  . 

637   .  . 
626   .  . 

622-485  . 
622-*48  . 

BeTolt  of  the  Medea  against  Assyria. 

Scythian  irruption. 

The  new  Babylonian  Empire. 

Arcbonahip  of  Draco  at  Athens. 

Cylon's  insurrection  at  Athens. 

Neco ;  circumnavigation  of  Africa. 

Soion  captures  Salamla. 

Destraction  of  Nineveh. 

Nebuchadnpzzar. 

Aichonship  of  Solon. 

Nebuchadnezzar  captures  Jenisaiem  and  carrier  the 

Jews  into  the  Biibyionian  captivity. 
CroeBua  establishes  Lydia  as  a  great  power, 
I'eiaistratua  at  Athens. 
Founiling  of  the  Per^an  Empire. 
Cyrus  the  Great. 

Cyrus  begins  to  conquer  the  Qreeks  of  Asia  Minor. 
Babylon  becomes  a  Persian  province. 
The  Jews  sent  back  to  Palestine  by  Cyrus, 
Egypt  becomes  a  Persian  province. 
Darius  1.  of  Persia. 


GREECE. 

610 .    .    .    Exptilaion  of  the  Pels- 

isti«tidu. 
600 ..     .     Constitution    of   Clels- 

Ihenes. 
600-494    .    Tlie  Ionic  revolt 


49»-479 


AtUck  by  PersU  and  ■ 

Cartbage. 
First  Persian  invaaiou  ; 

Mount  Athos. 
Marathon, 
Ostracism  of  Aristeides; 

adoption  of  Themis- 

tocles'  naval  policy. 
Thermopylae,    Arlemi- 

siuni,    Sal  am  is, 


ROME. 


Expulsion  of  tlie  Tar- 


First  secession  of  the 

Plebs. 
First  plebeian  tribunes. 


Agrarian    proposal    of 
Spurius  Cassius, 
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GREECE  (continued). 


B.C. 


479.     . 

.    Plataea,  Mycale. 

477.     . 

.    Confederacy  of   Delos 

organized. 

472.    . 

.    Themistocles     ostra- 

cized. 

469.     . 

.    Revolt  of  Naxos. 

468.     . 

.     Euryniedon. 

462.     . 

.    Cimon  leads  an  Athe- 

nian   force    to    aid 

Sparta    against    her 

helots. 

461.     . 

.    Rupture  between  Sparta 

and  Athens;    ostra- 

cism of  Cimon. 

461-429 

.     Leadership  of  Pericles. 

459.     . 

.    The  Athenian  expedi- 

tion to  Egypt  to  aid  a 

revolt  against  Persia. 

458.    . 

.    The    Long    Walls    at 

Athens. 

457.     . 

.    Tanagra. 

456.     . 

.    Aegina   conquered    by 

Athens. 

454.     . 

.     Athenian    disaster    in 

Egypt. 

446.     . 

.    Loss  of  Boeotia  by  Ath- 

ens ;  loss  of  Megaris. 

445.    . 

.    Thirty     Years'     Truce 

between  Athens  and 

Sparta. 

488  .  .  .  The  Parthenon  com- 
pleted. 

431-404    .    Peloponnesian  War. 

429 .     .     .    Death  of  Pericles. 

421  .     .     .     Peace  of  Nicias. 

415-413    .    The  Sicilian  expedition. 

411  ..    .    The  "Four  Hundred" 

at  Athens. 


ROME  (continued). 


B.C. 


462. 


461-449 


445 

444 
443 


409. 


Proposal  of  Terentillius 
for  written  laws. 


The  Decemyirs ;  tho 
twelve  tables ;  sec- 
ond secession  of  the 
plebs ;  Valerian- 
Horatian  Laws. 

Intermarriage  between 
the  orders  legalized. 

Consular  tribunes. 

Censorship  established. 


Plebeians    attain    the 
quaestorship. 


TABLE  OF  EVENTS  ABD  DATES. 


GREECE  ^eonlinued), 

.    .    .    Ai^nugae. 

.    .    AAgwpoUml. 
.    .    .    Surrender  of  Athena ; 

the  thirty  tyrants. 
871  .  Supremacy  of  Sparta. 
,    .    .    Tbiasybulua  frees  Ath- 

,  .  .  Cyrus  the  Younger  and 
the  Ten  ThooBand 
Greeks. 

.    .    .    Execation  of  Socntes. 


3B6.     . 

Agesilaua  inyadea  Asia, 

8D6-S87 

The  Corinthian  War. 

SM.     . 

Cnidus. 

89S.    . 

Athene'  Long  Walla  re- 

built. 

890.    . 

Iphicralea'  pcltasta  de- 

stroy a  Spartan  bat- 

talion. 

S87.    . 

Peace  of  Antalcidas. 

883-379 

.    Sparta  crtwhes the  Chal- 

cidic  Confederacy. 

877.    . 

New  Athenian  League. 

871.    . 

L«uctra. 

871-382 

The  ban  leadership. 

871.     . 

Megalopolis. 

Battle    of    Mantinea  ] 
death  of  Epauinoii' 


Phil  ip,  king  of  Macedon , 


First  Philippic  of  De- 
mosthenes. 
Death  of  Plato. 
Timoleon  the  Liberator. 


ROME  (amtinued). 


Plebeians    attain     the 
consular  tribuneship. 


The    Tribes    iBcreaaed 
to  twenty-five. 


Tli«  Licinian  Lava. 
Plebeians    attain     the 

consulstiip  ;  praetor- 
ahip  estabtiahed. 


The  Tribes  Increiuied 
to  twenty -seven. 

Plebeians  attain  the 
dictatorship. 

Piebeians  attain  the 
censorship. 

First  Samnite  War. 
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GREECE  (continued). 

B.C. 

88B .    .    .    Chaeronea. 


836-888    .    Rule  of  Alexander  the 

Great. 

334 ..     .    The  Granicus. 

333 .    .    .    Issus. 

832.  .  .  Siege  of  Tyre;  Alex- 
andria founded. 

331 ..    .    Arbela. 

825.     .    .     Expedition  of  Nearchus. 

823 .    .    .    Alexander's  deatli. 

323-276    .     Wars  of  the  Succession. 

322  ..    .    Death  of  Aristotle. 


801  .      .      .      I88U8. 


285-247 

280.     . 
278.     . 


245.     . 


241  .    . 


Ptolemy    Philadelphus 

in  Egypt. 
The  Achaean  League. 
The  Gallic  invasion. 


Aratus,  general  of  the 
Achaean  League. 

Agis  at  Sparta ;  failure 
and  death. 


B.C. 

840-888 

337.     . 


ROME  (continued). 

The  Latin  War. 
The  plebeians  attain  the 
praetorship. 


332. 


321 
312 

300 


299 


298-290 

287.     . 


280-276 


275.     . 
266.    . 

264-241 


241-238 


The   Tribes   increased 
to  twenty-nine. 


326-^304    .    Second  Samnite  War. 


Caudine  Forks. 

Appius  Claudius,  cen- 
sor. 

Plebeians  admitted  to 
the  colleges  of  augurs 
and  pontiffs. 

The  Tribes  reach  the 
number  of  thirty- 
three. 

Third  Samnite  War. 

Hortensian  Law. 


War  between  Rome  and 
Pjrrrhus ;  Rome  ab- 
sorbs Greek  Italy. 

Beneventum. 
Conquest  of  the  Gauls 

to  the  Rubicon. 
First  Punic  War ;  most 

of    Sicily    becomes 

Roman. 

The  Mercenary  War  in 
Africa ;  Sardinia  and 
Corsica  become  Ro- 
man. 


TABLE  OF  EVENTS  AND  DATES. 


GREECE  (eontin«ed). 

.  .  Struggle  between  the 
League  and  Sparu ; 
CleomeneB'    refonns 

.  .  Cleomenea  cniahed  b; 
Macedon    and    the 

.  .  .  Marked  decline  in 
the  Graeco-orient^l 
kingdoms. 


ROME  {conetnutd). 

a  .  Tlie  Gallic  War ;  Clgal- 
pine  Gaul  becomes 
Roman. 


of  Roman  deveiopment.J 
SlS-Ml 


ROME. 

it  of  the  norid  in  drawn  rapidly  into  the  stream 


Second  Punic  Wai;  Spain  a  Roman  province. 
210.     .    .    Caiinao. 
215-205    .    First  Macedonian  War. 

212  .     .     .     Capture  of  Syracuse ;  all  Sicily  becomes  Roman. 
207  ..    .    Battle  of  the  Meuurus. 


200-190     .  Second  Macedonian  War. 

107  .     .     .  Cynoacepbal^e  ;  Macedonia  a  dependent  ally. 

11)2-189    .  War  with  Syria. 

189  .    .    .  Magnesia ;  Syria  a  dependent  ally. 

171-167    .  Third  Macedonian  War. 

168  ..     .  Pydna. 

107-130     .  The  Jews,   under  the   Maccabees,   become  independent  of 

Syria. 

149-146    .  Third  Punic  War. 

IW  .    .    .  Destruction  of  Carthage  and  Corinth  ;  HacedonU  and  Africa 

become  Roman  prorinces ;  Greece  dependent 

137-132    .  First  Slave  War  in  Sicily. 

133  .     .     .  The  I'rovinee  of  Asia  orpinized. 

139 .    .    .  TiberluB  Gracchus,  tribune. 

123-122     .  Caius  Gracchus,  tribune. 

112-100    .  The  JuRurthlne  War. 

103 ..    .  Aquae  Seztiae. 

91-88   .     ,  The  Social  War, 

88...  SiUpiciiiB,  tribune ;  SuDa  maatere  Rome. 
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B.C. 

88-84  .  .  First  Mithridatic  War. 

87    .     .  .  Cinna  and  Marius. 

83-82  .  .  Civil  War  between  Sulla  and  the  democrats. 

83-81   .  .  Second  Mithridatic  War. 

82-79  .  .  Sulla,  dictator. 

76    .    .  .  Pompey  goes  to  Spain  against  Sertorius. 

74-63  .  .  Third  Mithridatic  War. 

73-71  .  .  Spartacus'  rising. 

70    .     .  .  Pompey  and  Crassus,  consuls. 

67-60  .  .  Pompey^s  special  commissions  against  the  Cilician  pirates 

and  against  Mithridates. 

63    .     .  .  Pompey  makes  the  Jews  a  tributary  state. 

63    .     .  .  Cicero,  consul ;  Catiline^s  conspiracy. 

60-53  .  .  The  First  Triumvirate. 

69    .    .  .  Caesar's  consulship. 

58-50  .  .  Caesai's  conquest  of  Gaul. 

49    .     .  .  Caesar^s  invasion  of  Britain. 

49-46  .  .  Civil  war  between  Caesar  and  the  oligarchic  ^^  Republicans.'* 

48    .     .  .  Pharsalus. 

46    .     .  .  Thapsus. 

45    .     .  .  Munda. 

44    .     .  .  Caesar  assassinated. 

43-31   .  .  Second  Triumvirate. 

42    .     .  .  Philippi. 

81    .     .  .  Actium. 
27  B.C.-14  A.D.    Augustus,  emperor. 

[For  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  to  476  a.d.,  see  §§  458-461,  516-519, 
i  572-573.] 


and 

A.D. 

9     . 

43    . 

69  . 

70  . 
79  . 
85  . 
101-106 
161-180 
212.  . 
226.  . 
272 .     . 


Hermann's  yictory  over  Varus  in  the  Teutoberg  forest. 

Beginning  of  the  conquest  of  Britain. 

The  year  of  anarchy  after  the  death  of  Nero. 

Destruction  of  Jemsalem  by  Titus. 

Destruction  of  Pompeii  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 

Conquest  of  Britain  completed  by  Agricola. 

Conquest  of  Dacia  by  Trajan. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  emperor. 

All  freemen  in  the  empire  become  Roman  citizens. 

Kise  of  the  new  Persian  Empire. 

Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  conquered  by  Aurelian. 


TABLE  OF  EVENTS  AND  DATE& 


Keorgaiiiiation  by  DiocIetUn. 

Edict  of  Milan  by  Cunstantine. 

Council  of  NIcaea. 

Julian  repulses  the  Ale  man  ill. 

The  Vuigotlu  admitted  into  tbe  Empire. 

Adrianople. 

Alaric  invades  Italy. 

Vandals  invade  Gaul  and  Spain. 

Alaric  aadca  Rome. 

Viuigoths  settle  iu  Spain. 

Vandals  invade  Africa. 

Sazona  (Jutea)  invade  Britain. 

Attila  repnlaed  at  Chllons. 

Rome  sacked  by  the  Vandaln. 

Odoacer  deposes  Romulus  Augnstnlus. 


TEUTONIC   ASn   ROMAN   EUKOPE. 

Clovis  at  SoisBons. 

Theodoric  conquers  Odoacer. 

OstrogoUiic  kingdom  in  l(uly. 

Clovis  at  Strassburg ;  accepts  Calliolic  Christianity. 

Justinian  I.,  emperor. 

Beliuarius  and  Narses  reconquer  Italy  for  the  empire. 

The  Lombards  enter  Italy. 

Gregory  the  Great  becomes"  Pope. 

Heraclius,  euiperor,  saves  Europe  from  the  Persians. 

The  Mohammedan  Hegiia. 

l>agoberL 

Battle  of  Testry. 

The  Saracens  enter  Spain. 

Leo  UI.,  at  ConsUntiDOple,  repulses  the  main  Saracenic 

invasion  of  Europe. 
Charles  the  Hammerer  repulses  the  Spanish  Hohammedans 

at  Tours. 
Pippin,  tiln);  of  the  Franks. 
Karl  and  Karlomann  succeed  Pippin. 
Karl  (Charlemagne)  sole  king  of  the  Franks. 
Irenf  seizes  the  imperial  throne  at  Constantinople. 
Cbarlerosgne  crowned  emperor  at  Borne. 
Death  of  Cbarlemague. 
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II.    A  CLASSIFIED  BIBLIOGRAPHY.^ 

The  following  works  are  classifiedj  first  by  subject,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  treatment  in  this  text-book ;  and  then,  under 
each  subject,  in  two  groups.  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer, 
all  high  school  libraries  should  contain  Group  I.  under  each 
division,  or  an  equivalent;  and  large  high  schools  may,  with 
advantage,  possess  Group  II.  also.  A  reduction  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  from  the  list  price  can  usually 
be  obtained.  For  a  discussion  of  the  value  of  the  principal 
works,  it  is  well  to  consult  Charles  Kendall  Adams'  Manual 
of  Historical  Literaitire  (Harpers). 

Works  marked  with  a  *  should  be  present  in  more  than  one 
copy. 

When  a  book  belongs  to  a  series,  the  name  of  the  series,  in 
quotation  marks,  is  given  in  a  parenthesis  after  the  title.  In 
the  case  of  translations,  the  translator's  name  is  sometimes 
given  after  the  title,  in  parenthesis. 


PRIMITIVE  SOCIETY ;  RACE.     (See  Introduction.) 

Group  I. 

Brinton  (D.  G.),  Th^  American  Race.     $2.00.     New  York         .  1891. 

CiiAiLhv  (P.  K),  The  Viking  Age.     $7.50.     Scribners         .        .  1889. 

Bodge  (R.J.),  Our  Wild  Indians.     $2.60.    Hartford.        .        .  1882. 

Grinnell  (George  B.),  The  Indiana  of  To-day.  $5.00.  Chicago  1900. 
HoERSEs  (Morris),  Primitive  Man.    $0.40.    **  Temple  Primers." 

Dent  &  Co.,  London 1901. 

Keary  (C.¥.),  The  Dawn  of  History.  81.25.  Scribners  .  .  1896. 
Mason  (O.  T.),  Woman^s  Share  in  Primitive   Culture.     $1.75. 

Appleton 1894. 

Berqi  {O.),  The  Mediterranean  Rac^.    $1.00.     Scribners     .        .  1901. 

1  The  following  list«  do  not  include  all  the  works  referred  to  in  the  text, 
because  some  there  mentioned  contain  only  a  few  pages  suitable  for  students 
in  secondary  schools. 
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Group  II. 


GoNXB  (G.  L. ),  Elhnology  and  Folklore.    $.7S.    London    . 
Lano  (Ahdrbw),  Ctutom  and  Myth.     %IS^.     Longmans 

Myth,  Ritual,  and  Religion.    2  vols.     84.00.     Longmana 

EiPLBT  (W.  Z.),  The  Races  of  Europe.  2  vols,    »5.00.    Appleloii 
Spbhcbr  (Hebbkrt),  Veretaonial  Inxtitntiona.    91.26.    Appletoii 
Tatlor  (Isaac),  Origin  o/tAe.^i¥an8.     SI. 00.    London 
TrLom  (E.  B.),  The  Early  History  of  Mankind.    •3.60.    Holt 


ORIENTAL   HISTOKY.     (See  Part  1.) 

Group  I. 

UosMEK  (J.  K.),  TAe  J'fics  ("Nalione").     91.25.     Piitnanis 
Maspuro,  Life  in  Arteienl  Egypt  and  Aanyria.    91  .&0.     Appleton 
Egyptian  Archaeology.     93.00.     London         .         .         .         . 

These  two  volumes  last-named  can  be  spared,  perhaps,  if  the 
next  and  more  valuable  work  is  present. 
Dawn  of  Civilization,     il.ifi.    Appleton        .         .         .         . 

The  first  of  tbree  large  volumes  dealing  with  Oriental  history ; 

it  brings  the  story  donn  to  about  1600  B.C.     The  two  other 

works,  as  less  essential,  are  given  in  Group  II. 

'Pkiuih  iyi.M.  F.),  Hi»tnry  of  Egypt.     2  vols.     $3.00.     London. 

fl«otvfao/iAs  Post  (edited  by  Sayce).     8  vols.    90.00.     London. 

Translations  of  inscriptiona,  with  comments.  . 
Sayce  (A.  H.),  A»»yria:  lt»  Prinl^es,  Priests,  nnil  Peoplr.    91-00. 

Social  Life  among  the  Asayriana  and  Babylonians. 

Freak  Light  from  Anfient  Xonumenla.    9'-™!. 

All  tliree  published  by  The  Religious  Tract  Society,  L 

Rahyloniant  a«d  Asayriana.     91.50.     Scribners 

Eiirlg  Hiatory  of  the  Hebrews.    92.00.     Macmillan. 


Group  II. 

Hibbert  Lectures  ( The)  for  1892.     93.00.     Scribners. 

Lavard  (A.  H.),  Nineveh  and  Hahylon.     91.60.    Barnes  *  Co., 

New  York 1866. 

McCrHBY  (J.  F.),  History,  I'ropheey,  and  the  Munumenta.  Svols. 

90.00.     Macmillan 1001. 
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MkSFEnOj  Struggle  of  the  Nations.    f7.50.    Appleton  .        .        .     1897. 

This  follows  Tlie  Dawn  of  Civilization,  mentioned  above,  to' 
850  B.C. 
Passing  of  the  Empires,     $7.60.     Appleton    ....     1899. 

This  continues  the  story  of  the  preceding  volume  to  the  Greek 
period. 
MiLNEB  (Sib  Alfbed),  England  in  Egypt.    $2.00.     London        .     IStM. 

An  excellent  work,  treating  of  modern  conditions. 
Petbie  (W.  M.  F.),  Ten  Years  Digging  in  Egypt.   J51.25.    London     1892. 

Beligion  and  Conscience  in  Egypt.    82.00.     Loudon      .        .     1892. 

Rawlinson  (Geobge),  Ancient  Empires.    3  vols.    $7.50.     Boston     1870. 

Ancient  Egypt.    2  vols.     $5.00.     Baston        ....     1882. 

Rooebs,    History    of  Babylonia    and    Assyria.    2  vols.     $3.00. 

Eaton  &  Maine 1901. 

Sayce  (A.  H.),  Ancient  Empires.     $L50.     Macmillan  .     1884. 


GREEK  HISTORY.    (See  Parts  II.  and  IH.) 

Group  I. 
Sources. 

*Abi8totle,  On  the  Constitution  of  Athens  (Kenyon).  $1.10. 
Macmillan. 

♦Fling,  Studies  in  European  History  (Selections  from  Sources, 
Greek  and  Roman  History).  $0.50.  Ainsworth  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

Hebodotus  (translated  by  Macaulay).  2  vols.  $4.50.  Mac- 
millan. 

*Homeb,  Iliad  (Lang,  Leaf,  and  Meyers).     $1.50.     Macmillan. 

♦ Ody«»ey  (Butcher  and  Lang).     $1,50.     Macmillan. 

Plutabch,  Lives  (Stewart  and  Long).  4  vols.  $8.00.  Mac- 
millan. 

PoLYBius,   History  (Schuckburgh).     2  vols.     $6.00.     Macmillan. 

Thucydides,  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Jowett).  2  vols. 
$6.00.     Boston. 

Xenopuon,  Works  (Dakyns).     Vols.  I.-III.     $7.50.     Macmillan. 

Cheaper  translations  can  be  found,  of  course,  as  in  Harper's  Classical 
Library,  but  the  editions  named  above  are  the  most  desirable.  The  trans- 
lations named  in  this  bibliography  have  been  followed,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
quotations  in  the  text. 
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Modem  Accounts. 

Abbott  (E.),  History  of  Greece.    3  vols.    $r».00.    Rivington     1888-1890. 

♦Cox(G.W.),(TVeeJl-«a«JP<>mrt»w(''Epochs'').  $1.00.  Scribners  187«. 

* The  Athenian  Empire  {"'IS^^ocXx^'''),    $1.00.    Scribners      .  1876. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.     §2.00.     London      ....  1878. 

CuRTCis  (A.M.),  Rise  of  the  Macedonian  Empire  (''Epochs"). 

#1.00.     Scribners 1BS7. 

GKKiiV^n  {V.),  New  Chapters  in  Greek  History.    $3.00.     Putnams  1802. 

Gayley  (C.  M.),  Classic  Myths.     §1.05.     Ginn  &  Co.  .        .        .  1803. 

Grant  (A.  J.),  Greece  in  the  Age  of  Pericles.     $1.25.      Scribners  1893. 

Greenidge,  Greek  Constitutional  History.     $1.50.     Macmillan    .  1890. 

GuERBER  (H.  A.),  Myths  of  Greece  and  Home.   $1.50.    American 

Book  Co 1893. 

*  Holm  (Adolph),  History  of  Greece.  4  vols.  $10.00.  Mac- 
millan      (18H5)   lb94-1898. 

Jebb  (R.  C),  Greek  Literature  ("  Primei-s").     $.35.     Macmillan  1878. 

*Maiiakfy    (J.    P.),     Survey    of    Greek     Civilization.       $1.00. 

Flood  &  Vincent,  Meadville,  Pa 1890. 

Social  Life  in  Greece.     $2.50.     Macmillan     ....  1877. 

Alexander's  Empire  {''^fiWorifi'').     SI. 25.     I*ntnams  .        .  1887. 

Marshall    (J.),    Short   History  of  Greek   Philosophy.      $1.10. 

Macmillan 1891. 

Murray,  Handbook  of  Greek  Archaeology.     $6.00.     Scribners      .  1892. 

Tarbell  (F.  B.),  Histonj  of  Greek  Art.    $1.00.    Chautauqua  Series  1896. 

•Wheeler  (Benjamin  Ide),  Alexander  the  Great  (*' Heroes"). 

$1.60.     Putnams 1900. 

Group  II. 

Abbott  (E.),  PmWcs  (*^  Heroes**).    $1.50.     Putnams         .        .  1895. 

BoTSFORD   (George   W.),    The   Athenian    Con.*Uitution.      $1.60. 

Macmillan 1893. 

Bli  USER  (II.),  Home  Life  of  the  Greeks.     $2.00.     Ca.S8ell    .         .  1893. 

BiTLFiNCH  (T.),  Age  of  Fahle.     $3.00.     Lee  &  Shepard  (1881)  1898. 

CouLANOES   (FrsTEL   de),    Tlic   Aucieut    City.      $2.50.      Lee  & 

Shepard 1874. 

Cox  (G.  W.),  Lives  of  Greek  Statesmen.    2  vols.    $2.00.    London  1886. 

CiiRTiis  (E.),  History  of  Greece.     5  vols.    810.00.     Scribners      .  1873. 

Davidson  (T.),  Education  of  the  Greek  People.    $1.50.    Appleton  1894. 

Dodge  (T.  A.),  Alexander  (**  Great  Captains'').  $5.00.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co 1890. 
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FowLBR  (W.  W.),  The  City  State  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
$1.00.    Macmillan 

Freeman  (E.  A.),  Historical  Geography  of  Europe.  2  vols.  $5.00 
Macmillan 

Story  of  Sicily  ("  Nations  ").     $1.25.     Putnains   . 

History  of  Federal  Government.     $3.50.    Macmillan 

Comparative  Politics.    $3.50.     Macmillan 

Historicul  Essays.     3  vols.     $6.00.     Macmillan 


1882. 
1892. 
18C3. 
1874. 
1871-1880. 


Gilbert   (Gostav),    Greek    Constitutional   Antiquities.     $'i.OO. 

Sonnenschein 1892. 

Grotk  (^Gkorge),  History  of  Greece.     12  vols.    $18.00.     Harpers,  1849. 
Hall    (H.   R.),     The    Oldest    Civilization    of   Greece.       $2.00. 

Nutt  &  Co.,  London 1901. 

Hogarth  (I).  G.),  Philip  and  Alexander.    $1.50.     London  .  1897. 

Lang  (Andrew),  Homer  and  the  Epic.     $2.50.     Longmans  .  1893. 

Lloyd,  Tfie  Age  of  Pericles.     2  vols.     $5.00.     Macmillan     .         .  1875. 
Mahaffy  (J.  P.),  Histojy  of  Greek  Literature.    2  vols.     $5.00. 

Macmillan 1890. 

Greek  Life  and  Thought  (from  Alexander  to  the  Roman  Con- 
quest).   $3.50.     Macmillan 1887. 

Problems  in  Greek  History.     $2.50.     Macmillan    .  .  1892. 

Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies.     2  vols.     $5.00.     Macmillan       .  1899 

Oman  (C.  W.  C),  History  of  Greece.    $1.50.     London         .         .  1892. 

Pater  (Walter),  Greek  Studies.     $1.50.     Macmillan  .         .  1895. 

RiDGEWAY  (William),  The  Early  Age  in  Greece.    2  vols.     $5.00. 

Cambridge,  University  Press 1901. 

Sankey  (C),  Spartan   and   Theban   Supremacies  (•* Epochs'*). 

$1.00.     Scribncrs 1877. 

ScHiTCHHARDT  (C),  S('hh'pmann''s  Exravntinns.    $4.00.    Macmillan  1891. 
TsouNTAS  and  Manatt,  Mycenaean  Age.      $5.00.       Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co 1890. 

Whibley  (L.),  Greek  Oligarchies.    $1.00.     Macmillan  .  1896. 
Political  Parties  at  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.    $1.00. 

Macmillan 1889. 

Wilson    (Woodrow),     T?ie    State     (revised    edition).      $2.00. 

Heath  &  Co 1898. 

The  following  Greek  writers  are  desirable  also :  — 

Aeschylus  (translated  by  Plumptre).    $1.50.     Routledge,   New 

York. 
Aristophanes  (Select  Plays,  translated  by  Frere).    $0.40  each. 

Routledge,  New  York. 
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Demosthekes,  Oration*  (Kennedy).    6  vols.    $5.00.    Macmillan. 
Edb:pideb,  Works  (Coleridge).    7  vols.     #0,30  each.     Macmillan. 
Plato,  Dialogua  (JowBtt).     4  vols.     88.00.    Scribnera. 
Sophocles,  Works  (Coleridge).     T  vols.    t0.30  each.     MacmlllBn. 

ROMAN  HISTORY.    (See  Parts  IV.  and  V.) 

Group  J. 

From  the  preceding  list  (Group  I.)  the  works  of  Coulanges,  Fling, 
Fowler,  Freeman,  PolybioE,  Wilson. 

Saiircea. 

•Apfun  (translaiedb;  White).    2  vols.     9.').00.     Macmillan. 

AvRBLitis  (Mabcub  a.  ANTOiCMts),  Thoughts  (translated  by 
Long).    91.00.    Macmillan. 

•EpiCTETfs  (Selections).  81.00.  Putnams  ;  or  Long's  transla- 
tion.    91.60.     Bohn. 

•  L:vr,  trana1at«^b;SpiUan.    4  vols.     94.00.     Macmillan. 
Marcellianus  (A.),  HUtory  (Yonge).     93.00.     Macmillan. 

•  Pennsylvania  Translations  and  lirprintsfinm  Original  Sources. 

7  vols.     91.50  each.     L'nlveralty  of  Pennsylvania         .    leeS-lBOO. 
SuEToniDs,  The  TuieliJe  Caesars  (Thompson),     ^i-'^i^-     Bohn. 

•  Tacitcs.    2  vols.    9^.60.    Macmillan. 

Modem  AiUhoi-Uies. 

•Adams  (G.  B.),   Civilizati'in  during  the  Middle  Ages.     92.60. 

Scribners       .         .        ■.         .  

Ahi(Ol»(T.),  The  Seeoitd  Piinit  War.     92.00.    Macmillan   . 

From  Dr.  Arnold's  History  nf  Some. 
•BEtst-v  (A.  H.),  The  (Jraccfli,  Mnriiis  and  Sulla  ('■  Epochs"). 

91.00.     Scribners 

BiiAitLET  (H.),  The  Goths  ("Nations").    81.25.    Putnams 
■BtJBT  (J.   R.),   The  Roman  Empire  to  ISO  a.d.  ("Students"). 

91.50 

Fills  the  gap  between  Mommsen  and  Gibbon  better  than  any 

other  single  volume. 

77ie  LfitVT  Roman  Empire.     2  vols.     9fi.00.     Macmillan 

•Capes  (W.   W.),  Early  Roman  Empire  ("Epochs").     91.00. 

Scribners 
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•Capes  (W.  W.),  Age  of  the  Antonines  ("Epochs'').     fl.OO. 

Scribnere 1887. 

These   two  works  of  Capes  also  fill  the  interval  between 

Mommsen  and  Gibbon. 
CxRR,  The  Church  and  the  Empire,    $1.00.     Longmans  1887. 

Chitrcii  (A.  J.),  Roman  Life  in  the  Days  of  Cicero.    81.00.    Mac- 

millan 1883. 

♦Church  (R.  W.),  Beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  ("Epochs";. 

$.60.     Longiiians 1894. 

CuRTEis  (A.  M.),  The  Roman  Empire  from  Theodosius  to  Charle- 
magne.    $1.00.    London 1875. 

Davidson  (Strachan-),  Cicero  ("Heroes*').  $1.50.  Putnams  1891. 
FisHKR  (G.  P.),  History  of  the  Christian  Church.  $3.00.  Scribners  1888. 
♦FowLKR  (Wari»k-),  Caesar  ("Heroes").  $1.50.  Pntnains  .  1891. 
Gardner,  J?/?m/t  ("  Heroes").  $1.50.  Putnams  .  .  .  1896. 
GiBKOS  {Vj.),  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  .  .  .  1845. 
Edited  by  Milman.     6  vols.     S^i.OO.     Scribners.     Edited  by 

Bury  (1894-1899).    7  vols.     $14.00. 
Granrud    (J.    E.),     Roman     Constitutional    History,      $1.25. 

AUyn  &   Bacon 1902. 

♦  How  AND  Leigh,  History  of  Rome  to  the  Death  of  Caesar.    $2.00. 

Longmans 1896. 

Probably  the  best  single  volume. 
Ihne  (VVilhelm),  History  (tf  Rome.  5  vols.  $18.75.  Longmans.  1868-1890. 
*Ihne  (Wilhelm),  Early  Rome  ("  Epochs").  $1.00.  Scribners.     1886. 
Inge    (W.    R.),    Society  in   Rome  under  the   Caesars,      $1.26. 

Scribners •  .     1888. 

Kingsley  (Charles),  The  Hermits.     $1.25.     Macmillan   1868  and  1880. 
Lanciani,   Ruins  and  Excavations  of  Ancient  Rome.      $4.00. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co 1898. 

Merivale   (C),   Triumvirates  ("Epochs").     $1.00.     Scribners    1887. 
Mommsen  (Theodor), //tsfory  o/i^mif.    5  vols.    $10.00.     Scrib- 
ners           1808-1885. 

Morris,  ITrtnwiTwe/ ("Heroes").    $1.50.     Putnams      .        .        .    1897. 
*VvAA\\yi  {\\,Y.),  Outlines  of  Roman  Histoi-y,    $1.75.    Putnams    1893. 
A  single  volume  covering  the  whole  period  to  476  a.d.,  by  a 

great  scholar  and  teacher. 
Pellison,  Roman  Life  in  Pliny^s  Time.   $1.50.   Flood  &  Vincent, 

Meadville,  Pa 1887. 

Preston  and  Dodge,  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.   $1.25.    Leach, 

Boston 1893. 

Smith  (B..B.),  Rome  and  Carthage  {'* Epochs'').  $1.00.  Scribners    1897. 
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TiGHK    (Ambkohk),    Denel'ipmetU    of   the    Soman    Conaitation 

("Primere").     S-M.    American   Bcmk  Co,         ,         .         .     188S. 

Uliiorx  (G.),  Cuiifiict  of  Chrlstialiitg  with  Heathenina.     92.60. 

Sci'ibners I860. 

Group  II. 

Alcboft  *kd  Mahok,  Tutorial  History  of  Rome.    ♦I.SO.    Cam- 
bridge     

Alzoo,  Cknrrk  Ilitlory.     3  vols.     910.50.      Robert  Clark  &  Co. 
Arnui.i>  (V/.   'J'.),   Homan   Provincial   Admiiiialralion.      91.50. 

Hacmillaii 

RoiBBiKR.  Borne  and  Pompeii.     9^-50,     I'uCuauis 

Church  (A.  .10,  Carthage  ("Naliona").     91,25.    Putnams 

CsunwKi-L  (C.  T.),  lloman  Lifraturf.    82.50.    Scribuera. 

CvTTn  (E.  L.^,  CuatlaiUine  thf,  fi real.     91.00.     London 

]>ii.L,  H-man  Sofielg  in  the  Fiflh  Cenlnry.     S'^.50.     Macmiltan 

J)t»*»!.,  Httiinihal  i" Ct.p\maa").    96,00.   Houghton,  MifHin&Co, 

Cafar  ("Captains").    35.00.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Dr^pks,   iHleHeclual  DevH-pmeM  of  Europe.     2  vols.     9.^.00. 

Harpers 

FiiiiCH  (U,  P.),  BeijiiiHlHgn  of  Chriitinnity.     92, -OO,     Scribners, 
FousYTii  (Willmm),  Cinro.     2  vols.     $4.00,     London 
Freeman  (E.  A,),   Chiff  Prriods  of  Enropran  Uiatory.      1 

Mncinillan 

FRocnE  (J.  4,),  Caenar,  A  SkHek.     91.50,     Ix>nginans 
Haiilkt  (J.),  iHtradveUim   to  Roman   Law.     92.00.     AppleCon 
HoiMiKiy  (T.),  Ilaly  and  Her  liamihrs.    7  vols.    937..50.     Claren. 

<lon  Press 188 

I.ANci\Ni,  Ancient  Rome  in  the  Light  of  Rer.enI  Dineoveries.  90,00. 

HouRlitoii,  Mifflin  &^  Co. 

Li!:rKT,  Hlntory  of  European  Morals  frota  Augnetui  to  Uharle- 

maijae.     2  vols.     S:i.0O.     Appleton       .... 
MtrKAii.,  Latin  Llleraliir'.     91.25.     Scribners 

M i.ETiiN,  Anti/nt  Rome.     2  vols.    97, 00,     Macmillan 

Mii.HAy,  Jfixlorg  of  Latin  Chriilianity.     8  voIb.    9''.00.     London 
NKWM.tK  (J.  II,),  The  Arian*  of  the  Fourth   Century.     91-60. 

LonRHians 

Ra>i«at,  The  Chun-h  and  tkt  Empire,  to  170  t  a.     93.OO.     Pu^ 


Hkw^  (K.).  Injtiirnre  of  Rome  on  Chrieliniilly.   #1.60.   Scribnera    1888. 
i^cjurr.  History  of  tkr  Christian  Churrh.    7  vols.    324.00.    Scrlb- 
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Seblby  (J.  R.),  Boman  Imperialism,    $1.00.     Roberts  Bros. 
Sheldon,  The  Early  Church.     $2.00.    Crowell,  New  York  . 
Sheffaku  (J.  G.),  The  Fall  of  Borne,    $2.60.    Macmillan    . 
SnvcKBVKGH,  History  of  Borne,    $2.00.     Macmillan     . 
Smith  (Goldwin),  Lectures  and  Essays.     $2.00.     Macmillan 
Stanlet   (Arthur),  Lecturer  on  the  Eastern   Church.    $l.r)0 

Murray 

Thomas  (E.),  Roman  Life  under  the  Caesars.     $1.75.     Putnaros 
WxTSoSy  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.     $1.50.     New  York  . 


1871. 
1894. 
1861. 
1894. 
1881. 

1884. 
1899. 
1884. 


THE  TEUTONIC  PERIOD  TO  800  A.D.    (See  Part  VI.) 

From  the  lists  above:  Freeman,  Historical  Geography;  Story  of 
Sicily;  Comparative  Politics  ;  Historical  Essays  ;  Chief  Periods.  Wilson, 
The  State,  Adams,  Civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Bradley,  Goths. 
Bury,  Later  Boman  Empire.  Church,  Middle  Ages.  Curteis,  Boman 
Empire.  Gibbon,  Hodgkin,  Pennsylvania  Beprints^  Tacitus,  Marcelli- 
anus,  Alzog,  Dill,  Draper,  Lecky,  Milman,  Schaff,  Sheppard. 

Group  I. 
Sources, 

*  Einhard  [Eginhard],  Z»i/e  o/ CAaWemagrn^.     $0.15.     Harper's 

Half-Hour  Series. 
♦Henderson  (E.  F.),  Historical  Documents  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

$1.50.    London 1892. 

*  JovESj  Source  Extracts  for  Medieval  Civilization.    $0.50.   Ains- 

worth 1899. 

Also,  from  the  list  above:  Tacitus,  Marcellianus,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Beprints. 


Modem  Accounts, 

♦Bryce  (James),  The  Holy  Boman  Empire.    $1.50.     Macmillan  1866. 
CiJTTs  (E.  L.),  Charlemagne.    $0.60.    Society  for  the  Propagation 

of  Christian  Knowledge 1887. 

Davis,  CArtW^'mafirne  ('* Heroes'').    $1.50.    I*utnams.  .        .  1899. 

^Y.yLEwto's,  Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages.     $1.12.    Ginn  .  1888. 

♦  Hodgkin  (T.),  rA«o(/or/c  ('» Heroes").     $1.50.     IMtnams        .  1896. 

•  nowiKiv  (^,),  Charles  the  Great.    $0.70.    Macmillan       .        .  1897. 
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(CiiABLBs),  Botnan  and  Teuton.    9I.OO.    Macmitlan, 

1864  and  188S. 
The  Frank!  ("Nationa").     #1.50.    Putnams     .         .     1896. 

Group  II. 

D  (S.  R.),  The  DarkAgts.     ILSO.     RiTiiigton        .         .  1844, 

MOMBERT,  Charles  the  Great.  9&.00.  Applelon  ....  1BS8. 
Mum  (William),  TheCoran.    40.60.    Society  for  the  Propagfttion 

of  Christian  Knowledge 1878. 

MuLLiNGBR  (J.  B.),  Schools  of  ChaHes  ths  Great.    92.00.    I/)ng- 

maiiB tSTT. 

Oman,  Bszantiae  Empire  ("Nations").     Patnams.     SI.25.         .  1802. 

Oman,  European  History,  47S-918.     fl.Td.     Macmillan  1806. 

Wbllb  (C.  L.),  Age  of  Charlemagne.     $2.00.     New  York    .         .  1B98. 

West  (A.  F.),  Alcuin.     #1.00.    .Scribnera 1890. 

FICTION. 
Prekialoric  Life. 
Waterloo  (Stanley),  Story  of  Ab. 

Egypt. 

Ebrrs  (O.),  The  Daughter  of  an  Egyptian  King.    Sixth  century  b.c. 
The  Sittert.    Second  century  b.c. 


Chcrch  (A.  J.),  Calliat.     A  story  of  the  PelopoiinesiaD  War. 
Landur  (Waltbb  S.),  Pericles  and  Atpasia. 

Rome. 

Bbcker  (A.  W.),  Gallus.  Firat  century  b.c. 
Bulwbr-Lttton,  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii. 
Chorch  (A.  J.),  The  Hammer.    Second  century  b.c. 

The  Burning  of  Rome,    Times  of  Nero. 

To  the  Lions.    Second  century  a.d. 

The  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore.    Fifth  century  a.d. 

Dahn,  Feticitai.     A  atory  of  the  barbarian  ii 
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Farkar  (F.  W.),  Darkness  and  Dawn.     Times  of  Nero. 

Jami^s  (G.  p.  U.),  Attila. 

KiNGSLKY  (Charles),  Hypaiia.     Fourth  century  a.ik 

Newman  (J.  H.),  Callista,     A  atory  of  the  persecutions. 

Pater  (Walter),  Marius  the  Epicurean,     Times  of  the  Antonines. 

Wallace,  Ben  Jlttr.     Time  of  Christ. 

Ware  (W.),  Zetwbia. 

Julian. 

Aurellan. 


INDEX. 


The  references  are  to  sections,  not  to  pages. 

Pronunciation,  except  for  the  more  familiar  names  and  terms,  is  indicated 
by  division  into  syllables  and  accentuation.  In  a  few  cases,  common  diacrit- 
ical marks  are  use<l.    The  French  n  is  represented  by  '^• 

The  index  may  be  utilize<I  for  reviews  \\\)0\\  "cross-topics."  or  topics  that 
call  for  an  arrangement  different  from  that  of  I  Ik;  text.  The  more  important 
subjects  for  such  review  are  indicated  in  black  italic. 


Aach'en.  i>M\,  note. 

Abraham.  40,  51.  W,  <>21. 

Absolute  monarchy,  Oriental,  22,  47; 
(ireek  tyrants,  107.  100  ;  early 
Roman,  2*r2,  2*»i>,  .'iOO;  new  mon- 
archy of  Caesar,  4.'<0,  444 :  medicine 
of,  renewed  by  I>iorh*lian,  521,  .')2,") ; 
nature  of,  as  a  i)olitical  system. 
52(>,  527;  it,s  virtue  exhausted,  ,")5.'i: 
inherent  weakness.  5.");>:  Teutonic, 
(ilO;  Mohammedan,  ()22. 

Abyssinia.  12. 

A-car-na'ni-a,  184.  2j;i. 

Ac-ca'di-ans,  4:5,  44,  45. 

A-chae'a.  j;oo;rraphical  <livision  <»f 
<in*ecc,  18<);  name  of  all  (IrctM'cas 
a  Roman  pnivincr.  .JStK 

Achaean  Leagrue.  ori^^in  and  I'arly 
j;rowlh.  2«iO-2<l.>:  constitution.  2«>4 : 
cxpansi<m  l>eyoii<l  Achaea,  2«>5: 
h'adinj^  pMierals,  2«>.'»;  c(»ntn«'t 
with  Sparta,  '2\'*\;  calls  in  Mace- 
douia.  2»)7:  tinal  decline.  2»W.  .iSO. 

Achaeans.  a  (inick  **  race."  in»;  dis- 
possessed by  Dorians,  101. 

A-chae'us.  fabled  ancestor  of  the 
A<haeans.  100. 

A-chilTe§,  00,  143,  238. 

A-crop'o-lis,  the  central  hill-fort 
about  which  grew  a  (^reek  citv,  0.>, 
276;  Italian,  27(5. 


Acropolis  of  Athens.  124,  171.  202. 

Ac'ti-um.  battle  of,  455,  45«>. 

A-dri-ano'ple,  battle  of,  518,  rnv*. 

Adriatic  sea,  dividing;  Greek  and 
Latin  civilizations  within  the 
Kcmnin  Empire,  301 ,  401. 4'r2 :  divid- 
in«^  (ireek  and  I^itin  empires,  580; 
dividin;^  (ireek  and  Ijitin  (lliristi- 
anity,  (>28. 

Ae'dile,  314.  3i(». 

Ae-gri'na,  \:*\.  171,  17;{.  18<;. 

Ae-gros-pot'a-mi.  battle  of,  2ir). 

Ae-mll-i-a'nu8,  Konian  enjpen»r,  4<)1 ; 
see  Si'ipio. 

Ae-o'li-ans,  a  Greek  ''  rare,"  1»0:  col- 
onies. 104. 

Ae'o-lu8.  fahled  ancestor  of  the  Ae(>- 
lians,  KH). 

Ae'qui-ans.  274.  328. 

Aes'chy-lus.  147,  172,  204. 

A-e'tl-us.  Konum  general.  ,">7(K")72. 

Ae-to'li-an  Leagrue,  2«;2.  207.  .»8:i. 

Africa,  province  of.  .382.  T^u,  582. 

Agr-a-memnon.  king  of  Mycenae,  8<). 

A-grath  o-cles,  217. 

A-gres-i-la'us,  king  (►f  Sparta,  222. 

A'grls.  reforming  king  (if  Sparta,  2tJ<>. 

Agrarian  laws,  Solon's.  120:  Spurius 
Cassius'.  310:  Liciniiis',  32r>;  the 
(iracchi's,  40<M12,  415  ;  Julius 
Caesjir's,  447. 
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A-irric'o-la,  Roman  general,  459. 

A-grrip'pa,  minister  of  Augastus,  487. 

Al'ar-ic,  563,  564. 

Alba  lion'era;  276,  333. 

Al-cae'u8, 141. 

Al^i-bia-dds,  214. 

Alc'man,  141. 

Alcuin  (Al'kwin),  647. 

Al-e-xnan'ni,  a  Teutonic  people,  511, 
555,587. 

Alexander  the  Great,  3,  20,  45,  59, 
69;  youth,  238;  accession  and  res- 
toration of  order,  239;  invades 
Asia  as  champion  of  Hellas,  239, 
240 ;  Persian  campaigns,  240 ;  in  the 
Far  East,  241;  constructive  work, 
expanding  views,  result,  242-245; 
compared  with  Caesar,  450. 

Alexandria,  name  of  many  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  after  Alexander,  243. 

Alexandria  in  Berypt,  founded,  240, 
243 ;  glory  of,  251, 254 ;  patriarchate, 
533, 627 ;  conquest  by  Saracens,  629. 

Alexandrian  Agre,  the,  254. 

Alexandrian  library,  the,  founded, 
258 ;  burned  by  monks,  541 ;  by 
Mohammedans  (?),  id. 

Alexandrian  Museum,  258. 

Al'li-a,  battle  of  the,  330. 

<<  Allies,"  the  Italian,  of  Rome,  341, 
342,343. 

Alphabet,  germs  of,  in  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  25;  Phoenician,  58; 
Greek,  98;  CreUn,  87,  note  2; 
Gothic,  538,  556. 

Alpine  race,  the,  8,  9,  274. 

Am-i-a'-nus,  537. 

Am-phic'ty-on'ic  Council,  the,  100. 

Amphictionies,  Greek,  100, 104, 181 ; 
Latin,  333,  note. 

An-ab'a-sis,  206. 

An-ekc'r6-on,  131, 141. 

An-ax-ag-'o-ras,  207. 

An-ax-i-man'der,  141. 

An-ax4m'I-n6s,  142. 

Ancestor  worship,  in  Egypt,  27, 33 ; 
Chaldea,  49;  Greece,  87.  91. 

Ancient  history,  definition  and  char- 
acter, 4. 

An'cus  Mar'ti-us,  king  of  Rome,  278. 

Angrles,  691. 


A'ni-o,  the  river,  314. 

Annals,  early  Roman,  277 ;  of  Tacitus, 
492. 

An-tal'ci-das,  Peace  of,  226. 

An-tigr'5-nids,  rulers  of  the  house  of 
Antigonus,  regent  of  Macedonia, 
386. 

An-tifir'5-nu8,  2i6. 

An'ti-och,  254,  511,  533,  627,  629. 

An-ti'6-chu8,  king  of  Syria,  384,  385. 

An-to-ni'nus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  459, 
460. 478, 492, 4(»4, 503, 507, 509. 51 1 ,  513. 

Antoninus  Pius,  459,  460,  478. 

An-t5'-ni-u8,  Marcus  (Mark  An- 
thony),  451-455. 

A-pel'138,  Greek  painter,  256. 

Aph'ro-di'tS,  100. 

A-p61'lo,  100,  132;  Belvidere,  248. 

A'quae  8ex'ti-a«,  battle  of,  421. 

A-qui-taine',  subdivision  of  Prankish 
stat€,  616,  618,  619,  625. 

Arabia,  12,  620,  622,  626.  See  Mo- 
hammed. 

"Arabic"  notation,  2,  note;  62(), 
note. 

A-r&'tus,  general  of  Achaean  League, 
265,  266,  267. 

Arcadia,  2.31. 

Ar-ca'di-us,  Roman  emperor,  519, 
663,  573,  643. 

Ar-chiro-chus,  141. 

Ar-chi.m6'de$,  259. 

Architecture,  in  Egypt,  24;  in  Chal- 
dea and  Assyria,  48;  in  Greece 
(Athens),  202;  in  Rome,  485-488; 
early  Christian,  488. 

Archon,  at  Athens,  117,  138;  king- 
archon,  107,  117. 

A're-op'a-fiTUS,  Council  of,  118,  127, 
138,  ia5. 

A'res,  100,  288. 

Ar'erin-u'sae,  battle  of,  214. 

Arrives,  see  Argos. 

Ar^os,  persistence  of  kingship,  107; 
Pheidon  tyrant,  109;  hostile  to 
Sparta,  110;  crippled  by  Sparta, 
156;  friendly  to  Persia,  167;  allied 
to  Athens  against  Sparta,  185;  joins 
Corinthian  I^eague  against  Sparta, 
22.3;  joins  Achaean  League,  265; 
sacked  by  Goths,  511,  563. 


Ar'l-ail-lBm,  53!>,  533.  62S. 
A-rl'OD,  141. 

Ar-1-o-vlB'tuH,  a  German  kiug,  43T. 
Ar-lB-torchus,  iSH. 
Ar-ls-tel'dSl,  Athenlaa  leader,  165, 
171,  IHl. 

Ar'ls-topli'a-iie§,  18'.!,  204. 

Aristotle,  quuted  oti  Athenian  his- 
tory, IIU,  VJri,  V25.  126,  vn,  lai, 
i:t;t,  m:  place  in  philoaopliy.  2UT: 
lulor  of  Alexander,  238;  Natural 
History,  244;  proofH  ul  spherivlty 
of  earth,  ■iXl 

A'rt-us,  teacher  of  the  Ariaa  Heresy, 
SB. 


trm/,  Egypliaii,  2a ;  early  Greek 
(Achaean)  ntid  Dorian  (hoplite), 
Iia.  131;  citizen  armieti,  baaed  on 
wealth,  at  Alliens,  122;  at  Rome, 
216 ;  Thebaii  phalanx.  230 ;  Mace- 
donian, 23S;  Carthaginian  mercen- 
aries. SAT ;  see  Komaii  army. 

Ar'rl-ui,  2:111,  VJ2. 

Art,  Egyptian,  24;  Chaldean  and  Ai- 
Hyrian,  48;  early  Greek,  140;  in 
Age  of  Fedctes.  201-203;  in  Alex- 
andrian Age,  a-Vi. 

Ar-tax-erx'Ss.  hiiig  of  Persia,  222, 
22t!. 

Ar-te-me'Bl-um,  battle  of,  170, 

Ar'te-mlB,  100. 

Aryaa  race  and  language,  C.  note,  68. 

Asiatic  plaffue,  21.1,  nil. 

As-pa'al-a,  2111. 

Aaaembliei,  Homeric  folkmuot.  97: 
Athenian,  Spartan.  Runiitn,  Teu- 
tonic, Hee  each;  In  Britain  after 
Teutonic  conquest,  612,  bl4;  Frank- 
iahMayfleld,6I2.015. 

AB'sur-Na.t'Blr-Pal,  53. 

Aasyrln.  geography,  39;  political  his- 
tory,  41 ;  writing.  44:  literature  and 
science,  45,  40:  society,  47:  art.4M: 
religion  and  morals,  W.  50.  53,  54; 
contriliulion  tn  government  (sa- 
traps).74;  a  Roman  province.  474. 

Aa-tar'to,  .'i!i.  Xil. 

At'auU,  Gothic  king,  «». 
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Ath-».aii'sl-UB,  53S. 

A-thS'nS,  100.  2SS. 

Athenian  Aaembly,  under  EupatHd 
rule,  IIH;  oonstitutioo  of  classes, 
122;  afi«r  Solon,  127.  129;  after 
Cleisthenes,  135-137;  of  Pericles, 
191.      See  Assembly. 

Athenian  colonization,  see  Cle- 
rucbs. 

Athenian  dlcaaterl«0,  lOli;  payment 
of,  197. 

Athenian  "  generals "  (rtrattgi), 
138.  193. 

Athenian  "  LeaderB  of  the  peo- 
ple"  (dfinuf/ouuei),  193. 

Athenian  political  capacity.  198. 

Athenian  senate,  after  Solon,  137; 
after  Cleisthenes.  137, 138, 194,  See 
Areopagus. 

Athenian  state-par,  197, 

Athens,  legendary  founding, 93;  type 
of  Ionic  cities,  99;  relation  to  At- 
tica, 114;  bow  far  a  type  of  Greek 
cities.llli;  declineof  Homeric  king- 
ship in,  117;  ri»e  of  archona,  117; 
Eupatrid  political  oppression,  118; 
economic  oppression,  119;  rise  of 
the  hoplites,  121;  constitution  of 
classes,  122;  Draco,  124;  Solon's 
reforms,  I2S-129;  Pelsistratua,  131, 
132;  Cleisthenes'  reforms,  133-13U; 
part  in  Ionian  revolt,  108;  Perttan 
heralds,  160;  Marathon.  IHl.  162; 
a  naval  power,  165;  second  Persian 
invasion,  1G7;  at  battle  of  Artemi- 
sium.  170;  abandoned  to  Persians, 
171;  battle  of  SalamU,  172,  173; 
receives  offers  from  Persians,  174; 
second  destruction  of  the  city,  174; 
part  at  Plataea.  175;  building  of- 
walls,  177 ;  glory  from  Persian  War, 
179;  assumes  leadership  of  Asiatic 
Greeks,  179,  180;  at  Mycale,  180; 
contederacy  of  Delos.  180,  181 ;  ex- 
pels Persians  from  Aegean,  182, 
183;  reduces  rebellious  members  of 
League  to  position  of  subjects,  183; 
Alhenian  Empire,  183,  184;  aids 
Sparta  against  Helots,  185 ;  re- 
nounces alliance  with  Sparta,  185; 
marvelous  activity,  185;  land  em- 
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pire,  186 ;  loss,  187  ;  truce  with 
Sparta,  188  ;  peace  with  Persia, 
188;  power,  189;  population,  190; 
cleruchs,  190;  revenues,  191;  con- 
stitution of  Pericles,  192-ltt9;  gov- 
ernment of  the  Empire,  199;  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  Athens,  201- 
210;  Peloiwnnesian  War,  211-21(J; 
resources,  213;  the  plague,  213; 
rule  of  the  Four  Hundred,  21.5; 
siege  and  surrender,  210  ;  rule  of 
The  Thirty,  220;  democratic  res- 
toration, 220 ;  Corinthian  War 
against  Sparta,  22^^-225 ;  Long 
Walls  rehuilt,  225;  attempted  sur- 
prise by  Sparta,  227 ;  new  Athenian 
confederacy,  229;  shelters  Theban 
exiles,  22^);  joins  Sparta  against 
Thebes,  2.31;  contest  with  Philip 
II.,  2.34;  defeat  at  Chaeronea.  %^>; 
philoso])hic  center  in  Alexandrian 
Age,  254;  freed  from  Macedonian 
garrison  by  Aratus,  2*J5;  refuses  to 
join  Achaean  League,  205,  note; 
sacked  by  Goths,  511,  50:^. 

A'thos,  Mount,  101 ;  canal,  100. 

At'tal-ids,  rulers  of  the  house  of 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamum,  253. 

At'tl-ca,  9.3,  99,  101,  190. 

Attic  comedy,  204. 

AVtil-a,  570,  571,572. 

Augrurs  (Roman),  290,  291,  327. 

Au-eru8'tine  (Saint),  5«)8;  condemns 
pagan  learning,  540. 

Au-firu8'tU8  (Octavius,  Octavianus), 
451  ;  forms  Second  Triumvirate, 
4.52;  overthrows  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius  at  Philippi,  452;  overthrows 
Anthony  at  Actium,4.'>5 ;  establishes 
the  Empire, 45<1 :  eventsof  rule, 458; 
imiMjrial  constitution,  republican 
forms,  44>2,  40.3 ;  extends  territory, 
471,472;  building,  48<i;  Augustan 
Age  in  literature,  491 ;  a  title  of 
future  empenirs,  .'521. 

Au'ra-maz'da  (A-hu'ra  Maz'da). 
Persian  god,  72. 

Au-re'li-an,  Rtjman  emperor,  4<)1, 511, 
515. 

Au8  tra'si-a,  division  of  Prankish 
state,  010.  Old. 


A-vara,  .'569. 

Av 'en-tine,  one  of  Rome's  Seven 
Hills,  280,  319. 

Bft'al,  59,  357. 

Babylon  (see  also  Chaldea) ,  capital, 
40;  conquered  by  Assyria,  41;  re- 
volt, 42;  new  Babylonian  Empire, 
42;  Persian  capture,  42,  <>9;  indus- 
try, 43;  writing  and  libraries,  44, 
45;  Hanging  Gardens,  48;  influence 
on  Persia,  71;  Alexander's  con- 
quest, 24<J;  Alexander  dies  at,  241. 

Bac'tri-a,  241. 

Ba^r'eark,  .557. 

Bagrdad,  (;25. 

Barbarian  invasions,  Scythian,  41, 
72;  Celtic  (Gauls),  248,  .3:«;  Teu- 
tonic attacks  on  Roman  world, 
first  century  b.c,  421,  4.37;  re- 
newed, third  century  A.D.,  459, 511; 
successful  in  fourth  century,  503  ff . ; 
not  stronger  than  those  repulsed 
by  Marius  and  Caesar,  543,  590. 

Bar'ca,  see  Hamilcar. 

Barrack  Emperors,  the,  401,  512. 

Ba-sil'i-ca,  488. 

Bavaria,  added  to  Prankish  state  by 
sons  of  Clovis,  589;  independent 
after  Dagobert,  018;  reconquered 
by  Martel,  019;  incorporated  in 
kingdom  of  Charlemagne,  (J.38,  0.39. 

Bel-i-sa'ri.\is.  5(^3,  .5(r7,  582. 

Benedict,  Saint,  rules  of,  ri03. 

Ben-e-dic' tines,  003;  see  Monasti- 
cism. 

Ben-e-ven'tum,  battle  of,  i«5. 

Be'o-wulf,  Song  of,  557. 

Berber,  8.  21 ,  .357. 

Berlin  Papyrus,  the,  22,  30,  32. 

Bishop,  5.3;^;  civil  authority,  (».'«;  of 
Rome,  see  Papacy. 

Bi-thyn'i-a,  Roman  pro\nnce,  400. 

Bo-a-dl-c6'a,  470. 

Boe-o'ti-a,  141,  187. 

Boeotian  League,  22(»,  201. 

Bohemia,  tributary  state  of  Charle- 
magne. t'AO. 

Book  of  the  Dead  (Egyptian),  29, 

Bren'nus,  Gallic  chieftain,  330. 


Britain,  Phoenician  trade,  57;  Cae- i  CaMg'u-l*  (Caiiia  Caesar,  graiiilso 
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11,437;  . 
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by  ClauJiuB,  4SS,  iVt;  foiupletei 
b;  Agriciila,  159:  extent  ot  Hoinan 
power  in,  473;  Hadrian'a  Wa)l.4.-ill, 
475;  diiicese  of,  &H  :  Teulonli'  lOii- 
quest,  591 ;  aluw  and  tliorongli  ac- 
cupstlnn.  S92;  reHult,  a  TeutcmiR 
state,  riii:i ;  cnnverHinn  nl  TenKiiilc 
stales  to  Cliri8tianity,.'ilH;  pulitliikl 
K«ultit.  sm. 

Brutus.  LnciiuJumuB,  ;inO;  Marcos, 
44>J,  4.'>4. 

Bud'dha,  2,  note. 

Bureaucracy,     in     Egypt.    21  ; 
Roman    Kutpire,    021,    0^1,    5^ 
nature  i>r,  IfX,  SV. 

BuTBUDdlans.  n  Tuulonii;  |wople,  ,V1 
IseeTeutonal:  convened  to  A  rim  i 
Christianity.  .'WW;  settle  in  (iuiil, 
sea.  mi;  fint  Teutonic  wrillen 
code,  .llill ;  Tevurenra  foi  Rome,  ."itlti ; 
Joins  Rome  aj^inst  Hiiiis,  li'O:  iil- 
lacked  byCl<ivi!i,589:  niiiubeni.S<<i. 

Bursundy.   a    snlwliviNion    or    tli 


i>t  A 


iis).4.'>H 


Ctillpba.  lui, 

Cal'U-as.  Peace  or.  IMS. 

Cal-Ucrft-tS  .  -J&I. 

Cal-U'nus.  141. 

Ca-mll'lus,  ifM,  note. 

Cam-pa'Dl-n,  Ktruni'anBin.2;4;  Sam- 
Ultes  recover,  ^4, 3:(:2;  attacked  liy 
hili  Saniiiilcs,  XQ;  Rome  callitd  iti, 
:i;i2  ;  Cainpanian  inerceiiacles  In 
SiH1j,;i.T!l. 

Campus  Mar'tl-us,  4X7. 


C&DI 


D-ltee,  1 


;.  filfi. 


Roman 


t,  Glii. 


Caesar,  a  title  of  the  Riimnn  em- 
peror. 463;  survival  in  mixlern  Im- 
perial IIIIeH,  4«3.  note ;  an  aasisUnt 
of  the  emperor,  520. 

CaeBar.Caliui  JuHub,  Btndied  oratory 
at  Rhodes,  'JM;  In  hiding  trom 
Sulla,  4-'S;  ri»e  in  Poinpey's  ab- 
sence,4^15;  clmrncler  and  aims.  435; 
First  Trlninvlniie,  4:!li:  In  Gaul, 
437;  tlie  liu|ie  of  llie  aniijpct  na- 
tionalities, 440  :  Civil  War,  4:»- 
444;  master  of  the  world.  444  ;  ihiI- 
icy  III  recti  ncl  Hal  ion.  445;  power 
and  titles,  44G;  general  reform,  447; 
provinces  under.  44)t:  murder,  44!>; 
place  tn  hlslory,  4.W  ;  compared 
wllh  Alexander  and  Naiml con,  4,10 ; 
in  Romiin  llleraluro.  -KKI. 

Calendar,  tlie.  EKyptlan,  ai;  Thnl- 
dean.  45;  Rcmmn.  rernrmed  liy 
Caetiar,  44T,  and  note. 


I  Cap- pa- do 'cl- one,  Til. 

Capua,  joinn  Hannibal,  3l!7;  besiegeil 
byRomc.ara;  destmyed,  3i7i  re- 
rounded  liy  Cncsar.  447. 

Car-O'Cal'la,   Kumnu  emiiertir,  4(il, 

Ca'ri-ans,  the.  Til,  H4,  lK->. 

Car-0-lln'8'l-an  dynsKtv,  descuniled 
fnun  riuirl.>,s  Mnrtel.  irei. 

Car'thage.  Plmeniciau  colony,  .W; 
attacks  (in^cks  in  KIcily.  l.Vi,  I(i7: 
ilerealeil  at  Himera,  174;  siuniH- 
cance  or  re|nilse,  17l>:  held  in  check 
by  AllieniHii  name.  18!);  reuewa 
attempts  on  Sicily.  UI7 ;  one  of  live 
great  |iiiwers,:i5(i;  the  rival  of  Rome 
In  the  West,  3S(l;  cliaracter  of  civil- 
iiatiim,  :iWi.  :B!I:  First  Ponic  War 
—  loss  of  Sicily,  ;W1,  aW;  Merce- 
nary War  —  loss  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica.  Si-t;  Second  Punic  War  — 
loss  of  Spain  and  innch  of  Africa, 
iKiS-STi;  destruction  after  Tliird 
Punic  War,  :t79-:WKJ:  allempt  or 
(iracchus  to  reround,  41.5.  417  :  ri>- 
fimndeil  by  Caesar.  447 :  capital  of 
Vandal  klnedom,.'.)!!. 

Carthage.  Council  of,  condemns 
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of  Carthage,  379;  on  Roman  sla- 
very,  405 ;  attempts  at  reform,  407; 
literary  works,  489. 

Cato  the  Youngrer,  character  and 
political  ideal,  435 ;  defeat  at  Thap- 
sus,  444 ;  death  at  Utica,  444,  note. 

Ca-tullus,  490. 

Cau'dine  Forks,  battle  of,  334. 

Ce 'crops,  93,  503. 

Celts,  H,  248,  262,  569;  see  Gauls. 

Censor  (Roman),  325,  327,  344,  346. 

Centuries,  Roman  army  of,  295 ;  As- 
sembly, see  Roman  Assemblies. 

Ce'os,  141. 

Ce-ra-ml'cus,  202. 

Cer'y-ne'ia,  263. 

€;haer'o-ne'-a,  battle  of,  236. 

-ehalcidlc  Confederacy,  228. 

-e^ards,  colonies  in  Thrace,  106;  an 
Athenian  cleruchy,  133. 

•€?hal-de'a  (see  Babylon),  early  home 
of  civilization,  12;  geography  and 
fertility,  39;  myths,  40;  First  Chal- 
dean Empire,  40 ;  Second  (or  Baby- 
lonian) Empire,  42;  literature  and 
science,  44-46;  calendar,  45;  soci- 
ety, 47;  arts,  48;  religion  and 
morals,  49;  place  in  history,  78. 

Chalons  (sha-loii),  battle  of,  570,  572 ; 
significance,  570,  625. 

Charlemafirne  (sharl-e-man'),  form 
of  name,  636,  note;  condition  of 
Prankish  state  at  accession,  636; 
character  and  place  in  history.  636, 
(>49 ;  expands  civilization,  636 ;  wars 
with  Saxons,  637 ;  other  conqnests, 
6:^;  political  aim,  639, 640;  renews 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  641, 
642;  organization,  615;  relation  to 
the  Church,  64f>;  schools,  647. 

Charles  Mar-ter,  Mayor  of  the  Pal- 
ace,619;  reasserts  Prankish  author- 
ity over  frontier  provinces,  619; 
repulses  Saracens  at  Tours,  625; 
rules  without  a  king,  633;  refuses 
to  aid  Pope  against  Lombards,  634. 

-Cher-so-nese',  164. 

Chiefs,  Council  of,  Homeric,  96,  97; 
origin  of  Spartan  senate,  111,  and 
Athenian  Areopagus,  118 ;  of  Roman 
senate,  292,  294 ;  Teutonic,  559. 


Chinese,  2  and  note,  79. 

Christianity,  birth  of  Christ,  458;  con- 
trast with  the  higher  pagan  philos- 
ophy, 505 ;  debt  to  Roman  Empire, 
506;  debt  to  Empire  in  political 
organization,  533;  persecution  of, 
507-510,  and  458,459,460,516;  num- 
ber of  adherents  and  organization 
in  third  century,  528;  Constantino 
makes  it  a  favored  religion,  516, 
528,  629 ;  persecutions  by,  518,  530 : 
effect  upon  slavery  and  gladiatorial 
games,  531 ;  reaction  of  paganism 
upon  Christianity,  531 ;  conversion 
of  barbarians  influenced  by  early 
conversion  of  Empire,  532;  church 
organization — hierarchic  and  mo- 
narchic tendencies,  533 ;  rise  of  here- 
sies, 534 ;  Arian  heresy  and  Nicenc 
Council,  535;  attitude  of  Church 
toward  pagan  learning,  5:^9,  540; 
Teutonic  and  I^tin  Christianity 
compared,  557;  Arianism  of  Teu- 
tonic invaders  (except  Pranks  and 
Saxons),  536,558;  Franks  converted 
to  orthodox  Christianity,  588;  ad- 
vantage of  Pranks  against  Arian 
rivals,  588,  589;  Saxons  in  Britain 
converted,  594;  old  Celtic  Church 
in  Britain,  594;  Council  of  Whitby, 
594 ;  nature  of  Christianity  among 
Teutonic  conquerors,  600;  moral 
excellence  even  in  Dark  Ages.  600, 
601 ;  Monasticism  (which  see),  602- 
605;  rise  of  Papacy  (which  see), 
627-632;  Latin  and  Greek  Christi- 
anity, 534,  628;  Greek  churches 
lost  in  great  part  to  Mohammedans, 
629;  iconoclastic  quarrel,  629,  631; 
Great  Schism,  629-631.  See  Greek 
Christianity  and  Latin  Christianity. 

-CQiry-sos'tom,  Saint,  538. 

Cicero,  435,  450, 490. 

Clliclan  pirates,  434. 

Ciliclans,  76. 

Cimbri,  invasion  by,  421. 

Ci-min'i-an  Forest,  331. 

Ci'mon,  182,  185. 

Cin'a-don.  221. 

Cin-cin-na'tus,  .'^28,  note. 

Cin'na,  426. 
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Cis-arpine  Gkiul,  271;  joins  Sam- 
Dites  against  Rome,  334;  subdued 
up  to  Apennines,  335 ;  again  threat- 
ens Italy;  conquered,  363;  citizen- 
ship conferred  by  Julius  Caesar, 
440;  furnishes  Caesar's  army,  44(), 
443;  incorporated  in  Italy,  448. 

City-state,  the,  of  the  Greeks,  93, 94 ; 
decline  of,  218. 

Ci-vl'lis,  476. 

Cm/ization,  first  homes,  12-13;  ex- 
pansion in  Asia,  68 ;  expansion  un- 
der Persian  rule,  69,  72;  Oriental 
progress  summarized.  78,  79;  Eu- 
ropean type,  80 ;  beginnings  in 
Greece,  why,  82,  83,  84 ;  Greek  and 
Oriental  relations,  87;  fusion  of 
Greek  and  Oriental,  243-245;  Latin 
and  Greek,  under  Roman  sway, 
contrasted,  391 :  expansion  of  Latin 
(Caesar) ,  437 ;  expansion  under  Au- 
gustus, and  later,  471-474 ;  Roman 
and  Teutonic  contributions  to  later 
European,  61i5-615;  area  extended 
by  Charlemagne,  6i^  ;  Oriental 
character  of  Mohammedan,  626. 

Clan  (gens,  pi.  gentes),  Greek,  91,  *.»2; 
clan  village,  93;  Roman,  286;  Teu- 
tonic, 559. 

Classical  history,  defined,  3. 

Claud'i-an,  Roman  poet,  on  unity  of 
Roman  world,  481. 

Claudius,  Appius,  the  decemvir,  320, 
321 ;  the  censor,  335, 343,  'M!i ;  Caius 
Claudius  Nero,  consul ,  against  Han- 
nibal, 373;  Tiberius  Claudius,  em- 
peror, 41-64  A.D.,  458,  480;  Marcus 
Aurelius  Claudius  (Claudius  11.), 
461,  511. 

Cla-zom'e-nae,  226. 

Cleisth'e-n68,  132-139. 

Cle-oxn'e-nSs,  reforming  king  of 
SpartA.  20^),^267. 

Cle'on,  Athenian  demagogue, 214, 215. 

Cle-o-pa'tra,  20,  444. 

Cler'uchs,  Athenian  colonists,  133, 
190,  199. 

Clo-til'da,  wife  of  Clovis,  588. 

Clo'vls  (Clod'o-wig) ,  527-530, 597, 610, 
note. 

Cni'dus,  battle  of,  224. 


Co'drus.legendary  kingof  Athens,  117. 

Coliseum,  487. 

Col'line  Gate,  battle  of,  427. 

Co-lo'ni,  serfs,  549. 

Colonization,  Greek,  102-106;  Athe- 
nian cleruchies,  13;J,  190,  199;  Ro- 
man, 33<),  415,  417,  418,  447. 

Comitia,  see  Roman  Assembly. 

Comitium,  280. 

Comercium,  338. 

Com-mo'dus,  Roman  emperor,  459, 

Companions,  Teutonic,  560,  611. 

Com-pur-era'tion,  608. 

Con-fu'cl-us,  2,  note. 

Congress  of  Corinth,  236. 

Con-nu'bi-um,  338. 

Conon,  Athenian  general,  224. 

Con'stan-tine  the  Great,  516,  517, 
520-522,  528-aiO,  5:i5. 

Constantine  IV.,  624. 

Constantine  VI.,  deposed  by  Irene, 
VA\ ;  succeeded  in  the  West  by 
Charlemagne,  641,  W3. 

Constantinople,  51(J,  Sil'^,  562,  5(i3, 
rAA. 

Con-Stan  ti-us,  son  of  Constantine  I., 
517. 

Consular  tribunes,  Roman,  324-326. 

Consuls,  Roman,  established,  :)00, 
:K)1  ;  imperium,  301 ;  limitations, 
.'J02,  304;  set  aside  for  decemvirs, 
320;  restored,  321;  set  aside  for 
consular  tribunes,  324,  325;  re- 
stored, one  always  to  be  a  plebeian, 
326;  a  curule  office,  344,  346. 

Cor-cy'ra,  106,  167, 184,  211. 

Cordova,  caliphate  of,  625. 

Co-rin'na,  141. 

Corinth,  105,  109,  15<»,  177,  186,  211, 
223,  265,  267,  389,  477.  611. 

Corinthian  War.  223,  224. 

Co'ri-o-la'nus,  328,  note. 

Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  408, 
418. 

Cor-o-nae'a,  battle  of,  186. 

Corsica,  lost  by  Carthage  to  Rome, 
:^63. 

Cos,  247. 

Creis'sus,  member  of  First  Triumvir- 
ate. 432.  433,  436,  438. 

Cretan  alphabet,  87,  note. 
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Orit'i-as,  one  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens, 
220. 

Croe'Bus,  68,  69, 157. 

Cu-nax'a,  battle  of,  222. 

Cu-ne'i-form  writingr,  44. 

Curia,  the  Roman,  286,  287. 

Curials,  Roman,  547. 

Curiate  Assembly,  see  Roman  As- 
sembly. 

Curio,  lieutenant  of  Caesar,  45(). 

Curule  office,  :m,  aiw. 

Cylon,  123. 

Cynics,  the,  257. 

Cy-nos-ceph'a-lae,  battle  of,  384. 

Cyprus,  87,  226,  251. 

Cy-re'ne,  106. 

Cyrus,  the  Great,  69,  75,  157;  the 
Younger,  222. 

Dacia,  4()1,474,  511. 

Daer'o-bert,  king  of  the  Franks,  617, 
(i3(j. 

Darius  I.,  king  of  Persia,  72,  75,  76, 
161,  16(>. 

Darius  Codoxnannus,  king  of  i^ersia, 
240. 

Dark  Agres,  the,  595. 

David,  king  of  the  Hebrews,  62. 

Dec'arch-ies,  rule  of,  under  Spartan 
protection,  219. 

Decemvirs,  Roman,  320-322. 

De'cius,  Roman  emperor,  461,  509. 

Delos,  Confederacy  of,  founded  by 
Aristeides,  provisions,  181 ;  work 
and  growth,  182;  becomes  an  Athe- 
nian Empire,  183,  184. 

Delphi,  oracle  at,  100, 118, 132, 167, 171 . 

Demes,  Attic,  135,  136. 

De-me'ter,  100. 

De-moc'ri-tus,  207. 

De-mo8'the-n§§.  2.'i4. 

Demnark.  640.  648. 

De-si- de'ri-us,  last    Ix>mbard  king, 

Despotism,  see  Absolute  Monarchy. 

Dictator,  Roman,  :i05,  327,  344,  ;i4<;; 
permanent  office,  Sulla,  428;  Cae- 
sar, 44<>. 

Diocese,  civil  division  of  Roman 
Empire,  521 ;  table  of,  521 ;  ecclesi- 
astical, 533. 


Di-o-cle'ti-an.  516,  520-^23. 
Di-o-do'rus,  491. 
Di-ogr'e-nSs,  the  Cynic,  257. 
Di-o-ny si-US,   tyrant   of    Syracuse, 

217;  Roman  historian,  277,491. 
Di-o-ny'sus,  131,  204;  theater  of,  at 

Athens,  205. 
Divination,  Roman  from   Etruscan, 

274,  note. 
Do-mi'ti-an,  reign,  459;  wall  on  the 

Danube,  475. 
"  Donation  of  Constantine,"  (>:r>. 
'*  Donation   of    Pippin,"  6:V4,  <Ki5, 

6:^8. 

Do-nothingr  king's,  the,  ()17. 

Do'ri-ans,  a  (ireek  race.  *.>8;  oligar- 
chies in  Greek  cities,  156;  the  in- 
vasion, 101,  102,  114;  colonies,  104, 
217. 

Dorus,  fabled  ancestor  of  the  Dorians, 
100. 

Dra'co,  124,  128. 

Dru'sus,  tribune,  rival  of  Gracchus, 
417. 

Drusus  the  Younerer,  pr(»posal  to 
extend  Roman  citizenship.  423. 

Dy'arch-y,  4()2. 

Early  Law,  rigidity  of,  277. 

East  Anerlia,  591 . 

Eastern  Empire,  see  Roman  Empire. 

Ebro.  boun<l:iry  of  Spanish  mark.TvW. 

Ec-ba-ta'na.  240. 

Education,  Greek.  208;  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  48;i,  484;  decline 
after  the  third  century,  540,  541 ; 
Roman  schools  almost  disappear, 
595;  revival  under  Charlemagne, 
CAl. 

Egypt,  early  home  of  civilization,  12 ; 
physical  geography,  14, 15 :  political 
geography,  16;  history,  17-20;  i)eo- 
ple,  21,  22;  i^>osition  of  women,  23; 
industries  and  art,  24;  literature, 
25;  science,  26;  religion, 27:  moral- 
ity, 28-34;  connection  with  Chal- 
dean culture,  37;  conquest  by 
Persia,  69;  place  in  civilization, 
78;  revolt  against  Persia,  186:  wel- 
comes Alexander,  240;  one  of  the 
great  ix)wers  of  the  Graeco-Orien- 
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tut  world,  24T;  falBtory  under  the 
Pto1«iDles,251 ;  alliance  with  Rome.' 
383,  384 ;  s  diocese  o[  the  Bomaii 
Empire.  321. 
m-a-gab'a-Ius,  RomsD  erapemr,  461. 

Bloy.  Saint,  Blihop,  sermon  on  good 

worlin,  UOl. 
Bm-ped'D-cieg,  207. 
Ihnpire,  term  defioed,  frll,  note. 
Bn'tll-us,  4H'J. 
ELpam-i-Don'daa,  230,  231. 
BpbSBUB,  104,  140, 141. 
Bph-i-art«5,  IH.1,  2U0. 
Ephora,  Spartan,  112,  113. 
Bp-Iti-te'tUB,  4!ll ;  eitracLi  from,  504. 
ESplcuruB,  2ST. 
B-pl'ruBlEpeir 
BqultSB,   Roiui 


ot,  ; 


Br-o-toa'the-Dfia,  keeper  o(  Alexan- 
drian library,  25!>. 
B-rac-tbe'um,  202. 
E-re'trl-a,  liW,  IRI. 
Esaex,  kingdom  of  tbe  East  Saxons. 

Ethiopia.  12.  19,  20. 

B-tru'rl-a,  274. 

Btruscans,  m.  274.  JKH.  :B0,  3.11. 
Bu-boe'a.  KMi.  !;<:{,  ITO,  1H7,  215. 
Eu'clid.  25i>. 

Bu-doz'i-a.  Roninn  ^ttipress,  972. 
Bu-pa'trlda.  at  Albens,  117-124. 
Euphrates.  37, ;«,  243,  4.%.  023. 
Eu-re-ma'dOD.  Laltle  of  the,  1H3. 
Eu-rlp'i-dSg.  201,  243. 
Bu-se'bi-us,  evcleslaatloal  blatiiry  of, 
:  i-nndemnB  pa^D  leamliig,  .VIO. 


>pl-u 


,  Kff. 


Bxarcb  ot  Bavenna,  0»4,  OSS. 
Fctbius  PIctor,  historian  ot  Rome, 


ot  European  syaten 


liO,  till. 


Flnua.  .Ml.aw,5T0. 

FlATtaa  Caeaars.  the.  4K), 

Franks,  early  lovasious,  Sll  ;  a 
Teutonic  people.  KH;  early  home, 
fi68;  settlement  in  northern  QaiU, 
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DOS;  resistance  to  Attlla,, 170;  real 
advance  beRlns,  OSti ;  causes  ot  pre- 
eminence over  other  Teutonic  con- 
querors, 3X6;  small  nuiabers,  S9II; 
conquest  of  Gaul  and  the  Aiemannl 
by  Clovis,  Nt7 ;  con  version  to  ortho- 
dox Clirislianitj,  588;  ImpiirtaDce, 
CH8,9KI;  seixureof  Burgundian  and 
VlsiKOtbic  territory,  089;  consolida- 
tion of  Frankisb  tribes.  5Ky;  suur 
of  Clovia  add  Bavatia  and  Thurin- 
KiatothePrankishstate,SN9;  eliief 
divisions  of  stale,  Olli;  decline  ot 
Merovingian  line  after  Uagobert. 
61T,  61M;  rlseot  mayors.  018;  new 
Teutonic  conquest  by  the  East 
Fmnks,  Testrj',  618;  renrKanixa- 
tion  ot  tlie  state,  618;  Martel  reas- 
serts authority  over  tbe  frontier 
dukedoms.  61i);  repulses  Saracens, 
Ki5;  rule  of  Martel. sole  mayor.HXI; 
Karlmann  and  Pippin,  633;  Pippin 
assumes  crown,  with  papal  sano- 
tion.  033.  034;  extends  autbority 
over  north  Italy,  634:  condition  at 
Charlemagne's  accession.  636 ;  new 
expansion  of  territory,  037.  638;  a 
Teutonic  state,  <i30;  buffer  states 
against  barbarians  on  the  east,  010; 
revival  of  Roman  Empire  in  tbe 
West.  641.  See  Roman  Empire  ot 
tbe  West. 
Fra'ya.  Teutonic  deity,  558. 

Oa'de;  (Cadiz),  08. 
Qa-laU-a.  248. 

Oalba,  458,  «M. 

Oalen,  492. 

Oal-ll-e'nuB.  Etoman  emperor.  461. 

Oaul,  condition  before  Caesar,  437; 
Caesar's  conquest.  43T  ;  prosperity 
In  third  century,  47H ;  Teulouir  in- 
vaslous.  504;  VIslgolhic  sUte  Id 
south,  568;  Burgiindians  in  suulh- 
east,  S66;  Franks  in  north.  568; 
Roman  aathority  in  north,  508 :  in- 
vasion of  Huns,  570;  Gaul  united 
by  tbeFranks, 587-590.  See  Franks. 

Oauls.  invasion  ot  Greece.  248,  202: 
in  north  luly,  274  ;  sack  Rome.  330. 

Oaul,  the  Dy1ii%.M&. 
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Oaza,  siege  of,  240. 

Oei'ser-ic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  572. 

Gelon,  155,  1G7,  217. 

Qens,  see  Clan. 

Oe-nu'ci-us,  319. 

Qermans,  see  Teutons. 

Gibraltar,  straits  of,  623. 

Ol8Mliatorial  srames,  4i)3,  497. 

Oor-di-a'nuB  1.,  II.,  and  III.,  4()1. 

Oor'sri-as,  207. 

Oosh'en,  (JO. 

Qoths,  511,  518,  555,  558;  see  Ostro- 
goths and  Visigoths. 

Orac'chus,  Caius,  authority  for  griev- 
ances of  Italy,  400,  note;  character 
and  aims,  413;  wins  populace  and 
equites,  414;  agrarian  reform,  415; 
colonization,  415;  personal  rule, 
416;  attempt  to  extend  citizen- 
ship, 417;  killed,  417;  work  over- 
thrown, 418. 

OracchuB,  Ti-be'ri-us  Sera-pro'ni-us, 
character  and  aims,  408;  agrarian 
reform ,  409-412 ;  attempt  to  extend 
citizenship,  411;  murder,  411. 

Oraeco-Oriental  World,  the,  merg- 
ing of  East  and  West  by  Alexander, 
242-245;  Wars  of  the  Succession, 
246;  political  situation  in  third 
century  B.C.,  247;  Gallic  invasion, 
248;  decline,  249;  single  stiitcs  in 
outline,  250-253:  society,  254 ;  liter- 
ature, 255;  art,  23();  philosophy, 
257;  libraries  and  science,  258, 
259;  absorbed  or  conquered  by 
Rome,  which  see. 

Ora-ni'cus,  battle  of  the,  240. 

Ora'ti-an,  Roman  emperor,  518,  5.*i0. 

Greek  Christianity  (see  Christi- 
anity, to  the  Great  Schism),  Icono- 
clasm,  029;  position  of  Patriarch, 
629. 

Greek  drama,  131, 141,  204 

Greek  education,  208. 

Greek  federations,  2()1  ff . 

Greek  fire,  624.  I 

Greek   philosophy,    141,   142,   207,  | 
257.  I 

Greek  religrion,  99,  100, 143.  I 

Greeks,    3,   (>,    13,    19,   46,    08,    69;  ' 
Greece  typicai  of   Europe,  80-82 ;  I 


physical  geography,  8^i,  84 ;  Homer 
and  art^haeology,  85, 86 ;  Mycenaean 
and  Achaean  cultures,  87,  88 ;  eco- 
nomic features  of  Heroic  Age,  89. 90 ; 
tribal  organization,  91, 92 ;  the  city- 
state,  93, 94 ;  early  political  organi- 
zation, 95-97;  from  the  Dorian 
emigration  to  the  Persian  wars, 
98-152;  gap  in  the  evidence  after 
Homer,  IW;  "races,"  99;  unity  of 
culture,  100;  colonization,  101-106 ; 
from  kings  to  democracies,  107- 
lOf);  rise  of  Sparta,  110-113;  Athens 
to  500  B.C.,  114-1.39 ;  intellectual  de- 
velopment to  500  B.C.,  140-151 ;  the 
Persian  wars,  152-175;  significance 
of  Greek  victory,  176;  division  of 
Hellas  into  two  rival  leagues, 
178  ff. ;  Athenian  supremacy,  178- 
210  (see  Athens) :  Pelo]X)nnesian 
War,  211-216;  the  Western  Greeks, 
217 ;  decline  of  the  city-state,  218 . 
Spartan  supremacy,  219-230  (see 
Sparta) ;  Theban  supremacy,  231 : 
subjected  to  Macedon ,  2:V2-236 ;  his- 
tory of  Hellas  merged  in  that  of 
(jlraeco-Orieiital  world,  2.37  (see 
Alexander  and  (iraeco-Oriental 
world);  Hellenizing  the  East.  242, 
243;  (ireek  cities  in  the  Orient, 
243;  federal  period  in  Greece,  260- 
268  (see  Achaean  League) :  domi- 
nance of  Macedonia,  2(>0;  of  Rome, 

:m. 

GrefiTory  the  Great,  Pope,  628, 
note;  (Gregory  II.  and  III.,  ()31. 

Gun'do-bald,  king  of  the  Burgun- 
dians,  5fi6. 

Ha'dri-an,  Roman  emperor,  459,  480, 

."09. 
Hadrian,  Pope,  a'Vi,  note. 
Hadrian's  Wall,  459,  476. 
Hal-li-car.ncu3'sus,  2(Xi. 
Hall'statt  culture,  88. 
Halys  River,  <W. 
Ha  mil'car  Bar'ca,  366. 
Hannibal.  250,  .367,  370-374,  379. 
Ha'roun-al  Ra'schid,  (>48. 
Has'dru-bal  Barca,  373,  Hasdrubal, 

commander  in  Third  Punic  War,  381. 


Hebrews,  3,  note,  18,  56,  60-6T,  70 

H«-(ri'ra,  tlie  MobammedBn,  621.  &ii 
Helen,  wife  □(  Menelaiis.  Ki. 
HeUaa,82,  UH,  105,  eK.;  tee  Creeks. 
Hel-le'nfia,  H2,  lOO,  105;  see  Greeks. 
Hel'lsB-pont,  tlie,  lliU.  IK!,  ti'iS. 
Helots,  the,  irj;  revolt,  1S5, 
Hel-ve'ti-l 


18,  100, 


victor  in  the  Teutoberg 


Hep'tBTch-y,  5111 
He'ra,  lUd,  2KH. 
Her-ft-clel'tus,  14:i. 
Herat,  24:). 
Heresies,  Kit.  628. 
Hermaim, 

Forest,  41 
Her'mef,  IDO. 

Hermits,  in  the  Giuitera  Cliurch,  liOJ. 
Her'Dl-cauB,  the.  32M,  nule. 
Berodotiu,  qnoled,  21,  X),  TO,  162; 

l>ln(«  in  lilentture,  'JOti. 
Her'u-U,  tlie,  ST4, 
He'sl-od.  91,  141. 
Heetla,  100. 
Hezektab,  54. 
Eiararcliy,   ayitem   of   adminiatm- 


Hl'e- 


;  II.,  K'X 


HleroffljiphlcB,  Egjrplian,  25;  Chul- 

ch:»n,  44. 
Hlm'e-ra,  buttle  ot,  174. 
Hindoos,  2.  note,  li,  note. 
Hlp-parch'us.  Hon   o[   Peisistrattis, 

i:i2;   the  scientist.  3511. 
Hlp'pi-as.  i;u. 
History,  ilivisiiins.  4.  note. 
Hlt'tltea,  |:i.  20,  41.  'Ai.  62. 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  t>44. 
Homer.  84-S!l,  !l»,  tm.  208,  23«. 
Ho-no'rl-ua.   Roman   emperor.   5(j'2. 

,-.7:l.  m>,  643. 
Hop'Ute,  rise  to  poltlicsl  power,  121. 
Horace,  4111. 
Horatlan  Law.  se^  Valerlan-Hora- 

lian  l^w. 
Hor-ten'el-an  Law,  345. 

Huns,  72.  Atill.  570. 
Hyk'BOB.  IS,  XT,  60. 

Hy-pa'U-a,  541. 


I-a-pygr'l-ans,  275. 

l-be'ri-ans,  s.y. 

looDOClaatlc  disputes.  620.  631. 

IC-ti'auB,  202. 
Iliad,  K5.  H7,  lUO. 
Illyrian  pirates,  ;t83. 
Im'brSs,  22fi. 
Jm-per-a'tor,  463. 
India,  .'.7,  W,  70,  24l,62»i. 
IndU8Rlvor.24l ,  24:1, 244, 247, 43S,  623. 
"Inexpiable   War,"    ihe,  betwEea 

Cartilage    and    her    inercenaries, 

36.1. 


lonlans,  inbabitantB   of    Ionia,   see 

loiiia;  iu  Sifily,  217. 
I-o'ni-anB.aGreek"race,"OQ:  driven 

out  ot  Peloponneaiu   by  Dorians, 

104;    colonization    ot    Ionia,    101; 

democracy  among,  lOU. 
I-phlc'ra-t^.  225,  2;i5. 
Ip'suB,  battle  o[.  246. 
Iran,  plateau  of,  6H,  U23. 
Irene,  empress  at  Conatantinnple,  611 . 
Iron,  none  in  Egypt  □    "  """ 


e  Hallati 


Iroquola  (Ir'o-kwa).  a  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  people,  compared  to 
early  TeutonB,  »6, 

Isidore.  Bishop,  635 ;  "  forged  decre- 
tals.'' 635. 

I-soc'ra^tes,  161,  307,  219. 
Israel,  Kinxdom  ot.  41. 

Is'suB,  battle  i>f.  240. 


Italy,  geographical  meaninginancient 
higtory.  271 ;  physical  geography 
and  history,  272;  contrasted  with 
Oreece,2r2;  peoples, 273, 274 :  nnit- 
ed  by  Boman  conquest,  328-335;  a 
confederacy  under  Roman  rule,  SXti- 
343;  economic  aud  social  decay 
after  Punic  van,  ?aa-»«Si  •,  -^Ow* 
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citizenship,  411,  417,  42^-425;  Visi- 
goths in,  fi63;  Huns,  611 ;  province 
of  (^reek  Empire  under  Zeno,  574 ; 
Ostrogothic  kingdom,  576-579;  re- 
conquered for  (vreek  Empire,  582 ; 
Lombards  enter,  584;  division  be- 
tween Teuton  and  Empire,  and 
break  up  into  petty  states,  585. 

Ja'nus,  Temple  of,  456. 

Jax-SkT'tes,  the,  243. 

Jerome,  Saint,  539 ;  condemns  pagan 
learning,  540. 

Jerusalem,  42,  54,  59,  64,  459,  533, 
627,  629. 

JoeephuB,  491. 

Jo'vi-an,  Roman  emperor,  517. 

Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  444. 

Judah,  kingdom  of,  41. 

Ju-erurth'a,  420. 

Jusrurthine  Wfw,  420. 

Julian  Caesars,  the,  458. 

Ju-11-a'nus,  Roman  emperor,  461. 

Julian  the  Apostate,  517,  537. 

Juno,  100,  288. 

Jupiter,  100,  288. 

Jus-tln'i-an  I.,  Emperor  at  Constan- 
tinople, 582,  583;  Code,  583. 

Jutes,  591. 

Ju've-nal,  492. 

Ka-di'jah,  wife  of  Mohammed,  621. 

Kan'da-har,  240. 

Karlmann  (Carloman) ,  son  of  Martel, 

63:^. 
Kar'nak,  24. 
Kent,  kingdom  of  the  Jutes  in  Britain, 

591. 
Khu-ni-a-to'nu,  Egyptian  king,  31. 
Kingrship,  see  Absolute  Monarchy. 
Koran,  the,  r>21. 

La-ce-dae-mo'ni-ans,  see  Sparta. 
La-co'ni-a,  110,  112. 
Lac-tan'ti-us,  514 ;  denies  sphericity 

of  the  earth.  540. 
Land    system,    in    Egypt,    22  ;    in 

Sparta,  112;  in  early  Athens,  119; 

Solon's  reforms,  126 ;  in  early  Rome, 

312 ;  see  Agrarian  Laws ;  uqder  the 

U^ter  lilmpire,  549. 


'  Lansruasre  and  race,  6  and  note. 
I  La-oc'o-on,  statue  of,  25<i. 

Latin  Christianity,  see  Christianity, 
to  the  separation  of  Latin  and 
Greek  Churches  ;  see  Papacy. 

Latin  civilization,  contrasted  with 
Greek,  391. 

Latin  colonies,  a39,  342,  343,  400. 

Latin  lan^ruaere,  value  of,  in  Middle 
Ages.  613. 

Latin  Leasrue,  ancient,  281 ,  333,  note 
Rome  becomes  head,  281;  trading 
rights  in,  284,  note;  revolt,  328 
alliance  with  Rome,  .328 ;  Rome  be- 
comes mistress,  32t);  rebellion,  331 
subjugation  and  reorganization 
a31;  the  revolt  of  338  B.r.,  S3S 
final  subjection  and  dissolution,  333. 

Latin  risrht,  the,  339. 

Latins,  a  division  of  the  Italian  race, 
6,  274. 

Latins,  a  name  applied  to  the  South 
European  people  with  the  Latin 
civilization,  596. 

La'tium,  270. 

Law,  rigidity  of  early,  277;  English 
common,  614;  see  Roman  Law  and 
Teutonic  l^w. 

Lem'nos,  226. 

Leo  I.,  Pope,  573. 

Leo  III.,  I^o  the  Isaurian,  emperor  of 
the  Greek  Empire,  repulses  Sara- 
cens, 624;  icont)clastic  movement, 
629,  and  note :  resisted  by  Pope 
(Jregory,  (kJI  ;  attempt  to  conquer 
Italy,  a31. 

Le-o-cha'res,  Greek  sculptor,  239. 

Le-on'i-das,  king  of  Sparta,  170. 

Lep'i-dus,  member  of  the  Second 
Triumvirate,  455. 

Les'bds,  141. 

Libya,  12,  18. 

Libyan  invasion  of  Egypt,  18,  60. 

Li-cin'i-an  Boerations,  the,  .T26. 

Li-cin'i-us,  rival  of  Constantine,  516, 
530. 

Licinius  Stolo,  tribune,  326. 

Li-eru'ri-ans,  275. 

Li'ris  River,  the,  331. 

Literature,  Egyptian,  25;  Chaldean, 
45;    early   Greek   Epic    Age,   see 


Homer;  Lyric  Arc,  141;  tbeAgeor 
PericleH,Wt-2CKI:  Alexandrfan  AfEe, 
an.'..  aS8,  awi;  Rommi,  early,  4«l; 
Afteol  Cicero,  4!I0;  AnKustHii  Age, 
4111:  secoDil  uentary  A.D.,  4!K2;  de- 
rline  ill  tlie  third  cenlory,  514;  llieo- 
Ingical  character.  514;  conltnued 
d«-liiie  in  fimrth  eenliiry,  ai(KV42. 

Llvl-us  An-dpo-nlcua,  4«1. 

Uvy,  the  hisiorian,  LIT,  4l'l. 

Ijocal  eell-^vemment,  nature  of, 
.vjii.  r>2T. 

Lo  crts.  1U>.  2I>I. 

Loire  Blver,  the,  iW. 

Ijoml>ar<ls. '■51 ;  Anana.rMK;  invade 
Itflly.SiM,  585;  wan  In  llaly,lktli: 
vanquished  liy  Pi]i|iiii  at  the  call  oF 
the  Po|ie,  ihtl:  a  vaNsal  siHtonf  the 
FrniikH,  >bt4;  Incorpomled  in  llie 
KrunhtHh  khiedniu,  tm.  tW. 

Lombardy,  Inm  crowii  of,  liSH. 

LoniT  WAlls.  of  AtheiiB.  177,  uote,  and 
IMi:  rehiiilt,  ■!». 

Luc  an.  4!>1. 

Lu canl-aus,  2T4. 

Lu'cer-S@,  Ruman  tribe,  283. 

Lu'ci-aa,  i'.H. 

Lucre  ■tl-u8,4!IO. 

Ly'cl-an  Confederacy,  'JS4. 

Lyciane,  H4,  IWI,  :A^, 

Ly-cur'gus.  IID. 

Lydla.  IM.  (I!l,  \r,7. 

Ly-dl'a-das.  ini.'i,  2iji>,  note. 

Lyric  Age,  (he,  141. 

Ly-aao'der,  2Iii,  220, 

Mac'ca-bees,  the.  tn,  2.'i(). 

Maoedonld.  »1 ;  under  Theban  inllu- 
enoe,  SH;  lite  ratf,  33S;  tcrrilorv 
liefore Philip  It.,-j:i3:  erowth  iiiider 
1'hllii>.  2:l4-23l>;  Cbannmca,  2:ii>; 
■niMress  ot  <>ruece,  2Ai;  Alexander 
(which  see),  2:(8  ff. ;  one  of  the 
tireat  powers  o{  the  firaeco-Orien- 
tal  world,  217 ;  (ialllc  Invasion,  248 ; 
history  In  outline  to  22U  b,i\,  i^'i: 
supremacy  In  Greece  after  Alexan- 
der, a»,  3ar,:  lines  throuRh  the 
Achaean  Ijeaga^,  3iiG;  supremacv 
restorol,  2li7,  2IIH;  alliance  with 
Haonihal,  :iTO,  3>fi;  Fiiac  Macedu- 


DianWar  with  Rame,370,a8»;  Sec- 
ond Macedonian  \Var,3M4;aI{«man 
dependency,  :<K1 ;  a  Roman  province 
after  the  Third  Macedonian  War, 

Macedonian  army,  235. 
Ma-crl'nuB,  Romau  emperor,  4<il. 
Magism,  1l>, 
Magna  Oraecla,  10(i,  15.\  -JIT,  335, 


3.-1I,  ;i! 


,  4S!i. 


Mag-ne'Hl-a,  bailie  of,  •£»),  %5. 
Uam'er- tines,  :ut). 
Man'll-UB,  T..  consul.  IISO. 
Manllus.  Marcus,  :I,*S0,:<11<,  411. 
Man-tl-ne'a.  battle  ot,  231. 
Mantlnea,  broken  up  Into  villages  by 

Sparta. 'i27;  restored.  231. 
Maratbon,  battle  of.  lUl-ltW,  lOTt. 
Mar.cerlua,  the  "Sword  ot  Koine." 

371. 
March  of  tbe  Ten  Thousand,  the, 

■.•2;i. 

Mar'cl-an,  57:<. 

Mar-dO'nI-uB.  174.  175. 

Ma'ri-ua,  .t<is.  4111-12*). 

Mark  scates.  27<i. 

Mare.  'J88. 

Marti-an.  4!)1. 

Martin,  Saint.  538. 

MaaalUa.  lOti,  31it,  437,  note. 

Mas-aln-nlB'sa,  X7»,  .'HO. 

Mau-ri-ta'nl-a,  ti2(i,  note- 

Maz-lm'l-an.  .'illi. 

Mayfleld.   Franklab   AsHenibly,  t>12, 

<iI7.  1-4.^. 
Mayors  of  the  Palace,  Prankish, liI7. 
Mecca,  i;:.'l.(i-.'--'. 
Medes,  41,  42,  IM.  lilt. 

Mediterranean  Bea,  tuoctlon  in  his- 
Meg-a-iop'o-Us.  231 .  2fi5. 

Meg'B-ra,  I3.'i,  141,  l.W,  185,  187,  2IB. 
Meg'a-rlB.  INH. 

Mem-o-ra-biri-B,  of  Xenophon,  207- 

Memphls,  IT. 

Me-nander.  14li,  253. 

Men-e-la'ua.  m. 

Mercenary  War,  ot  Carthage,  363. 

Me-r9-vin'gl-a&8, 690, 817. 


Mes-0-po-ta'ml-R,  39, 1T4. 

H«e-se'ne.'  'iSl. 
Mee-Ben'1-a,  tlO,  185.  231. 
Me-tBU'rue,  liatlle  of.  3T3;  iaflueuce 

Metlcs.  HW.  m. 

Middle  AgeB.  4H4.  .M9,  564,  BUS. 

Milan,  kklirt  [>!,  G-J9. 

Mlletua,  m:i,  lot,  loit,  140.  210. 

UllllEulee.  liil.  104. 

Minerva.  ■-•»*«. 

UiB  al  Do-tnlD  l-cl, m.V 

Mlth  rl-date8,li'i,42T. 

MneBl-clSa,  -if.'. 

Modem  blElorr.  deHaed,  4. 

Moe'elci,  47). 

Uobamnied.cbaracter  and  career  to 
the  Heglra,  lUl ;  chanEe  in  cUar- 
acier  and  iralk'y,  b£i:  bouesty.tTJI, 

UDhamEaedaiiIsm,  l^2MK!l>. 
MobammedaiiB.  I'linriinl  with  burn- 
ing llie  Alexiiiirtriiin  Liliniry,  S40. 
MoaaaticlBm,  lii.rJHillS. 
Monaf.  mine  In  BDctPDi  Egypt,  22:  In- 


',  ll't. 


n  Spnrta.  ll't;  Rrealer abun- 
dance nflprAlviniiilcr  344.'Rotnan. 
cnlv  riVfp^r  ID  L1H  n.f    :»'J:  lai-k 

,>(  moiirv  .iiu.  ..iHis-  cif  "faU"  ol 


defined  an  relaled 


.  ft*,  ni 

Uun'da.  battlv  of.  444. 

Hunieipia.    Roman,   instlialed.   rOR: 

plan  extended  to  all  llaKan  ritiim. 

424;   eiteiideil   nvur   the   Empire, 

VHi:  i.-ontribiitiiin  to  modern  world. 

i>i;t. 
Mu-se'um.  Plato'K,  2.W;   Hloleniy's. 

at  Alexandfin.  IVi. 
Mfc'a-le.  baltle  of.  IRO. 
My-ce'nae.  8(i:  exmiaiions  at.Sfi. 
Mycenaean  culture,  mt-HH. 
Mysteries,  tlit 
My-telene'an 


Nau-paCtus,  IRl. 
Nau'el-caa,  8!',  not* 
Ne-arch'ua,  224. 


Je  po3. 1'lir Ill-lilts,  490. 

Jero.l!<>iiiaiii'iiip<'r<>r,45T,458;('a 

Claudius,  the  Consul,  3T.t. 
Ner'va,  J,W. 
Ne'tad.  battle  of,  571. 
Neu'strta.  tilii,  G18. 

Nl-CM'S.  ,VJO :  Council  of,  .'illS. 
Nlc'l-as.  214,  21.'5 ;  Peace  of,  214. 
Nlneveli.  40. 41,  T2;  see  AeKyna. 

Nor  1  cum  47-J 


Oc.ta'vi-uB.  see  AubusIub. 
Octavlus,  cu]lea)!ue  ot  Gracrbu!>,  410 
O-do-va'lcer  (O-do-a'cer) ,  572,  .174, 

O-dys'seua.  m.  SO,  97, 143. 

Od  ya-Bsy  ht,,  144. 

011ff»rchtes,  <ireek,  108;  overtbrowu 

by  lyninlH.  108. 
OlymplR,  K(.  202. 
Olympian  relierlon,  the,  100. 
Oiympiae,  2:w. 
Olympic  Games,  iOO. 
Olympus.  liKi,  um. 
OlyntbUB.  mi.  22H,  -I'M. 

Olyntbiac  Confederacy,  see  Chal- 

oiillc  (?c>iitMleracj. 

Ordeal,  trial  liy,  t»K. 

Orestes.  Imperial  iteneral,  B72, 5T4. 

Oriental  blstory,  defined.  3. 

Orlffen.  .'>I4. 

Ostracism,  l^KI:  of  oKgarcbic  lead- 
ers. Il>4:  «[Aristeldes.l6S:  revoked, 
I'l ;   of  Cimon,  1S5;  of  Tbemislo- 


-.200. 


538, 


Os'tro-BOtbs.  i!ee  Qoths ;  Ai 
I       T>6>i:  before  pnterinft  Italy. 57S'.  con. 
I        qner  Italy,  .'iTIi;   kingdom  of  Theo- 
I       rliirit.  ri7l<-.17!i:   Arian   heresy  and 
I       rpsulls.  .'.70, 
I  Otho,  Roman  emperor.  458. 


P&l'a-tln«  Mount,  elM  ot  the  city  ol 
Roniulua,  37B,  27U;  federation  with 
other  settletnente,  Lig. 

Pal-myra.  46I,47B. 

Pam-pbyri-a,  182. 

Pan-no 'nta,  iT2. 

Pan'the-on,  487. 

Papacy,  claltn  nf  bishops  of  R'linc, 
U:^;  sli  advatilAf^,  IJ'Jtt:  relnlion 
tu  tireek  Empire,  ifiH:  freed  fmiii 
rifalry  uf  other  p:itrJarchat«H.  <>*.!'.): 
opposes  emperor  regardinR  use  cif 
Images,  ^2^  ;  the  Great  Si!hi9m,d2!): 
rise  of  a  (empurai  state  at  Rome, 
630;  rebellion  against  tho  Empire, 
63] ;  recognized  and  protected  by 
tliG  Franks.  D;t2,  (>:»:  territory  en- 
larked  by  Pippin,  IJ34,  6:15:  contir- 
maiioii  by  Charlemagne,  638;  rela- 
linn  lo  the  Western  Empire.  635, 

PftroB,  HI. 

ParrhaslUB  <Par-rii'shi-us),  2X. 

Parthe-non,  202. 

Parthiane,  4:w.  ,'^11. 

Fartnersblp   emperors,   the.   617, 

r>i>i.  rfnh 
Pa'trl-a  po-teB'taa  (Roman).  285. 
Patriarch,   an    ccrlesiaslii-al    term. 

Patrician,  a  title  conferred  by  Roman 

emperors,  »i6,  576. 
PatrlcisnB,  282,  2ft4:  family  organl- 

2W>;  oiiitarehie  nile.^lO'.KnO;  slriig- 
gle  will)  plebeians,  :U0-.'i2T, 
Pau-aa'nl-as,    Roman    writer,    192 ; 
.Sparlnn  kintc,  ISO. 


I  Pel'tasts  of  i-phlcrar-tA!,  32S,  235. 
I  Pa-na'tes,  Ul. 
\  Pan-teI'1-cuB,  nil. 
\  Per'ra-mos, '^), 
Per'na-mum.  2SS,  384,  390. 
Per-l-an'der,  10!),  141. 
PericleB.  1H8,  11R!-197,  200,  202,  306, 

20!>.  212.  213. 
Per-l-o«'cl.  112. 

Persecution,   of  Cbrlstianity.  WJ- 
.'■10;  by  the  (.'hristiau  Church,  530, 
440-,M2:  nature  of,  5;». 
I  Per-sep'o  lis.  210. 

I,  king   of  Macedonia,  3A8, 


Pel-n 


I,  177.  2 


',227. 


41, 157. 


Pels-lB-trat'l^ae.  \K 
Pel-Bls'tra-tus.  i 
Pe-las'-Bl-ane.  0> 
Pe-lop'l-das,  22^1. 
Pel-o-pon-ne'al-an  League,  15(i. 
Peloponneslan  War.  the,  2ll-lll'i. 
Pel-o-pon-ne-sus.  •«,   ai,   110.   114, 
168. 


Persia.  IS,  20,  42.  64,  68 :  rise  of  Em- 
pire, 69;  religion  and  ciiaracler, 
70.  71 ;  champions  civilization 
against  Scythians,  72;  system  ut 
government.  72-77;  post-roads.  76; 
place  in  civilization,  7S:  conquers 
Lydia.  1.'i7;  conqnera  Ionia,  MM; 
wars  with  Greeie,  1.12-176;  sig- 
nitlcance  of  defeat,  176;  expelled 
from  Aegean,  It«-1K3;  Peace  ol 
CalliAS,  188;  aidn  .'«parta  against 
Athens.  2l.j;  revolt  o(  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  221 ;  the  "  Ten  Thousand  " 
tireeha,  221,  222:  war  wilh  Sparta, 
222;  allied  wilhThebesand  Athens, 
233;  (■nidua,224;  Peace  of  Anlalci- 
(las,  226:  attacked  by  Alexander, 
240-241:  fall  of  the  Empire. '^1: 
nen  Pentlan  Empire,  of  the  Sas- 
sanidae,  Gil;  invade  Bnman  Em- 
pire, .Ml,  517:  repulsed,  622; 
ooninered  by  Saracens,  632,  62:1; 
ciiltnre  nnder  Saracenic  rule,  626. 

Per'tl.nax.  Roman  emperor.  461, 

Petrlne  Supremacy,  doctrine  of, 
627. 

Phar-na'cS;,  424. 

Phar-sa'lus,  443. 

Pheid'l-as,  202. 

PbeI'don,  109. 

Philip,  U.,  of  Macedon,  231-239;  V., 

:I70,  383,  3M. 
Fhl-Up'pl,  battle  of,  4H. 
FhllippicB,  oC  Demi 
PhlliBtlnes,  12. 
Phll.o-poe'mei 
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mioiophr.  6»Mk.  141,  H2,  20T,  25T. 
Pbo'cls.  IX,  JW,  261, 
Fhoe-nl'Ol-tUiB.  VI.  19,  24,  47,  C(w9, 

T«.M.  ST  1T^,224. 
Phorml-o,  -M. 
Phra'try   iho  (Iraek,  llS. 
Phry  Bl-ane,  "il,  M. 
Physical  geogragh/  as  a  factor  in 

historical  detelopaient,  1-2.  in,  ST, 

(W,  tW,  MO,  SS-SI,  !>!>,  aT2,  27(1,  ,V.T. 

Ptnder.  Ul,2:e). 

Plpptn.  of  HeiiBlal,  tiU;  I')pl>)ti  the 
8hi.rt,  KSWCW. 

Platoea,  liil.  1»4;  bnllle  at.  175, 
IT>;;  l.e>giiei)r,  17H,  IM). 

Plato.  U.t,  14V-1S1,  aw,  25S. 

Plau'tus.  Ml. 

Plebeians,  2»l,  2S7.  2US--J.K),  aOH-a-T  ; 
we  Kdiih... 

PIsb-la-ol'M,  dofiiied.  aiH;  liindiiiK 
uiwa  pli-bH,  :11k;  biniling  upon  Ihv 
whole  slate,  H22,  %£( ;  wunte's  veto 
>ilH<IUIio>l.:Ufi. 

PUny.  tlie  Eld^r,  4111;  the  Younger, 
m>.  4112,  4!H.  SOT. 

Plo-ti'DUB.  r>i4. 

Plutareb,  4112. 

Pnyi.  202. 

Pole-iiMrcta.  IIT,  %1,  n<>t«. 

Pol'U-o.  41M. 

Po-lybl-UB  (I'l'l.vUlos).  **•■ 

PDi-yK-Qo'tuB,  2o;i. 

Pora-pea.  4:Ay  **'. 

Pompey  XK.  -t:il-i:iii,  4SM,  4i:'-t44. 

PoaH-tfSX  Mfti'1-muB,  44i;,  4(W. 

PontitfB,  Kdiiihii,  »iu,  :UT 

Poft-U-Oe.  SamnitB  Keneral,  :i.TO. 

Pontua,  347  4irr  4M    dloccw-iif,  .">2I. 

PopaB,  -Gregory  the  l)r™t,  li2H,  Hole : 
Uregiiry  II.  and  III.,  K»l;  Hnilrlmi, 
ii:l2,nolp:  !.«>  I.,.'>T1;  UoIlI.,l>ll': 
.StP|>hi!n,  Ii:t4. 

Pops,  ililp,  tliU,  niite ;  nee  Popary. 

Por'phy-ry.  1114. 

Po-Ml'don,  1011. 

Preteat'ure.  n  ritv  ruled  by  a  Romnn 
prvlft.  XK,  ;M0:  one  ii[  four  ad- 
min isl  rati  v«  diTiginim  of  the  Human 
Kni]>irp.  r.-iO.  K\ ;  table  of,  rt21. 

Prae-nea'te.  •17C: 

prae-to'rl-anB.  ii-l,  4il."i. 


Prae'tOT,  oriRln&l  name  of  consul, 

:iUl.nol«:  new  ofncer,  ;U7,  »44,:Mti. 

Prax-lt'e-lSB,  211-.';  iho  UermeH  of, 

202. 
Prehistoric  lite,  1. 
Proconsuls,  ;i.Vi. 

Propriiolora,  iw.. 

Prop-y-lae'a.ofllie  Alhcnian  Acropo- 
lis, 2ir2. 

ProTeoce.  4''(T,  nole. 

Provincial  By  atom,  xni  Roman. 

Psa-met'l-chuB,  111. 

Ptah'-ho-tep,  :ill. 

Ptole-my.L.a.'il;  II.  (I'hiiadclphus), 
2.M,25tl:  III.,  2.M, 

Ptolemy  the  SclentiHC.  4!«. 

Pub-Ill  l-an  Law  tlii!,  aia. 

Puolc  lalth,  337. 

Punic  Wara,  First,  3,1(j-;)ti2;  Second, 
:w-i-::;.-.:  Ti,lrd,:t;(l-382. 

Punjab,  the,  il!>,  241,  2.VI. 

Pu-pl-e'nuB,  Konian  emperor,  4(il. 

Pydna,  Imllle  iit,  -W!l, 

PyrrhuB.  XKi,  :l.'ii',  Id" 

Py-thaBo-ras,    vi. 

Pyth-a-KO-re'ana,  a>7. 

Quad-rlv'1-um,  the,  4K.^. 
QuaoB'tor,  2l>:<,  :t2T,  :MG;  title  of  an 

Imimrial  olH'^r,  9'22. 
Qulntin-an,  4111. 


Rad'o  gaet.  .''j'hl, 

Ba-ms'sfiB  II.,  28.  'M. 

BamneB,  a  Kiimaii  tribe,  21:12. 

Ravenna,  n'G;  exarchate,  riM,  5Xi, 
tilK!. 

Represenlalire  gorerament,  not  a 
feahirH  even  of  the  Greek  feilcra- 
tioiis.  aw  :  (M-rmii  of,  in  Koman 
]ir<)vini-ial  aNtemhliex.  4ti7 :  nev 
(ipiHirt unity  fcir,  among  Teutons, 


(•14. 


i.-tno. 


Boman  army,  early,  of 

'Mi;  developmpnt  of  toe  legioii, 
a52--3A4;  camp,  'M3;  pmlesBioriHl, 
390;  MbHus'  refornis,  431;  impe- 
iial.4(>»-4T0;  bflrliarlans adinktiffl. 

Empire,  4H1,  iiole;  retorm  by  ilio- 


superio 


>4;i;  (liBiuulty  o(  mhug  up, 
54.'<,   See  Anny, 

Homao  A»»9mbfy,  cuHate,a  patrirlaii 
body, 'JHli;  Giclnsion  of  plelKi. '^T, 
aSW;  Buppl«tileil,2(«,  :»5;  ceiiliirl- 
■le,  fcoro  the  army  of,  L'OS,  ■£Xi\ 
crystBlliies,  29T ;  arisliKMatic 
melbod  of  voting,  IffllT;  power 
Bhifl«d  to  tribnl  oasembly,  -MTi; 
wealth  deprived  of  ila  iild  iinpor- 
lan<-e,  SU;  neiiatorinl  vein  abiil- 
Uhvd,;H5;  tribal  (cM'iiiiftn  rWAHl") 
rine,  31T-:lI!),  22-i-:K!3;  iiainn!  of  the 
tribes. 3,1T;  reorganlienllun  and  the- 
oretic «ivereij(uty,;H.1;  dewiy,;Klit; 
ItalluiH  admitted,  424;  under  the 
Empire,  4(^'. 

Boman  cltizenBhlp,  extended  to  the 
atllM,  424;  to  Ciwilpine  (iaul,  440, 
448;  to  communities  in  Gaul  and 
Spain  by  Caesar,  44H.  4X0;  eijian- 

Boman  cUeats,  '^T  ;  no  vole  in  Ibc 

Boman  colonies,  ;t;<lj;  project  of 
OracchUH  to  found  out  of  Italy.  4in; 
ehanpi  in  plan— become  socialist  ip. 
4l.'i;  proji-ct  alHtuduned.  417.  4IH; 
plan  revive<l  by  <:aenar.  +4T. 

ttoman  Empire,  monarchy  incvim- 
ble  in  Ihp  first  pentury  B.C..  4^1, 
441;  CneBar'a  campaigns,  44'J-U4; 
Caesar'a  constructive  work.  446- 
Vfi:  civil  war  renewed  after  Cae- 
sar's murder.  4.'>l-t.'iri ;  Augnstiu 
eslablishea  finally,  4.1)!;  table  of 
emperors  and  reigns,  tn  Diocletian, 
4.'iH-4fil :  character  of  goTernmenl. 
40n.  4«>l  :  constitution.  WO-im  : 
army,  40S-470:  frontiers,  4T1-4T5; 
society  of  the  first  two  centiirieH  — 
prosperous  nud  happy.  4Tfi-4tt2  : 
education.  48."!.  484;   architecture, 


485^488;  literature,  489-4112;  mor- 
als. 4UI-901;  rise  of  Christianity 
(see  Christianity),  St&AlO;  pene- 
cutions.  S08-V>10;  social  decline  In 
the  third  century.  91I-Jil4;  reigns 
from  Diocletian  to  Tbcodosius.  Tilii- 
61!J;  increased  irentralization.  ."i^O- 
5J9;  material  dei'ay  conliiiuvil  in 
fourth  century.  At3;  social  classes, 
54.V-^'J;  taxation,  Ul;  causes  nt 
decay,  .Ml,  as-i,.%;t;  Teutonic  con- 
quest of  the  West  (see  Teutons), 
aaiff.;  summary  of  cnutributiun  to 
Ibe  modern  worlil,  (il3.  Hl.'i.  See 
Romau  Empire  of  the  East  and 
Koinan  Empire  of  the  West. 

Boman  Empire  of  tbe  Bast  ((ireek, 
or  Byiantiue,  Empire),  reigns. .W;t; 
OrienUl  c^haracter.  Utll ;  Slav  inva- 
sions. .%1 ;  restoration  under  Jus- 
tinian.-^82;  repulsesof  the  Persians, 
582;  decay  after  Jiislitilan,  l(L'4; 
nev  attacks  by  Slavs  and  Persians, 
024;  repulse  of  Saracetis,  BH;  re- 
vival of  the  Empire  under  Leo  III.. 
624 ;  relation  to  the  Prankish  stale 
of Charlemagne.US!):  usnr|>a1b>nof 
Irene,  641  ;  relation  to  Cbarle- 
mague's  new  Empire  in  tlic  West, 
^•i.  I>44. 

Boman  ESmplre  of  the  Weat,  cstab- 
liahed  liy  ('harleni.igne.lHl ;  theory 
of,  (•41,  l>4:(;  contrasted  with  the 
(Ireek  Empire.  (>44. 

ffamon  law,  unwritten, patrician, -til; 
first  coclilicniicin,  the  Twelve 
Table.i.  :t20-:t22:  Caesar's  attempt 
locodify,447;  gentlernntureln  llie 
early  Empire,  4!»8-.'i0n:  advance  in 
the  Ihlnl  century.  TiU :  debt  lo  Ihe 
despotism  ot  niorlelian.  .'•Sn:  Tbfr- 
odosian  Code.  SKI,  TiTA;  Justinian 
Code.  ,W.l:  Inflnence  upiiii  later 
Europe.  98.1,  nOfS, 

Boman  names.  ;t74.  note. 

Boman  Province,  the,  in  Gaul,  Vft, 

Boman  prorincial  if»t»m,  inaugura- 
ted.3f>4:  deterioration.  401 :  marks 
of.  402;  the  governor,  4a't:  "cs- 
tal«s  of  the  Kuman  people,"  404; 
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Caesar  and  the  provinces,  440,  448 ; 
under  the  Empire,  406, 467, 476, 477 ; 
reorganized,  521. 

Roman  reUffion,  274,  note,  288,  289, 
2<»,  291,501. 

Roman  roads,  343,  470,  478. 

Roman  senate,  under  the  kings,  21H ; 
how  affected  by  the  expulsion,  3<X>; 
veto  of  tribunes  uiM)n,  322;  loses 
veto  ui)on  the  assembly,  345;  the 
rule  of,  347  ;  political  center  of  the 
world,  386;  decline  and  misg«)v- 
ernment,  399-404;  senate  and  the 
Gracchi,  410-418;  Sulla's  restora- 
tion of,  429;  makes  Pompey  its 
champion  against  Caesar,  4^38; 
Caesar's  reconstruction  of,  448; 
under  the  early  Empire,  4t)2 ;  sinks 
into  a  city  council,  524. 

Roman  taxation,  under  the  Empire, 
M6,  547,  551,  552. 

Roman  ••tribe8,"317,337,:M3,345,425. 

Rome,  place  in  history,  3,  269;  con- 
trasted with  Greece,  270 ;  compared 
with  Anglo-Saxons,  270;  geography 
of  Italy,  271-272;  of  Rome,  276; 
sources  of  early  history,  277;  ab- 
stract of  legends,  278;  conclusions 
as  to  regal  Rome,  280-.'XX) ;  consul- 
ship, ;«l-304;  dictatorship,  :»5; 
struggles  between  patricians  and 
plel>eians,  iMys  ff . ;  equalization  of 
the  orders,  .T27 :  conquest  of  Italy, 
328-335;  Italy  under  Roman  rule, 
:<3<>-342;  iwlicyof  Rome,  343;  per- 
fected constitution  of  the  Repub- 
lic. ;m-:m;  swlety,  M\),  350; 
aflFectcd  by  Magna  (iraecia,  351 ; 
army,  .'V)2-354;  c<mquest  of  the 
western  Me<iiterranean,  357-i<82; 
provincial  system,  'My\;  the  sole 
great  power,  376:  winning  the 
East.  38:5-390;  new  civil  strife  — 
class  divisions,  396-40(>:  misgovern- 
ment  of  Italy  and  the  provinces, 
400^06;  the  Gracchi,  407^18:  Ju- 
gurthine  War.  420:  Cimbri  and 
Teutones,  421;  Social  War.  423; 
Italy  incoriwrated  in,  424;  Marius 
aud  Sulla.  42r>-427 :  Sulla's  rule. 
428-430 ;  Pomi)ey  and  Crassus,  432- 


434;  new  expansion  in  the  Kast, 
434 ;  expansion  in  the  West  (Cae- 
sar), 437 ;  Caesar  and  Pompey,  4.'W ; 
Roman  Empire,  which  see ;  political 
death  for  the  city,  477;  new  walls 
by  Aurelian,  44>1,  511;  sacked  by 
Alaric,  5<>3,  572;  by  Vandals,  5<>7, 
572;  by  Totila,  582;  papal  seat. 
627-(i.30  (see  Pai)acy) ;  "  elects  " 
Charlemagne  eniiHTor,  642. 

Romulus,  278.  2<t9. 

Romulus  Au-erus'tu-lus,  572,  574, 
VA'A, 

RoDcesvalles  (ron-t hes-val'y^^s) ,  bat- 
tle of,  (i38,  n<»te. 

Rosetta  Stone,  1 1 . 

Ru'bi-con,  Caesar  crosses  the,  442. 

Sa-bines',  274,  278,  328. 

8a-erun'tum,  Ml 

Sa'is.  Saite  <Iynasty,  19. 

Sal'a-mis,  Athenian  War  for,  125; 
battle  of,  165,  171, 172;  significance 
of,  625. 

Sal'lust,  490. 

Sam'nltes,  274,  328,  3:J2,  334,  427. 

Sa'mds,  180. 

Sappho  (saf'o).  141. 

Sar'a-cens,  73,  (>24,  626,  638;  term 
defined,  626,  note.  See  also  Arabs, 
Moors,  Mohammedans. 

Sardinia,  87 ;  a  Roman  province,  '^hi. 

Sar'dis,  76,  l.W,  TXk 

Sar'fiTon  the  Elder,  40. 55 ;  II.,  41 ,  49. 

Sa^-san'i-dae,  kings  of  Persia,  511. 

Saxons,  a  Teutonic  people,  555 ;  ct)n- 
quer  Britain,  591 ;  Saxons  on  the 
continent  —  wars  with  Charle- 
magne. 6.37. 

Schlie'mann,  excavations  by,  86. 

School  of  the  Palace,  Charle- 
magne's. ^>47. 

Science,  Egyptian,  26;  Chaldean,  4.V 
4(i:  early  Greek  confounded  with 
phih)8<»phy.  142:  in  the  Age  of 
Pericles,  still  bound  up  with  phi- 
losophy. 207 :  Alexandrian  Age,  257- 
259:  under  Roman  Empire,  492; 
decline  in  third  century,  514;  rapid 
decline  in  fourth  century,  .540-542; 
contempt  of  Christian  Church  for, 


540;  persecution,  r>il;  Mobamrne- 

Bdp'l-o,  Publius  CuriieliuB  S.  Alri- 
onuB,  3T1,  Xi:  Fublins  Corne- 
lius 8.  AeinilUduB,  A!ri<ianu»  llie 
Yminger.  »«,  'Mt,  note,  Vn. 

8cythi-'anB,4l,  71,7^. 

8e-Kes't&,  l>M. 

8e-lu'cl-dae,  rulers  »(  S>rU,  ot  Ihe 

liouite  oF  SeliiruR,  ^'30.  ;tsil. 
Se-lU'CUB,  ReiteRil  ■>(  Alrxauiler  Hiid 

kiu):«f  ^yriu.aso. 
8«ntMs,  M,4».39,«». 
ScaecR.  4IW,  4»1. 
San-nachar-ib,  41,  94, 
B«p'tu-a-ffiiit.  Ili»,  STiM. 
8e-ra'id-oa,  burning  of,  .VK). 

Ser'vl-us  Tul'li-UB.  Hixtb  king  ("ty- 

ratil ")  of  Ritniti,  2T8,  -jmi ;  whUr  nf. 

'JMCt;  ivTiHUsiif  i!lnRHe)i,'JW,3!Ni:  tvn- 

tiirieH.  'Jim,  :AN>. 
Se-ve'rus,  Alexander  (Aiitonimis), 

4iil,  47X.  ,",ll :  ae|J-tim'i-iiR,  461,  511. 
aicllian  Slave  Wars,  401  >. 
8icii7,  i,M,  :i.-.!i,  mil.  aa. 
SlCy-on,  Tniil  lij  Anitus,  %>;  joiiia 

Arhnvaii  Lvalue,  'HXi, 

Sl-mon'i-dSB,  141, 

Sla¥wy,  ('reek.  Spartan,  112;  Atbe- 
nian,210:  (ireek  .Ivllir-'"   " 


independeuce,  377;  RomauizntlOD, 
37H;  Teutonic  Invaaiou,  S60,  Mii; 
ruigothic  kingdom,  664;  Mohnin- 
medan  conquest,  626;  Saracenic 
culture  in,  62<i;  North  conquered 
by  Charlemagne,  t^M. 
Sparta,  K(,  !K),  lUi ;  blslory  to  Persian 
War.    no  


1,  210;  ] 


iiKllor 


Med  unil«r  tbe  Umpire.  ■ 
HofleiKHl  by  rhHRtlanity.  Xfi:  .Hm. 
appeara  lancely  in  ncrrdnm.  .'M!>. 
SUva  (a<-lavH,  SlavoniaiH),  .%4.r.ll 

Social  War.  I  be.  in  Iialy.  42.1. 
Socrates,  ituiilPd,  14;i,  M!).  l,'il;  pbi 

liKuipliv.  2)17;  ileatb,  -J07. 
So«-dl-a'iw.-Jtl. 
SolBBOna  (KwiiNuFi).   battle   cj[.   2H7 

vase  or,  lilO,  noie. 
Bolomoo,  iti.  lEt.  T'>. 
Solon.  111.  ai.  130,  livia',  1.11. 
SophletB.  -JI7. 
Soph'o-cieH.  -J04. 
Spain,  Cariliasinian  imwer  In,  -101', 

Koninn  aii'l  CartliaKinian.  :«»•.  :!71 

371;  Roman  imnrjuce,  .174;  war  toi 


with    , 


.    114, 


llii;  recognized  heaii  (. 
l.'iO:  refines  to  aid  ionla,  1.17,  ISM; 
I'erBian  benilds,  lliO:  excuse  lor 
absence  from  Maralbon,  llil ;  in 
tlie  Persian  War,  I<i7-I7ij;  prolesls 
against  Albenian  Walls,  177  ;  head 
ul  proposed  Plalaeau  League,  17(t; 
disrupts  tbe  League  hy  withdraw- 
ing from  defense  ol  Asiatic  Greeks, 
180:  purpose  to  attai'k  Athens,  185; 
asks  aid  Irani  Alliens,  185;  war 
with  Alliens,  1H5-1W  ;  Tblrly  Years' 
Truce,  IWt;  Feloponnesian  War, 
•.'II;  resources,  213;  events.  •M; 
buys  Persian  aid  by  betraying  Asl- 
atii' Creeks,  315;  deslmys  Alhenian 
Walls,  'Jl<>;  Spartan  snpremairy  — 
tnle  ot  hannosls  and  decarchles, 
21!) ;  decay  at  home.  331:  aids  Cyrus 
against  Persian  king,  333;  Agesl- 
laus  invades  Persian  Empire,  332; 
Corinthian  War.  333:  loisnf  mari- 
time Empire.  334;  land  supremacy 
threatened  (Ipliicrates'  peltasls), 
33.'>;  Peace  ot  Autalcidsi.  33(>:  ar- 
rcigatit  rule,  337:  crushes  ClinlHdic 
confederacy,  238 :  revolt  of  Thelies, 
32!);  I.,eiictra,2W;eitiiensderreaBed 
lo  I.'SOO,  2W;  humbled,  331 ;  rerusos 
to  join  Achaean  league.  2li0.  note; 
war  with  tlie  League,  206,  3(n;  so- 
cialistic reforms  ot  Agis  anii  Cleii- 

3li7 ;  sncked  by  Goths,  511.  5IC1. 
SpartacuB.  400.  4:13. 
Spartan  Aeeemblr,  ill. 
Spartan  ItarmostB,  31!i. 
Spbac-t«'rl-a.  battle  ot,  214. 
Sphinx,  34. 

Bpu'ri-ua  Mae'll-us,  310,  411. 
Sta-Ki'ra,  birthplace  ot  ArUtotle,  207. 
Stea-lch'o-rua,  Ml. 
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Sti-li'cho,  6(>3,  572. 

Sto'i-cism,  257. 

Stra'bo,  491. 

Strass'bursr,  battle  of,  587,  588. 

Sueto'ni-uB,  492. 

8ue-vi,  555,  558,  565,  507. 

Sulla,  3ft5,  420,  423,  425,  427-430,  4;«. 

8ul-pic'i-uB,  tribune,  425. 

Su'sa,  7(i,  iMO. 

Sussex,  kingdom  of  the  South  Saxons 

in  Britain,  501. 
Syracuse,  10<;,  217,  :i28,  370,  375. 
Syria,  kingdom  of,  247,  250,  385,  434. 

Tacitus,  historian,  quote<l,  460,  507, 
557,  559;  place  in  literature,  4\tl; 
distrust  of,  when  satirizing  society', 
4m;  the  Roman  emperor,  44>1. 

Talmud,  the,  49. 

Tan'a-erra,  battle  of,  186. 

Tar-en'tum,  100,  ;i35. 

Tarquln,  the  First,  278;  the  Proud, 
278,  2<)9,  300;  Lucius  T.  Collatinns, 

;wo. 

Tartars,  72,  241,  511,  5«)9,  570,  026, 
note. 

Te-lem'a-ehus,  90. 

Tem'pe,  Vale  of,  IfW,  169. 

Terence,  489. 

Ter-en-til'i-us.  tribune.  320. 

Ter-pan'der,  141. 

Ter-tul'li-an,  514. 

Tes'try,  battle  of,  614.  618. 

Teu'to-berer  Forest,  battle  of,  4.T8, 
472. 

Teu-to'nes,  421. 

Teutonic  folkmoot,  .ViO;  shrinking 
up  after  conquests.  612;  survival  in 
Britain,  612,  614,  and  in  Gaul,  612 : 
relation  to  n»presentative  govern- 
ment, 614. 

Teutonic  klngrshlp,  .W.t. 

Teutonic  La'w,  reduced  to  codes, 
60<>;  personality  of,  606;  methods 
of  trial.  (i08:  money  atonement, 
<)09;  self-<levcl oping  character,  614. 

Teutonic  reverence  ff>r  Rome.  W>4, 

5<;<),  rm.  599. 

Teutons,  part  in  history,  8,  9:  early 
attack,  first  century  B.f.,  421,  .Wl : 
in  time  of  Caesar,  437, 5<)1 ;  renewed 


in  third  century  a.d.,  511,  561 ;  in- 
filtration into  the  Empire  before 
their  conquest,  554,  561;  home  in 
the  fourth  century,  555;  peoples, 
555;  culture,  550;  character,  557, 
558;  religion,  557,  558;  conversion 
to  Arianism  before  the  conquest, 
532, 558 ;  political  and  social  organ- 
ization, 559,  500;  bursting  of  the 
barriers  370-40i)  a.d.,  502-^tti;  at- 
tacks no  more  formidable  than 
those  repulsed  earlier,  543,  590; 
contrasted  with  Slavs  and  Tura- 
nians, 56*9:  attacked  by  Huns,  570, 
571;  Teutonic  generals  in  Italy 
behind  pui)pet  emperors,  572,  574 ; 
first  union  of  the  new  Teutonic 
states,  under  Theodoric,  578;  con- 
quest of  Britain,  591;  effect  of 
invasions,  595;  preservation  of 
civilization,  597;  relation  between, 
and  conquered  populations,  598; 
adopt  idea  of  Roman  Empire,  599, 
042 ;  nature  of  Christianity  among, 
CKX);  influence  of  conquests  upon 
political  institutions,  610;  effect 
ui>on  growth  of  Papacy,  628:  sum- 
mary of  contributions,  014,  015. 
See  also  (xoths,  Burgundians,  Van- 
dals, Franks,  Saxons. 

Tha'169,  ^-^  141,  142,  157. 

Thap'sus.  battle  of,  444. 

Tha'sOs,  rebellion  of.  ia5.. 

Theban  i^halanx,  2:K),  2.'«S. 

Thebes  (Egyptian),  18. 

Thebes  (Greek),  i:«,  167;  welcomes 
Persians,  171, 223:  head  of  Boeotia. 
22(>;  citadel  seized  by  Sparta.  227 ; 
revolt  of  Pelopidas,  229;  Leuctra, 
2-^):  supremacy,  231;  defeat  at 
Chaeronea.  2.'i();  revolt  and  de- 
struction, 239. 

The-mls'to-cie?,  ir»3-105,  171,  173, 
177,  200. 

Theocracy,  ()21. 

Theocritus,  255. 

The-od'o-ric  the  Goth,  575-578. 

The-o-do'si-an  Code,  the,  553,  573. 

Theodosius  the  Great.  518, 526, 530, 
541,562;  II.,  573. 

The-oer'nls,  141,  145. 


The-ram'e-Daf ,  220. 

Thermopylae^  IfiS,  170,  I8e. 

Ther-Bi'tSB.  Iff. 

Tbe'seuB/iW. 

Tbes'pia,  i:n,  14I,2M. 

Thirty  Tyrants,  at  Athens,  2'JO;  I 


mxn  En,] 


t.'tCI. 


Thirty  TearB'  ^Tica,  the,  beiwi 

ALlieii.iuiidSpu'tu,  IHH. 
Thor  (TOr),  IMS. 
Thrace,  SI,  SO.  021. 
Thrao-y-bu'lua.  2*. 
Thucydidee.  quuttd,   ITT,  200,  'Ml; 

1)1.11-0  913  »  lilHtuHaii,  -Ml'. 

Ttau-rin'Kl-a,  3WI,  illH,  lil'J. 
ThQt-mo'stsIU.,  IS. 

•  Tl-be'rt-U8,  l^.m.-iii  tm|ieror,45«,  *12, 

Tl-clnu8,  li.ttile of,  ;iH7, 
Tlglftth-Pl-lS  Ber,  1.,  41.  (Ki;  II.,  i\. 
TlgrlB  River,  :i». 


I  Turks.  ;:i,  fi'.lf.  'iai.  now. 

Twelve  Tablea.  Biniinn.  ^1.  -1^'2. 
1  Twilight  of  the  Qods,  5,'iT. 

■'Tyrants,"  Greek,  lOH;  KoHmTi,37M. 


Ti-n 


)le-o 


Titles.  Koiiian  tribe,  2)t2. 
Titus.  Roman  emperor,  4S9. 

To'tem-lBia,  ■il. 

Tot'l-la,  <Joth<c  liinji.  mi. 

TourB   tOGr     bnltlc  of,  Ii2l>. 

Trajan,    iiDmiin    emi^Mr,  4 

reRjioniieiice  witli  Piiny  regarding 
Ki>vemment.4'>l>;  rti.'ar.llriK  CliriH- 
lians,  507 :  attllude  toward  jwrsr- 
eutions,  TiOT.  NKl; 


:1  lim 


I.  474. 


Trajan's  Colua 

Tras-l-me'ne,  Ijikc  \uM}f  of.  »iT. 

Treason,  nriein  of  modem  law,  4*1^ 

Trebt-a.  Imttle  of.  ^rr, 

Tri-bal'lane,  -itl. 

Tribunes.    Koniun.    eMablislied    li) 


,.lel, 


.11.1-31(1:  ninllslie'l  hj  il. 
;t21;  reelored  by  seconJ  Bocfsslon 
."Kfl:  [wwers  enliir([e<l,  ■<SI;  under 
the  pcrterled  RR|>ul)lli.'an  eonslHii- 
tlnn.  Ml;  SnIln'H  nttaek  npnn. 
421);  ponpr  in  Inter  Rppnblie,  4:i!l; 
ncency  of  llie  Empire,  V'ht, 

Til.um'vl-rate.  Firsil.  4:B-4:W;   Sec- 
ond. Vfi-UiH, 

TrtVl-um,  llie,  48:(. 


"Valerlo-Horatian  Law.  :«K,  323. 

Va-le'rl-us,  Mon'i-uB,  ;il4 

Valerius  Pub-11-co'la,  303. 

Vandals,  'leutuDlc  people,  WH;  Ari- 
ans,  .V>H;  Itivisleii,  ATiS  kingdom 
in.'Jpain,.vi7  in  .Vfrii-a.-WT;  eliar- 
a<-ler,  .ITIi:  saek  Rfime,  WT.  572; 
ccjn<)nereil  liy  BcMsaHiie.  567,  OKI; 


Va'ruB,  Roman  general,  472. 

Veil.  ;t2n. 

Ve-ne'tl,  27.1.  071. 

Venice.  .171. 

VenuB  of  UeloB,  Vfi. 

Verden,  MajiBiirrc  of.  G.'l7. 

Vergil,  2.14.  ■j;!l,4!II. 

Verona,  Imttle  of,  670. 

Verrfls,  40;i. 

Ves-pa'si-an.  Roman  empem 


Veatal  Virgins,  290. 
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Vi'a  Ap'pi-a,  343. 

Vir-i-a'thus,  377. 

ViB'i-sroths  (see  also  Goths),  Arians, 

538, 558 ;  admitted  south  of  Danube, 

662;    victory  at  Adrianople,  562; 

under  Alaric,  5(>3 ;  sack  Rome,  563 ; 

kingilom  in  Gaul  aud  Spain,  564, 

5(>7 ;  aid  Actius  against  Attila,  570 ; 

dispossessed  of  Soutli  Gaul  by  Clo- 

vis,  589 ;  numbers,  5il<i. 
Vi-tel'li-us,  Roman  emperor,  458. 
Vol'e-ro,  Pub-lUi-ufl,  318. 
Vorscl-anB,  274,  314,  :«8. 
Vul'firate,  the,  538. 

Wars  of  the  Succession,  246. 

Wer'sreld,  (i09. 

Wes'sex,  kingdom  of  West  Saxons, 

in  Britain.  591. 
Whitby,  Council  of,  5<H. 
Wid'u-kind,  iyV. 
Woden.  558. 


Woman,  position  in  AncientEgypt,  23; 
in  Chaldea,  47 ;  in  Sparta,  113;  in 
Age  of  Pericles,  210 ;  in  Alexandrian 
Age,  254 ;  in  Republican  Rome,  285 ; 
improvement  under  the  Empire, 
495, 5(X) ;  among  early  Teutons,  557. 

Worship  of  Emperors,  in  Roman 
Empire,  464,  477. 

Xen-oph'a-nes,  142. 
Xen'o-phon,  41,  206,  222,  226. 
Xer'xSs,  \m,  1<)7-174. 

Yeomanry,  Roman,  decline  after 
Punic  Wars,  3915,  398. 

Zama,  battle  of,  374. 

Zeno,    Em()eror   at   Constantinople, 

573,  574,  576:  the  Stoic,  257. 
Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  461. 
Zeus.  10(1,  288. 
Zeu'xis,  256. 
Zo-ro-as'ter,  70. 
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